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HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 
Washington,  D.C.     20330 

26  October  1982 


Lieutenant  General  George  M.  Browning,  Jr 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force 
Headquarters  USAF 

Dear  George, 

On  the  occasion  of  my  retirement  from  active  duty,  I  want  to  express  my 
warm  regards  to  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Air  Force. 

As  you  know,  I  spent  24  years  in  the  Comptroller  business  and  have  fond 
memories  of  my  association  with  you  and  your  colleagues.  The  Comptroller 
organization  has  blossomed  and  grown  over  the  years,  and  today  represents 
a  strong  voice  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  fiscal  propriety  and  a  source 
of  splendid  advice  to  our  commanders  throughout  the  Air  Force. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  and  to  Comptroller  people  throughout  the  Air  Force. 

Cordially, 

(Signed) 

CHARLES  C.  BLANTON 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
Programs  and  Resources 
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Readership  Survey 
Your  Opinion  on  The  Air  Force  Comptroller 


".  .  .to  provide  timely  information  to  USAF  Comptroller  personnel.  .  .to  assist  them  in  solving  problems  and  in 
the  development  of  efficient  operating  procedures."  This,  briefly  stated,  is  why  we  publish  the  magazine.  We  hope 
that  this  survey  will  provide  the  answers  as  to  whether  we  are  achieving  our  intended  purposes.  Please  take  time 
out  to  answer  these  questions  fully,  honestly,  and  constructively.  No  need  to  sign  your  name.  When  completed, 
tear  out,  fold  in  thirds,  staple,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 

The  Editor 


(Circle  appropriate  word  or  phrase.) 


1.  How  much  of  the  magazine  do  you  usually  read? 

All  of  it  More  than  half  Less  than  half 


2.  Your  opinion  of  the  magazine,  overall. 

Poor  Fair 


Good 


Hardly  any  of  it 


Superior 


3.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  the  list  of  PMCS  "Idea  Papers"  published  each  issue? 

Yes 


No 


4.  Do  you  find  the  annual  organization  issue  (October)  listing  organization  charts,  MAJCOM  Key  Comptroller 
Personnel,  and  Key  Base  Personnel  by  MAJCOMs  (names  and  telephone  numbers)  useful? 


Yes 


No 


5.  Do  you  prefer  an  issue  presenting  a  general  theme  or  do  you  prefer  a  variety  of  articles  in  each  issue? 

General  Theme  Variety  of  Articles 

6.  Are  other  sources  available  to  you  which  keep  you  informed  of  promotions  and  retirements? 

Yes  No 

7.  What  type  of  articles  or  themes  would  you  like  to  see  published  in  future  issues  of  the  magazine? 
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8.  We  have  14  recurring  pages  (Notes  from  pages)  in  each  issue.  If  you  do  not  read  all  of  the  recurring 
pages,  encircle  those  pages  which  are  of  interest  to  you/your  office. 


Director  of  Budget 

Asst  Comptroller  for  Accounting  &  Finance 

Director  of  Computer  Resources 

Director  of  Cost  &  Management  Analysis 

Comptroller  Civilian  Career  Management  Program 

Professional  Military  Comptroller  School 

AF  Comptroller  Management  Engineering  Team 


Comptroller  Plans  Croup 
Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 
The  Auditor  General 
Computer  Resource  Managers 
3750th  Technical  Training  Group 
Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design  Center 
PALACE  DOLLAR  Team 


9.  On  what  date  (approximate  day  and  month)  was  this  issue  first  available  to  you? 


(Fold  Here) 

10.  (a)  Do  you  share  your  copy  with  others? 

(b)  If  "yes",  can  you  state  how  many  others? 

11.  Other  Remarks: 


Yes 


No 


12.  Military  Rank  or  Civilian  Grade  and  Job  Title: 


(No  signature  necessary) 

(Survey  Required  per  AFR  5-1,  Paragraph  12-23) 

(Fold  Here) 


To: 

EDITOR 

The  Air  Force  Comptroller 

HQ  USAF  (AF/AC) 

Washington,  DC  20330 
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The  USAF  Periodical  Review  Board,  in  the  interest  of 
Economies  and  Efficiencies,  has  reduced  the  quality  of 
paper  used  by  all  USAF  magazines  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Airman).  We  can  assure  you,  however,  we  will 
continue  with  and  strive  to  improve  the  quality  of  content 
of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  magazine. 
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Cost  Analysis 
(An  Operating  Command  Viewpoint) 

by  Major  Bernard  J.  Schneider 


Cost  analysis  generally  conjures  up  notions  of  activities  related 
to  the  acquisition  and  logistical  support  of  major  weapon  systems. 
We  see  analysts  pursuing  the  cost  of  the  MX  missile,  B-l  bomber, 
C-5B  transport,  F-16  fighter,  or  one  of  a  host  of  other  major 
systems.  When  we  attend  a  gathering  of  cost  analysts,  such  as  the 
annual  DOD  Cost  Analysis  Symposium,  our  notions  are  reinforced. 
The  general  tone  of  such  gatherings  is  oriented  toward  cost  analysis 
for  major  weapon  systems.  As  a  cost  analyst  assigned  to  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  (TAC),  I  have  a  slightly  different  perspective  of  cost 
analysis.  While  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  suggest  that  cost  analysis 
is  identical  in  all  operating  commands,  I  can  offer  TAC  as 
representative  of  these  organizations  to  describe  cost  analysis  from 
an  operating  command  viewpoint. 

First,  I  feel  a  comment  is  in  order  about  the  cost  resources 
authorized  in  the  command.  With  one  exception,  there  are  no  cost 
analysts  authorized  at  the  installation  level  within  TAC.  All  but  one 
cost  analyst  is  assigned  at  the  headquarters  in  the  Cost  Analysis 
Division  of  the  Directorate  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis, 
DCS/Comptroller.  In  1979,  our  base  level  Management  Analysis 
offices  were  redesignated  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  consistent 
with  new  USAF  directives.  However,  no  adjustments  were  made 
to  authorized  manning.  So  today,  all  cost  analysis  activities  at  our 
installations  are  performed  by  management  analysts  in  the  69XX 
career  field. 

TAC  cost  analysis  activities  fall  into  three  broad  categories.  First, 
we  have  functional  programs  for  which  we  are  the  designated 
major  command  (MAJCOM)  office  of  primary  responsibility 
(OPR).  Secondly,  there  are  activities  in  direct  support  of  the 
Headquarters  TAC  staff.  And  finally,  there  are  non-recurring  studies 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  each  of  which  tends  to  be  unique  in  nature. 
As  is  the  case  with  most  categorizations,  some  things  could  be  placed 
in  more  than  one  category  and  others  just  don't  fit  at  all. 

Functional  Programs 

Functional  programs  include:  Economic  Analysis,  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Type  Activities  Program,  Economies  and 
Efficiencies,  Validation  of  Potential  Monetary  Benefits,  Formal 
Training  Course  Costs,  and  small  computer  acquisition.  The 
Economic  Analysis  (EA)  program,  as  directed  by 
AFR  178-1,  traditionally  falls  under  the  purview  of  cost  analysis. 
At  both  headquarters  and  installation  level,  we  have  two  basic 
responsibilities— providing  technical  guidance  on  the  use  of  EA  and 
reviewing  the  adequacy  of  completed  analyses.  TAC  has  maintained 
the  philosophy  that  the  functional  manager  for  the  program  under 
evaluation  should  prepare  the  analysis  with  the  assistance  of  the 
cost/management  analyst.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  analyses  we  review 
at  the  headquarters  are  part  of  the  documentation  required  to 
support  Data  Automation  Requirements.  Despite  recent  efforts  to 
update  and  expand  the  guidance  for  this  program  (e.g.,  new  EA 
Procedures  Handbook,  AFP  178-8),  EA  does  not  appear  to  enjoy 
widespread  acceptance  as  a  decision-making  aid.  Perhaps  the 
suggested  formats,  discounting,  etc.,  have  so  complicated  the 
process  that  managers  only  perform  EAs  when  required  to  do  so  by 
functional  directives. 

Although  Manpower  is  the  official  OPR  for  the  program,  we  have 
two  specific  responsibilities  under  the  Air  Force  Commercial  and 


Industrial  Type  Activities  (CITA)  Program,  which  is 
affectionately  known  as  A-76  after  the  basic  directive,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76.  Annually,  each 
installation  develops  a  set  of  unique  overhead  cost  factors  for 
use  in  preparing  in-house  versus  contract  cost  comparison 
studies  at  their  base.  Additionally,  base  analysts  are  tasked 
to  conduct  an  independent  review  of  completed  cost  comparisons 
to  assure  they  are  accurate,  complete,  and  well  documented. 
Historically,  factor  development  has  been  an  extremely  labor 
intensive  task  requiring  several  work-years  of  effort  annually 
within  the  command.  Recent  modifications  to  the  directed 
procedures  and  the  expanded  use  of  computers  (retrievals  at 
base  level  and  automated  factor  validation  at  the  headquarters) 
have  reduced  the  time  needed  to  complete  factor  development 
by  about  90  percent.  The  independent  review  function  has 
proven  to  be  a  most  responsible  and  formidable  task.  In 
light  of  the  recently  announced  Congressional  moratorium  for 
new  cost  studies,  the  future  of  this  activity  is  unclear. 

The  Air  Force  campaign  for  Economies  and  Efficiencies 
(E&E)  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1981  to  identify  and 
crossfeed  management  initiatives  that  produce  cost  savings  or 
avoidance  not  reported  under  existing  formal  programs.  Cost 
and  Management  Analysis  was  designated  the  focal  point  for 
this  program.  Our  base  analysts  help  functional  managers  to 
identify  and  validate  E&E  initiatives  which  flow  through 
Comptroller  channels  to  Headquarters  USAF.  Our  respon- 
sibilities for  this  effort,  in  addition  to  the  basic  reporting 
requirements,  center  on  assuring  that  reported  savings/ 
avoidances  are  reasonable  and  can  withstand  close  scrutiny 
by  higher  levels  of  review. 

The  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  recently  initiated  the  Potential 
Monetary  Benefit  Program  to  document  the  monetary  benefits 
resulting  from  audit  findings.  Under  this  program,  they 
document  each  audit  finding  with  an  estimated  monetary 
benefit  of  $1,000  or  more.  Through  an  independent  review, 
our  base  analysts  subject  each  documented  savings  to  a  test 
of  reasonableness  prior  to  finalization  of  the  audit  report. 
This  assures  management  can  "live  with"  the  possible 
funding  impacts  as  these  savings  are  reported  up  the  hierarchy. 

The  Formal  Training  Course  Cost  program  entails  the  annual 
development  of  the  cost  of  each  formal  training  course  conducted 
in  the  command.  Although  simple  to  state,  this  is  no  simple  task. 
Huge  volumes  of  financial  and  program  data  from  our  installations 
and  headquarters  staff  agencies  must  be  reviewed,  scrubbed, 
allocated,  and  identified  to  some  350  different  courses.  An  offshoot 
of  this  program  is  the  requirement  to  develop  tuition  rates  for  foreign 
students  trained  under  the  Security  Assistance  Program— a  workload 
that  has  grown  tremendously  in  the  past  few  years.  While  the  same 
data  base  is  used  to  estimate  these  rates,  the  rules  and  guidelines 
for  costing  security  assistance  differ  an  i  serve  to  further  complicate 
an  already  complicated  task.  These  tasks  remain  fairly  labor 
intensive  even  though  much  of  the  detailed  calculation  work  has 
been  programmed  onto  our  Tektronix  minicomputer.  In  addition 
to  these  recurring  annual  requirements,  we  develop  many  one-time 
cost  estimates  for  unique  foreign  training  courses  and  foreign 
participation  in  Red  Flag  exercises.  Our  broad  responsibilities 
in    this    area,    coupled    with    ever-changing    procedures    and 
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guidelines,  make  this  task  one  of  the  most  demanding  cost  analysis 
programs  in  TAC. 

The  last  functional  activity  deals  with  the  TAC  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  small  computer  acquisition.  In  late  1981, 
we  initiated  a  program  to  acquire  stand-alone  small  computers  for 
each  of  our  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  offices.  Our  goal  is 
to  automate  labor  intensive  functions  to  free-up  time  to  concentrate 
on  analysis.  Our  program  has  moved  smoothly  through  requirements 
formulation  and  approval  and  has  now  been  tied  to  the  TAF  Small 
Computer  Program  for  systems  acquisition.  We  anticipate  having 
systems  in  place  by  early  1983. 

These  programs,  then,  constitute  what  I  call  our  functional  cost 
analysis  activities.  In  each  case  it  is  clear  that  Cost  Analysis,  be 
it  at  the  base  or  headquarters  level,  is  OPR.  And  in  each  case  there 
is  a  significant  amount  of  interaction  between  the  headquarters  and 
our  field  units.  These  are  in  contrast  to  a  second  group  of  activities 
generally  carried  out  in  support  of  the  Headquarters  TAC  staff. 

Headquarters  Staff  Support 

The  cost  activities  performed  primarily  in  direct  support  of  the 
Headquarters  TAC  staff  agencies  include  cost  factors,  operating 
and  support  cost  estimates,  conference  costs,  and  review  of 
productivity  enhancing  proposals.  As  the  headquarters  point 
of  contact  for  AFR  173-13,  USAF  Cost  and  Planning  Factors,  we 
receive  frequent  inquiries  from  people  who  either  do  not  know 
information  is  available  or  need  assistance  in  using  published 
factors.  The  most  frequently  used  factors  are  those  relating  to 
flying  hour  costs,  personnel  costs,  and  inflation. 

Another  area  of  cost  support  to  the  staff  is  the  development  of 
operating  and  support  cost  estimates  for  proposed  force  structure 
changes.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a  formal  Program  Change 
Request  or  a  variety  of  informal '  'what  if '  exercises.  In  most  cases, 
we  rely  on  the  Cost  Oriented  Resource  Estimating  (CORE)  Model 
to  produce  the  estimate.  Having  the  CORE  model  available  on  our 
Tektronix  minicomputer  enables  us  to  be  extremely 
responsive  and  to  provide  estimates  which  have  proven  to  be  quite 
acceptable  and  accurate. 

Due  to  the  continued  emphasis  on  managing  TDY  funds,  we  are 
required  to  provide  a  cost  estimate  for  all  proposed  conferences 
sponsored  by  Headquarters  TAC  staff  agencies.  Although  not 
particularly  complicated,  this  activity  produces  a  fairly  constant  flow 
of  requests,  replies,  and  administrative  coordination.  Again  we  rely 
on  our  Tektronix  minicomputer,  as  we  have  developed  a  computer 
model  to  make  these  estimates. 

We  also  review  cost  data  in  productivity  enhancing  proposals, 
in  particular  those  submitted  under  the  Fast  Payback 
Capital  Investment  Program  (FASCAP).  In  conjunction  with 
the  TAC  Manpower  office,  we  screen  all  such  proposals 
submitted  by  command  units  to  verify  the  adequacy  of  cost 
data  and  to  initiate  changes  when  appropriate.  We  believe  our 
reviews  have  added  to  the  credibility  of  TAC's  submissions 
and  have  contributed  to  TAC's  success  in  gaining  approval  and 
funding  for  over  25  projects  in  FY  82.  By  and  large  there  is 
little  contact  with  our  installation  analysts  on  these  programs. 

Cost  Studies 

The  final  category  of  cost  analysis  activities  falls  under  the  broad 
heading  of  cost  studies.  Let  me  outline  some  recent  projects  to  give 
you  a  flavor  of  the  variety  of  work  in  this  area.  They  range  from 
self-initiated  studies,  to  those  requested  or  directed  internally  within 
the  DCS/Comptroller,  to  those  done  in  conjunction  with  or  for 
another  staff  agency.  A  self-initiated  effort  investigated  the 
non-pay  base  operating  support  (BOS)  costs  at  all  TAC  bases. 


The  study  utilized  the  basic  regression  analysis  technique  to 
produce  several  statistically  sound  cost  estimating  relationships 
as  well  as  a  revised  BOS  cost  factor.  In  another  study,  an 
extensive  sample  survey  of  travel  vouchers  was  conducted  to 
estimate  the  impact  of  a  proposed  per  diem  rate  change  on 
future  per  diem  expenditures  in  the  command.  A  fairly 
traditional  sampling  plan  was  followed  after  dividing  the  TAC 
bases  into  categories  based  on  population  and  workload 
factors.  One  of  the  most  interesting  efforts  required  the 
development  of  a  detailed  cost  comparison  package  on  the 
conversion  of  the  USAF  Thunderbird  Air  Demonstration  Team 
to  F-16  aircraft.  In  addition  to  an  aircraft  conversion  (F-16s 
vice  T-38s),  the  changing  operational  and  organizational 
concepts  of  the  Thunderbirds  produced  many  cost  implications. 
Several  studies  were  completed  in  the  Nonappropriated  Fund 
(NAF)  area.  One  investigated  alternative  methods  of  allocating 
accounting  costs  to  individual  NAF  activities,  while  another 
reviewed  procedures  and  methodologies  for  distributing  NAF 
resources  within  the  command.  An  on-going  study  is 
investigating  the  cost  per  flying  hour  for  mission  supplies  at  a 
number  of  TAC  bases.  We  hope  to  identify  the  causes  for 
variances  from  programmed  costs  and  pinpoint  those  factors 
which  have  caused  some  negative  trends  in  this  area.  These 
activities  typify  the  investigative  type  of  studies  one  would 
expect  of  an  organization  with  the  word  analysis  in  its  title. 
The  topics  are  as  varied  as  the  mission  we  support. 

Our  participation  in  the  independent  cost  analysis  (ICA) 
process  is  one  activity  that  defies  the  categories  laid  out 
earlier.  Only  recently  has  TAC  Cost  Analysis  been  tasked  to 
support  the  ICA  process  in  the  area  of  estimating  operating 
and  support  costs.  Although  we  have  experienced  some 
growing  pains  in  this  area,  we  anticipate  continued  and 
expanded  involvement.  This  is  the  only  TAC  cost  analysis 
effort  directly  related  to  weapon  system  acquisition  and 
therefore  consistent  with  the  generalized  notion  of  cost 
analysis  which  I  described  initially. 

Summary 

I  began  this  article  with  a  generalization  of  the  perception  I  feel 
most  people  have  of  cost  analysis— it  is  major  weapon  system 
oriented.  Given  that  I  have  accurately  described  the  TAC  cost 
analysis  program  and  TAC  is  indeed  representative  of  the  operating 
commands,  we  can  conclude  that  cost  analysis  in  the  operating 
commands  has  a  different  orientation— it  is  different.  In  some 
instances,  we  play  the  role  of  functional  program  manager;  in  other 
instances,  we  provide  cost  analysis  support  to  the  staff;  at  other 
times,  we  conduct  special  analyses.  Although  different  in  our 
orientation,  we  are  nonetheless  a  part  of  the  overall  Cost  Analysis 
community.  The  basic  difference— we  see  cost  analysis  from  an 
operating  command  viewpoint. 


Maj  Schneider  is  Chief,  Cost  and 
Economic  Analysis  Division,  HQ 
TAC,  Langley  AFB,  VA.  He  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics 
from  Marian  College  and  an  MBA 
from  Florida  State  University.  Prior 
to  his  present  assignment,  Maj 
Schneider  was  an  instructor  at  the 
Professional  Military  Comptroller 
School,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL  and  a  management  analyst  for 
the  Aerial  Targets  System  Program  Office,  Eglin  AFB,  FL. 
He  entered  military  service  in  July  1966. 
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Costing  for  the  "Top  Cover  for  America" 


by  Captain  Raymond  G.  Padgett 
Alaskan  Air  Command 


Since  Alaska  became  a  United  States  territory  in  1867,  the 
military  has  played  an  active  role  in  the  area's  history  and 
development.  The  military  role  has  developed  from  providing 
basic  police  protection  to  its  current  role  of  training  and 
employing  combat  ready,  tactical  and  strategic  defense  forces 
to  preserve  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  United  States' 
lands,  waters  and  airspace.  As  the  nucleus  of  Joint  Task 
Force  Alaska,  Alaskan  Air  Command  maintains  air 
superiority  in  Alaska  and  provides  air  support  to  Alaskan 
based  ground  forces.  The  Commander  maintains  the 
capability  to  provide  attack  warning  throughout  the  transition 
from  peacetime  to  hostilities.  The  Alaskan  Air  Command 
activities  continue  to  change  and  develop  in  response  to 
international  relationships  and  the  state-of-the-art  in  defense 
technology.  These  are  dynamic  areas  in  which  cost  analysis 
is  a  significant  part  of  the  decision  process.  This  article 
provides  a  brief  sketch  of  how  cost  analysis  is  applied  in 
Alaskan  Air  Command  to  assist  our  leaders  in  planning,  and 
programming  for  the  military  mission  in  Alaska  to  continue 
to  provide  top  cover  for  America. 

The  Cost  Analysis  Division  in  the  Alaskan  Air  Command 
(AAC)  is  involved  in  all  issues  affecting  the  present  and 
future  defense  provided  in  Alaska.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
resources  to  accomplish  the  mission,  they  must  be 
programmed  for  in  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum 
(POM)  process.  Last  year  AAC  submitted  approximately  60 
initiatives  or  Program  Decision  Packages  in  the  FY  84-88 
POM,  and  this  year  AAC  will  submit  about  the  same  number 
of  initiatives  for  the  FY  85-89  POM.  The  Cost  Analysis  Divi- 
sion has  costed  initiatives  including  the  basing  of  A  10s  at 
Eielson  AFB,  replacing  F-4Es  with  F-15s  to  improve  air 
intercept  and  air  superiority  capability,  replacing  aging  air- 
craft control  and  warning  radars  with  the  new  Minimally 
Attended  Radar,  and  numerous  others.  Costing  methodology 
applied  includes  use  of  accepted  cost  techniques  such  as  the 
Cost  Oriented  Resource  Estimating  (CORE)  model,  life  cycle 
cost  estimating,  and  other  non-parametric  methods.  Cost 
analysts  are  assigned  to  work  with  project  officers  in  develop- 
ing costs  for  their  initiatives.  When  the  project  officers  meet 
the  Program  Action  Committee  to  describe  and  defend  their 
initiatives,  their  cost  analysts  accompany  them  and  assist  in 
assuring  all  relevant  costs  are  included.  In  addition  to  costing 
the  (POM)  initiatives,  the  Cost  Analysis  Division  uses  its 
minicomputer  to  prepare  all  of  the  graphics  for  briefing  the 
POM  to  the  AAC  Commander  and  the  Air  Staff. 


While  the  POM  is  more  significant  both  in  terms  of 
importance  and  workload,  AAC's  cost  shop  also  does  the 
normal  things  a  major  command  cost  shop  does.  With  several 
types  of  aircraft  in  the  command,  studies  are  performed  on 
the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  aircraft.  The  budget 
office  is  a  primary  user  of  the  cost  per  flying  hour  rates 
developed  for  the  aircraft.  In  order  to  provide  a  data  bank 
of  costs,  the  Station  Cost  History  report  is  updated  annually 
and  includes  historical  costs  for  all  of  the  bases  and  remote 
Air  Force  stations  in  Alaska.  Another  tool  that  is  used  in 
costing  new  initiatives  and  alternatives  is  the  AAC  Personnel 
Cost  Index.  The  Cost  Analysis  Division  prepares  military 
and  civilian  cost  factors  which  consider  the  additional  station 
allowances  paid  in  Alaska.  Because  many  of  the  sites  in 
Alaska  are  remote  and  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  relatively 
higher  than  in  the  "lower  48",  the  Cost  Division  developed 
an  O&M  Cost  Index  which  provides  an  index  for  various 
expense  elements.  For  example,  we  may  know  what  it  costs 
for  contract  maintenance  on  a  piece  of  range  equipment  at 
Nellis  AFB,  but  don't  know  what  it  would  cost  in  Alaska. 
By  using  the  O&M  Cost  Index,  we  can  estimate  what  it  would 
cost  for  similar  services  in  Alaska.  Even  though  most  of  the 
costing  efforts  focus  on  helping  management  make  decisions 
for  Alaskan  and  North  American  defense,  there  are  other 
services  provided. 

Two  reports  produced  by  the  AAC  Cost  Analysis  Division 
are  used  by  military  and  civilian  leaders  in  the  community. 
The  Impact  of  Military  Spending  on  the  Economy  of  Alaska 
is  updated  each  year  and  released  to  the  public.  During 
Anchorage's  Military  Appreciation  Days,  the  chief  of  the 
AAC  Cost  Analysis  Division  briefed  the  Anchorage  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  report  for  FY  81  and  also  appeared  on 
a  local  television  program  to  discuss  the  impact  military 
spending  has  on  Alaska's  economy.  The  other  report  used 
for  public  affairs  is  the  Civil  Assistance  Report  which 
summarizes  the  various  types  of  assistance  the  Air  Force 
provides  to  civilian  communities  in  Alaska. 

Many  readers  may  think  of  Alaskan  Air  Command  as  being 
small  in  terms  of  people  and  resources  and  remote.  However, 
many  of  the  issues  we  work  are  big  and  have  a  direct  impact 
on  defense  for  those  of  you  in  the  "lower  48".  This  article 
has  presented  a  brief  sketch  of  the  major  activities  the  Cost 
Analysis  Division  is  involved  with  at  HQ  AAC.  All  of  us 
costers  agree  the  variety  of  projects  and  challenges  make  this 
a  good  assignment  for  both  personal  and  professional  growth. 


® 
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Cost  Analysis: 

The  Air  Force  Communications  Command  Perspective 


by  Lt  Col  Ronald  P.  Daigler 
Director  of  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  (HQ  AFCC) 


Our  primary  mission  in  the  Air  Force  Communications  Command 
(AFCC)  is  to  assure  USAF  forces  have  Communications- 
Electronics,  Air  Traffic  Control,  and  Automatic  Data  Processing 
services  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  both  their  peacetime 
and  wartime  missions.  As  Air  Force  executive  agent,  AFCC  is  also 
responsible  for  managing,  operating  and  maintaining  the  Air  Force- 
assigned  facilities  of  the  Defense  Communications  System.  To 
adequately  support  these  vitally  important  Air  Force  missions,  we 
program,  engineer,  install,  operate,  maintain  and  manage  the 
required  resources.  The  nature  of  our  business  is  such  that  we  are 
constantly  facing  the  challenge  of  rapidly  changing  technology.  Our 
systems  and  equipment  are,  in  many  cases,  obsolete  compared  to 
state-of-the-art  advancements  made  in  the  areas  of  Automatic  Data 
Processing  and  Communications-Electronics.  It  is  AFCC's 
responsibility  to  respond  to  the  complex  communications 
requirements  in  support  of  USAF  readiness  survivability  and 
sustainability. 

Within  the  Cost  Analysis  Division  of  the  Directorate  of  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis,  we  are  responsible  for  developing  cost  and 
planning  factors,  cost  estimating  relationships  (CERs),  and 
performance  measurement  indicators  appliable  to  the  command. 
Additionally,  we  participate  with  various  staff  agency  working 
groups  in  developing  program/project  cost  estimates.  Our  customers 
include  not  only  the  AFCC  staff,  but  lateral  commands  and  other 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  agencies  such  as  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency. 

A  few  examples  from  our  list  of  current  projects  will  provide 
a  brief  glimpse  of  cost  analysis  within  the  Air  Force 
Communications  Command. 

Scope  Dial  and  Scope  Exchange 

Scope  Dial  and  Scope  Exchange  are  two  major  programs  designed 
to  replace  existing  telephone  switching  systems  which  use  1940's 
technology  at  approximately  1 1 1  USAF  locations.  Scope  Dial  is  an 
acquisition  program  and  will  provide  new  government-owned 
telephone  switches.  Scope  Exchange  is  a  program  under  which 
existing  telephone  systems  are  competitively  replaced  with  state-of- 
the-art  leased  commercial  systems.  We  are  presently  developing  a 
cost  model  which  will  utilize  key  cost  drivers  as  input  variables  to 
develop  reliable  cost  estimates  for  programming  future  requirements. 
The  model  will  also  permit  the  program  office  to  compare  lease  versus 
buy  alternatives,  as  well  as  evaluate  contractor  proposals  during  the 
source  selection  process. 

Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center  (CSOC) 

We  have  provided  cost  analysis  support  to  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command's  Space  Division  in  their  efforts  to  develop  reliable  cost 
estimates  for  the  new  CSOC  scheduled  for  operation  in  the  1986 
and  1987  timeframe.  CSOC  will  provide  DOD  with  significantly 
enhanced  capabilities  to  conduct  space  launch  and  orbital  operations. 
In  a  joint  effort  to  refine  cost  estimates,  our  analysts  are  working 
with  personnel  from  Space  Division's  CSOC  program  office  and 
the  Comptroller's  office. 


Commercial  Satellite  Communications  (COMSATCOM) 

After  nearly  five  years  of  complex  regulatory  and  legal  processes, 
the  Amercian  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (AT&T)  was 
authorized  to  withdraw  the  discount  interstate-leased  communications 
rate  for  bulk  service.  During  the  same  year,  two  additional  rate 
increases  were  granted  with  a  cost  impact  equal  to  the  loss  of  the 
bulk  service  rate.  These  actions  resulted  in  a  much  higher  tariff  rate 
structure  for  DOD-leased  communications.  Leased  satellite  services 
are  a  cost-effective  alternative.  Indeed  we  are  experiencing  a 
proliferated  use  of  these  services  in  DOD.  In  addition,  DOD  users 
are  demanding  advanced  services  such  as  video  teleconferencing. 
Recognizing  the  proliferation  of  earth  terminals  will  eventually 
present  management  problems  and  the  cost  advantage  implicit  in  the 
bulk  lease  of  a  satellite  system  for  both  traditional  and  advanced 
service  requirements— Defense  Communications  Agency  (DCA) 
instituted  the  COMSATCOM  program.  In  addition  to  significantly 
reducing  leased  communications  cost  and  providing  unified 
management,  COMSATCOM  will  improve  the  quality  of  traditional 
telecommunication  services  and  support  new  services. 

One  of  our  cost  analysts  was  recently  assigned  as  a  member  of 
the  Pricing  Panel  for  the  source  selection  of  DCA's  COMSATCOM 
program. 

As  this  program  progresses,  we  will  also  be  actively  involved  in 
performing  cost  trade-off  studies  to  insure  that  utilization  of 
commercial  satellites  within  the  USAF  in  support  of  user 
requirements  is  indeed  a  cost-effective  alternative. 

Telecommunication  Center  Upgrade  (TCC) 

The  Air  Force  Automated  Systems  Project  Office  (AFASPO)  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Phase  IV  Project  Management  Office  (PMO). 
AFASPO  program  responsibilities  were  expanded  to  include  the  Air 
Force  Automated  Message  Processing  Exchange  (AFAMPE) 
Program  and  the  Telecommunication  Center  Autodin  Terminal 
Equipment  Replacement  and  Upgrade  Program.  Four  cost  analysts 
are  currently  assigned  to  AFASPO  and  are  busy  on  a  full-time  basis 
preparing  cost  estimates  in  support  of  respective  program  acquisition 
actions. 

AFASPO  personnel  are  working  closely  with  HQ  AFCC  staff 
agencies  and  cost  analysts  in  preparing  economic  analyses  in  support 
of  these  acquisition  efforts.  When  completed,  our  office  will  review 
and  certify  the  analyses. 

Cost  Factors 

In  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  cost  estimates,  we  are  actively 
engaged  in  developing  and  refining  the  cost  factors  used  in  preparing 
these  estimates.  We  recently  completed  a  major  revision  to  cost 
factors  associated  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  Traffic 
Control  and  Landing  Systems  (TRACALS)  in  support  of  the  Air 
Force  flying  mission.  These  cost  factors  were  prepared  for  each  of 
the  TRACALS  operational  systems  and  are  used  to  perform  cost 
analyses,  cost  comparisons,  and  make  daily  management  decisions 
concerning  the  operation  and  maintenance  on  these  systems. 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of  reviewing  and  recomputing  current 
cost  factors  used  for  Engineering  and  Installation  activities.  The 
Engineering  and  Installation  Center  (EIC),  located  at  Oklahoma  City 
AFS,  OK,  is  responsible  for  worldwide  engineering  and  installation 
of  Air  Force  communications  projects.  This  includes  technical 
assistance  to  other  services,  as  well  as  Air  Force  operating  commands 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Institute  of  Cost  Analysis  (ICA) 

An  Institute  for  Cost  and  Price  Analysts 


by  Colonel  Richard  C.  Goven 


The  Institute  of  Cost  Analysis  (ICA)  is  at  last  a  reality. 
Members  of  the  cost/price  analysis  community  now  have  a 
nationally  recognized  professional  organization.  Membership 
is  open  to  inividuals  in  government,  industry  and  education 
who  are  engaged  in,  contributing  to,  associated  with,  or  have 
an  interest  in  any  aspect  of  cost  analysis. 

A  professional  association  for  cost  analysts  was  long  over- 
due. In  the  early  1950's,  the  Rand  Corporation  pioneered 
the  development  of  Cost  Analysis  Concepts  and  Methods. 
During  the  next  thirty  years,  cost  analysis  techniques  were 
greatly  improved  and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  manage- 
ment and  decision-making  process  in  government  and 
industry.  However,  when  the  80 's  arrived,  cost  analyst 
qualification  and  estimating  standards  were  almost  non- 
existent. One  only  needed  to  occupy  a  designated  position 
to  be  a  cost  analyst. 

The  Institute  of  Cost  Analysis  (ICA)  was  founded  in  1981 
to  establish  much  needed  cost  and  pricing  standards  for 
government  and  industry,  and  to  assist  in  upgrading  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  cost  and  price  analysis 
professions.  The  institute  is  developing  programs  to  assist 
analysts  in  attaining  the  recommended  achievement  levels 
and  is  formally  recognizing  those  who  meet  the  ICA 
standards.  The  ICA  also  provides  an  excellent  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  cost  and  price  analysis  research  information. 

ICA  is  patterned  after  other  professional  organizations  such 
as  the  associations  for  accountants,  purchasing  agents, 
contract  managers,  and  logistics  engineers.  It  is  managed  by 
national  officers  and  a  board  of  directors,  with  advice  and 
counsel  from  a  board  of  regents.  Institute  members  are 
assigned  to  chapters.  There  are  currently  five  ICA  chapters 
with  over  500  members.  Chapter  chartering  and  individual 
membership  information  can  be  obtained  from  Mr  Robert 
Sands  at  Autovon  225-9043  in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr  Joseph  Spagnola,  an  executive  in  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  OMB,  is  the  president  of  ICA.  Mr 
Thomas  Nooft,  Martin  Marietta,  is  vice  president.  Lt  General 
Hans  H.  Driessnack,  Air  Force  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff , 
is  chairman  of  ICA's  board  of  regents.  Mr  LeRoy  Baseman, 
Associate  Director,  Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  HQ 
USAF,  is  the  executive  director. 

General  Driessnack,  who  has  been  involved  in  weapon 
system  cost  analysis  for  over  twenty  years  stated:  We  have 
a  lot  of  folks  who  can  manage  schedules  but  not  very  many 
who  can  do  independent  cost  analysis  and  should-cost 
studies.  Over  the  years,  we  've  developed  a  body  of  expertise 
in  the  military.  But  as  the  people  moved  on,  that  expertise 
moved  with  them.  ICA 's  goal  is  to  capture  that  talent,  '  'Get 
professionals,  not  a  lot  of  mechanics,  to  do  cost  analysis, 


take  a  page  out  of  the  Certified  Accountants  and  certify  these 
people  as  expert  and  improve  their  image ' '. 


Mr  LeRoy  Baseman,  Executive  Director,  Institute  of  Cost  Analysis,  gave 
the  keynote  address  at  the  October  1982  meeting  of  the  Washington  Chapter. 


The  Certification  Program 

The  Certified  Cost  Analysis  (CCA)  program  is  probably 
the  most  important  activity  of  the  institute.  It  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  professional  stature  of  cost  and  pricing  analysts 
throughout  the  financial  community.  Both  government  and 
private  sector  analysts  are  eligible  for  certification.  Over  250 
certificates  have  been  awarded  and  many  more  applications 
are  being  processed.  The  program  is  designed  for  analysts 
in  the  following  occupational  areas: 


Cost  Analysis 

Cost  Estimating 

Price  Analysis 

Price  Estimating 

Budget  Analysis 

Cost  Reporting  Analysis 

Cost  Control  Analysis 


Parametric  Estimating 
Engineering  Cost  Analysis 
Economic  Analysis 
Financial  Analysis 
Life  Cycle  Cost  Analysis 
Cost  Accounting 
Design-to-Cost  Analysis 


To  summarize,  in  ICA,  cost  analysis  is  a  generic  term. 
If  an  analyst  is  educated  and  experienced  in  cost  or  price 
estimating  and  analysis  or  related  activities,  he  or  she  should 
be  an  ICA  member  and  can  be  a  candidate  for  certification. 
Applications  for  certification  are  strongly  encouraged. 

There  are  several  ways  to  receive  ICA  certification. 
Grandfathering  will  be  phased  out  as  the  testing  program 
is  phased  in. 
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•  Grandfather  Certification.  The  Certified  Cost 
Analyst  (CCA)  designation  is  currently  granted  to  members 
with  documented  evidence  of  extensive  technical  and  ethical 
competence.  On  30  June  1983,  an  examination  will  be  added 
and  the  education/experience  combination  required  for 
certification  will  be  relaxed.  Under  the  Grandfather  provision 
there  are  three  avenues  for  qualification,  each  requiring 
specific  education,  training  and  experience  criteria. 

Option   1— Candidates  with  Advanced  Degrees. 

Requires  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  cost  analysis 
activities  and  applicants  must  have  held  or  hold  a 
responsible  position  in  a  cost  analysis  discipline. 

Option   2— Candidates    with    Bachelor   Degrees. 

Requires  specialization  in  fields  directly  related  to 
cost/price  analysis.  For  other  degree  programs,  at  least 
ten  courses  in  cost/price  analysis-related  disciplines 
must  have  been  completed.  Candidates  must  have  a 
minimum  of  eight  years  performing  cost/price  analysis 
activities  and  must  have  held  or  hold  a  responsible 
position  in  the  discipline  of  cost  analysis. 

Option  3— Reduced  Academic  Level,  with  Greater 
Experience.  Candidates  must  have  a  high  school 
diploma  (or  equivalent)  supplemented  by  completion 
of  ten  or  more  courses  in  disciplines  related  to 
cost/price  analysis;  a  minimum  of  12  years  cost/price 
analysis  experience;  and  a  documented,  responsible 
position  in  the  cost/price  analysis  field. 

Courses  prescribed  in  the  Grandfather  phase  must  be 
in  quantitative  disciplines  such  as  cost  analysis,  pricing, 
mathematics,  statistics,  economics,  operations  research, 
accounting,  finance,  and  computer  science.  Courses  may  be 
from  accredited  universities  and  colleges  or  courses  offered 
by  the  government  or  organizations  recognized  by  the  ICA 
as  acceptable  substitutes. 

•  Testing.  In  mid- 1983  the  testing  phase  will  be  im- 
plemented. This  phase  will  be  similar  to  the  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  Contract  Manager,  and  Logistics  Engineer 
certification  programs.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  only  to 
applicants  who  fulfill  the  education,  experience,  and  testing 
criteria.  Currently,  the  Certification  Body  of  Knowledge, 
Examination  Guide,  and  Examination  are  being  developed 
and  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  July  1983. 

•  Honorary  Certificates.  To  date,  15  Honorary 
Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  individuals  recognized 
within  the  cost/price  analysis  community  for  truly  outstanding 
contributions  to  financial  management.  Recipients  represent 
a  varied  cross-section  of  disciplines,  interests,  and  profes- 
sional affiliations  in  government,  industry,  and  education. 
All  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  cost/price 
analysis  profession  and  provided  immeasurable  service  to 
the  financial  community.  Recipients  are— Hans  H. 
Driessnack,  Harold  Asher,  Gene  H.  Fisher,  Milton  A. 


Margolis,  John  A.  O'Leary,  R.S.  Harrison,  Ernest  D. 
Peixotto,  David  Novick,  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  James  W. 
Stansberry,  Stacer  Holcomb,  Saul  Hoch,  Charles  J.  Hitch, 
Dewey  K.  K.  Lowe,  and  Alvin  L.  Boyd. 

The  Certified  Cost  Analyst  program  is  well  underway 
and  over  250  qualified  analysts  have  been  certified  by  the 
institute.  The  testing  phase  will  be  implemented  in  July  1983. 
If  you  want  a  certification  application,  send  your  request  to 
the  Certification  Director,  Institute  of  Cost  Analysis,  P.O. 
Box  3365,  Arlington,  VA  22203. 


77ie  First  Certified  Cost  Analysts:  (Left  to  Right)  U  Gen  Hans  H.  Driessnack; 
R.  S.  Harrison;  Lt  Gen  Ernest  D.  Peixotto;  Harold  Asher;  John  A.  O  'Leary; 
Milton  A.  Margolis. 

Educational  Programs  and  Awards 

The  ICA  is  also  involved  in  establishing  educational 
programs  and  awards.  The  institute  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment and  is  co-sponsoring  the  Professional  Designation  (PD) 
program  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT). 
ICA  is  also  working  with  the  academic  community  to 
establish  Cost  Analysis  Masters  programs  similar  to  that 
initiated  by  the  AF  Comptroller  and  AFIT.  ICA  cost  and 
price  analysis  awards  are  presented  at  forums  such  as  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Research  Symposium  and  the  DOD  Cost 
Analysis  Symposium. 

•  Professional  Designation  Award.  The  PD  Award  is 
given  upon  successful  completion  of  four  core  and  four 
elective  courses.  The  courses  are  quantitative  and  designed 
for  cost  and  price  analysts.  Analysts  receiving  this  award 
must  have  mastered  the  concepts  and  tools  required  to  do 
a  credible  analysis  in  today's  environment.  The  program  is 
also  designed  to  satisfy  the  educational  requirements  for  the 
testing  phase  of  the  CCA  program.  More  information  on  the 
PD  Program  is  available  in  a  Program  Information  Digest 
from  the  Program  Chairman,  AF1T/LSQ,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  OH  45433  (Autovon  785-6280). 

•  Cost  Analysis  Masters  Program.  In  the  AFIT 
Masters  Program  initiated  by  the  AF  Comptroller,  students 
earn  masters  degrees  in  system  management  with  a  concen- 
tration in  cost  analysis.  The  first  class  began  in  June  1982 
and  this  program,  like  the  PD  Program,  will  provide  the 
educational  background  for  the  testing  phase  of  the  Certifica- 
tion Award.  For  additional  information  write  AFIT/LSQ, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  45433. 
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*  Awards.  At  the  Federal  Acquisition  Symposium,  in 
May  1982,  Raymond  Lieber,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  was 
presented  an  ICA  award  for  the  best  cost/pricing  paper 
entitled,  The  Underlying  Learning  Curve  Technique.  At  the 
17th  DOD  Cost  Analysis  Symposium  in  September  1982, 
first,  second,  and  third  place  awards  were  presented.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Fredrick  Biery,  General  Research 
Corporation  and  Joseph  Craig,  Adaptronics  Inc.,  for  their 
paper,  Alternate  Analytical  Techniques  for  Developing  Cost 
Estimating  Relationships.  Ralph  Lilge  and  William  Ditto, 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  Research  and  Development  Command, 
won  the  second  place  honors  for  their  paper,  The  Applica- 
tion of  a  Priori  Analysis  to  the  Development  of  CER  's 
Sensitive  to  Production  Rate  Changes,  Production  Breaks, 
S-Curves,  Technological  Levels,  and  Other  Phenomena. 
Third  prize  went  for  the  paper  entitled  A  Case  History  of 
the  Cost-Benefit  Analysis  of  a  Proposed  Uniform  Federal 
Procurement  System,  presented  by  Kenneth  Borchers,  Booz, 
Allen  and  Hamilton;  Joseph  Hood,  Federal  Acquisition 
Institute;  and  Earl  Langenbeck,  Naval  Surface  Weapons 
Center.  These  awards  are  presented  annually  by  the  Institute 
of  Cost  Analysis. 

ICA  Cost  and  Pricing  Symposium 

On  7  December  1982,  the  first  annual  Institute  of  Cost 
Analysis-sponsored  symposium  brought  together  in 
Washington,  DC,  senior  members  of  the  federal  government, 
private  industry  and  the  academic  community  to  address  a 
common  problem  of  national  significance— the  challenge  of 
cost  growth.  The  one-day  program  provided  a  dynamic 
forum  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  major  issues 
and  differing  perspectives  involved  in  cost  and  price  analysis, 
cost  reduction,  and  cost  control  in  today's  environment. 

In  addition  to  keynote  and  luncheon  speakers  of 
professional  prominence,  two  panels  of  ten  outstanding 
individuals  in  their  fields  presented  their  views  on  this 
important  subject.  The  panel  format  provided  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  spirited  participation  by  all  attendees. 

ICA  Journal 

The  Journal  of  Cost  Analysis  and  Pricing  (JCAP)  is  the 
official  journal  of  the  ICA.  The  first  edition  of  the  journal 
will  be  published  in  the  spring  of  1983.  It  will  be  composed 
entirely  of  invited  articles.  The  papers  will  essentially  be  a 


review  of  the  literature  expressing  the  state-of-the-art  as 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  each  of  the  several  disciplines 
listed  earlier.  There  will  be  approximately  twenty  articles 
in  each  edition.  The  authors  will  be  roughly  an  even  mix 
of  academicians  and  practitioners.  From  other  cost  analysis 
publications,  prize  winning  papers  will  be  appropriately 
edited  and  published  in  the  JCAP.  For  further  information 
contact  Dallas  R.  Blevins,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance, 
The  University  of  Montevallo,  Montevallo,  AL  35115 
(Telephone:  (205)  665-2521,  extension  240). 

Conclusion 

The  Institute  of  Cost  Analysis  is  furthering  professionalism 
through  education  and  training  in  the  broad  area  of  cost 
analysis  and  is  providing  a  forum  for  expression  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  between  members  from  diverse 
backgrounds  and  organizations.  The  work  on  the  journal  is 
proceeding  deliberately.  Goals  are  being  established  for 
cost/price  analysts,  programs  to  achieve  the  required 
standards  are  being  developed,  and  analysts  who  meet  the 
established  criteria  are  being  awarded  Certified  Cost  Analyst 
(CCA)  certificates.  The  coverage  of  the  professional  designa- 
tion and  educational  programs  are  being  expanded.  As 
Secretary  Hale  stated,  We  now  have  a  long-needed  nation- 
wide Certified  Cost  Analyst  Program.  In  the  future  we  can 
expect  all  of  our  tough  analyses  to  be  led  or  reviewed  by 
CCAs. 


Col  Goven  is  Special  Assistant  for 
Cost  Analysis  and  Evaluation  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  (Financial  Management).  He 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
mathematics  from  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  and  an  MA  in  business 
administration  and  management  from 
Central  Michigan  University.  He  is  a 
Certified  Cost  Analyst  and  a  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Cost 
Analysis.  Prior  to  his  present  assignment,  Col  Goven  was  Director 
of  Pricing  (ASD)  and  Chief  of  Cost  Analysis,  HQ  USAF, 
Washington,  DC.  He  is  a  command  pilot  and  served  in  Europe, 
Greenland  and  Vietnam  as  a  Detachment  Commander  and  Chief 
of  Safety. 
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COMPTROLLER  PROFILE 
MEET.  .  . 

Mr  LeRoy  (Lee)  T.  Baseman 

Associate  Director 

Directorate  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 

Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force 

Washington,  DC 


Mr  LeRoy  (Lee)  T.  Baseman  is  the 
Associate  Director  of  Cost  &  Management 
Analysis,  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Air  Force,  Washington,  DC.  He  is  only  the 
second  person  to  have  held  this  position 
since  the  directorate's  inception  in  1947.  Mr 
Baseman  took  over  his  position  in  November 
1972. 

Mr  Baseman's  education  includes  a  BBA 
in  1953  from  the  University  of  Miami.  He 
also  was  selected  as  an  Air  Force  ROTC 
Distinguished  Military  Graduate.  Later  he 
was  awarded  an  MBA  in  industrial  manage- 
ment from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  (graduating  with  honors)  in  1962. 
In  addition,  he  graduated  from  the  National 
War  College  (1971);  earned  an  MS  in 
international  affairs  from  The  George 
Washington  University  (1972);  and  attended 
the  flag  officers  courses  of  the  Navy 
Management  Systems  Center  and  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  School. 

Mr  Baseman  is  a  member  of  Beta  Theta 
Pi,  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the  American 
Society  of  Military  Comptrollers,  the 
Institute  of  Cost  Analysis,  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  National  War  College,  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Small  Business  Manage- 
ment Consultants,  and  the  Senior  Executives 
Association.  He  is  also  a  Certified  Cost 
Analyst. 

Mr  Baseman  served  in  the  military  from 
August  1953  through  August  1955.  As  a 
second  lieutenant,  he  attended 
Undergraduate  Pilot  School  and  completed 
his  active  duty  tour  as  an  air  intelligence 
officer  with  the  USAF  Security  Service.  He 
received  the  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal. 

In  his  early  civilian  career  he  held  opera- 
tions and  management  analyst  positions. 
From  1962  until  he  became  Associate 
Director,  Mr  Baseman  was  Deputy  Director 
for  Management  Policy  and  Organization 
and  Chief,  Management  Analysis  Division, 
both  located  at  Headquarters  Air  Force 
Systems    Command;    Deputy    Chief  and 


Chief,  Directorate  of  Development  and 
Acquisition,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  Research,  Development  and  Acquisi- 
tion, Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force. 

At  present,  most  of  Mr  Baseman's  time 
is  spent  in  the  cost  analysis  area- 
administering  and  improving  the  Air  Force 
Cost  Analysis  Program— a  lot  of  time 
representing  that  program  and  the  products 
of  the  program  to  senior  officials  in  the 
Secretariat,  OSD,  and  other  government 
agencies.  Part  of  his  time  is  spent  as  chair- 
man of  the  Air  Force  Cost  Analysis 
Improvement  Group,  a  member  of  the  OSD 
Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Air  Force  Board  for  the 


Correction  of  Military  Records.  He  also 
serves  as  an  adjunct  professor  in  manage- 
ment, organization  and  human  relations  at 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College  and 
Marymount  College,  and  is  a  lecturer  at  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College. 

When  asked  about  major  problems  in  his 
positions,  he  stated:  Educating  our 
adversaries  and  friends  alike  about  the  true 
nature  of  cost  increases— cost  overrun  is  a 
negative,  pejorative  label  too  easily 
applied— yes,  many  Air  Force  programs 


by  Claire  A.  Claysmith 


increase  in  cost  over  their  life  time,  but  most 
of  these  increases  today,  i.e.  inflation, 
external  constraints,  technological 
variables,  threats,  etc. ,  are  not  things  the 
Air  Force  can  control.  Poor  estimates  and 
management  vagaries  account  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  cost  increases  today.  I  don 't 
believe  this  is  well  understood  by  our 
supporters  and  is  often  ignored  by  our 
critics. 

Speaking  about  the  future  of  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis,  Mr  Baseman  sees  a 
continuing,  increasing  demand  for  cost 
analysis  in  the  decision  process. 

In  regard  to  the  future  comptrollers  of  the 
Air  Force,  Mr  Baseman  offered  the 
following  advice:  Perfect  your  skills,  be 
mobile,  flexible,  seek  new  opportunities; 
good  technicians  in  the  comptroller 
disciplines  are  valuable  members  of  the  team 
but  people  who  broaden  themselves,  expand 
their  horizons,  understand  the  Air  Force  and 
its  world— not  just  perfecting  their  small 
piece  of  it— are  more  valuable.  The  key  to 
success  and  the  executive  washroom  is  not 
just  hard  work,  long  hours,  and  perfected 
narrow  skills  but  also  knowledge,  empathy, 
and  understanding  of  a  bigger  picture.  Plan 
your  future— don 't  sit  back  absorbed  in 
detail  and  just  let  it  happen. 

Throughout  Mr  Baseman's  career  his 
biggest  challenge  has  been  to  avoid  the 
"functional  trap"  or  mind  setting.  .  .I've 
tried  to  keep  informed  about  the  rapidly 
changing  Air  Force  and  the  world  in  which 
it  exists.  It 's  too  easy  to  become  mesmerized 
by  the  daily  panics  and  lose  sight  of  the  long- 
term  objective. 

When  asked  about  the  biggest  challenge 
faced  by  comptrollers  today,  Mr  Baseman 
stated  that  in  periods  of  scarcity  or  relative 
plenty  the  challenge  remains  the  same— we 
are  the  stewards  of  public  funds— our 
responsibility  is  to  insure  they  are  used 
efficiently  and  effectively  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  perception.  Trust  and  respect  are  earned 
over  time  but  are  fragile  and  easily  lost,    w 
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Civilian  Pay  Cost  Management  Using  Variance  Analysis 


by  Lt  Col  (S)  Charles  Marsh 
52  TFW/AC,  Spangdahlem  AB,  Germany 


This  article  is  on  a  cost  concept  that  works— variance  analysis. 

AFR  40-112,  Civilian  Man-Year  Cost  Management,  requires 
every  Air  Force  installation  to  have  a  Civilian  Employment  and 
Cost  Management  Committee.  Their  job  is  to  recommend  policies 
and  manage  civilian  personnel  employment  programs  within  cost- 
constrained  budgets  and  work-year  programs.  The  Comptroller  is 
an  important  member  of  this  management  committee. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1982,  the  Spangdahlem  Air  Base  Civilian 
Employment  and  Cost  Management  Committee  was  responsible  for 
$8.9  million— 27%  of  the  base's  Major  Force  Program  (MFP)  II 
O&M  obligation  authority.  This  budget  funded  444  permanent 
positions  and  37  civilian  overhires  authorized  at  different  times 
throughout  the  year.  Chart  1  and  Chart  2  illustrate  the  cumulative 
MFP  II  Civilian  Employment  Work-Year  Plan  and  corresponding 
MFP  II  Civilian  Pay  Budget.  They  also  illustrate  why  variance 
analysis  is  an  effective  management  tool.  Civilian  pay  cost  has  two 
variables— usage  (the  number  of  civilians  planned  and  actually 
employed/not  employed)  and  price  (cost  of  the  planned  and  actual 
employment). 

Chart  3  gets  to  the  heart  of  applying  variance  analysis.  It 
combines  the  civilian  employment  planning  and  budgeting  illustrated 
in  Charts  1  and  2  with  actual  workhours  (work-year  equivalents) 
accounted  on  and  reported  in  USAFE  through  the  RCS  (AFE- 
ACBM)7502,  Foreign  National  Personnel  in  Direct  Hire  Civilian 
Manpower  and  Funding  Report  and  RCS  DD  Comp(AR)1092, 
Budget  Guidance  Manual  Reports  for  U.S.  civilian  employees. 

Now  for  some  "nitty-gritty"— how  it  works.  Section  1  of  Chart 
3  provides  cumulative  civilian  work-year  (production)  variance. 
That  is,  did  employment  to  date  go  according  to  the  original 
employment  plan  and  past  months  corrective  action?  If  not,  how 
much  did  actual  employment  vary  from  planned  employment?  For 
example,  in  March  planned  work-years  were  223. 19,  actual  work- 
years  were  222.65,  and  variance  was  .54  behind  planned  (favorable 
variance). 

Section  2  of  Chart  3  provides  cumulative  cost  variance.  The  first 
line  is  the  budgeted  work-year  plan  from  Chart  1.  The  second  line 
is  actual  obligations,  and  the  third  line  is  total  cost  variance  ($71,000 
favorable  variance  in  March). 

Sections  2a  and  2b  of  Chart  3  answers  the  question— What  caused 
the  total  cost  variance? 
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Section  2a  (Usage  Variance)  holds  the  average  cost  of 
employment  constant  and  provides  the  dollar  impact  of  meeting/not 
meeting  the  employment  plan  (planned  work-years  times  budgeted 
average  cost— minus  actual  work-years— times  budgeted  average 
cost).  For  example,  the  March  usage  variance  from  Section  I  had 
a  favorable  (savings)  impact  of  $1 1 ,000  on  the  total  cost  variance. 

Section  2b  measures  the  price  impact  on  total  cost  variance  by 
holding  the  work-year  usage  constant  at  the  actual  work-year  level 
(actual  work-years  times  budgeted  average  cost— minus  actual  cost). 
For  example,  in  March  price  variance  equalled  $60,000  favorable 
(savings). 

The  sum  of  usage  variance  (Section  2a)  and  price  variance  (Section 
2b)  equals  total  cost  variance— $71,000. 

Enough  of  the  mechanics.  What  does  it  do  for  management? 
Several  things.  First,  assuming  our  budgeteers  and  accountants  are 
doing  their  jobs  estimating  and  accounting,  it  allows  management 
to  "fix"  the  right  problem.  If  civilian  employment  work-year  usage 
is  the  problem,  variance  analysis  tells  management  to:  (1)  hire  more 
employees  to  meet  the  plan,  (2)  hire  fewer  new  employees  to 
conserve  work-years,  or  (3)  extend  the  lapse  between  terminations 
and  hirings  to  conserve  work-years.  If  civilian  employment  work- 
year  price  is  a  problem,  variance  analysis  tells  management  to:  (1) 
restructure  the  civilian  work  force  to'  "average  down"  work-year 
cost,  (2)  hire  at  lower  grades,  or  (3)  fire  the  budget  officer  because 
he  can't  estimate  future  costs!  (Just  seeing  if  you're  paying 
attention.) 

Variance  analysis  also  gives  the  Civilian  Employment  and  Cost 
Management  Committee  monthly  feedback  on  their  controlling  (fifth 
principle  of  management)  actions  and  decisions.  The  committee 
needs  timely  feedback  to  manage  the  civilian  employment  and  cost 
programs.  As  the  fiscal  year  progresses,  time  works  against 
management  to  take  enough  responsive,  corrective  actions  to  meet 
the  budgeted  plan. 

In  summary,  variance  analysis  is  an  effective  tool  in  managing 
the  civilian  employment  and  cost  plan.  Try  it,  I  think  you'll  like 
it!  It  puts  the  management  principle  of  control  back  into  comptroller 
and  the  Civilian  Employment  and  Cost  Management  Committee. 
With  a  sound  accounting  system,  variance  analysis  has  similar 
potential  in  managing  flying  hours  O&M  supply  and  AVFUEL 
costs. 
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Cost  Analysis:  The  AFCC  Perspective  .  .  .  (Continued  from  Page  9) 


in  developing  requirements  and  budgets,  design  of  electronic 
equipment  installations,  development  of  technical  specifications  of 
new  equipment  and  facilities,  preparation  of  equipment  standards, 
and  installation  and  removal  of  electronic  equipment.  Each 
requirement  for  engineering  and/or  installation  support  needs  our 
estimate  of  resources  to  satisfy  the  requirement.  Cost  factors  used 
in  preparing  such  estimates  are  critical  in  the  sense  that  subsequent 
programming  actions  rely  on  these  estimates. 

Additionally,  we  are  responsible  for  performing  an  independent 
review  of  economic  analyses  prepared  within  the  command.  We  work 
closely  with  the  HQ  AFCC  staff  activities  and  subordinate  units  in 
providing  technical  guidance  for  preparation  of  economic  analyses 
and  perform  a  final  review  in  support  of  certification  actions. 

Traffic  Analysis  (T/A) 

Our  success  or  failure  is  measured  by  the  level  of  support  provided 
by  analysts  to  the  AFCC  staff  and  other  activities  requiring  special 
assistance.  In  the  analysis  area,  we  have  recently  completed  an 
independent  review  of  the  traffic  analysis  function.  The  T/A  function 
is  an  audit,  quality  control  type  function  performed  within 
Telecommunication  Centers  (TCCs)  to  improve  efficiency  and 
customer  satisfaction.  Several  TCCs  are  scheduled  to  be  upgraded 
from  a  manual  to  an  automated  mode  of  operation  to  achieve  faster, 
more  efficient  transmission  of  messages. 

At  the  request  of  the  AFCC  Commander,  an  independent 
cost/benefit  trade-off  was  conducted  to  help  assess  the  importance 
of  traffic  analysis  once  the  centers  have  been  automated  and  the 
transferability  of  the  traffic  analyst's  duties  to  achieve  potential 


reductions  in  personnel  requirements.  Each  duty  of  the  traffic  analyst 
was  examined  and  compared  to  various  TCCs  throughout  the  Air 
Force.  Based  on  our  preliminary  analysis,  management  directed  the 
functional  office  of  primary  responsibility  (OPR)  to  identify  specific 
duties  which  could  be  eliminated  or  transferred  which  possibly  result 
in  manpower  savings. 

Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM) 

We  have  also  taken  the  initiative  this  year  in  working  with  the 
staff  in  development  of  cost  data  in  support  of  the  M  AICOM  Program 
Objective  Memorandum  submission.  We  work  one-on-one  with  each 
Program  Element  Monitor  (PEM)  in  developing  accurate  cost 
estimates  for  Program  Decision  Packages  (PDPs).  We  want  to  insure 
that  each  of  our  AFCC  PDPs  successfully  withstand  the  scrutiny 
of  respective  Air  Staff  C3  Panel  and  Operating  Budget  Review 
Committees. 

In  summary,  our  objective  is  to  give  the  reader  the  AFCC 
perspective  of  cost  analysis.  As  you  can  see  from  the  foregoing 
examples,  the  Air  Force  Communications  Command  is  very 
program  oriented.  Communications,  Air  Traffic  Control,  and  Data 
Processing  are  an  absolutely  essential  part  to  the  defense  of  our 
nation  and  providing  management  the  support  needed  to  make 
decisions  affecting  defense  is  our  charter.  For  those  of  you  looking 
for  future  assignments,  AFCC  offers  a  rewarding  experience  in  the 
cost  career  field. 
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Civilian  Pay  Cost  Management  Using  Variance  Analysis  .  .  .(Continued) 


Chart  3 

Civilian  Pay  Variance  Analysis  ($000) 

Section  1 
Work-Year  Variance 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Work- Year  Plan 
Actual 

Variance 

Section  2 

Total  Cost  Variance 

37.01 
37.10 

72.67 
72.60 

111.78 
112.26 

148.12 
148.51 

182.90 
182.91 

223.19 
222.65 

261.62 
261.79 

299.66 
299.00 

339.70 
337.76 

379.83 
377.80 

419.96 
417.02 

456.65 
455.62 

-.09 

+  .07 

-.49 

-.39 

-.01 

+  .54 

-.17 

+  .66 

+  1.94 

+  2.03 

+  2.94 

+  1.03 

Budgeted  Work-Year 

Plan 
Actual  Cost 

Total  Cost  Variance 

Section2a 
Vsage  Variance 

$654 
660 

1,285 
1,310 

1,977 
1,958 

2,618 
2,592 

3,233 
3,222 

3,944 
3,873 

4,622 

4,537 

5,268 
5,223 

5,972 
5,975 

6,678 
6,673 

7,383 

7,355 

8,028 
8,053 

J  -6 

-25 

+  19 

+26 

+  // 

+  71 

+  «5 

+45 

-3 

+  5 

+28 

-25 

Budgeted  Work-Year 
Actual  WY  @  BGT  Rate 

Usage  Variance 

Section  2b 
Price  Variance 

$654 
655 

1,285 
1,283 

1,977 
1,983 

2,618 
2,623 

3,233 
3,231 

3,944 
3,933 

4,622 
4,624 

5,268 

5,257 

5,972 
5,938 

6,678 
6,642 

7,383 
7,332 

8,028 
8,010 

S  -1 

+  2 

-6 

-5 

+2 

+11 

-2 

+11 

+34 

+34 

+51 

+18 

Actual  WY  @  BGT  Rate 
Actual  Obligations 

Price  Variance 

$655 
660 

1,283 
1,310 

1,983 
1,958 

2,623 
2,592 

3,231 
3,222 

3,933 

3,873 

4,624 

4,537 

5,257 
5,223 

5,938 
5,975 

6,642 
6,673 

7,332 
7,355 

8.010 
8,053 

S  -5 

-27 

+25 

+31 

+  9 

+  60 

+  87 

+34 

-37 

-31 

-23 

-43 

® 
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Independent  Cost  Estimating 


by  Mr  Albert  Fong 
Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center/AMC,  McClellan  AFB,  CA 


In  December  1979  the  Commander  of  the  Sacramento  Air 
Logistics  Center  (SM-ALC),  Maj  Gen  Dewey  K.K.  Lowe, 
called  on  the  Comptroller  and  the  Director  of  Contracting 
and  Manufacturing  to  develop  an  independent  cost  estimating 
capability,  something  that  the  major  systems  acquisition  folks 
have  been  doing  for  quite  some  time.  General  Lowe  felt  that 
development  and  use  of  this  capability  in  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  would  enhance  the  command's 
acquisition  responsibilities.  We  developed  this  capability  and 
now  that  the  word  is  out,  the  what,  how  and  why  are  being 
heard  around  AFLC.  We  will  try  to  answer  these  concerns 
from  the  lessons  learned  in  preparing  three  independent  cost 
estimates  (ICEs). 

What? 

What  is  an  ICE?  In  general,  it  can  range  from  a  simple 
validation  of  a  unit  price  to  a  grass  roots  acquisition  cost 
analysis.  The  important  word  is  independent.  The  program 
requires  that  it  be  prepared  by  people  outside  and  free  of 
program  advocacy.  It  is  not  an  Independent  Cost  Analysis 
(ICA).  Likening  an  ICE  to  an  ICA  can  result  in  confusion 
and  discourage  people  from  using  the  ICE  program.  An  ICA 
is  required  for  major  (DSARC)  milestones,  and  is  prepared 
on  a  life  cycle  cost  basis  to  include  research  and  development, 
production,  and  Operation  and  Support  (O&S)  costs.  The 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  prepares  ICA's  with  the 
participation  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  Air 
Training  Command,  and  the  using  commands  in  the  O&S 
cost  area.  An  ICE,  as  prepared  at  SM-ALC,  develops  a  unit 
cost  for  the  object  being  procured.  The  object  is  usually  a 
piece  of  hardware,  but  may  be  services. 

How? 

How  is  an  ICE  prepared?  A  good  question— not  easily 
answered.  We  have  found  no  standard  model  applicable  to 
all  ICEs.  The  estimating  technique  will  be  unique  with  each 
program  selected  for  ICE  and  will  be  greatly  dependent  on 
the  available  data.  The  search  for  data  is  the  most  difficult 
task  in  preparing  an  ICE.  Also,  all  input  data  must  be 
normalized  to  the  year  of  the  ICE.  When  required  elements 
of  data  are  not  available,  engineering  estimates  are 
developed.  A  cost  improvement  curve  is  then  developed  and 
applied  to  estimate  the  total  quantity.  As  a  check  to  improve 
credibility,  the  ICE  should  be  validated.  Ideally,  if  data  is 
available,  a  second  ICE  is  prepared  using  an  alternate 
estimating  procedure.  Here  are  some  examples  of  our  ICEs 
and  the  different  techniques  we  used: 

*    SCOPE  DIAL  is  an  Air  Force  Communications  Command 
(AFCC)  long-range  program  to  update  telephone  systems  at  various 


$ 


locations.  SM-ALC  is  buying  the  hardware  for  AFCC.  We  did  an 
ICE  for  the  FY  82  program  for  14  switches  at  Vandenberg  AFB, 
CA;  two  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH;  one  at  the  Defense  Electronic 
Supply  Agency,  OH;  and  one  at  Osan  AB,  Korea.  These  new  digital 
switches  range  from  a  massive  central  office  with  11,539  ports  at 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH,  to  a  small  remote  terminal  with  298 
ports  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  CA.  AFCC  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Agency  were  the  primary  sources  for  input  data.  In  addition,  we 
were  able  to  compare  new  digital  hardware  with  the  old  electro- 
mechanical switches  at  the  local  Roseville  Telephone  Company, 
which  was  in  the  midst  of  a  conversion  program.  For  the  ICE  we 
used  parametric  data  contained  in  a  report  prepared  by  a  commercial 
consultant  to  AFCC .  The  report  categorized  three  types  of  switches 
with  cost  per  port  for  each— central  office,  private  branch  exchange, 
and  remote  switch.  Each  switch  required  a  factored  cost  for  test. 
Also  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  CA,  there  were  costs  for  42  T-l  carrier 
systems.  This  ICE  was' validated  by  data  from  various  AFCC  studies. 

•  Our  second  ICE  was  prepared  for  the  F-lll  computer.  This 
is  a  CLASS  IV  modification  program  of  form,  fit,  function 
replacement  for  the  AN/AYK-6  computer.  We  used  an  estimating 
model  for  a  digital  computer  which  was  furnished  by  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  (OASD/PA&E).  The  model  was  developed  by  a 
commercial  firm  for  OASD/PA&E.  It  is  based  on  historical  data 
from  12  digital  computer  programs.  Using  parametric  techniques, 
the  model  develops  costs  for  the  four  following  major  components 
and  aggregates  them  to  the  computer  cost— The  central  processing 
unit  (CPU)  is  based  on  number  of  CPUs  in  the  computer,  word 
length,  and  whether  it  is  a  multi-processor  or  not;  the  memory  is 
based  on  word  length,  first  fiscal  year  of  production,  and  core  or 
film  memory;  the  input/output  device  is  based  on  total  area  of  printed 
circuit  boards;  and  the  power  supply  is  based  on  input  wattage 
requirements  and  whether  the  computer  is  used  in  an  aircraft  or  on 
the  ground.  Most  of  the  data  was  taken  from  the  contract 
specifications  or  furnished  by  the  engineers.  This  ICE  was  validated 
by  the  RCA  Price  model. 

•  PACER  BOUNCE  is  a  program  for  procurement  of  fixed  base 
and  transportable  transceivers.  The  program  is  still  in  source 
selection,  so  that  much  of  the  information  is  not  yet  releasable.  We 
used  an  engineering  build-up  technique  for  the  ICE.  To  the  average 
price  of  four  existing  transceivers,  we  added  factors  for  engineering 
complexity  and  for  upgrading  commercial  to  military  specifications. 
Again,  validation  was  accomplished  using  the  RCA  Price  model. 

Why? 

Why  is  an  ICE  needed?  Certainly  a  buyer  would  not  seem 
to  need  another  complication  to  contend  with  in  negotiation. 
Yet,  how  often  have  we  heard  the  complaints  of  price 
inadequacies  on  purchase  requests?  Why  an  ICE  when  there 
is  competition  to  drive  the  bid  prices  down?  An  ICE  is 
informative  and  useful  for  the  buyer,  not  the  bidder.  Even 
with  competition,  the  buyer  needs  a  reasonable  idea  of  what 
the  price  should  be  before  he  opens  the  first  bid.  Again,  an 
ICE  is  a  work  of  independence,  free  of  any  advocacy  bias. 
Our  governing  regulation  (SM-ALCR  173-1)  states:  The  ICE 
will  be  used  by  the  Principal  Contracting  Office  (PCO)  as 
a  baseline  for  checking  offeror 's  proposals  by  pointing  out 
apparent  gross  inconsistencies  which  should  be  subjected  to 
greater  inquiry. 
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The  Air  Force  Intelligence  Service 

by  Lt  Col  (S)  Lloyd  S.  Garner,  Comptroller 


The  Air  Force  Intelligence  Service  (AFIS)  was 
established  as  a  Separate  Operating  Agency  (SOA)  on  27 
June  1972,  to  provide  specialized  intelligence  operations 
and  support  to  both  HQ  USAF  and  USAF  commanders. 
HQ  AFIS  is  located  at  Ft  Belvoir,  Virginia,  with 
directorates  situated  throughout  the  Washington  D.C. 
metropolitan  area,  three  operating  locations  within  the 
CONUS,  and  several  subordinate  units  overseas.  Our 
primary  mission  is  to  collect,  evaluate,  correlate,  and 
disseminate  intelligence.  AFIS  supports  USAF  planning  and 
combat  operations  by  providing  all-source  intelligence 
affecting  Air  Force  policies,  resources,  force  deployment 
and  employment,  indications  and  warning,  intelligence 
analysis  of  current  operations,  and  special  intelligence 
research.  AFIS  provides  experts  on  targeting,  weapons, 
photo  research,  geodesy,  and  cartography  to  ensure  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  key  Air 
Staff  officers  receive  the  timely  and  accurate  intelligence 
necessary  to  assess  critical  situations  in  world  crises. 

From  the  inception  of  AFIS  as  a  Separate  Operating 
Agency,  our  role  in  providing  intelligence  support  to  HQ 
USAF  and  USAF  commanders  has  grown  substantially.  We 
oversee  security  policies  covering  special  intelligence  and 
intelligence  telecommunications;  manage  the  Air  Force 
Intelligence  Data  Handling  System;  support  the  Defense 
Attache  System-,  manage  the  Air  Force  Intelligence  Reserve 
program;  and  conduct  the  Air  Force's  Soviet  Awareness 
program.  In  addition,  AFIS  provides  intelligence  support  to 
electronic  warfare  activities  and  manages  all  aspects  of 
intelligence  support  for  evasion,  escape,  and  prisoner  of  war 
matters.  We  also  serve  as  the  action  office  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  code  of  conduct  training 
and  the  Air  Force  contact  with  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency.  Finally,  through  the  Air  Force  Special  Activities 
Center,  AFIS  provides  centralized  management  over  all  Air 
Force  activities  involved  in  the  collection  of  information 


from  human  resources  (HUMINT). 

Comptroller 

The  Comptroller  function  serves  as  the  principal 
financial  advisor  to  the  Commander  and  staff.  Our  function 
has  evolved  in  much  the  same  way  as  our  SOA  has  grown. 
Initially,  we  were  a  combined  Accounting/Budget 
operation.  During  recent  years,  comptroller  responsibility 
has  grown  as  intelligence  support  requirements  have 
increased.  We  now  provide  comptroller  support  to  16 
directorates  and  special  staff  elements  within  the 
Washington  D.C.  area,  and  11  Operating  Budget  Account 
Numbers  (OBANS)  worldwide.  We  support  746  active  duty 
personnel  with  an  annual  operating  budget  of  $48  million, 
and  an  investment  equipment  account  of  200K.  The  AFIS 
Comptroller  function  is  staffed  by  seven  personnel 
organized  into  three  branches:  Accounting  and  Finance, 
Management  Analysis  and  Budget.  There  is  limited 
comptroller  expertise  within  AFIS  elements;  therefore, 
Resource  Management  System  (RMS)  training  and  open 
communication  with  our  financial  managers  are  emphasized 
to  ensure  that  our  financial  resources  are  used  productively. 
Initiatives  in  these  areas  will  be  highlighted  as  each 
comptroller  discipline  is  reviewed. 

Accounting  and  Finance 

We  have  one  senior  NCO,  MSgt  Robert  L.  Grove, 
assigned  to  this  function.  Both  accounting  and 
disbursement  policies  affecting  AFIS  resources  are 
formulated  and  implemented  through  this  branch.  Specific 
duties  and  responsibilities  require  a  wide  range  of  job 
knowledge  and  experience  in  Accounting  and  Finance. 

Since  all  AFIS  elements,  including  the  headquarters,  are 
tenanted  on  other  DOD  facilities,  we  rely  on  other  agencies 
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for  most  common  support  services  such  as  our 
command/base  level  accounting  and  procurement  or 
contracting  support.  Boiling  AFB  handles  our  command 
accounting  while  base  level  accounting  support  is  provided 
by  host  Accounting  and  Finance  Offices  (AFO's) 
worldwide.  Procurement  and  contracting  support  is 
provided  by  such  agencies  as  Rome  Air  Development 
Center  at  Griffiss  AFB,  New  York,  and  Defense  Contract 
Services  Administration  Region  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Our  NCO  must  be  proficient  in  all  aspects  of  accounting  to 
resolve  the  various  problems  that  can  occur  when  so  many 
different  agencies  are  involved.  This  branch  handles 
everything  from  interpreting  accounting  directives  to 
loading  fund  targets  in  the  1050  supply  system.  From  an 
accounting  standpoint,  fiscal  year  end  close  out  is  a  real 
challenge,  primarily  because  of  the  geographic  separation  of 
AF1S  from  the  support  locations.  Specific  close-out  actions 
(i.e.,  validating  records,  commitment  follow-up,  and 
establishing  flash  reports)  must  be  accomplished  by 
coordinating  with  personnel  around  the  world. 

While  the  emphasis  is  on  accounting,  this  function  is  also 
involved  with  disbursement  matters.  As  the  single  finance 
specialist  in  AFIS,  MSgt  Grove  provides  assistance  on  pay 
and  travel  problems.  In  addition,  this  function  is  the  office 
of  primary  responsibility  (OPR)  for  the  intelligence  portion 
of  the  Air  Force  Contingency  Fund.  In  April  1980,  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  (ACS/I)  transferred 
execution  responsibilities  for  the  entire  Intelligence 
Contingency  Fund  to  AFIS.  Air  Force  intelligence 
activities,  through  the  ACS/I,  have  access  to  these  funds 
which  are  expended  on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  We  have  budget  and  funding  responsibility  for 
this  program  and  liaison  interface  with  five  Intelligence 
Contingency  Fund  (ICF)  managers  throughout  the  Air 
Force.  In  addition,  we  act  as  the  audit  focal  point  and  issue 
instructions  to  those  ICF  managers  who  use  disbursing  or 
paying  agents. 

Management  Analysis 

Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (MA)  is  relatively  new  to 
AFIS.  Prior  to  1980,  AFIS  did  not  have  a  management 
analysis  capability.  Presently  we  have  one  individual,  TSgt 
Ronald  E.  LaCoss,  assigned  to  this  function.  Some  of  the 
tasks  now  being  performed  include  Special  Studies,  the 
Special  Study  Exchange  Program,  Information 
Requirements  Management  Control,  and  Validating  Cost 
and  Economic  Analyses.  TSgt  LaCoss  is  our  focal  point  for 
the  Fast  Payback  Capital  Investment  Program  (FASCAP). 
As  such,  he  provides  assistance  to  command  resource 
managers  in  identifying  and  preparing  potential  FASCAP 
packages. 

Our  initial  MA  effort  concentrated  on  special  studies  in 
order  to  provide  maximum  benefit  to  AFIS.  We  were  able 
to  address  specific  problems  within  AFIS  and  offer 
immediate,  cost-effective  solutions.  We  recently  completed 


studies  of  our  TDY  and  equipment  rental  programs.  The 
TDY  study  contained  several  recommendations  which  will 
result  in  better  utilization  of  our  O&M  funds  and  improve 
procedures  for  issuing  travel  orders.  The  equipment  rental 
study  enabled  this  SO  A  to  receive  additional  FY  81 
investment  funding  to  purchase  several  leased  items.  Along 
with  budget  personnel,  TSgt  LaCoss  is  currently  involved  in 
developing  a  practical  guide  to  resource  management  for 
AFIS  financial  managers.  Located  at  various  DOD 
installations,  Resource  Advisors  (RA's)  have  to  be  familiar 
with  and  use  several  different  resource  management 
systems.  Our  RMS  guide  is  intended  to  assist  our  RA's  in 
executing  their  programs. 

AFIS  has  just  undergone  an  internal  reorganization 
which  created  a  Chief  of  Staff  position.  Our  immediate 
plans  include  developing  a  management  information  system 
and  fact  book  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  Commander.  By 
utilizing  existing  data  sources,  we  intend  to  develop  a 
central  data  base  of  management  information  pertaining  to 
all  AFIS  elements.  This  will  provide  the  command  section 
with  a  management  tool  to  aid  in  evaluating  mission 
performance,  identifying  problem  areas,  and  monitoring 
improvement  actions. 

Budget 

Our  Budget  Branch  is  currently  staffed  by  a  budget 
officer,  Lt  Terrence  Frost,  and  two  analysts.  Our  O&M 
program  involves  three  Major  Force  Programs  (MFP's)  and 
18  Program  Elements  (PE's).  For  this  reason,  we  are 
organized  internally  by  MFP.  One  analyst,  MSgt  Michael 
Hansen,  manages  our  intelligence  programs  (MFP  3)  and 
civilian  pay;  the  other  analyst,  Mr  J.  Hazlett,  manages  our 
intelligence  training  support  and  management  headquarters 
account  (MFP's  8  and  9).  Portions  of  our  O&M  program  are 
developed  through  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program 
channels.  Specifically,  Intelligence  Data  Handling  Systems 
(IDHS),  HUMINT,  and  two  special  collection  programs  are 
formulated  within  the  General  Defense  Intelligence 
Program  (GDIP).  Our  MFP  3  analyst  must  keep  abreast  of 
current  developments  in  both  the  GDIP  and  Air  Force 
Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  cycles.  We  assist 
intelligence  Program  Element  Monitors  (PEM's)  in 
developing  and  validating  AFIS  O&M  requirements  during 
GDIP  exercises.  We  also  budget  and  defend  these  same 
requirements  through  the  Operating  Budget  and  Financial 
Plan.  Correct  identification  of  these  requirements  in  both 
exercises  is  vital  to  ensuring  AFIS  receives  the  required 
funds  during  the  Air  Force  distribution  process. 

Some  individual  programs  range  in  size  from  a  few 
thousand  to  multi-million  dollar  efforts,  we  rely  on 
financial  committees  and  individual  resource  managers  to 
manage  our  various  programs.  We  have  developed  three 
separate  Financial  Working  Groups  (FWG's)  which  allow  us 
to  be  more  responsive  to  individual  programs.  During 
budget  preparation,  the  FWG's  meet  to  review  and  validate 
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organizational  inputs  from  our  various  managers.  We  then 
convert  the  data  to  PE  structure  for  review  and  analysis 
against  tentative  funding  levels  and  prioritize  unfunded 
requirements.  It  is  then  our  financial  management  board 
reviews  this  data  and  makes  final  decisions. 

Our  financial  committees  also  play  an  important  role  in 
the  execution  of  individual  programs.  We  use  a  simple 
execution  report  to  communicate  with  individual  financial 
managers.  Our  financial  managers  submit  a  marked-up  copy 
of  their  monthly  inquiry  report  to  identify  quarterly  needs, 
reprogramming  actions,  unfunded  requirements,  and  any 
potential  accounting  problems.  We  use  these  reports  for 
internal  analysis,  working  group  agenda  items,  and 
crossfeed  them  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Branch  to 
investigate  accounting  problems.  Our  financial  management 


board  meets  regularly  to  review/approve  fund  distribution 
and  reprogramming  actions. 

Summary 

We  envision  continued  growth  in  the  AFIS  intelligence 
support  role  to  HQ  USAF  and  USAF  commanders.  Current 
world  political  and  economic  conditions  are  placing  a 
heavier  burden  on  all  intelligence  activities  to  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  time-sensitive  departmental 
intelligence.  Resource  management  training  will  be  our 
number  one  Comptroller  initiative  in  order  to  ensure  that 
AFIS  financial  resources  are  applied  in  a  productive 
manner.  We  also  intend  to  expand  our  management  analysis 
function  in  order  to  improve  the  resource  management 
capability  throughout  AFIS. 
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Recovery  of  Data  Automation  Costs  Through 

Fee-for-Service 

by  Lt  Col  Charles  R.  Brown,  Jr. 


The  San  Antonio  Data  Services  Center  (SADSC)  was 
established  in  September  1972  as  a  result  of  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  recommendation  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
providing  centralized  data  processing  support  to  a  base  of 
diversified  computer  users.  In  order  to  make  DOD  and  other 
federal  customers  aware  of  the  cost  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  (ADPE)  and  of  providing  data  automa- 
tion services,  as  well  as  to  make  SADSC  cost  conscious  and 
efficient,  SADSC  implemented  a  fee-for-service  concept  in 
July  1974.  Presently,  SADSC  supports  not  only  the  Air 
Force,  Army  and  Navy,  but  federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Only  about  half  of  SADSC 's  customers  are  in  San 
Antonio  (where  the  center  is  located).  The  rest  are  located 
throughout  the  CONUS,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Germany,  and 
England  and  interface  with  SADSC 's  computers  through 
sophisticated  communications  networks. 

Patterned  much  like  the  data  processing  service  bureaus 
formed  in  the  private  sector,  the  SADSC  implemented  a  fee- 
for-service  concept  permitting  users  to  pay  only  for  that 
portion  of  computer  time  and  resources  used.  The  SADSC 
operates  in  conformance  with  USAF  guidelines  relative  to 
fee-for-service  and  cost  recovery,  thus  serving  as  an  example 
of  how  most  federal  automatic  data  processing  (ADP)  sites 
may  operate  in  the  future.  In  fact,  in  every  essential  respect, 
SADSC  is  currently  complying  with  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  Circular  No.  A-121,  Cost  Accounting, 
Cost  Recovery  and  Interagency  Sharing  of  Data  Processing 
Facilities. 

Fee-for-service  may  be  defined  as  an  accounting  and  billing 
method  designed  to  recover  the  operational  costs  of  the 
computer  center,  fairly  distributing  these  costs  over  the  user 
base.  Users  become  aware  of  the  costs  associated  with  data 
processing  and  initiate  procedures  to  become  self-policing 
through  mandatory  budget  considerations. 

The  benefits  derived  can  best  be  summarized  by  viewing 
fee-for-service  on  the  basis  of  a  buyer/ seller  relationship. 
The  seller  is  forced  to  be  efficient,  competitive  and  respon- 
sive. This  is  axiomatic  to  the  survival  of  the  seller.  The  seller, 
as  well  as  the  buyer,  becomes  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
ADP  processing.  Finally,  the  buyer  who  is  paying  for  the 
resources  used,  has  a  built-in  incentive  to  conserve.  These 
are  self-evident  economic  principles  required  to  maximize 
utility  and  allocate  ADP  dollars  to  receive  the  greatest  return. 

The  SADSC  provides  its  services  on  a  full  cost  reimburse- 
ment basis,  i.e.,  the  users'  fee  for  using  SADSC  services 
is  the  cost  the  SADSC  incurs  in  providing  those  services. 


There  is  no  profit  margin  tacked  onto  the  costs.  In  fact,  as 
more  customers  expand  their  processing,  costs  to  all  users 
will  be  reduced  since  the  SADSC,  by  law,  cannot  recover 
more  costs  than  it  incurs.  Therefore,  increasing  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  computer  (up  to  the  point  where  saturation  occurs 
and  performance  is  impacted)  has  two  beneficial  effects.  Not 
only  is  the  per  unit  cost  of  service  driven  down  but  utiliza- 
tion of  installed  ADPE  is  maximized,  insuring  upgrade  or 
augmentation  of  equipment  does  not  occur  until  it  is  really 
needed. 

The  mechanism  used  to  recover  costs  is  simple  to  under- 
stand and  produces  the  same  costs  for  a  process  that  is 
repeated  several  times.  It  is  adaptable  to  changes  in.  costs 
of  operation  and  to  fluctuations  in  user  workload.  A  refund 
system  is  also  an  integral  feature  of  the  fee-for-service 
implementation  at  SADSC.  This  insures  that  users  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  processing  that  is  unsuccessful  for  reasons 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

There  are  two  types  of  fee-for-service  costs  that  users 
should  be  familiar  with— direct  and  indirect  costs.  Direct 
costs  are  those  costs  incurred  by  the  central  and  remote  site 
for  the  sole  support  of  a  single  user,  such  as  dedicated  hard- 
ware or  software.  Indirect  costs  are  those  costs  incurred  by 
the  central  site  in  support  of  several  or  all  users,  such  as 
equipment,  personnel,  physical  plant  and  supplies.  Those 
costs  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  computer  resources 
used. 

A  significant  advantage  of  fee-for-service  at  SADSC  is  that 
customers  do  not  have  to  be  concerned  with  paying  vendors 
for  hardware  or  software.  The  SADSC  pays  all  the  users' 
bills  from  various  vendors  and  sends  each  user  one 
consolidated  bill.  This  bill  contains  all  the  direct  and  indirect 
costs  incurred  by  the  customer.  In  fact,  this  is  but  one 
example  of  the  value  added  benefit  of  doing  business  with 
SADSC.  In  addition  to  paying  bills,  SADSC  helps  engineer 
a  solution  to  the  automation  problem,  does  all  the  procure- 
ment paperwork  for  necessary  hardware,  software,  and 
communications  lines,  and  provides  training  to  the  customer 
on  the  proper  use  of  the  hardware  and  software  ordered  for 
him. 

Potential  customers  are  encouraged  to  make  arrangements 
to  benchmark  a  job  in  order  to  determine  how  much  their 
processing  at  SADSC  would  cost.  Processing  costs  for 
programs  running  at  other  sites  may  be  estimated  based  on 
their  current  resource  utilization  statistics. 

SADSC 's  experience  with  fee-for-service  has  been  very 
positive  and  several  lessons  have  been  learned  that  may  have 
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wide-spread  Air  Force  and  federal  government  applicability. 
First  and  foremost,  fee-for-service  saves  money.  This  is 
because  any  resource  viewed  by  its  users  as  being  free  will 
tend  to  be  abused  or  at  least  not  managed  as  well  as  one  for 
which  the  costs  are  evident.  Another  important  benefit  of 
fee-for-service  is,  since  costs  are  being  recovered  from  end 
users,  it  is  often  easier  to  justify  the  costs  of  upgrades  and/or 
the  use  of  new  technologies.  Further,  the  use  of  new 
technologies  or  technologically  advanced  equipment  results 
in  cost  savings  itself.  Every  major  upgrade  at  SADSC  has 
resulted  in  either  a  net  decrease  in  cost  or  a  cost  increase 
that  is  far  less,  on  a  percentage  basis,  than  the  computer 
productivity  increase  that  resulted  from  the  upgrade.  Finally, 
the  value  added  approach  that  SADSC  considers  a  significant 
part  of  its  fee-for-service  implementation,  and  its  overall 
approach  to  business,  is  important.  Customer  satisfaction  is 
essential.  SADSC  has  learned  that  satisfied  customers  and 
low  costs  are  the  key  to  successfully  meeting  the  challenge 
of  soliciting  business  from  customers,  many  of  whom  could 
gtifree  computer  support  elsewhere. 
If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  fee-for-service 


system  at  SADSC,  contact  Lt  Col  Willie  D.  Cowan, 
Commander,  at  Autovon  945-3690/4005  or  if  a  commercial 
line  is  needed-(512)  828-1433. 
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Lt  Col  Brown  is  Deputy  Commander 

and  Public  Affairs  Officer  of  the  San 

Antonio  Data  Services  Center  (AFCC), 

San  Antonio,  TX.  He  holds  a  bachelor's 

degree    in    mathematics    from    the 

University  of  North  Carolina  and  a 

master's  degree  in  applied  mathematics 

from  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Prior  to  his  present  assignment,  Lt  Col 

Brown    was    Chief,    Programming 

Branch,  Directorate  of  Intelligence,  Data  Services,  and  Chief, 

Information  Processing  Division,  Directorate  of  Computation 

Services,  both  located  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH.  He  entered 

military  service  in  1963. 
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Need  Office  Copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller? 

We  have  received  numerous  requests  by  telephone  and  letter  to  send  copies  of  The  Air  Force 
Comptroller  to  various  activities  throughout  the  Air  Force.  Due  to  the  number  of  copies  supplied 
to  the  magazine  office  and  lack  of  personnel  on  the  staff,  we  cannot  provide  this  service, 
especially  on  a  recurring  basis. 

This  does  not  mean  you  can't  obtain  a  copy  or  increase  the  number  of  copies  received  by 
your  organization;  however,  you  must  go  through  your  Publications  Distribution  Office  (PDO). 
The  procedure  to  follow  is  quite  simple: 

Ask  your  "Customer  Accounts  Representative,"  usually  located  in  the  administrative 
section  of  your  organization,  to  fill  out  an  AF  Form  764a  (RQN  and  RQMT  Request), 
refer  to  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  as  AFRP  170-2,  tell  them  the  number  of  copies 
requested,  and  submit  the  form  to  your  PDO. 

Before  you  know  it,  your  office  will  start  receiving  copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  on 
a  recurring  basis. 
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Air  Force-Wide  Cost  and  N 


Col  Kane,  Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (AF/ACM), 
surrounded  by  the  hosts  from  the  US  Air  Force  Academy  ACM  office,  accepts 
a  falcon  from  attendees  in  honor  of  his  leadership  and  outstanding  functional 
management. 


Maj  Gen  Kelly,  Superintendent  of  the  US  Air  Force  Academy,  delivers  an 
opening  address  on  the  need  for  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  in  the 
decision-making  process. 


'82  Theme: 

Move  to  Improve 


Intensive  work  sessions  amid  the  pageantry  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy  characterized  the  Air 
Force  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Workshop  (1—5 
November  1982).  About  eighty  officers,  civilians  and 
NCOs  from  HQ  USAF,  the  major  commands 
(MAJCOMS)  and  other  organizations  shared  views  and 
ideas  in  panel  discussions. 

A  major  issue  of  the  workshop  was  the  wartime  role 
of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (ACM). 
Commanders  need  a  source  of  answers  to  what  if 
questions  about  resources  during  wartime,  and  ACM 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  those  questions.  Next, 
attendees  carefully  considered  the  future  course  of  this 
career  field  with  specific  actions  for  1983,  1985  and 
1990.  Particular  areas  of  emphasis  were  people, 
mission,  and  equipment.  AF/ACM  will  fold  these 
initiatives  into  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  plan  for  the 
future— Project  AC  90. 

Another  subject  of  discussion  was  civilian  career 
development.  As  a  result  of  this  session,  Cindy  Heath 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  Operations  (OCPO), 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas,  agreed  to  publish  a  column 
regarding  the  Comptroller  Civilian  Career  Management 
Program  (CCCMP)  in  the  Crossfeed  to  deal  with  issues 
of  interest  to  ACM  civilians. 

A  panel  on  the  base  level  applications  of  cost  analysis 
selected  the  first  eleven  analytical  techniques  for  use 


Lt  Gen  George  M.  Browning,  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  stresses  the 
attributes  of  a  good  office  and  the  need  for  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
to  assume  a  wartime  role. 
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ement  Analysis  Workshop 


'83  Theme: 

Results  are  the  Key 


as  case  studies  at  Sheppard  AFB,  TX,  and  then  their 
development  into  audiovisual  training  aids.  A  cookbook 
of  these  techniques  will  be  developed  for  base  level  use. 
Conferees  also  examined  the  Management  Assistance 
Service  (MAS)  approach. 

As  a  follow-up,  AF/ACM  has  rescinded  AFR  173-4, 
Special  Studies  Abstracts.  In  replacement,  AFR  178-4 
has  been  revised  to  include  centralized  crossfeed  of 
MAS  studies  while  maintaining  the  confidentiality  the 
program  requires.  Moderators  and  recorders  prepared 
formal  results  of  each  panel.  These  reports  were 
crossfed  to  all  MAJCOMs  after  receipt  at  HQ  USAF. 
If  your  local  ACM  office  hasn't  yet  received  information 
on  the  workshop  results,  call  your  MAJCOM  point  of 
contact. 

Last  year's  theme  was  Move  to  Improve.  Colonel 
Hadley,  Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  at 
Headquarters  Air  Training  Command,  and  Lt  Col 
Clouse,  the  Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
at  Headquarters  Alaskan  Air  Command,  briefed  on  the 
excellent  progress  they  had  made  in  mission 
involvement  and  visit  programs. 

In  closing  the  workshop,  Colonel  Kane,  the  Director 
of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  HQ  USAF,  stressed 
the  Move  to  Improve  is  over.  The  career  field  is  ready. 
The  theme  for  this  year  is  Results  are  the  Key. 
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Ms  Brenda  Cox  was  honored  as  the  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
Outstanding  Civilian. 


N  f  /iV"    »   1 

Lt  Larry  Spencer  accepts  award  for  being  named  the  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  Officer  of  the  Year. 


SMSgt  George  Tatum  is  recognized  for  selection  as  the  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  NCO  of  the  Year. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


Assistant  Comptroller 
for  Accounting  &  Finance 


by  Brig  General  D.  Lynn  Rans 


Base-Level  Retired  Pay  Service.  Base-level  retired  pay 
service  has  been  expanded  to  include  1 1  USAFE  bases,  two 
Alaska  bases  and  several  additional  CONUS  bases.  We  now 
have  over  90  bases  voluntarily  providing  this  important 
customer  service  capability  and  are  extremely  pleased  with 
the  positive  response  this  service  is  receiving. 

Automated  Travel  Record/ Accounting  System.  Four  Air 
Force  bases  (Langley,  Lowry,  Maxwell  and  Vandenberg) 
are  currently  testing  this  new  system,  utilizing  the 
B3500/B4700  as  the  host  computer.  This  is  a  highly  complex 
system  internally,  requiring  only  one  input  to  update  the 
general  accounting  records  and  to  post  entries  to  an  automated 
record  of  travel  payments.  The  system  programmatically 
controls  and  reports  all  travel  transactions  which  ensures 
more  positive  fund  management  and,  through  higher  quality, 
more  timely  products.  Test  results  are  encouraging.  Air 
Force-wide  incremental  implementation  should  begin  in  May 
1983. 

The  Air  Force  Industrial  Fund  (IF).  The  Air  Force 
Industrial  Fund  (IF)  implemented  a  new  DOD  program  on 
1  October  1982.  It  provides  IF  funding  for  asset  acquisition 
through  operations  rather  than  through  the  procurement 
appropriations.  In  addition  to  providing  a  means  to  maintain 
plant  modernization,  the  program  improves  visibility  of  assets 
needed  for  IF  use.  There  are  exclusions  for  certain  types 
of  assets  due  to  uniqueness  or  cost;  however,  the  IF  can 
generally  obtain  necessary  assets  once  the  requirement  is 
validated  and  authorized  in  the  budget  process.  Funding  is 
obtained  from  depreciation  charged  to  the  IF  customer  in 
the  rate  structure.  In  addition,  a  purchase  rate  surcharge  can 
be  added  where  depreciation  will  not  generate  enough 
funding.  As  part  of  the  program,  equipment  and  facilities 
used  by  the  IF  have  been  transferred  from  the  General  Funds 
General  Ledger  to  the  IF  General  Ledger.  Transfer  of 
facilities  provides  visibility;  transfer  of  equipment  provides 
a  depreciation  base  for  funds  generation.  This  has  required 
a  major  effort  by  functional  people  as  well  as  our  Accounting 
and  Finance  folks— its  success  warrants  a  big  "thanks"  to 
all  involved.  This  is  only  a  beginning.  This  year  should  see 
a  lot  of  changes  in  the  IF  which  are  designed  to  improve 
management  information,  standardize  accounting  structures 
and  facilitate  mechanized  report  consolidations. 

AFAFC  Text  Processing.  The  Directorate  of  Administration 
at  HQ  USAF  (AF/DA)  has  given  AF AFC/DAP  the  authority 
to  procure  local  typesetting,  by  GPO-arranged  contract,  of 
all  Accounting  and  Finance  and  Budget  directives  for  which 


AFAFC  is  responsible.  The  procedure  is  fast.  Text  data  from 
the  AFAFC  Text  Processing  Section  is  transmitted  by 
dataphone  to  the  computer-driven  typesetting  equipment  of 
the  vendor,  which  automatically  produces  camera-ready 
typeset  pages.  This  eliminates  the  need  for  rekeyboarding 
of  the  text  and  lengthy  proofreading.  Because  the  system  cuts 
about  two  months  from  the  old  processing  time,  the  need 
for  publication  offices  of  responsibility  (OPRs)  to  issue 
Interim  Message  Changes  is  greatly  reduced  or  eliminated. 

AF  Pamphlet  170-19, 1  August  1982,  Avoiding  Violations 
of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  (RS  3679).  This  new  pamphlet 
should  now  be  available  in  the  field.  The  pamphlet  provides 
guidance  and  instruction  for  complying  with  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act  (RS  3679)  in  Air  Force  financial  management. 
It  is  intended  for  individuals  having  the  authority  to  obligate 
or  spend  Air  Force  funds  such  as  procurement,  contracting, 
transportation,  and  education  services  officers,  as  well  as 
individuals  in  the  comptroller  field.  The  pamphlet  explains 
what  an  Anti-Deficiency  Act  (RS  3679)  violation  is,  how  to 
avoid  a  violation,  and  what  to  do  if  one  is  alleged. 

AFO  of  the  Future  and  Base  Contracting  Office  Interface. 

The  AFO  of  the  Future  (AFAFC/CPB)  is  working  on  a  joint 
project  with  Contracting  personnel  to  develop  a  mechanized 
interface  between  Contracting  and  Accounting  and  Finance. 
The  base  contracting  office  at  Lowry  AFB  will  be  a  test  site 
for  development  and  testing  of  the  new 
contracting/accounting  and  finance  prototype.  The  AFO  of 
the  Future  hardware  will  tie-in  to  the  Contracting 
minicomputer  and  receive  data  from  Contracting  and  will 
also  be  able  to  transmit  data  back.  Under  the  first  phase  of 
the  project,  an  accounts  payable  system  for  local  procurement 
of  general  support  stock  fund  items  will  be  developed.  The 
intent  is  to  provide  mechanized: 

*  Preparation  of  contracts,  purchase  orders,  etc. 

*  Update  of  accounts  payable  records 

*  Scheduling  of  payments 

-*-    Computation  and  preparation  of  payment 
vouchers 

*  Inquiry  capability  to  follow-up  on  contracts, 
purchase  orders,  etc. 

*  Contract  payment  data  for  contracting 

From  this  joint  effort,  we  hope  to  achieve  faster,  more 
accurate  payments;  fewer  documents  flowing  to  the  AFO; 
and  more  efficient  operations  among  the  AFOs,  Contracting, 
and  local  vendors.  w 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


by  Maj  General  Truman  Spangrud 


Director  of  Budget 


The  new  Congress  convenes  this  month  offering  a  new  set  of 
challenges  to  our  enactment  process.  Major  changes  are  centered 
in  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  (HASC)  where  about  25 
percent  of  the  membership  turns  over  due  to  retirements,  seeking 
other  offices,  and  election  losses.  Retirements  free  two  HASC 
subcommittee  chairmanships.  We  expect  more  leadership  changes 
if  the  senior  Democrats'  preferences  for  new  subcommittee 
assignments  result  in  a  restructure.  At  this  writing,  look  for  Rep 
Pat  Schroeder  (D-CO)  to  head  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  Subcommittee,  Rep  Les  Aspin  (D-Wl)  to  take  the 
Readiness  Subcommittee,  Rep  Dan  Daniel  (D-VA)  to  head  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  and  Rep  Bill  Nichols  to  take  up  the 
Installations  and  Facilities  Subcommittee.  Committee  chairmanships 
are  subject  to  Democratic  caucus  vote  in  the  House,  so  this  is  only 
a  forecast.  Other  key  committees  experienced  only  minor  turnovers 
compared  to  the  HASC.  The  HASC  leadership  changes,  combined 
with  a  total  of  80  freshmen  in  the  House  and  10  in  the  Senate,  are 
likely  to  produce  some  new  areas  of  interest  during  the 
Congressional  Review. 


FY  85  POM.  If  you  perceive  the  Air  Staff  to  be  slow  at  initiating 
FY  85  POM  action... you  are  right.  With  FY  83  unresolved  by  as 
much  as  $30  billion  DOD-wide  and  FY  84  heavily  impacted  by 
FY  83  actions,  look  for  the  Air  Staff  to  put  priority  on  resolving 
baseline  issues  before  entertaining  initiatives  from  the  field. 


Prompt  Payment  Act.  Public  Law  97-177,  dated  21  May  1982, 
was  effective  1  October  1982  (FY  83).  This  act,  implemented  by 
OMB  Circular  A-125,  requires  that  each  federal  agency  that 
acquires  property  or  services  from  a  business,  and  does  not  make 
payment  by  the  required  payment  date,  shall  pay  an  interest  penalty. 
The  act  applies  to  all  contracts  signed  on  or  after  1  October  1982. 
Air  Force  instructions  have  been  formalized,  and  specific  details 
have  been  provided  for  both  accounting  and  budgeting  instructions. 
Funds  made  available  to  operate  the  paying  office  will  bear  all 
interest  penalty  costs  without  regard  to  the  appropriation,  the  activity 
that  caused  the  late  payment,  or  the  agency  whose  funds  are  being 
administered.  Within  the  Air  Force  only  three  appropriations  will 
reflect  Prompt  Payment  Act  interest  costs— Air  Force  O&M 
(3400),  Air  Force  RDT&E  Management  and  Support  (3600)  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  O&M  (3740)  (Dobbins  AFB  only).  The  law 
indicates  we  cannot  budget  for  these  costs  and  they  must  be 
absorbed.  Further,  specific  reporting  of  Prompt  Payment  Act  data 
will  be  required.  Implementing  instructions  will  be  issued  through 
accounting  and  finance  channels. 


FY  85  Operating  Budget  (OB):  We  are  involving  the  panel 
structure  more  than  ever  in  resolving  pricing  issues  in  the  Operation 
and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Appropriation.  As  you  know,  we  had 
to  accelerate  the  OB  submission  due  dates.  We  accelerated  the  dates 
because  of  the  increased  panel  involvement  and  the  necessity  to  allow 
the  OBRC  to  identify  pricing  issues  early  enough  to  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  panels  for  possible  incorporation  in  the  FY  85—89 
POM  A-l  Exercise.  In  the  future,  we  expect  the  OB  to  take  on  a 
more  program-oriented  look.  Our  intent  is  to  streamline  and 
restructure  the  OB  to  narrate  only  meaningful  pricing  differences 
at  the  Program  Element  and  Program  Decision  Package  level.  The 
net  result  should  be  a  document  reduced  in  size  from  past  OBs. 
We  wanted  to  use  the  new  format  beginning  with  the  FY  85  OB 
submission  but  we  believed  a  new  format  and  an  accelerated 
schedule  would  be  too  much  at  one  time. 

Air  Force  Stock  Fund  (AFSF)  System  Support  Division  Price 
Increases:  FY  83  AFSF  prices  have  increased  approximately  23 
percent  over  FY  82  levels.  This  increase  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Stock  Fund  to  operate  on  a  self-sustaining  or  stand-alone  basis. 
During  FY  82  this  was  not  the  case,  as  stabilized  Systems  Support 
Division  sales  prices  were  lower  than  the  replacement  cost  of  the 
items  being  sold.  As  a  consequence,  FY  83  prices  had  to  be 
increased  more  than  originally  anticipated  to  restore  AFSF  operating 
cash  to  desired  levels. 

Public  Affairs  and  Legislative  Liaison  Limitations:  Public  Affairs 
(PA)  and  Legislative  Liaison  (LL)  costs  have  received  increased 
attention  from  congressional  committees,  GAO,  and  the  audit 
agencies  in  recent  months.  Since  costs  associated  with  these  activities 
are  subject  to  RS  3679  because  of  statutory  limitations  in  the  annual 
Defense  Appropriations  acts,  commanders  and  managers  involved 
with  those  activities  need  to  be  aware  of  what  the  limitation  is  and 
what  costs  fall  under  the  limitation.  We  expect  OSD  will  be  issuing 
additional  guidelines  in  the  near  future,  and  we  will  supplement 
and  promulgate  those  to  MAJCOMs  and  agencies  that  manage  PA 
and  LL  resources. 

Budget  Authorization/Allocation  Documents  for  Investment 
Accounts:  During  the  month  of  October  1982,  the  funds  release 
functions  for  the  O&M,  AF;  Aircraft;  Missile;  Other  Procurement, 
AF;  and  RDT&E,  AF  were  consolidated  in  AF/ACBMC.  Any 
inquiries  on  BA/ Allocation  or  OBAs  for  these  appropriations  should 
be  addressed  to  AF/ACBMC.  Telephone  inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  Autovon  225-4938. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Director  of  Computer  Resources 


by  Brig  General  Avon  C.  James 


General  Purpose  ADP  Costs  in  the  FY  1983  Budget 


The  Air  Force  ADP  Program  in  its  broadest  sense  consists 
of  all  the  resources  required  to  acquire,  operate,  maintain 
and  program  general  purpose  automated  data  processing 
(ADP)  hardware  and  software,  construct  and  modify 
computer  facilities,  and  pay  military  and  civilian  salaries  of 
the  ADP  workforce.  The  Air  Force  portion  of  the  President's 
Budget  reflects  a  $1.4  billion  ADP  Program  as  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

While  ADP  accounts  for  only  1.8%  of  the  total  Air  Force 
budget,  the  pervasive  influence  that  computers  have  on 
virtually  every  single  aspect  of  the  Air  Force  mission 
warrants  prudent  fiscal  management,  with  a  continuing  effort 
to  keep  costs  as  low  as  possible.  Figure  2  identifies  major 
categories  of  the  ADP  budget.  These  represent  areas  of 
opportunity  for  managers  to  pursue  economies  and 
efficiencies. 

Salaries  represent  the  largest  cost  (30%).  Although  generally  lower 
than  in  the  private  sector  (a  recent  survey  showed  that  salaries 
represented  45  %  of  the  ADP  budgets  for  a  representative  sample 
of  corporations),  managers  must  continue  to  exploit  methods  to  reduce 
the  labor  intensity  currently  characteristic  of  ADP  work. 

Purchases  of  hardware  and  software  represent  an  increasing 
management  challenge  as  the  demand  for  hardware  and  software 
increases  and  purchase  funds  become  more  limited.  Managers  must 
insure  that  systems  approach  capacity  before  new  acquisitions  are 
made  and  that  resources  are  shared  wherever  possible. 

Contract  Services,  15%  of  the  FY  83  budget,  mainly  represent 
costs  contracted  for  system  analysis  and  development  services  to 
supplement  in-house  resources.  The  challenge  here  is  monitoring 
these  contracts  to  insure  high  performance  standards  are  met  and 
that  the  Air  Force  does,  in  fact,  get  what  it  paid  for. 


ADP  Cost  in  FY  83  Air  Force  Budget  ($  Billions) 


ADP  $1.4 

(1.87c) 


Leases  or  rentals  of  ADP  systems  represent  a  cost  receiving 
increasing  management  attention  by  the  Air  Staff.  While  the  Air  Force 
already  owns  85%  of  its  computers,  lease  costs  must  be  curbed  as 
the  growing  demand  for  automation  continues  to  bring  more 
computers  into  the  Air  Force.  As  stated  in  this  year's  Air  Force  ADP 
Planning  Guide  (AFAPG),  dated  July  1982,  it  is  Air  Force  policy 
that  new  ADP  systems  will  be  purchased  unless  it  can  be  substantiated 
that  lease  is  necessary  or  more  economical  over  the  system's  life. 
While  some  situations  favor  initial  lease,  such  as  prototype  efforts 
or  short-term  requirements,  lowest  overall  life  cycle  cost  and  benefits 
will  be  the  basis  for  purchase  vs  lease  decisions  for  new  systems. 
Additionally,  currently  leased  systems  should  be  re-evaluated  as 
purchase  candidates  and  programmed  into  the  budget. 

Other  aspects  of  the  budget  include: 

R&D  is  the  cost  of  ADP  support  for  Air  Force  research  and 
development  projects. 

Maintenance,  to  keep  installed  computers  operating  properly, 
is  7%  of  the  budget. 

Facilities  represents  site  preparation  costs  to  house  computers 
and  supporting  personnel.  In  the  FY  83  budget,  this  is  predominantly 
the  up-front  facility  cost  for  Phase  IV. 

Supplies,  even  though  less  than  1%  of  the  budget,  should 
continue  to  receive  management's  attention  in  terms  of  reducing  cost. 
Included  are  expendable  items  such  as  computer  paper,  magnetic 
tapes,  disk  packs,  etc. 

All  managers  in  the  ADP  environment  should  maintain 
awareness  of  the  ADP  budget  in  both  overall  Air  Force  and 
local  terms.  My  challenge  is  to  extend  this  awareness  to  cost 
sensitivity  and  sound  fiscal  management  as  the  budget 
execution  proceeds  in  1983. 


Distribution  of  FY  83  A 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Air  Force 
Data  Systems  Design  Center 


by  Col  Walter  E.  Edmonds 


In  the  July  1982  issue  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller,  we 
promised  a  series  of  articles  detailing  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  five  divisions  within  the  Directorate 
of  Comptroller  Systems.  The  Management  Systems 
Division  is  the  lead  division  in  the  series.  In  this  and  four 
following  issues,  we  will  highlight  a  division,  plus  try  to 
provide  additional  information  from  any  division  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

Management  Systems  Division  (ACS)— Mr  Jim  Atwell  is 
the  chief  of  the  Management  Systems  Division.  He  and  his 
staff  are  tasked  with  development,  modification,  and 
maintenance  of  standard  Air  Force  base-  and  command-level 
comptroller  systems.  This  division  supports  a  variety  of  users 
and  has  responsibility  for  a  large  number  of  systems,  some 
of  which  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you.  Requirements  are 
driven  by  a  number  of  offices  of  responsibility  (OPRs), 
including  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  the  Director 
of  Budget  at  HQ  USAF,  the  Air  Force  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Center,  and  the  San  Antonio  Real  Property 
Maintenance  Agency.  The  division  has  three  branches. 

Command  Systems  Branch  (ACSA)— Mr  Dom  Spiga  is  the  branch 
chief  and  has  responsibility  for  standard  command-level  comptroller 
systems.  These  systems  are  processed  on  the  Honeywell  6000 
computer.  The  most  significant  systems  developed  and  maintained 
by  this  branch  are  the  Command  Budget  Submission  System, 
Accounting  and  Budget  Distribution  System,  Command 
Nonappropriated  Funds  Management  Information  System  (MIS),  and 
the  Command  Maintenance  Cost  System.  Supporting  these  systems 
are  62  computer  programs  composed  of  over  65,000  lines  of 
computer  instructions.  In  addition,  there  are  over  750  pages  of  formal 
documentation  for  manuals,  test  plans,  and  conversion  procedures. 

The  current  major  development  initiative  of  this  branch  is  directed 
towards  providing  major  commands  and  HQ  USAF  (AF/ACB)  with 
an  automated  capability  to  track  obligations  and  outlays  in  support 
of  the  Air  Force  budget  management  process.  This  will  require  at 
least  nine  new  computer  programs  and  involve  over  5,000  manhours 
of  effort.  Implementation  is  scheduled  for  June/July  1983. 

Support  Systems  Branch  (ACSB)— Mr  Gene  Kelly  is  the  branch 
chief  with  responsibility  for  base-level  computer  systems  that  support 
the  Nonappropriated  Funds,  Real  Property  Industrial  Fund,  Air  Force 
Salary  Impact  Report,  and  the  Appropriated  Fund  Support  for  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  activities.  These  systems  process  on  the 
Burroughs  3500/4700  computers.  Fifty  computer  programs, 
composed  of  over  100,000  lines  of  computer  instructions  and  1,160 
pages  of  supporting  documentation,  were  developed  for  these 
systems. 


A  current  initiative  of  the  branch  is  to  transition  the  Real  Property 
Industrial  Fund  System  to  the  IBM  4341  computer  at  the  San  Antonio 
Data  Services  Center.  Planned  enhancements  to  this  system  will 
provide  for  automated  billing  documents,  an  automated  general  ledger 
system  and  budget  function.  Planned  computer  hardware  and  system 
enhancements  should  significantly  expand  the  San  Antonio  Real 
Property  Agency's  (SARPMA)  ability  to  provide  effective  and 
efficient  services  to  their  customers  in  the  San  Antonio  area. 

Budget  Sytems  Branch  (ACSC)— This  newly  created  branch  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Ed  Ward  and  was  formed  to  design  and 
develop  the  Command  Budget  Automated  System.  The  objective  of 
this  large-scale  development  effort  is  to  significantly  improve  the 
MAJCOM/SOA  budget  management  process  with  an  interactive  data 
system  that  will:  (1)  account  for  funds  distributed  and  received  at 
MAJCOM/SOA  and  selected  intermediate  command  levels;  (2)  insure 
funds  distributed  do  not  exceed  receipts;  (3)  prepare  funds  distribution 
documents;  (4)  track  subordinate  unit  obligations;  (5)  prepare  and 
track  obligation/outlay  plans;  (6)  develop  and  maintain  a  list  of 
unfunded  requirements;  (7)  record  and  utilize  the  Force  and  Financial 
Plan;  and  (8)  prepare  variance  and  regression  analysis  reports. 


Short  Notes/Current  Activities /Suggestions 

AVFUEL  Management  Accounting  System  (AM AS): 

*  Data  access  names  have  been  standardized  for  use 
with  AFOLDS  retrieval  procedures. 

•  Instructions  for  use  of  this  capability  are  being 
included  in  an  attachment  to  AFM  177-321 
(Change  5)  being  released  in  January  1983. 

*  Use  AFOLDS  retrieval  procedures  to  augment 
standard  report  information  and  reduce  the  need 
for  manual  research  efforts.  For  example, 
transactions  affecting  a  particular  Mission  Design 
Series  could  be  obtained  from  the  new  AMAS 
Transaction  History  File  by  using  this  retrieval. 

*  Standardized  data  names  allow  the  same  retrieval 
at  many  bases;  facilitates  data  crossfeed  and 
satisfies  special  information  requirements  of 
higher  command  levels. 

•  Important  during  Phase  IV  implementation 
because  of  contractual  requirements  that  limit 
changes  to  computer  programs. 

•  Similar  capabilities  planned  for  April  1983  in  the 
Medical  Materiel  Accounting  and  Stock  Fund 
Reporting  Systems. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Computer  Resource  Managers 


by  Maj  Tom  Mendell 


Supply  and  Demand 


WANTED:  Major,  5176,  knowledge  of  Apple  II,  WWMCCS  and 
Honeywell  Level  6  for  a  management  position  overseas.  That  was 
an  actual  requisition  we  received  recently  and  was  interesting  in 
that  it  was  both  a  new  requirement  and  referenced  a  familiar 
microcomputer.  We  had  plenty  of  volunteers  but  very  few  met  the 
requirements  and/or  were  available.  It  was  a  problem  of  supply 
and  demand  that  is  an  everyday  event  for  PALACE  ABACUS.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  that  supply  and  demand  process 
and  what  it  means  to  you  as  a  user  with  personnel  requirements, 
to  you  as  the  individual  officer  with  credentials  needed  to  fill  these 
requirements,  and  to  PALACE  ABACUS  which  must  satisfy  the 
user  requirements  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  an  officer  in  his  or 
her  career  management. 

User.  We  each  have  a  mission  to  accomplish  and  peopleware, 
along  with  hardware  and  software,  is  the  key  ingredient.  The 
functional  user,  as  well  as  manpower,  generates  personnel 
requirements.  In  our  business  we  are  talking  about  0960,  5176, 
5116,  5155,  5164,  and  5135X  requirements.  Our  present 
requirements  are: 


AFSC 

Requirements 

Percentt 

0960 

77 

2% 

5116 

348 

12% 

5176 

274 

9% 

5155 

158 

5% 

5164 

236 

8% 

5135X 

1,859 

64% 

Each  specialty  code  requirement  often  carries  further 
specific  job  knowledge— hardware  types,  programming 
languages,  types  of  development  to  include  C^,  tactical, 
strategic,  scientific,  business/finance,  imbedded  systems, 
simulation  and  modeling,  and  management  backgrounds  in 
computer  operations,  software  development,  computer 
acquisition,  program  management,  and  contract 
management.  The  list  goes  on  but  I  think  you  get  the  picture. 
It  often  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  the  requirement  asks 
for  more  than  a  generic  computer  systems  officer. 

Computer  Systems  Officer.  Each  officer  has  a  list  of 
credentials  generated  from  years  of  experience  and  different 
assignments.  In  addition  to  the  common  military  credentials 
such  as  grade,  decorations,  and  professional  military 
education,  we  also  include  computer  system  credentials 
carried  in  large  part  in  the  resume  you  keep  on  file  with 
PALACE  ABACUS.  What  types  of  hardware  and  software 
have  you  worked  with?  What  progamming  languages  are  you 
familiar  with?  Do  you  have  simulation/modeling  experience, 


MIS  or  DBMS  experience?  The  resume  and  OER  not  only 
tell  us  what  you  have  done  but  what  you  are  capable  of  doing. 
Am  I  putting  a  plug  in  for  the  resume— you  bet! 

The  AF  Form  90  is  your  input  into  the  assignment  process. 
Key  areas  are  CONUS  and  overseas  choices,  career 
broadening  or  cross  training,  special  duty  assignments,  and 
education.  Each  officer  is  driven  by  different  desires. 
Sometimes  it's  the  level  of  assignment  or  type  of  job,  but 
all  to  often  it  is  a  geographic  desire. 

Resource  Manager.  PALACE  ABACUS  knows  the  supply 
and  demand.  The  process  we  go  through  in  selecting  officers 
for  known  requirements  starts  with  evaluating  those 
requirements  for  grade,  AFSC,  and  credentials  needed  and, 
of  course,  where  it  is  and  level  of  assignment. 

The  supply  are  those  officers  with  sufficient  time  on  station 
to  move  or  those  that  must  move  (school  graduates,  overseas 
returnees,  and  new  second  lieutenant  accessions).  PALACE 
ABACUS  will  try  to  find  a  match  between  the  user's 
requirements  and  the  officer's  desires  and  credentials. 
Sometimes  we  can't  satisfy  all  of  the  requirements  and  must 
go  with  the  best  available.  We  also  grade  substitute  whenever 
possible  because  of  both  51XX  manning  problems  and  earlier 
increased  responsibility  available  to  the  officer. 

Bottom  Line.  Today  we  have  a  crunch  at  the  captain  and 
field  grade  ranks  with  the  October  1982  manning  48%  and 
69  %  respectively.  What  it  means  to  the  user  is  a  lack  of  mid- 
and  senior-level  management  and  rampant  grade  substitution. 
What  it  can  mean  to  the  individual  officer  is  a  chance  for 
a  super  job  if  he  or  she  has  the  credentials.  The  manning 
problem,  the  number  of  officers  on  controlled  tours,  and 
explosive  growth  in  requirements  point  to  imbalances  in  the 
supply  and  demand  equation. 

What  we  do  have  are  plenty  of  lieutenants  doing  a  super 
job.  In  fact,  when  the  rest  of  the  1982  ROTC  officers 
reported  in  October,  our  lieutenant  population  made  up  52% 
of  the  51XX  manning.  These  very  large  year  groups  are  now 
approaching  their  four-year  point  and  we  are  finally  looking 
at  solving  our  captain  manning  problem.  It  will  take  a  number 
of  years  but  we  are  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

What  we  can  do  to  help  balance  the  supply  and  demand 
equation  is  broaden  our  skills  and  build  up  our  credentials. 
This  allows  us  to  compete  for  more  challenging  positions 
when  we  are  reassigned.  The  demand  will  always  be  there.  t9 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


PALACE  DOLLAR  Team 


by  Lt  Colonel  Bill  Edwards 


CY  82  Promotion  Results 

Results  of  the  CY  82  Major  and  Lt  Colonel  boards  reached 
the  field  in  early  and  late  September  1982,  respectively,  and 
the  Comptroller  continued  to  fair  very  well. 


a  Senior  Service  School,  28  have  completed  an  Intermediate 
Service  School,  and  one  has  completed  SOS  only.  Of  the 
11  first-time  eligible  base  comptrollers,  nine  were  selected. 

The  breakout  below  recaps  the  CY  82  promotion  results 
for  first-time  eligibles: 


CY  82  Major  Promotions 

The  Comptroller  field  had  30  of  37  first-time  eligibles 
selected  for  an  81  %  rate  versus  the  line  average  of  76%  and 
support  average  of  72%.  Overall,  35  of  our  62  officers 
considered  in  the  primary  zone  were  selected  for  a  56% 
selection  rate,  slightly  below  the  board  average  of  62% .  Also, 
there  were  five  previously  deferred  officers  and  one  below- 
the-zone  selected.  In  addition  to  our  favorable  comparison 
on  promotion  selection,  15  of  our  selectees  were  nominated 
for  attendance  to  an  Intermediate  Service  School  (ISS). 

Characteristics  of  the  first-time  eligibles  selected  are  as 
follows:  Twenty-three  officers  have  masters  degrees  while 
five  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  two  have  a  professional 
degree.  Thirteen  officers  have  completed  Professional 
Military  Education  (PME)  through  Squadron  Officer  School 
(SOS),  while  17  had  gone  on  and  completed  an  Intermediate 
Service  School. 


CY  82  Lieutenant  Colonel  Promotions 

Of  the  60  first-time  eligible  officers  43  were  selected  for 
a  72%  rate  versus  the  line  average  of  65%  and  support 
average  of  62%.  Overall,  46  of  142  comptroller  officers 
considered  in  the  primary  zone  were  selected  for  a  32% 
selection  rate  versus  the  board  rate  of  33  % .  There  were  three 
previously  deferred  officers  selected,  and  three  officers 
selected  below-the-zone .  Only  the  three  below-the-zone 
selectees  were  nominated  for  attendance  to  Senior  Service 
School  (ISS). 

Characteristics  of  the  first-time  eligibles  selected  are  as 
follows:  Thirty-four  have  masters  degrees  while  four  have 
bachelors  degrees,  four  have  a  professional  degree,  and  one 
has  a  PhD.  Fourteen  officers  have  completed  PME  through 


CY  82  Field  Grade  Promotions 

Line 
Comptroller               Average 

Support 
Average 

COL 
LTC 
MAJ 

64%                        44% 
72%                        65% 
81%                        76% 

43% 
63% 

74% 
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As  can  be  seen,  the  results  of  the  CY  82  promotion  boards 
are  very  favorable  to  the  comptroller  career  fields  and  a  credit 
to  those  selected.  Officer  Effectiveness  Reports  (OERs), 
PME,  and  advanced  academic  education  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  selection  process.  Performance,  as 
documented  in  OERs,  is  the  single  most  important  factor. 
Strong  performance  in  one's  current  position  is  what  leads 
to  that  next  good  job,  and  jobs  of  increasing  responsiblity 
show  career  potential.  Academic  and  Professional  Military 
Education  are  tie-breakers  and  will  be  factors  in  certain  situa- 
tions. But  more  important  than  just  being  tie-breakers,  the 
knowledge  gained  by  completing  these  educational 
opportunities  will  enable  the  officer  to  perform  in  a  more 
effective  and  professional  manner. 


Overseas  Assignments 

Speaking  of  responsible  jobs,  right  now  PALACE 
DOLLAR  is  in  the  heavy  portion  of  the  summer  1983 
overseas  assignments.  The  July  1982  issue  of  The  Air  Force 
Comptroller  listed  the  projected  overseas  openings  for  1983. 
These  are  some  of  the  positions  worldwide  that  offer 
challenging  opportunities  for  aspiring  officers.  If  you  haven't 
contacted  us  as  yet,  and  are  interested,  give  us  a  call  at 
Autovon  487-5031. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


Director  of 
Cost  &  Management  Analysis 


by  Col  Donald  G.  Kane 


Pricing  for  Foreign  Military  Training  Programs.  An  integral  part 
of  the  Air  Force  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  function  is  the 
financial  monitoring,  tuition  pricing  and  cost  estimating  for  the 
Security  Assistance  Training  Program.  At  present  the  Air  Force 
offers  approximately  one  thousand  courses  to  foreign  governments. 
The  courses  are  varied  and  include  flying,  operations, 
communications/electronics,  maintenance,  logistics,  administra- 
tive and  professional/specialized  training.  Tuition  prices  are 
published  in  the  Military  Articles  and  Services  Listing  and  include 
rates  for  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS),  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  countries,  and  those  nations  qualifying  under 
the  International  Military  Education  and  Training  Program 
(IMET).  Tuition  costing  varies  from  a  full  cost  concept  to 
incremental  costs  only,  with  the  Formal  Training  Course  Cost 
Report  (RCS:  HAF-ACM  (AR)  7108)  providing  the  guidelines  for 
tuition  pricing. 

In  addition  to  monitoring  tuition  pricing  and  costing  of  Formal 
Training  Courses,  the  Security  Assistance  and  Training  Cost 
Division  (AF/ACMS)  is  the  financial  monitor  for  the  Euro-NATO 
Joint  Jet  Pilot  Training  (ENJJPT)  program.  The  ENJJPT  program 
is  a  multi-national  undergraduate  pilot  and  pilot  instructor  training 
program  whose  objectives  are  to  provide  joint  training,  improve 
standardization,  and  reduce  escalating  costs.  The  program,  begun 
1  October  1981  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas,  is  unique  in  that  the 
operational  cost  and  manning  are  proportionately  shared  by  twelve 
participating  nations  (Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States).  Countries  providing 
aircraft  and  equipment  for  the  program  earn  credits  to  apply  against 
their  individual  program  costs.  Also,  each  nation  has  a  fair-share 
instructor  quota  based  on  a  student-to-instructor  ratio.  If  a  nation 
provides  more  than  its  equitable  share  of  instructors  to  offset  a 
program  instructor  deficit,  a  credit  is  earned  for  the  additional 
manpower  provided.  As  host  of  the  program,  the  United  States  has 
provided  the  facilities  at  Sheppard  AFB  at  no  cost  to  the  program. 
A  reconciliation  of  actual  expenses  to  budgeted  amounts  is 
completed  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  and  statements  provided 
to  each  participating  country.  Any  required  adjustments  are 
completed  in  the  following  fiscal  year.  The  first  ENJJPT 
Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  (UPT)  class  graduated  on  23  October 
1982  and  included  fourteen  student  officers  from  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  ENJJPT,  with  its  260  flying  hour  syllabus,  is  oriented 
towards  the  production  of  fighter  pilots.  Consequently,  the 
fourteen  U.S.  graduates  have  been  assigned  to  tactical  aircraft.  The 
FY  1983  operating  costs  for  the  ENJJPT  program  are  estimated 
at  $81.1  million  for  a  total  enrollment  of  270  students. 

AF/ACMS  also  provides  pricing  and  financial  management  in 
support  of  three  dedicated  training  programs  for  the  German  Air 
Force.  They  include  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  and  both  F-104 
and  F-4  pilot  training.  With  the  advent  of  the  ENJJPT  program, 


the  German  Air  Force  UPT  program  was  phased  out  in  1982.  Pilot 
training  for  the  F-104  program  conducted  at  Luke  AFB  is 
scheduled  to  phase  out  during  March  1983.  The  F-4  program  will 
continue  at  George  AFB.  AF/ACMS  personnel  work  closely  with 
members  of  the  German  Air  Force  in  establishing  costs  and  budget 
programs  to  support  these  dedicated  courses. 

Cost  and  Planning  Factors  Regulation.  The  Air  Force  Cost  and 
Planning  Factors  regulation  will  be  published  in  February  1983. 
This  regulation  contains  the  logistics  cost  factors  used  to  support 
the  FY  84  President's  Budget,  the  latest  approved  inflation  rates, 
life  cycle  cost  estimates  for  major  Air  Force  weapon  systems,  and 
other  important  cost  information.  We  have  used  major  command 
suggestions  to  improve  the  regulation  and  will  welcome  your 
comments  once  you've  had  a  chance  to  review  the  revised  edition. 

Symposium.  The  17th  annual  DOD  Cost  Analysis  Symposium  was 
a  big  success  and  considerable  thanks  are  due  Major  Bill  Rote  for 
his  hard  work  in  assuring  smooth  operations  for  Air  Force  people. 
Major  Joe  Duquette,  who  joined  our  staff  in  December,  chaired 
the  workshop  on  computer  software  cost  estimating,  including  a 
presentation  of  the  SARE  project  which  Joe  guided  over  the  past 
several  years.  Roland  Kankey  of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  chaired  the  workshop  on  Cost  Analysis  training,  which 
included  Jack  Gibson's  presentation  on  the  Cost  Analysis  textbook. 
Our  thanks  to  all  Air  Force  attendees  and  participants  for  their  part 
in  making  this  symposium  so  successful. 

Nunn/McCurdy.  Congressional  involvement  in  DOD  weapon 
systems  cost  management  has  been  considerably  expanded  through 
the  Nunn  and  the  McCurdy  amendment  to  the  Fiscal  83 
Authorization  Act.  The  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  (SARs)  have 
been  revised  to  an  annual  cycle  with  quarterly  updates.  A  new  unit 
cost  report  is  required  for  any  weapon  system  experiencing  a  15% 
or  greater  increase  in  procurement  costs.  This  amendment  also  calls 
for  immediate  termination  of  programs  with  high  cost  growth  under 
certain  circumstances. 

The  next  few  months  will  be  pivotal  for  cost  analysis,  and  extra 
effort  will  be  required  from  all  to  assure  we  do  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  established  programs  while  we  are  accommodating  the  new. 

Internal  Control  Reviews.  Instructions  for  completing  the 
internal  control  reviews  required  by  OMB  Circular  A-123  went  to 
the  MAJCOM/SOAs  in  November  1982.  MAJCOM/SOA 
commander  certifications  to  support  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
certification  required  by  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  of  1982  will  be  required  by  31  Oct  83.  It'll  be  a 
lot  of  work,  but  improving  management  oversight  in  sensitive 
areas  will  enhance  Air  Force  operations. 
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NOTES  FROM 


The  Auditor  General 


by  J.  H.  Stolarow 


Internal  Control  Review 


On  28  October  1981  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  issued  OMB  Circular  No.  A-123,  Internal  Control 
Systems,  which  levied  a  number  of  requirements  on  Air  Force 
managers  and  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  (AFAA)  through 
DOD  and  HQ  USAF.  Both  the  Air  Force  and  the  AFAA 
took  action  to  implement  the  OMB  circular. 

The  requirements  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-123  have  since 
been  expanded  and  reinforced  through  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Managers '  Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1982.  This  act 
requires  each  executive  agency  head  to  report  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  the  agency's  internal  control  systems.  For  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
meet  these  requirements  and  certify  the  accuracy  of  the 
report,  all  Air  Force  managers  must  provide  their  support 
to  ensure  the  Secretary's  annual  report  is  credible.  The  Air 
Force,  with  the  assistance  of  the  AFAA,  has  made  significant 
progress  towards  meeting  these  requirements. 

Air  Force  efforts  to  implement  OMB  Circular  No.  A-123 

requirements  are  progressing  on  schedule.  Mr  John  W. 
Boddie,  the  Deputy  for  Accounting  and  Internal  Audit 
(SAF/FM),  and  Mr  LeRoy  T.  Baseman,  the  Associate 
Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (AF/ACM),  are 
co-chairmen  of  the  Air  Force  Steering  Group  responsible  for 
the  successful  implementation  of  this  program.  Vulnerability 
assessments  for  all  Air  Force  activities  have  been  completed. 
Major  areas  involving  internal  control  risks  were  identified 
and  ranked.  In  addition,  AFR  170-22,  Air  Force  Internal 
Control  Systems  (draft),  has  been  developed  and  is,  in  part, 
the  basis  of  the  Air  Force  Vulnerability  Assessment  and 
Internal  Control  Review  Plan.  This  plan  specifies  the 
responsibilities  and  requirements  of  each  management  level 
for  performing  internal  control  reviews  and  preparing 
commander  certification  statements  at  year-end. 

As  the  Auditor  General  of  the  Air  Force,  I  have  directed 
a  number  of  actions  to  assist  Air  Force  managers  to 


implement  the  requirements  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-123. 
Initially,  AFAA  personnel  were  made  available,  on  an  as- 
needed  basis,  to  provide  advisory  assistance  and  to  make 
informal  recommendations  to  Air  Force  managers  in  the 
development  of  their  vulnerability  assessment  lists.  The 
AFAA  also  developed  and  published  two  documents,  A 
Guide  to  Risk  Management  and  A  Guide  to  Internal  Control 
Review,  to  assist  Air  Force  managers  in  the  development  of 
risk  assessments  and  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  and 
completeness  of  each  activity's  internal  controls.  The  Air 
Force  Audit  Agency  also  provided  copies  of  AFAA  internal 
audit  guides  to  all  installation  and  MAJCOM/SOA-level 
commanders  to  assist  managers  in  the  performance  of  the 
internal  control  reviews. 

The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Review  and 
Oversight)  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  each  DOD 
component's  internal  audit,  review,  inspection,  and 
investigative  functions  determine  if  the  policies  and  standards 
established  by  DOD  Directive  7040.6,  Internal  Control 
Systems,  are  implemented.  As  part  of  the  responsibilities 
assigned  by  the  OMB  circular  and  the  DOD  directive,  the 
AFAA  will  review  and  evaluate  management's  internal 
control  review  system.  An  Air  Force-wide  audit  of  the  Air 
Force's  internal  control  review  systems  (including 
management's  certification  thereof)  will  be  accomplished  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  implement  these 
directives.  The  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  also  plans  to 
intensify  audit  emphasis  on  activity  internal  controls  during 
all  future  installation-level  and  Air  Force-wide  audits. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  ensure  Air  Force  systems  and 
procedures  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  existing  internal 
controls  comply  with  applicable  laws  and  provide  for 
adequate  safeguarding,  accounting,  and  controlling  of  Air 
Force  resources.  Working  together,  Air  Force  managers  and 
the  AFAA  will  be  able  to  attain  the  objectives  of  OMB 
Circular  No.  A-123. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School 


by  Lt  Col  James  R.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Economics,  Air  University 


Hypothesis— PMCS  is  Cost  Effective 


In  an  issue  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  magazine  devoted 
to  cost,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  examine  the  Professional 
Military  Comptroller  School  (PMCS)  to  see  if  it  were 
possible  to  formulate  any  conclusions  regarding  a  rate  of 
return  to  the  organization  (service  of  assignment)  or  to  the 
individual  student.  Ideally,  rates  would  be  computed,  and 
then  compared  and  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
reflect  economically  rational  decision-making  on  behalf  of 
the  parties  involved.  This  brief  treatise  will  apply  logic  and 
omit  quantified  comparisons. 

Students  attending  the  Professional  Military  Comptroller 
School  are  unlike  the  typical  group  in  most  rate  of  return 
studies.  This  group  incurs  minimal  cost  as  a  result  of 
undergoing  education.  All  direct  education  costs  are  paid  by 
the  employing  agency  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
addition  to  the  student's  normal  pay  and  allowances  while 
attending  school.  The  bulk  of  the  overhead,  i.e.,  faculty 
salaries,  administrative  expenses,  facilities,  etc.,  are  borne 
by  the  Air  Force.  Additionally,  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
supply  one  faculty  member  and  pay  the  salary  of  the  officer. 

From  an  organizational  standpoint,  the  sponsoring  agencies 
(Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Defense 
Agencies)  may  be  assumed  to  employ  a  production  function 
containing  only  two  input  categories  of  managerial  labor 
within  the  Comptroller  function.  The  category  being 
examined  in  this  study  are  graduates  of  PMCS.  Under  the 
theory  that  labor  produces  a  marginal  product,  formal 
education  is  thought,  ceteris  paribus,  to  increase  the  marginal 
productivity  of  labor. 

It  is  therefore  assumed  that  each  recipient  of  a  PMCS 
diploma  will  produce  output  that  is  of  greater  value  than  what 
they  would  have  produced  as  a  non-graduate.  That  additional 
value  may  be  termed  incremental  productivity.  Through  the 
use  of  present  value  techniques,  assuming  a  dollar  value  could 
be  placed  on  that  incremental  productivity,  the  discounting 
technique  could  be  used  to  determine  the  current  value  of 
the  education.  This  procedure  is  necessary  since  expenditures 
for  fully-funded  education  are  certainly  made  with  the 
expectation  that  future  benefits  will  be  realized. 

The  services,  at  the  outset,  accepted  responsibility  for  the 
majority  of  the  education  costs  in  question.  Based  on  the 
assumption  that  both  entities  are  rational  decision-makers, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  both  desire  to  maximize  the  value  of 


their  investment,  i.e.,  at  least  some  of  that  money  could  be 
spent  elsewhere.  Hence,  it  can  be  intuitively  concluded  that 
the  organization  is  satisfied  with  the  present  value  of  the  net 
benefit,  i.e.,  the  increase  in  productivity  brought  about  by 
the  investment  in  human  capital.  Additionally,  the  potentially 
higher  retention  rates  for  graduates,  coupled  with  the  prospect 
of  expanded  utilization,  are  important  positive  factors. 

The  individual  student,  albeit  for  different  reasons,  readily 
undergoes  the  education.  PMCS  sharpens  skills  and 
introduces  techniques  that  are  readily  transferable  within  the 
Comptroller  community.  Therefore,  the  education  received 
must  be  considered  general  as  opposed  to  specific.  It  gives 
each  attendee  a  tangible  benefit  that  affords  opportunity  to 
glean  possible  marginal  benefits.  Specifically,  we  have 
concluded,  based  upon  empirical  evidence,  that  the 
opportunity  for  promotion  is  enhanced.  Other  marginal 
consumption  benefits  exist— an  example  is  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  education  process,  potentially  higher  ratings 
on  performance  evaluations,  and  preferential  assignment 
considerations.  Certain  marginal  psychic  benefits  also 
accrue— prestige  and  the  enjoyment  of  increased  skills,  an 
option  value  that  gives  an  individual  an  enhanced  opportunity 
to  achieve  additional  education  in  the  future,  and  the 
potential,  marginal  earnings  should  a  promotion  be  earned— 
all  positive  values  to  the  individual.  All  of  these  factors 
indicate  a  clear  advantage  or  a  positive  return  to  the  individual 
trainee.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  demand  for  training  continues 
to  exceed  supply  by  nearly  three  to  one  supports  the 
conclusion  that  individuals  perceive  a  favorable  return 
relative  to  the  existing  obligation  incurred. 

The  marginal  internal  rate  of  return  to  the  individual  should 
always  be  positive  and  probably  declines  over  time.  The 
marginal  internal  rate  of  return  to  the  organization  under  all 
but  the  most  optimum  present  value  assumptions  is  probably 
less  than  the  individual  rate.  The  break-even  point  for  the 
organization  is  a  function  of  the  value  of  the  increased 
productivity,  the  discount  rate  and  the  time  an  individual 
serves  after  the  education.  There  appears  to  be  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  a  priori  evidence  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  PMCS  yields  a  favorable  rate  of  return  both 
to  the  organization  and  to  the  individual.  Therefore,  one 
could  conclude  the  hypothesis  is  proven— PMCS  is  cost 
effective.  Q 
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PMCS  Graduates:    Class  82-D  Graduated  2  Sep  1 982 

Their  names,  rank  and  "idea"  papers  are  listed  below. 


U.S.  Air  Force    (34) 


Bailey,  J.L.,  Jr.,  Capt— LD  52400A— Problems  in  Funding  Test 

and  Evaluation  Organizations 
Balcom,    W.E.,    Maj— LD    52401  A— Cost/Schedule    Control 

Systems  Criteria  Reviews,  A  New  Approach 
Boerum,  K.R.,  Capt— LD  52402A— Quality  Assurance  Program 

Improvement 
Bouboulis,  C.L.,  Maj— LD  52403A— Managing  the  Defense  Fuel 

Supply  Center's  Petroleum  Storage  Program 
Bowen,  R.S.,  LTC— LD  52404A— Program  Stability:  The  Key  to 

Cost  Control  and  Efficiency  in  Weapon  System  Acquisition 
Bradney,   J.M.,   Maj— LD  52405A— Rated  Specialty/Comptroller 

Career  Development 
Brooks,  S.E.,  III,  Mr— LD  52406A— Improving  Financial  Manage- 
ment at  Systems  Command 
Coffman,    G.E.,    Mr— LD    52409A— It's    Time   for   an    Internal 

Control    Evaluation    Program    at    Major   Command   and 

Installation  Levels 
Daniels,  J.R.,  Mr— LD  52412A—  The  Role  of  the  Travel  Order 

Issuing  Official  in  Preventing  Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse 
Dewitt,  R.L.,  Capt— LD  52415A— Financial  Plan  "Calls" 
England,    C.E.,    Mr— LD    5241 8A—  Why   a    Chief   Professional 

Accountant   Should   be   Assigned   at   Base    Comptroller 

Level 
Foster,    W.L.,    Mr— LD    5241 9A— Credibility   in    Operating   and 

Support   (O&S)   Cost   Estimating   for  Air-Launch   Missiles 

and  Munitions 
Garza,  R.M.,  Mr— LD  52421A— AFSC  Comptroller  Mid-Manage- 
ment Civilian  Career  Program 
Gray,  W.E.,   Mr— LD  52423A— Centrally  Managed  Allotments- 
Should  They  be  Phased  Out? 
Hendrickson,    D.C.,    Mr— LD    52425A— Social   Security    Wage 

Reporting— Effect  on  the  Comptroller 
Hendrix,  A.R.,  Mr,  (DLA)-LD  52426A— Military  Standard  Con- 
tract Administration  Procedures 
Hodge,  J.G.,  Mr— LD  52427A—  The  Stand-Alone,  User  Operated 

Computer  Versus  the  Monolithic  Multi-User  Processor— Pros 

and  Cons 
Jayanthinathan,    V.S.,    Capt— LD    52429A— Management   of 

Microcomputers  in  the  Air  Force 
Johnson,    T.L.,    Mr— LD    52432A— Improving    the    Resource 

Management   System    in    a    Basket    System    Program 

Office 
Logsdon,    M.A.,    Ms— LD   52436A— Improvement   of  the   Base 

Procured  Investment  Equipment  Budget  Formulation  and 

Funding  Procedures 
McComb,   R.W.,   Maj— LD  52437 A— Purchase  Price  Variance— 

What's  Right? 
McDonald,    R.J.,    Maj— LD    52439A— An    Analysis    of   the 

Comptroller  Automated  Systems  Development  Process 
Murphy,    K.,    Maj— LD    52440A—  The    Financial    Operations 

Section  of  the  Nonappropriated  Funds  Financial  Manage- 
ment Branch 
Ormond,    W.A.,    Mr— LD    52443A— Networking    the   Air   Force 

Financial  Reporting  System 
Pirsig,  R.C.,  Mr— LD  52447A— Is  the  Air  Force  Restricting  the 

Use  of  their  Funds  More  Severely  than  Congress  Intended? 
Prout,    D.G.,    Maj— LD    52448A— Improving    the    Comptroller's 

Role  in  the  Labor  Negotiation  Process 
Purvis,  C.W.,  Mr— LD  52449A—  The  Employee  Obligation 
Russell,    B.R.,    LTC— LD    52450A— Contracting    Commissary 

Functions 
Sanchez,  E.D.,  Maj— LD  5245 1  A— Mini/Micro  Computers— Tool  or 

Burden 
Southerland,  B.T.,  Ms— LD  52456A— Open  POM  Versus  ADPS 

Management 


To  obtain  microfiche  copies  of  Idea  Papers  write  to: 

Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information  Exchange 
Attn.   DRXMC-D 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 
Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

AUTOVON:   687-4546  or  687-3  570 

Include  the  Logistics  Document  Number  (LD)  in 
your  request. 


Stone,  R.E.,  Mr— LD  52459A— AFOLDS  Retrieval  Training 
Watts,   B.W.,   Mr— LD  52461  A— In-House  Minicomputers  Bring 

Problems  for  Functional  and  Data  Automation  Personnel 
Weatherford,   L.M.,   Mr— LD  52462A— Implementation  and  Use 

of  Desktop  Computers  in  AFLC  Cost  and  Management 

Analysis  Offices 
Williams,  J.R.,  Maj— LD  52464A— JUMPS—  Time  to  Mature 

U.S.  Army    (22) 


Cavanaugh,  F.P.,  Maj— LD  52407A— Morale  Welfare  Recrea- 
tion Funding:  Self-Sufficiency  and  the  Comptroller 

Collins,  W.P.,  Maj— LD  52411  A— The  Cost  of  Doing  Business 
Can  Come  Down 

Drennan,  L.V.,  Jr.,  Mr— LD  5241 QA— Problems  in  Audit 
Follow-Up 

Goodlett,  G.L.,  Mr— LD  52422A— Problems  in  Army  Central 
Accounting  Offices 

Hutchinson,  J.S.,  Maj— LD  52428A— Improving  Force  Moderni- 
zation Management 

Johnsen,  W.G.,  Mr— LD  52430A— A-76  Cost  Study:  Change 
Needed 

Johnson,  A.D.,  Maj— LD  52431A—  The  Macroeconomic  Impact 
of  Reduced  FMS  on  the  U.S.  Economy:  A  Closer  Look 

Kahue,  M.J.,  Maj— LD  52433A— Installation  Resource  Manage- 
ment Contract  System 

Keller,  J.B.,  Jr.,  Maj— LD  52434A— Commercial  Contractors 
and  Vendors— They  Want  Their  Money 

Lloyd,  M.A.,  Ms-:LD  52435A— New  Programs  Under  Continuing 
Resolution  Authority 

McCormick,  F.E.,  LTC— LD  52438A— A  Successful  Reserve 
Component  Five  Year  Training  Program  for  the  Army  '86 
Environment 

Nakamoto,  E.M.,  Mr— LD  52441  A— Strengthening  Civilian 
Manpower  Through  Use  of  Full-Time  Equivalent  Concepts 

Ollom,  D.C.,  Mr— LD  52442A— Funding  of  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  Training 

Parker,  N.F.,  Ms— LD  52444A— An  Investigation  of  Alternative 
Funding  Methods  for  Army  Management  Information 
Systems 

Paul,  S.L.,  Mr— LD  52445A— Its  Time  to  Automate  Internal 
Review 

Payette,  P.F.,  Maj— LD  52446A— Optimum  Utilization  of 
Resources  at  Army  ROTC  Detachments 

Sarran,  G.C.,  LTC— LD  52452A— Guide  to  Measuring  Producti- 
vity in  an  Installation  Comptroller  Office  using  a  Modified 
Business  Systems  Planning  (BSP)  Model 

Schaefer,  G.W.,  Mr— LD  52453A— Cross  Disbursement 
Recording  Delays  and  Effects 

Sprowls,  L.P.,  Mr— LD  52457A— Efficient  Development, 
Management,  and  Utilization  of  Civilian  Careerist  in  the 
United  States  Army 

Tippens,  L.,  Mr— LD  52460A— A  MACOM  PPBS  Plan 

Whitesell,  C.A.,  Mr— LD  52463A— Is  the  Audit  Function 
Over-Controlled? 

Winfrey,  J.H.,  Mr— LD  52465A— Impact  of  Factor  Evaluation 
System 

U.S.  Navy  &  Marine  Corps    (10) 

Chandler,    T.H.,    CDR— LD    52408A— The    Navy    Unrestricted 

Line  Officer  Entering  the  Financial  Management  Community 
Coley,   R.T.,   Maj  (USMC)-LD  5241 0A— A  General  Discussion 

of  the  Utility  of  an  Accrual-Based  Accounting  System  in 

the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Deleware,    J.M.,    Mr— LD    52414A— Budgeting    for    Techno- 
logical Risk  Implementation  Problems  and  Solutions 
De  Martini,  P. A.,  Ms— LD  5241 3A— Centralized  but  Participative 

POM  Preparation 
Edens,  R.J.,  CDR— LD  5241 7A— Navy  Stock  Fund 
Garcia,    R.A.,   Jr,   Mr— LD   52420A— Internal  Review:   Partners 

in  Management  of  Naval  Resources 
Haley,    R.H.,    Capt   (USMC)-LD    52424A— Pay   Policy   within 

the  Marine  Corps 
Schoeller,   S.J.,   Ms— LD   52454A— Contracting  Out— 27   Years 

of  Implementing  New  Policies 
Selig,    K.J.,    LT— LD    52455A— Improving    the    Bill    Payment 

System  for  Commercial  Accounts 
Stevens,   B.E.,   Mr— LD  52458A— A  Proposal  (or  Reduction  in 

Redundancy   in    the    Execution    Phase    of   the    NAVSEA 

RDT&E,  N  Programs 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 


by  CMSgt  Elmer  L.  Barnes 


Enlisted  Involvement  in  Cost  Analysis 


If  the  enlisted  people  within  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
worldwide  are  not  deeply  involved  in  cost  analysis,  then  why 
not?  The  Commander  really  doesn't  care  what  you  put  on 
to  go  to  work  in  the  morning  or  how  many  stripes  you  have, 
but  he  does  care  about  how  you,  the  professional,  can  help 
him  make  better  decisions  in  a  costly  economic  environment 
with  budget  constraints  and  limitations  on  the  expenditure 
of  funds.  When  enlisted  people  say  that  only  officers  and 
civilians  can  do  cost  analysis  because  they  have  the  education 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  statistics  and  we  don't,  then 
why  not?  Cost  analysis  in  today's  Air  Force  is  a  comptroller 
discipline  which  is  growing  in  importance  because,  through 
this  technique,  we  assist  the  Commander  with  more  accurate 
data  or  alternatives  than  he/she  has  previously  had  available. 

Frequently  we  distinguish  between  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  a  program  or  projects,  but  in  one  sense  they  cannot  be 
separated.  Since  funding  is  usually  very  limited,  the  total 
amount  of  benefits  we  can  buy  is  also  limited.  Thus,  a  more 
expensive  piece  of  equipment,  which  may  appear  to  be  more 
effective,  may  not  result  in  higher  effectiveness  overall 
because  we  can  only  afford  to  purchase  a  small  number  of 
them.  Therefore,  in  order  for  management  to  make  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  each  alternative  in  the  decision-making 
process,  both  the  costs  and  benefits  must  be  thoroughly 
considered. 

The  enlisted  personnel  in  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
have  the  unique  opportunity  to  apply  the  use  of  formulas  and 
equations  designed  by  scientists,  engineers  and 
mathematicians  in  schools  and  on-the-job  training.  Whether 
you  are  substituting  equations  in  geometry,  performing 
measures  of  dispersion,  or  using  correlation  and  regression, 
we  are  tasked  with  telling  the  Commander  how  various 
choices  will  affect  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  to  the  Air 
Force.  Cost  analysis,  in  my  view,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
step  in  economic  analysis.  You  simply  do  the  costs,  then  do 
the  benefits. 

If  you  feel  you  do  not  have  the  tools  or  education  to 
perform  cost  analysis,  then  you  should  tune-in  on  developing 
a  career  development  plan  that  will  include  all  the  required 


$ 


skills.  Chief  Baxter  Allen,  Chief  Joel  Ketch  and  MSgt  Line 
Pauley  can  tell  you  exactly  how  to  do  it.  If  you  model  your 
career  after  theirs,  I  guarantee  a  success  story  will  follow. 
When  you  look  at  whatever  it  is  in  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis—  career  progression,  jobs,  experience  and  teaching 
people— these  guys  can  tell  you  how  it  is  done.  Some  people 
say  they  would  really  like  to  enhance  their  skills  in  this  critical 
specialty  and  get  promoted,  but  they  don't  for  some  of  the 
following  reasons: 

*  Don  7  have  the  time 

•k  Too  busy  with  the  family 

*  Have  a  part-time  job 

*  Don 't  have  the  money 

*  Don 't  really  know  what  I  want  to  do 

*  My  base  can 't  afford  the  TDY  funds 

*  /  put  in  for  some  courses  one  time  but  the  request 
was  disapproved 

*  My  job  doesn  't  require  it 

*  /  don 't  need  it  anyway 

There  are  as  many  good  reasons  (excuses)  for  not  pursuing 
career  development  in  cost  analysis  as  there  are  people.  If 
you  want  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-changing  times,  we  must 
pursue  a  healthy  career  progression  ladder  and  attend 
professional  military  education  and  formal  training  schools 
to  gain  knowledge  and  a  better  insight.  We  need  to  stress 
the  importance  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  in  the 
Comptroller  community.  Be  involved  with  the  key  issues  that 
face  the  Commander!  Do  consultant  work!  Be  a 
generalist/consultant  to  the  Commander!  Commanders  don't 
need  problems— they  need  solutions! 

Do  the  work  and  let  the  client  get  the  credit.  By  simply 
being  in  the  Comptroller  organization,  we  know  where  the 
controls  are,  where  the  money  is,  and  where  the  problems 
are.  Put  the  cost  analysis  skill  to  work  and  demonstrate  to 
the  Commander  the  full  effectiveness  of  your  capabilities. 
Analyze  your  career  goals  and  take  the  paths  that  will  enable 
you  to  be  more  capable  in  your  job  and  offer  confidence  about 
accepting  new  or  increased  responsibilities.  Officers  and 
civilians  can  do  cost  analysis— so  can  you! 
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CMSgt  Ruall  L.  Sewell 
Directorate  of  Cost  &  Management  Analysis 
Headquarters  Air  Training  Command  (ATC) 
Randolph  AFB,  TX 

Professionalism  and  dedication  to  the 
total  Air  Force  mission  best  characterize 
CMSgt  Ruall  L.  "Rip"  Sewell.  In  his 
present  position  CMSgt  Sewell  serves  as 
the  Senior  Enlisted  Cost  &  Management 
Analyst  for  HQ  ATC.  Chief  Sewell 
manages  ATC's  manpower  and  enlisted 
personnel  actions,  conducts  staff 
assistance  visits,  participates  in  policy 
and  program  development,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  selection  of  the 
Air  Training  Command  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  award  win- 
ners. During  Fiscal  Year  1982  he  provided  service  to  the  entire 
Comptroller  family  by  traveling  to  ATC  bases,  rendering  staff 
assistance,  and  conducting  "New  Age  Thinking"  and  "Number 
Skills"  courses. 

Chief  Sewell  has  been  in  the  Comptroller  career  field  since  1965. 
His  assignments  have  been  increasingly  responsible  positions: 
NCOIC,  Reports  and  Analysis,  Kincheloe  AFB,  MI  (managed 
training  requirements  for  B-52  and  KC-135  crews  and  worked  the 
commander's    management    program);    NCOIC,    Management 


Analysis,  RAF  Bentwaters,  England  (HOLA  and  COLA  monitor 
for  England);  NCOIC,  Management  Analysis,  Keesler  AFB,  MS 
(developed  and  implemented  RMS  and  CCPMS);  NCOIC,  Manage- 
ment Analysis,  AFOSI,  Washington,  DC  (served  as  statistical 
advisor  to  the  OSI  director);  NCOIC,  Management  Analysis,  RAF 
Upper  Heyford,  England  (served  as  senior  management  analyst  for 
the  Third  Air  Force  and  focal  point  for  HQ  USAFE). 

A  strong  supporter  of  professional  development,  Chief  Sewell 
has  completed  the  Command  NCO  Academy  and  Senior  NCO 
Academy.  He  holds  an  Associate  degree  in  Management  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business 
and  Finance  from  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College.  Other  military 
training  consists  of  career  field  development  through  mobile  training 
teams  and  professional  workshops,  including  the  Comptrollers 
Conference  and  the  American  Society  of  Military  Comptrollers 
(ASMC)  workshops  and  conferences.  He  is  co-chairman  of  the 
Program  Committee,  Alamo  City  Chapter,  ASMC.  In  recognizing 
Chief  Sewell' s  contributions  to  the  Chapter,  which  won  recogni- 
tion as  ASMC's  Best  Chapter  in  1982,  the  president  and  executive 
committee  presented  him  the  Education,  Training  and  Career 
Development  Award.  He  is  an  active  sports  enthusiast  and 
energetically  supports  the  San  Antonio  "Elf  Louise"  Toys  for  Tots 
program  each  Christmas. 

Chief  Sewell  is  an  outstanding  individual,  a  truly  valuable  member 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  stands  ACES  HIGH  in  the  Comptroller  family!  W 


TSgt  Rhonda  L.  Schneider 

Cost  &  Management  Analysis  Office 

436  Military  Airlift  Wing 

Dover  AFB,  Delaware 

TSgt  Rhonda  L.  Schneider  has  taken 
the  Cost  &  Management  Analysis 
(C&MA)  career  field  by  storm. 
Originally  from  Newark,  Delaware,  she 
entered  the  Air  Force  in  September  1975 
and  was  assigned  to  Aerospace  Ground 
Equipment  Maintenance  until  1979.  She 
then  cross-trained  into  C&MA  and 
arrived  at  Dover  AFB  in  October  1979. 
As  a  result  of  her  outstanding  performance  the  very  first  year  in 
the  career  field,  she  was  selected  as  Military  Airlift  Command's 
Cost  &  Management  Analysis  Airman  of  the  Year  (Oct  1980). 
She  has  continued  to  demonstrate  exceptional  talent  and  ability. 
When  she  arrived  on  the  C&MA  scene,  the  commercial/industrial 
type  activities  (CITA)  program  was  top  priority  DOD-wide  because 
of  its  potential  to  reduce  operating  costs  on  military  installations. 
TSgt  Schneider  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  CITA  program 
to  develop  these  cost  factors  for  Dover  AFB.  On  her  own  initiative, 
Sgt  Schneider  accomplished  a  simplified  rewrite  of  Chapter  6,  CA 
Program  Factor  Development  Procedures ,  AFM  26-1.  Her  rewrite 


at  base  level  was  used  by  HQ  MAC  and  the  Air  Staff  as  a  strawman 
which  made  their  job  of  developing  new  instructions  for  use  Air 
Force-wide  much  easier.  Sgt  Schneider  has  been  recognized  as  an 
expert  in  cost  factor  development  and  in  July  1980  she  was  requested 
by  HQ  MAC  to  attend  the  CITA  MAJCOM  Workshop  at  Scott 
AFB,  IL,  to  brief  the  results  of  her  rewrite.  Sgt  Schneider  is  also 
the  monitor  of  the  Personal  Financial  Management  Program  at 
Dover  AFB.  Dover's  program  is  one  of  the  best  in  MAC  and  her 
efforts  have  directly  contributed  to  the  outstanding  quality  of  the 
program.  In  this  important  people's  program  TSgt  Schneider  is  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  an  active  and  dynamic  program  designed  to 
directly  help  our  people.  Sgt  Schneider  has  also  completed  several 
exceptional  special  studies. 

No  matter  how  complex  the  task,  TSgt  Schneider  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  commit  herself  totally  to  the  job.  For  example,  she 
recently  conducted  a  study  on  recovery  and  recycling  of  valuable 
waste  products  at  Dover  AFB,  since  these  products  have  become 
such  valuable  resources.  As  a  direct  result  of  her  research  and 
recommendations  on  Dover's  recovery  program,  the  base  saved 
over  $18,000  the  first  year. She  is  dedicated  to  mission  accomplish- 
ment and  is  a  team  player. 

Within  the  last  year  TSgt  Schneider  received  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Business  Management  and  is  a  selectee  for  Officers  Training 
School  (OTS).  TSgt  Schneider  is  definitely  ACES  HIGH! 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


Comptroller  Plans  Group 


by  Col  Walter  E.  Liss 


Computer  Management.  The  recent  advent  of  small 
computers  into  functional  area  disciplines  has  brought  to  the 
forefront  the  need  to  centrally  manage  our  computer  assets- 
hardware,  software,  and  peopleware.  Within  the  Comptroller 
community,  we  have  recently  taken  several  actions  consistent 
with  this  need  for  central  management.  Effective  1  November 
1982,  our  Plans  counterparts  at  AFAFC/CWX  established 
a  functionally-oriented  Air  Force  Comptroller  Small 
Computer  Focal  Point  (SCFP)  to  provide  advisory  service 
to  Comptroller  organizations  throughout  the  world.  Our  Base 
Level  Comptroller  Improvement  Program  (BLCIP)  test 
successfully  documented  significant  benefits  to  be  gained 
through  the  application  of  small  computer  technology  to  the 
time-consuming,  spread-sheet  analyses  common  to  base  level 
Comptroller  functions.  The  newly  created  SCFP  will  be  a 
key  organization  in  assisting  major  command  (MAJCOM) 
Comptrollers  to  implement  this  technology  within  their 
commands.  In  addition,  most  MAJCOM  Comptrollers  have 
already  taken  action  to  establish  a  small  computer  focal  point 
to  provide  information  crossfeed  and  serve  as  the  MAJCOM 
point  of  contact  with  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  SCFP.  Here 
in  the  Pentagon,  the  Comptroller  Plans  Group  has  recently 
been  designated  as  the  focal  point  for  all  automation  projects 
within  the  Comptroller  deputate,  with  an  eye  towards 
insuring  compatibility  with  other  Air  Staff  functional  areas. 
The  establishment  of  these  computer  management  focal 
points,  combined  with  our  aggressive  programs  to  acquire 
and  use  small  computers,  should  make  the  Comptroller 
community  a  leader  in  this  area  for  many  years. 

Project  AC90.  The  effort  to  formulate  a  concept  of 
Comptrollership  for  the  1990s  and  develop  an  implementation 
plan  to  make  the  concept  a  reality  is  on  track.  We  have 
drafted  a  concept  of  operations,  identified  projects  currently 
underway  which  touch  upon  that  concept,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  proposed  new  initiatives  for  the  future. 
Our  efforts  to  "look  ahead"  received  a  boost  with  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Air  Force  2000  study,  which  makes  a 
realistic  assessment  of  the  challenges  likely  to  confront  the 
Air  Force  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Project  AC90  will  help 
us  insure  continued  professional  Comptroller  support  of  our 
future  Air  Force.  The  results  of  this  project  will  be  briefed 
at  the  Comptroller  Executive  Session. 

Officer  Career  Development.  We  are  receiving  a  steady 
flow  of  Individual  Comptroller  Officer  Career  Development 
Plans  and  are  pleased  with  what  we  see.  It  is  obvious  that 
serious  thought  went  into  preparing  career  paths  which  will 
provide  the  Air  Force  with  seasoned,   highly  qualified 


Comptroller  officers.  From  the  results  tabulated  so  far,  84 
percent  of  our  company-grade  officers  in  the  67XX  and 
69XX  career  fields  intend  to  earn  multiple  AFSCs  and  aspire 
to  the  Wing/Base  Comptroller  position  as  a  mid-career 
objective.  That  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  comptrollership, 
as  officers  prepare  themselves  for  key  leadership  positions 
at  base,  MAJCOM  and  Air  Staff  levels.  While  the  early 
results  are  encouraging,  we  still  haven't  heard  from  many 
of  you.  Don't  miss  out  on  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
your  career  plans. 

Career  Counseling.  An  integral  part  of  the  Comptroller 
Officer  Career  Management  Program  is  career  counseling. 
Counseling  should  be  conducted  at  least  semi-annually  for 
officers  with  0—5  years  and  annually  for  officers  with  5—20 
years  of  service.  The  counseling  session  provides  the 
opportunity  for  the  supervisor  to  turn  the  career  interests  of 
the  subordinate  into  a  realistic  action  plan  that  is  achievable 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Comptroller  discipline  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  output  to  this  process  is  the 
establishment  of  career  goals  and  the  development  of  a  career 
path  of  jobs,  training,  and  education  to  achieve  those  goals. 
There  are  four  distinct  phases  of  career  counseling— career 
guidance,  discussion  of  skills  and  career  interests, 
development  of  a  career  plan,  and  career  plan 
implementation,  monitoring,  and  adjustment. 

Career  guidance  is  a  three-phase  process  which  includes 
the  assisting  of  your  subordinate  officer  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  himself/herself,  an  understanding  of  the 
Comptroller  discipline,  and  assisting  the  officer  in 
interpreting  these  two  sets  of  information  so  that  effective 
career  decisions  can  be  made.  Discussion  of  skills  includes 
the  interpreting  of  the  subordinate's  inventory  of  skills  and 
career  interests  with  the  known  Comptroller  career 
information  resulting  in  a  realistic,  time-phased  career  plan. 
This  all  results  in  a  individual  career  path  which  provides 
a  process  by  which  an  officer  has  the  means  to  move  from 
where  he/she  is  today,  career-wise,  to  a  desired  point  in  the 
future.  Subsequent  counseling  sessions  are  conducted  to 
determine  how  the  subordinate  officer  is  progressing  against 
the  plan,  roadblocks  that  have  surfaced,  if  any,  and  other 
developmental  activity  that  needs  to  be  included  or  deleted 
from  the  plan. 

Career  development  of  our  officers  is  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  Comptroller  community  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Career  counseling  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  supervisor's 
interest,  involvement,  and  commitment  to  his  subordinate's 
career. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


3750th  Tech.  Training  Group 

COMPTROLLER  TRAINING  BRANCH 


Colonel  Glenn  L.  Stewart,  Commander 


3750th  TTG  Gets  New  Commander:  Col  Edward  D. 
Young,  Commander  of  the  3750th  Technical  Training  Group 
for  the  past  three  years,  retired  from  active  duty  on  1 
December  1982.  Colonel  Young's  dynamic  leadership  and 
genuine  concern  for  all  Air  Force  members  will  continue  to 
favorably  impact  the  Comptroller  community.  We,  at  the 
3750th,  join  all  the  students  and  visitors  that  have  passed 
through  the  schoolhouse  in  wishing  him  continued  succcess 
and  a  long  and  fulfilling  future. 

Succeeding  Col  Young  is  Colonel  Glenn  L.  Stewart, 
formerly  the  Sheppard  Center  Comptroller  and,  most 
recently,  the  Commander  of  the  3760th  Technical  Training 
Group  (Aircraft  Maintenance).  Colonel  Stewart,  a  master 
navigator,  brings  his  broad  experience  in  operations, 
comptroller,  and  technical  training  to  the  leadership  of  the 
3750th  Technical  Training  Group. 

Data  Collection:  Customer  Service— those  two  words  cause 
an  increase  in  blood  pressure  within  Military  Pay  sections 
Air  Force-wide.  The  question  arises,  How  can  I  provide 
better  customer  service  with  the  available  resources  I  now 
have?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  now  available.  The 
JUMPS  Data  Collection  System  is  the  key  to  more  effective 
and  efficient  customer  service.  This  highly  effective  system 
is  not  new  to  the  Air  Force— Lowry  Air  Force  Base  has  been 
utilizing  a  prototype  since  May  of  1979  with  pleasing  results. 

Data  collection  is  nothing  more  than  a  media  change.  The 
system  allows  JUMPS  transactions  to  be  input  to  a 
minicomputer  disk  storage  area  for  later  direct  live 
transmission  to  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 
(AFAFC).  Data  Collection  does  not  replace  or  significantly 
change  the  base-level  JUMPS  system  now  operating  on  the 
B3500  computer.  Instead,  it  adds  an  additional  feature  to  the 
total  central  site  and  base-level  system.  The  only  difference 
in  the  base-level  system  is  that  the  volume  of  transactions 
prepared  for  AUTODIN  transmission  to  AFAFC  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  B3500  will  continue  to  be  updated  by 
both  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Office  (AFO)  amd  AFAFC. 

The  main  advantage  is  the  system  will  reduce,  by  four  or 
more  workdays,  the  time  between  transaction  preparation  and 
feedback  of  transaction  disposition  information  from 
AFAFC.  Transaction  disposition  usually  will  be  the  next  day 
versus  the  fifth  day  under  current  methods. 

As  with  all  new  systems,  Data  Collection  has  unique 
operating  procedures.  A  five-day  course  on  system  operation 
will  be  conducted  at  each  site  by  an  Air  Training  Command 


instructor  assigned  to  the  Financial  Services  Course,  3750 
Technical  Training  Group,  Sheppard  AFB,  TX.  Training  will 
normally  be  conducted  within  thirty  days  of  equipment 
installation,  beginning  in  March  1983  and  continuing  until 
FY  1985. 

Mock  AFO::  What  would  the  terminology  Mock  AFO 
concept  mean  to  you?  To  the  instructors  assigned  to  the 
Financial  Services  Course,  it  means  a  totally  new  training 
method.  The  Mock  AFO  is  the  application  of  an  accounting 
and  finance  office  complete  with  customer  service  counters 
and  a  cashier's  cage  built  within  the  building  containing 
Comptroller  Training.  The  training  will  give  hands-on 
experience  to  students  in  an  environment  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  real  thing  in  the  field. 

Some  of  the  unique  training  aspects  built  into  the  concept 
is  the  actual  service  of  a  customer,  the  actual  working 
together  of  three  subject  matter  areas,  and  the  use  of  a  cathode 
ray  tube  (CRT)  terminal.  Instructors  will  play  the  part  of 
customers  with  the  student  being  able  to  provide  proper 
service.  The  three  areas  (Military  Pay,  Travel  Pay,  and  Pay 
and  Collecting)  will  interface  to  duplicate  working  conditions 
in  the  field.  Also,  students  will  be  able  to  use  the  CRT  to 
view  Military  Pay  transactions  as  they  update  simulated 
master  Military  Pay  Accounts  (MP As). 

The  objective  of  this  new  concept  is  to  provide  the  field 
technical  training  graduates  who  are  familiar  with  and  well 
adapted  to  the  Air  Force  environment.  This  will  increase  both 
student  confidence  and  competency,  as  well  as  minimize  the 
initial  office  break-in  period. 

The  Mock  AFO  became  a  reality  on  4  October  1982  when 
class  numbers  821004A  and  821004B  began  their  technical 
training. 


Honor  Grads  from  Sheppard  Technical  Training  Group 
(July,  August,  September  1982) 


Disbursement  Accounting  Specialist  Course 

TSgt  Wallace  E.  Seagrones 

SSgt  Linda  J.  Huff 

SSgt  Susan  L.  Schad 

SSgt  Sallie  M.  Williams 

Sgt  Ramona  S.  Davis 

Amn  Michael  R.  Ornburn 

AB  Philip  S.  Black 
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Comptroller  Civilian  Career 
Management  Program 


by  Mrs  Carodean  McDowell 


Career  Field  Representation 

We  now  have  members  on  the  CCCMP  PALACE  Team 
for  all  career  fields.  With  this  specialized  experience  and 
expertise,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  functional  managers 
and  career  program  registrants  with  better  program 
management. 


New  Faces  on  the  Team 

Sharon  Paul,  in  Personnel  circles,  is  considered  a 
generalist.  Sharon  brings  to  us  a  broad  base  of  experience 
in  classification,  staffing  and  employee  development. 

Judy  Saville  is  a  personnel  assistant.  Judy  is  scheduled 
to  receive  her  bachelor's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  Texas  Lutheran  University  in  May  1983. 

Anthony  Collucci  is  our  representative  for  Accounting  and 
Finance.  Tony  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  finance  from  Notre 
Dame,  a  master's  degree  from  Boston  University,  and  is  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Cynthia  Heath  represents  the  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  career  field.  Cyndi  is  scheduled  to  receive  her 
bachelor's  degree  in  business  management  from  Southwest 
Texas  State  University  in  the  fall  of  1983. 

Delmer  Ross  represents  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency.  Del 
has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  government  from  Angelo  State 
University,  a  master's  degree  from  Trinity  University  and 
completed  final  testing  for  his  Certified  Public  Accountant 
certificate  in  November  1982. 

James  J.  Mezzetti,  Jr,  represents  the  Computer  Resources 
career  field.  Jim  has  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Southwest 
Texas  State  University. 

Harry  F.  Letts,  Jr,  and  Monti  P.  Rogers  represent 
Communications  and  bring  a  broad  base  of  experience  to  the 
Communications  career  field. 


Team  members  may  be  reached  at  AUTOVON  487-2051/ 
6177/6450. 


CCCMP  Policy  Council 

The  council  approved  using  a  Total  Person  Score  (TPS) 
for  Cadre  selection  and  referral  system.  The  overall  Air 
Force  CPAS  did  not  provide  a  marked  distance  between  the 
very  best  and  the  well  above  average  performers.  All 
GS/GM  13— 15's  were  given  the  opportunity  for  an 
interview.  Many  questions  have  been  asked  about  the 
interview  panels— What  was  the  answer?  What  were  they 
looking  for?  The  interview  gave  each  individual  an 
opportunity  to  creatively  respond  to  both  general  and  specific 
area  material  in  a  factual,  composed  and  logical  sequence. 
The  team  scored  you,  based  on  all  those  elements  and  had 
only  your  interview  to  score— they  did  not  see  your  record. 
Consideration  will  be  given  for  interviewing  GS  11-12's  in 
the  spring  of  1983  and  until  then,  the  TPS  will  be  computed 
as  follows: 


Area 

Points  Awarded 
GS/GM  13-15   GS  11-12 

Interview 
CPAS 

Education/Training 
Awards 

100 
75 
15 
10 

75 
15 
10 

Total  Points 

200 

100 

Overall,  approximately  200  people  will  be  selected  for 
the  Cadre  and  the  GS  13—15  selections  will  be  announced 
by  31  January  1983.  Career  program  registration  is  open 
continuously  and  cadre  application  is  automatic  when  you 
register.  Future  plans  are  being  formulated  for  Master 
Development  Plans,  an  intern  program,  centrally-funded 
training,  implementation  for  communicators,  and  the 
Central  Skills  Bank— Phase  II. 
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SES  Comings/Goings 


New  Assignment 


Resignation 


Mr  C.  Ronald  Hovell 


Mr  Henry  Fong 


Mr  C.  Ronald  Hovell  became  the  Assistant  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  (HQ  AFLC),  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio, 
effective  24  October  1982. 

Prior  to  Mr  Hovell' s  transfer  to  his  new  position,  he  was 
Chief,  Investment  Appropriations  Division,  Directorate  of 
Budget,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C. 

He  attended  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  College  and  holds 
an  MS  degree  in  management  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (MIT). 

Mr  Hovell  began  his  civil  service  career  in  August  1958, 
after  completing  two  years  of  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Mr  Hovell's  initial  assignment  was  at  Norton  AFB, 
California,  as  a  clerk.  He  was  competitively  selected  into 
a  management  training  program  and  became  a  budget  analyst 
in  the  Directorate  of  Materiel  Management  at  the  San 
Bernardino  Air  Materiel  Area.  In  1961,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Comptroller's  Office  of  the  Ballistic  Systems  Division 
of  the  newly  formed  Air  Force  Systems  Command.  In  1963, 
he  moved  to  a  financial  position  in  the  Advanced  Ballistic 
Re-entry  Systems  (ABRES)  System  Program  Office.  In 
September  1965,  Mr  Hovell  was  transferred  to  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB  into  the  F-l  1 1  System  Program  Office  where 
he  held  positions  as  a  financial  specialist  and  a  branch  chief 
in  support  estimating.  In  December  1969,  he  moved  to  the 
B-l  System  Program  Office  as  the  senior  financial  officer. 
In  February  1971,  he  became  Chief  of  the  Financial 
Management  Division,  B-l  System  Program  Office.  In 
September  1973,  he  became  the  Director  of  Programs/Budget 
for  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD),  and  from  June 
1976  to  June  1977,  studied  at  MIT's  Alfred  P.  Sloan  School 
of  Management.  In  November  1976,  while  at  MIT,  Mr 
Hovell  was  promoted  to  Deputy  Comptroller  at  ASD. 

For  a  three-year  period  prior  to  his  assigment  to  the 
Directorate  of  Budget  at  HQ  USAF,  Mr  Hovell  was  with 
the  National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration 
headquarters  as  the  Director  of  Resource  Management/ 
Administration. 
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Mr  Henry  Fong,  Director,  Plans  and  Systems  for  the  Air 
Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Denver,  Colorado, 
left  the  Air  Force  in  mid-December  1982. 

Mr  Fong,  who  had  a  distinguished  23-year  civil  service 
career,  will  open  a  financial  consultant  firm  in  Denver  with 
offices  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York  City. 

The  career  civil  servant  said  the  government  provided  him 
with  a  challenge  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
country,  but  he  is  looking  forward  to  continuing  his  service 
to  the  country  in  the  civilian  sector. 

Born  in  Widener,  Arkansas,  he  was  graduated  from  Forrest 
High  School,  Forrest  City,  Arkansas,  and  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Arkansas, 
in  1958. 

After  receiving  his  master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville  in  1959,  he  began  his  civil  service 
career  as  a  cost  accountant  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Air 
Logistics  Center,  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma. 

In  September  1962,  he  transferred  to  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  headquarters,  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio,  as  a  systems  accountant.  He  served  in  this  position 
for  four  years. 

His  new  assignment  was  to  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  the  Pentagon  as  a  systems  accountant  with  the  Air  Force 
Comptroller  in  the  accounting  and  finance  office. 

Following  a  four-year  tour,  he  moved  to  the  Air  Force 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center  as  a  systems  accountant  and 
worked  in  the  materiel  cost  area. 

In  November  1972,  he  returned  to  the  Pentagon  as  a 
supervisory  systems  accountant  and  worked  in  the  accounting 
and  finance  area  until  being  named  the  Director,  Plans  and 
Systems. 

Mr  Fong  completed  the  Federal  Executive  Institute  in 
1978.  During  this  time  he  worked  on  President  Carter's 
reorganization  programs,  which  included  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr  Fong's  father,  Edward  Fong,  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
California. 
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PROMOTIONS 


Mr  Richard  T.  Eckhardt  (GM-15) 
is  Deputy  Director  of  Accounting 
and  Finance,  Headquarters  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH. 


5k 
it! 

Mr  Eckhardt 


Mr  David  C.  Harris  (GM-15)  is 
Assistant  Deputy  Commander, 
Pay,  Travel  and  Disbursing 
Systems/Operations  Directorate, 
Navy  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center. 


HQ  USAF 


Abraham,  Warren  E.,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACMS 
Boschert,  Terry  C,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACD 
Cox,  Richard  C,  Jr,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACBOI 
Heugel,    Paul    D.,    to    LTC; 

AF/ACBIA 
Knowles,  Roger  C,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACMS 
Minamyer,    Richard    G.,    to 

GS-13;  AF/ACBMP 
Molloy,    Ericka,    to    GM-13; 

AF/ACFS 
Monson,    Olga,    to    GS-13; 

AF/ACBMB 
Owen,    Don    H.,    to    LTC; 

AF/ACMM 
Phipps,  Joseph  K.,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACMS 
Rannazzisi,  Santo  J.,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACD 
Schlobohm,  Christian,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACBOI 
Shamblin,  Ronald  K.,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACBOM 
Simonds,  Judy  M.,  to  GS-13; 

AF/ACMS 
Stringer,  George  T.,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACBE 
Tompkey,    Mary,    to    GS-13; 

AF/ACBIA 
Weigle,   Harold   A.,   to   LTC; 

AF/ACD 
Weustermann,  Elsa,  to  LTC; 

AF/ACBIM 


Alaskan  Air  Command 


Bryant,  Charles  L,  to  SMSgt; 
HQ  AAC/ACFP 


Ponsford,  Michael  R.,  to  Maj; 

21    TFW/ACB,    Elmendorf 

AFB 
Bass,  Joseph  N.,  to  SMSgt; 

343  COMPW/ACD,  Eielson 

AFB 


Air  Force 
Systems  Command 


Allen,  Mary  O.,  to  GS-12;  HQ 

ASD/ACPM 
Belise,  Robert  J.,  Jr,  to  LTC; 

HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Blucker,  Patrick  D.,  to  GS-12; 

HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Brennan,  Roberta  S.,  to  GS-12; 

HQ  ESD/ACFA 
Chase,  Douglas  C,  to  GM-13; 

HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Fifer,  Cheri  L,  to  GS-12;  HQ 

ASD/ACPM 
Hogan,  Thomas  P.,  to  GS-13; 

HQ  ASD/ACCR 
Holdren,  John  H.,  to  GS-12; 

HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Hoover,  Jeffrey  A.,  to  GS-12; 

HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Hosman,  James  V.,  to  Maj;  HQ 

AMD/ACB 
Mang,  James  E.,  to  GS-12;  HQ 

ASD/ACPM 
Morningstar,    Cathie    A.,    to 

GS-12;  HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Niemi,  Leslie  M.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ 

ASD/ACPM 
Reed,  Leona,  to  GS-12;  HQ 

ASD/ACPM 
Rosengarten,    L.    Steven,   to 

GS-14;  HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Schissler,    Stephen    J.,    to 

GS-12;  HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Shields,  Bertrand  E.,  to  GS-13; 


HQ  ASD/ACCC 
Simms,  Gerald  S.,  to  GS-12; 

HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Spear,  Charles  W.,  to  GS-12; 

HQ  ASD/ACCR 
Wolfe,  Judith  M.,  to  GS-12; 

HQ  ASD/ACPM 


Air  Force 
Logistics  Command 


Allen,    Malcolm,    to    GS-12; 

OO-ALC/ACDTI 
Brown,  Frigga  S.,  to  GS-12; 

AFLC/ACBBD 
Bruce,   Richard   K.,   to   LTC; 

AFLC/LMV-1 
Childress,  Daniel  A.,  to  GS-13; 

AFLC/LMORS 
Eckenrode,  Gary  F.,  to  GS-13; 

AFLC/LMTO 
Grinter,   Paul   E.,   to  GS-12; 

AFLC/LMVTS 
Hall,     Robert,     to    GS-12; 

AFLC/LMOOA 
Howard,  Susan  K.,  to  GS-12; 

AFLC/LMZCF 
Jablonski,  Kenneth,  to  GS-12; 

AFLC/LMDFJ 
Knife,    Mary    L.,    to    GS-12; 

AFLC/LMVRP 
Kuzma,  Lawrence  P.,  to  LTC; 

AFLC/LM 
Kyle,  Charles  M.,  to  GS-12; 

AFLC/LMVRP 
Lee,    William,    to    GS-12; 

AFLC/LMDFA 
McCarty,  Malinda,  to  GS-12; 

AFLC/LMVTF 
Morris,    Charles,    to    GS-12; 

OC-ALC/ACM 
Nelson,  Stephen  L,  to  GS-12; 

AFLC/LMZCF 


Oblak,   John    K.,    to   GS-12; 

AFLC/LMVTI 
Phillips,  Travis  M.,  to  GS-12; 

AFLC/LMDRS 
Reyes,  Luis  (NMI),  to  GS-12; 

SA-ALC/ACDS 
Sheridan,  Michael,  to  GS-12; 

OO-ALC/ACMO 
Shoenfelt,  Jack  L.,  to  GS-12; 

AGMC/ACDB 
Watson,   Jimmie,   to   GS-12; 

AFLC/LMDFJ 


Air  Force  Accounting 
&  Finance  Center 


Auderfuren,    Richard    J.,    to 

GS-13;  AFAFC/XS 
Bedor,   Wayne  M.,   to  Capt; 

AFAFC/TC 
Buxton,    Leroy   W.,   to   LTC; 

AFAFC/DO 
Chaffin,  Ronnie  J.,  to  GS-12; 

AFAFC/AD 
Clemens,   Mattie,   to  GS-12; 

AFAFC/TC 
Disney,    Owen    D.,    to    LTC; 

AFAFC/FS 
Eichner,    Harold   W.,    Sr,   to 

GS-12;  AFAFC/FS 
Hanak,  Elaine  C,  to  GS-12; 

AFAFC/FS 
Hoeft,     Billye,    to    GS-12; 

AFAFC/XS 
King,      Rita,      to      GS-13; 

AFAFC/XS 
Koch,  Thomas  W.,  to  Capt; 

AFAFC/DO 
Luttrell,  Aubrey,  Jr,  to  CMSgt; 

AFAFC/MPD 
Overstake,  Wayne,  to  GS-12; 

AFAFC/XS 
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AF  Accounting  & 
Finance  Center 

(Cont'd) 

Samic,   Dennis   R.,   to   LTC; 

AFAFC/CW 
Sanders,  James  J.,  to  GS-12; 

AFAFC/AD 
Scott,  Deborah  J.,  to  GS-12; 

AFAFC/FS 
Takamura,  Leslie  N.,  to  LTC; 

AFAFC/CW 
Wilson,  Stephen  D.,  to  GS-12; 

AFAFC/FS 
Winn,    James    S.,    to    LTC; 

AFAFC/FS 


Air  Force 
Intelligence  Service 


Garner,  Lloyd  S.,  to  LTC;  HQ 
AFIS/AC 


Military  Airlift 
Command 

Birdsong,  G.M.,  to  SMSgt;  375 

AAW/ACFP 
Boerum,  Kenneth  R.,  to  Maj; 

HQ  MAC/ACIBR 
Franco,  John  M.,  to  LTC;  1605 

MASW/AC 
Seever,  Orrin  C,  to  Maj;  314 

TAW/ACF 


Air  Training  Command 

Cornett,  William  G.,  to  GS-12 

Randolph  AFB/ACF 
Curtis,  Ronald  S.,  to  SMSgt 

Lackland  AFB/AC 
Foster,    Ricky   W.,    to    Maj 

Laughlin  AFB/AC 
Guebard,  Jerry  R.,  to  Maj;  HQ 

ATC/ACD 
Heath,    Cyndi,    to    GS-12 

OCPO/CCCMP 
Hjelmstad,  Jerold  F.,  to  Maj 

Keesler  AFB/ACF 
Jack,    James    E.,    to    Maj 

Maxwell  AFB/ACD 
Life,  Malcom  L.,  to  LTC;  HQ 

ATC/ACM 
Russell,  Stephen  H,  to  LTC; 

Williams  AFB/AC 
Wein,  Rodger  H.,  to  Maj;  HQ 

ATC/ACM 


Communications 
Command 

Anderson,    Barbara    N.,    to 

GS-13;  FEDSIM 
Bouris,  Harry  L.,  to  Maj;  HQ 

AFCC/AD 
Gibson,  John   L.,  to  GS-13; 

FEDSIM 
Home,   Stephen   L.,   to   Maj; 

FEDSIM 
Kerns,  William  D.,  to  GS-14; 

FEDSIM 
Kirby,  Robert  O.,  to  LTC;  2199 

CPUSS 
McKenzie,  Leslie  E.,  to  Maj; 

FEDSIM 
Wiggins,  Gene,  to  GS-12;  HQ 

AFCC/ACB 


Pacific  Air  Forces 

McLain,  Albert  H.,  to  LTC;  HQ 

PACAF/ACDB 
Soeda,  Calvin  S.,  to  LTC;  HQ 

PACAF/ACDB 
Schuetz,  Richard  W.,  to  Maj; 

HQ  PACAF/ACBO 
Veasey,  Charles  E.,  to  SMSgt; 

HQ  PACAF/ACDB 


Tactical  Air  Command 

Booker,  Elbert  R.,  Jr,  to  Maj; 

HQ  TAC/ACFQ 
Bunger,  Allen  D.,  to  LTC;  HQ 

TAC/ACBO 
Cooke,  Melanie  B.,  to  Maj;  1 

TFW/ACB 
Garvaglia,    Theodore    E.,    to 

SMSgt;  1  SOW/ACF 
llardi,    Richard   C,    to    Maj; 

USAFADWC/ACB 
Jackson,  Donald  L.,  to  LTC;  4 

TFW/AC 
Myran,  John  P.,  to  LTC;  31 

TTW/AC 
Plummer,  Duane  H.,  to  LTC; 

HQ  TAC/ACMC 
Prout,  Donald  G.,  to  LTC;  24 

COMPW/AC 
Unz,  Richard  L,  to  Maj;  31 

TTW/ACB 


Strategic  Air  Command 

Daugherty,  Charles  E.,  to  LTC; 

HQ  SAC/ACBS 
Marks,  Ronald  J.,  to  LTC;  22 


AREFW/AC,  March  AFB 
Munn,  Robert  L.,  to  Maj;  HQ 

SAC/ACBS 
Paulson,  Leland  B.,  to  LTC; 

HQ  SAC/ACF 
Ross,  Thomas  L.,  Jr,  to  LTC; 

HQ  SAC/ACBM 
Ruble,  Larry  B.,  to  LTC;  HQ 

SAC/ACFA 
Shoemake,  Samuel  C,  to  LTC; 

43  SW/AC,  Andersen  AFB 
Williams,  Charles  A.,  to  LTC; 

97  BMW/AC,  Blytheville  AFB 


U.S.  Air  Forces 
in  Europe 

Beck,  Peter  M.,  to  LTC;  HQ 

USAFE/AC 
Cabrera,  Dennis  P.,  to  LTC; 

Chicksands  AFB 
Corwin,  Gerald  W.,  to  LTC;  HQ 

USAFE/AC 
Guyette,  Kenneth  C,  to  Maj; 

HQ  USAFE/AC 
Holdcraft,  Michael  D.,  to  Maj; 

HQ  USAFE/AC 
Maravelias,    Peter,    to    Maj; 

Iraklion  AB 
Marsh,  Charles  W.,  to  LTC; 

Spangdahlem  AB 
Ruter,    Philip    E.,    to    Maj; 

Hellenikon  AB 
Wright,   Wayne   H.,   to   LTC; 

Sembach  AB 


AF  Audit  Agency 

Alt,  Oliver  K.,  to  GS-12;  Robins 

AFB 
Brotbeck,    John    H.,    Ill,    to 

GM-13;    Wright-Patterson 

AFB 
Cobb,  Jerry  J.,  to  GS-12;  Little 

Rock  AFB 
Coleman,    Arthur   J.,    Jr,    to 

GM-13;  Norton  AFB 
Cory,  Bryan  J.,  to  LTC;  Norton 

AFB 
Davis,    John    F.,    to    GS-12; 

McClellan  AFB 
Disney,   Vernon   J.,   to   Maj; 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Duffin,  James  C,  to  GS-12; 

Eglin  AFB 
Flippin,    Edgar   J.,    to    LTC; 

Norton  AFB 
Frankenstein,    Dean    A.,    to 

GM-13;  Hickam  AFB 
Fuglestad,  Keith  M.,  to  GS-12; 

Grand  Forks  AFB 


Garcia,  Louis  P.,  to  GS-12; 

Castle  AFB 
Haggard,  Jon  B.,  to  GM-13; 

Norton  AFB 
Hall,  Jesse  S.,  to  LTC;  Norton 

AFB 
Knapp,  John   F.,   to  GM-13; 

Offutt  AFB 
Kyle,    Leslie    J.,    to    GM-13; 

Minot  AFB 
Latzke,  Charles  F.,  to  Maj; 

Norton  AFB 
Linville,  James  W.,  to  GM-14; 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Moore,    James    M.,    Jr,    to 

GM-13;  Norton  AFB 
Nelson,  Joseph  B.,  to  Maj; 

Kunsan  AB 
Pastor,    Joseph    T.,    Jr,    to 

GM-13;  Andersen  AB 
Powers,  Lenton  E.,  to  GM-13; 

Bergstrom  AFB 
Pritchard,    Thomas    F.,    to 

GS-12;  Sheppard  AFB 
Rulli,  Jesse  J.,  to  LTC;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Schlumbohm,   James   D.,   to 

GM-13;  Grissom  AFB 
Shaw,  Robert  D.,  to  Maj;  Hahn 

AB 
Smith,  Carl  T.,  to  GS-12;  Davis- 

Monthan  AFB 
Snow,  S.  Richard,  to  GM-13; 

Norton  AFB 
Spalding,  James  E.,  to  GS-12; 

Gunter  AFS 
Spielman,  Richard  E.,  Sr,  to 

GM-13;    Wright-Patterson 

AFB 
Starich,  Jack  G.,  to  GM-14; 

Gunter  AFS 
Taylor,  William  R.,  to  GM-13; 

Norton  AFB 
Tolar,    Douglas    S.,    Jr,    to 

GM-13;  Eglin  AFB 
Walker,  Roger  C,  to  GM-13; 

McConnell  AFB 
Walker,  Sims  S.,  Jr,  to  Maj; 

George  AFB 
West,    Floyd    N.,    to   GS-12; 

Lowry  AFB 
Zimmerman,    Bruce    K.,    to 

GM-13;    Wright-Patterson 

AFB 


National  Guard  Bureau 

Fairbanks,  John  F.,  to  Maj; 

NGB/AC 
Nelson,   Joseph   B.,   to   Maj; 

NGB/AC 


® 
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RETIREMENTS 


Col  Councill 


Col  James  W.  Councill,  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  Comptroller,  Headquarters 
Military  Airlift  Command,  Scott  AFB,  IL  (30 
years  of  service). 


Col  Billy  W.  Terry,  Comptroller,  HQ  AFFTC/AC 
(AFSC),  Edwards  AFB,  CA  (30  years  of 
service).  (No  photo  available.) 


HQ  USAF 

Scrivens,    Lola    E.,    GS-6; 

AFLC/LMOAE 
Spyker,    Donna    M.,    GS-6; 

Alaskan  Air  Command 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Dickerson,    Rexford,    GS-13; 

AFLC/ACE 

Whidden,  Millie,  HQ  AAC/AC 

Figueron,   Edward,  TSgt;  23 

AF/ACBID 

Stroup,    Edward   J.,    GM-13; 

TFW/ACD 

AFLC/ACFF 

Javins,    Eugene,    MSgt;    23 

Watkins,     Orvella,     GS-4; 

TFW/ACD 

Air  Force 

AFLC/LM-04 

Smith,  Joseph  D.,  Maj;  831 

Williamson,    Johnnie,    GS-7; 

Air  Training  Command 

AD/ACD 

Logistics  Command 

SM-ALC/ACFMC 

Smith,    Robert,    MSgt;    23 

Woodward,     Viola,     GS-9; 

TFW/ACM 

OC-ALC/ACDR 

Caldwell,  Kenneth  L.,  MSgt; 

Sullivan,  William  D.,  SMSgt; 

Broyles,    Elizabeth,    GS-3; 

HQ  ATC/ACD 

833  AD/ACFPM 

AFLC/LMOCE 
Chastain,    Athelyn,    GS-7; 

Air  Force 

Eastman,  William  E.,  SMSgt; 
HQ  ATC/ACD 

Walker,    Daniel    P.,    TSgt; 
AFI/ACFP 

AFLC/LMOCC 

Systems  Command 

Griffey,    Ronald    L.,    MSgt; 

Cook,        Willie,        GS-12; 

Maxwell  AFB/ACD 

AFLC/ACFM 
Cotter,    Phyllis    A.,    GS-12; 

Boggess,    Lois,    GS-5;    HQ 

McMahen,  Jerry  R.,  TSgt;  HQ 
ATC/ACM 

Air  Force  Accounting 

AFLC/LMV-1 

ESMC/ACFCM 

Mueller,  Raymond  A.,  SMSgt; 

&  Finance  Center 

Davis,   Frederick   E.,   GS-12; 

Brinson,  Wertie  M.,  GS-5;  HQ 

HQ  ATC/ACD 

AFLC/LMOAM 

ASD/ACF 

Richardson,  Anna  M.,  GS-5; 

De      Leon,      Joe,      GS-7; 

Girard,    Kathy,    GS-7;    HQ 

Sheppard  AFB/ACF 
Richeson,  William  H.,  GM-14; 

Arthur,  Edith;  AFAFC/MPD 

SA-ALC/ACFMS 

ESMC/ACFA 

Bahm,    Bernadette;    AFAFC/ 

Farrow,    Martha    J.,    GS-11; 

Graves,  Lottie  W.,  GS-3;  HQ 

HQ  ATC/ACB 

MPD 

AFLC/ACMM 

ASD/ACFCS 

Sayles,    Richard    L.,    MSgt; 

Bisgard,  Ethel;  AFAFC/MPD 

Henry,    Percy    J.,    GS-12; 

Hendrick,    A.K.,    Maj;    HQ 

Lackland  AFB/AC 

Colegate,     Mary;    AFAFC/ 

AFLC/ACBOR 

ESMC/ACF 

Willis,    Helen,    GS-12;    HQ 

AJCAP 

Jackson,    Mary    P.,    GS-4; 

Hummel,  Mary  E.,  GS-4;  HQ 

ATC/ACD 

Davies,  Mary;  AFAFC/RPBAB 

AFLC/ACM-3 

ASD/ACFPC 

Jarvis,    Pauline    M.,    GS-11; 

Disterhoft,    Joseph;    AFAFC/ 

Kendall,      John,      GS-11; 

Kinch,  William  H.,  MSgt;  HQ 

SARPMA/AC 

RPDB 

AFLC/LMZCI 

AD/ACFPM 

uni  ii     ivin/MV 

Dowling,  Eileen;  AFAFC/XS 

Klein,         Anna,         GS-6; 

King,    Earl    W.,    Capt;    HQ 

Granado,  George;  AFAFC/AD 

OO-ALC/ACFSA 

ASD/ACPM 

Jablonski,  Joseph  S.,  MSgt; 

Minamyer,  Bertram  C,  GS-12; 

Larson,  George,  GS-11;  HQ 

AFAFC/ACFQA 

AFLC/ACBO 

AFCMD/ACFCB 

Air  Force 

Johnson,  Lorraine;  AFAFC/TC 

Morley,      Francis,      GS-5; 

Porter,    Patricia,    GS-6;    HQ 

Laughrey,    Dorothy;   AFAFC/ 

SM-ALC/ACFCS 

ESMC/ACFCS 

Communications 

MPD 

Nicodemus,    Gloria,    GS-5; 

Smith,    Betty,    GS-6;    HQ 

Command 

Leland,  James  L;  AFAFC/TC 

OC-ALC/ACFT 

AFCMD/ACFCB 

Montgomery,  Oliver;  AFAFC/ 

Partner,    William    J.,    MSgt; 

Williams,  Nathaniel  B.,  TSgt, 

MPD 

AFLC/LMZCF 

HQ  AD/ACCI 

Bayley,  John  S.,  Maj;  FEDSIM 

Muelbauer,  Ernest;  AFAFC/TC 

Parker,    Raymond    C,    LTC; 

Wood,    Patricia,    GS-5;    HQ 

Belden,   John    M.,    Maj;    HQ 

Richardson,     Chester    R.; 

AFLC/LMDM 

ESMC/ACFCM 

AFCC/AD 

AFAFC/XS 

Ramirez,    Wayne,    GS-11; 

Zermeno,  Ignacio  M.,  MSgt; 

Jeffries,  Lowell  T,  CMSgt;  HQ 

Singer,  Dorothea;  AFAFC/MPD 

SA-ALC/ACDMU 

HQ  AD/AC 

AFCC/AD 

Vallquist,  Vinco;  AFAFC/AD 
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Military  Airlift 

McCullough,    David,    MSgt; 

AF  Audit  Agency 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Command 

463  MAW/ACB 
Orbock,   Edward   J.C.,   LTC; 

1606  ABW/AC 

Abbey,  Elizabeth,  GS-5;  Pease 

Baldridge,  Warren,  GS-1 1 ;  434 

Armijo,   Corina,   GS-7;    1606 
ARW/AC 

Pirkey,   Francis,  GS-6;   1606 
ABW/AC 

AFB 
Babb,  Bette  U.,  GS-5;  Chanute 

TFW/ACB,  Grissom  AFB 
Farrell,  James  E.,  GS-11;  439 

Cross,   David  C,  TSgt;  436 

MAW/ACFPM 
Eyers,    Michael,    MSgt;    375 

AAW/ACF 
Grooms,  Hollis  W.,  MSgt;  314 

Scales,    Edith,    GS-7;    1606 
ABW/AC 

Strategic  Air  Command 

AFB 
Hall,  Alan  B.,  Maj;  Chanute 
/>rg 

TAW/ACB,  Westover  AFB 
Skee,    Ollie,    GS-11;    440 
TAW/ACB,  Gen  B.  Mitchell 
Fid  Wl 

TAW/ACB 
Joiner,  Reese  W.,  GS-1 1 ;  375 

Culross,  David  E.,  GS-11;  305 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

AAW/ACM 

AREFW/ACB 

Cross,    Julius    F.,    TSgt;    8 

Labao,  Numeriano  M.,  TSgt; 

Heard,  Troy  J.,  SMSgt;  100 

TFW/ACM,    Kunsan    AB, 

443  MAW/ACFC 

AREFW/ACF 

Korea 

.Q 


REMINDER 


Before  you  forget,  please  fill  out  the  survey  which 
is  located  inside  the  front  cover,  fold,  and  return  to 
us  now. 


We  would  like  and  need  your  opinion! 


Editor 
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Best  Author  Award  1982 


THE  WINNER! 


Lt  Col  Phillip  A.  Meserve,  who  authored  the  article,  Is  There  a  Minicomputer  in  Your  Future?,  which  won  the  best 
article  for  the  July  1982  issue,  has  been  awarded  the  1982  annual  Best  Author  Award  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller 
magazine.  Lt  Col  Meserve  is  the  Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  at  Headquarters  Military  Airlift 
Command,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois. 

Lt  Col  Meserve  will  be  presented  a  specially  engraved  plaque  commemorating  the  event. 


The  standings  of  the  remaining  two  competitors  are  as  follows: 


1st  Runner-Up 
Col  Carroll  H.  Melby 

Col  Carroll  H.  Melby  was  author 
of  the  best  article  for  the  January 
1982  issue,  Are  You  a  Facade 
Manager?  When  the   article   was 

written  he  was  assigned  to  the  Directorate  of  Budget  at 

HQ  TAC,  Langley  AFB,  Virginia. 


2nd  Runner-Up 
SSgt  George  T.  Cushman 

SSgt  George  T.  Cushman  was 
author  of  the  best  article  for  the  April 
1982  issue,  Career  Development— 
The  Hard  Way.  SSgt  Cushman  is  the 
NCOIC  for  Wing  Budget,  Budget 
Comptroller  Division  at  RAF  Alconbury,  UK  (USAFE). 


Selection  Process 

The  process  used  for  selecting  the  winner  of  the  annual  Best  Author  Award  works  as  follows: 

Each  Major  Command  Comptroller  selects  the  best  three  eligible  articles,  in  rank  order,  from  each  of  the  four  issues 
published  in  that  year.  (There  were  no  eligible  articles  in  the  October  1982  issue.) 

The  author  of  the  Number  One  article  of  each  issue  becomes  a  contender  for  the  annual  Best  Author  Award. 

Judges  in  the  final  evaluation  process  are  composed  of  representatives  from  the  HQ  USAF  Directorates  of  Budget, 
Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  and  Computer  Resources,  plus  AF/ACX  (Comptroller  Plans  Group)  and  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  for  Accounting  and  Finance. 
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COMPTROLLER  PROFILE 
MEET.  .  . 

Colonel  John  L.  Finan 

DCS/Comptroller 

Headquarters,  Military  Airlift  Command  (HQ  MAC) 

Scott  AFB,  Illinois 


Colonel  John  L.  Finan  became  the 
Comptroller  of  Headquarters,  Military 
Airlift  Command  on  30  June  1982.  Col 
Finan  came  to  this  assignment  with  a 
wealth  of  comptroller  experience— he 
has  been  in  the  comptroller  career  field 
since  he  was  commissioned  into  the  Air 
Force  in  June  1963  and  has  had 
assignments  ranging  from  Wing  Budget 
Officer  at  Clark  AB,  PI,  to  Executive 
Officer  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller). 

Col  Finan's  major  responsibilities  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  major 
command  Comptrollers,  plus  being 
responsible  for  the  financial 
management  of  one  of  the  largest 
transportation  systems  in  the  world— 
the  Airlift  Service  Industrial  Fund 
(ASIF).  Through  the  ASIF  we  have  the 
responsibility  of  setting  prices  to 
compete  with  the  airlines  while 
providing  unique  sen'ice  to  a  wide 
variety  of  DOD  and  non-DOD 
customers.  Of  course,  all  of  this  is  at 
a  huge  saving  to  the  taxpayer,  since  we 
would  have  to  train  and  exercise  our 
aircrew,  maintenance  and  aerial  port 
personnel  even  if  we  weren  't  carrying 
DOD  cargo  and  passengers.  Through 
the  ASIF,  we  use  the  airlift  by-product 
to  haul  cargo  and  passengers  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  paid  for 
in  addition  to  the  training  costs. 

When  asked  about  major  problems 
unique  to  MAC,  Col  Finan  expressed 
the  following: 

Right  now,  many  of  the  major 
problems  are  personnel  related.  These 
fall  into  several  categories.  First, 
command-wide  we  are  undermanned  by 
118  unfunded  positions  in  the 
Accounting  and  Finance  area.  This  is 
happening  at  the  same  time  we  are 
taking  our  fair  share  of  FY  83  end 
strength  reductions  and  many  of  our 
positions  are  being  downgraded. 

Second,  we  have  a  military  grade 
imbalance  which  a  couple  of  years  ago 


we  knew  was  coming.  It  is  now  here! 
We  have  a  plethora  of  new  lieutenants 
but  a  dearth  of  middle  level  majors  and 
It  colonels.  The  young  officers  are  doing 
a  magnificient  job  and  are  getting  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  for  great 
amounts  of  responsibility,  but  there  is 
simply  no  substitute  for  years  of 
experience  in  the  field.  Finally,  with  the 
current  economy,  it  is  becoming 
extremely  difficult  to  move  people  to  get 
them  into  the  right  jobs.  Many  good 
personnel  are  retiring  or  getting  out. 
Hopefully,  some  of  the  new  initiatives 
in  the  PCS  area  will  go  a  long  way  to 
help  solve  the  pain  of  moving. 


Another  major  problem  is  that  as 
MAC  gets  more  of  the  much  needed 
wartime  airlift  capability  via  the  C-5A 
wing  modification,  the  C-5B  and  the 
KC-IO,  we  must  find  productive  and 
efficient  ways  to  utilize  the  cargo 
capacity  during  peacetime  while 
training  our  aircrew,  maintenance  and 
aerial  port  personnel  for  their  wartime 
roles. 

When  asked  about  the  future,  Col 
Finan  responded— As  for  the  young 
careerist  entering  the  comptroller  field, 
stop  worrying  about  how  you  can  get 
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the  best  deal  for  yourself  or  a  plush 
geographic  assignment  and  strive  to 
learn  all  you  can  about  your  functional 
area.  Diversify  your  experience  early  on 
in  your  career  and  seek  out  jobs  which 
offer  the  maximum  responsibility 
potential.  Learn  to  write  well,  articulate 
your  thoughts,  and  be  aggressive  when 
you  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
As  for  the  future  of  the  organization, 
I  see  the  role  and  mission  of  MAC 
taking  on  an  increased  responsibility 
and  with  it  the  MAC  Comptroller 
organization  will  take  on  corollary 
responsibilities.  The  lesson  from  the 
Faulkland  Islands  crisis  was  very  visible 
to  everyone.  A  viable  airlift  capability 
for  the  British,  which  could  have 
responded  in  48  hours,  probably  would 
have  precluded  the  Argentinians  from 
attacking  in  the  first  place.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  will  be  striving  to  get  mobility 
a  bigger  share  of  the  budget,  to  come 
up  with  innovative  ideas  to  get  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  program 
moving  at  a  faster  pace  and  expanded 
scope,  and  to  bring  the  C- 17  on-line  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  early  1990s. 
This,  plus  the  transfer  of  the  Special 
Operations  Forces  from  TAC  to  MAC, 
should  give  us  more  than  enough  to  stay 
productively  occupied  and  well 
challenged  in  the  coming  years. 

In  closing,  we  asked  Col  Finan  if  he 
had  any  thoughts  he'd  like  to  convey  to 
the  Comptroller  community.  Yes,  he 
said.  We  in  the  Comptroller  career  field 
need  to  stress  professionalism.  Through 
aggressive  self-improvement  programs, 
outstanding  professional  training  and 
innovative  thinking  and  job 
performance,  we  need  to  get  rid  of  the 
technical,  green  eye  shade,  bean 
counter  image  and  promote  ourselves 
as  essential  cogs  in  the  mechanism  of 
mission  accomplishment.  A  positive 
can-do  attitude,  plus  outstanding 
functional  knowledge,  will  contribute 
significantly  to  an  enhanced 
Comptroller  image. 
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Can  We  Afford  Defense? 
We  Can— And  We  Must 


by  Lt  Gen  George  M.  Browning,  Jr 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force 


Every  day  we  read  of  the  need  to  make  deep  cuts  in  defense 
spending.  Major  weapon  systems  and  high  technology  are 
favorite  targets  of  those  who  apparently  believe  the  threat  to 
our  security  has  lessened.  In  point  of  fact  it  has  not;  if  anything, 
it  has  gotten  worse.  The  state  of  the  economy,  the  increasing 
national  debt  and  reductions  in  federal  support  to  social 
programs  motivate  some  of  the  calls  for  budget  cuts. 

We  in  defense  certainly  recognize  action  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  economic  recovery  of  the  nation  and  Air  Force 
members  are  willing  to  accept  their  share  of  the  sacrifice. 
However,  after  experiencing  a  decade  of  declining  defense 
expenditures,  it  is  critical  that  the  public  support  stronger 
military  readiness.  This  goal  can  only  be  reached  through  a 
knowledgeable  public  who  puts  top  priority  on  national 
survival. 

Chart  1  shows  the  decline  in  spending  that  occurred  from 
1968  to  1976,  and  it  clearly  shows  a  recent  trend  toward 
increased  spending.  But,  as  to  be  defined  in  this  article,  the 
upturn  is  only  a  beginning  in  meeting  the  threat  and  rebuilding 
the  ten-year  losses. 

During  these  years  of  declining  support,  our  force  has 
changed  with  some  significant  impacts: 

•  Failure  to  fund  Air  Force  construction  programs  at  an 
adequate  level  has  resulted  in  an  inventory  of  rapidly  aging 
facilities. 

•  The  penalty  for  old  facilities  is  high  repair  and 
maintenance  costs.  This  siphons  off  funds  potentially 
available  for  critical  mission  needs. 

•  The  large  maintenance  and  repair  backlog  is  a  result  of 
insufficient  funding  for  construction  as  well  as  facility 
maintenance. 

•  Aircraft  inventories  have  been  decreasing  until  the  recent 
past,  while  at  the  same  time  the  average  age  of  our  aircraft 
has  been  increasing. 

•  An  older  inventory  is  more  costly  to  maintain. 
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These  trends  must  be  dealt  with.  New  programs  coming  along 
(e.g.,   Peacekeeper,  B-1B,  C-5B,  ALCM,  CLCM,  F-15E  and 

F-16E)  are  desperately  needed  and  to  field  them  will  require 
extraordinary  dedication  on  the  part  of  all  Americans.  We  must 
address  the  concern  that  this  nation  cannot  afford  to  spend 
more  dollars  on  defense.  Not  only  can  we  afford  a  stronger 
defense,  but  we  must.  The  emphasis  is  on  must  because  it  takes 
a  strong  America  to  preserve  those  values  we  treasure— our 
political  independence  and  domestic  freedoms.  We  must  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  all  potential  aggressors  from  attacking 
us  or  our  allies;  and,  if  any  nation  foolheartedly  underestimates 
our  strength,  we  must  be  strong  enough  to  fight  and  win.  Clearly 
perceived  strength  improves  the  possibility  of  peace;  but  while 
we  all  hope  for  peace,  Plato  once  said:  Only  the  dead  have 
seen  the  last  of  war.  Memories  grow  short— 40  years  ago  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  World  War  II;  30  years  ago  we  were  in 
Korea;  20  years  ago  we  were  involved  with  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis;  10  years  ago  in  Southeast  Asis;  and  just  three  years  ago 
the  world  was  shocked  over  Soviet  aggression  in  Southwest 
Asia. 

The  potential  for  new  aggression  exists  and  is  expanding.  At 
this  moment  there  is  unrest  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Central 
and  South  America,  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  No  area  is  without 
tension.  The  focal  point  of  this  worldwide  tension  is  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  rapidly  improving  offensive  war-fighting 
capability.  While  the  factual  evidence  of  this  growth  has  been 
readily  available  because  Secretary  Weinberger  has  fought  to 
get  it  to  us,  few  Americans  seem  to  appreciate  its  awesome 
impact  on  their  lives.  We  must  make  sure  these  facts  are 
available  and  understood  by  all  those  we  know. 

The  Soviets  have  maintained  a  consistent  dedication  to 
defense  expenditures.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  they  have  used 
from  12%  to  14%  of  their  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  for 
defense,  while  our  defense  spending  was  decreasing  to  a  low 
of  5%  of  the  GNP  in  Fiscal  Years  1978  and  1979  before 
increasing  to  approximately  6%  in  FY  1 982.  Charf  2  shows  the 
effect  of  this  difference  in  dollars. 

This  difference  in  spending  since  1 969  of  approximately  $650 
billion  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  (approximately  $750  billion 
if  Southeast  Asia  expenditures  are  excluded)  provides  a 
tremendous  momentum  for  the  Soviet  military.  The  advantage 
in  spending  is  essentially  equivalent  to  our  total  defense 
spending  for  the  past  four  years.  We  have  already  seen  some 
of  the  effects.  More  are  certainly  on  the  horizon. 

In  space,  the  Soviets  are  making  a  major  effort.  In  the  past 
decade,  they  have  launched  three  or  four  times  the  number 
of  satellites  as  the  United  States.  Last  year  they  launched  roughly 
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100  satellites  of  which  at  least  85%  were  military  related  and 
we  launched  less  than  ten.  They  have  the  world's  only  space 
anti-satellite  weapon  system.  We  have  watched  them 
demonstrate  this  anti-satellite  capability  for  years,  realizing  the 
threat  to  our  satellites  in  near-Earth  orbit.  Their  level  of  effort 
in  the  area  of  high  energy  lasers  is  three  to  five  times  ours  and 
is  directed  toward  use  as  a  weapon  system.  Their  manned  space 
program  is  much  more  active  than  ours.  Since  September  1977, 
their  cosmonauts  have  amassed  four  man-years  in  space  versus 
our  60  days. 

U.S.  Vs  Soviet  Defense  Expenditures 
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The  Soviets  have  spread  their  influence  to  many  countries 
around  the  world  by  providing  them  with  military  equipment. 
Over  the  past  ten  years,  their  arms  exports  have  increased 
373%— the  U.S.  only  11%.  The  number  of  Soviet  military 
people  in  the  active  force  is  4.8  million  compared  to  2.1  million 
for  the  U.S.  In  the  reserve  forces  their  advantage  is  8  million 
to  900  thousand. 

Unfavorable  statistics  exist  even  when  comparisons  are  made 
on  a  broader  scale.  When  NATO  forces  are  compared  to 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  there  remains  a  deficit  of  89  combat 
divisions,  4,265  tactical  aircraft  and  29,500  tanks. 

Despite  our  recent  emphasis  on  defense,  we  continue  to  fall 
behind.  Current  Soviet  production  rates  exceed  ours  as  follows: 
3  to  1  in  fighter  aircraft,  3  to  1  in  tanks,  9  to  1  in  infantry  combat 
vehicles,  and  10  to  1  in  artillery.  In  civil  defense  the  Soviets 
are  spending  $2  billion  compared  to  our  $160  million  (12.5 
to  1  ratio). 

During  the  past  year  alone,  the  Soviets  have  built 
approximately  1,300  fighters  and  fighter  bombers  (enough  to 
equip  1 5  new  wings).  Our  goal  is  to  add  four  new  wings  over 
the  next  five  years. 

They  have  also  added  400  transports,  750  helicopters  and 
3,000  tanks.  They  have  produced  200  new  ICBMs,  while  we 
currently  fight  to  fund  one  new  ICBM  system  over  the  next  four 
years. 

Many  would  try  to  discount  this  advantage  by  arguing  that 
although  the  Soviets  are  out-producing  us,  the  quality  of  their 
weapon  systems  is  poor;  therefore,  they  must  produce  large 
quantities  to  compensate  for  poor  quality.  This  is  no  longer 
accurate.  Soviet  emphasis  is  clearly  on  high  technology.  We 
believe  they  have  taken  the  lead   in  many  areas,  such  as: 


directed  energy  weapons,  radio  frequency  devices,  electrical 
power  sources  and  chemical  explosives.  They  are  innovators 
of  welding  methods  such  as  friction,  submerged-arc,  glue  and 
pulse-arc  welding.  They  have  the  worlds  largest  forging  and 
extrusion  presses.  In  1980,  the  Soviets  graduated  nearly  300,000 
engineers  compared  to  60,000  in  the  U.S. 

A  look  at  just  one  of  their  fighters  offers  further  evidence  of 
the  quality.  Their  Flogger  aircraft  is  an  all-weather  fighter 
capable  of  nearly  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  It  uses  a  laser  range 
finder  and  is  truly  a  first-rate  fighter.  This  is  a  marked  change 
in  capability  from  the  recent  past  and  the  aircraft  is  being 
continually  improved. 

The  Soviet's  increasing  offensive  capability  and  continuing 
military  growth  are  even  more  worrisome  when  we  consider 
the  United  States'  growing  dependence  on  foreign  trade  and 
the  need  to  import  raw  materials.  Generally  speaking,  we  enjoy 
an  extremely  comfortable  standard  of  living.  However,  much 
of  this  comfort  is  based  on  imported  products  such  as:  cars, 
color  televisions,  video  tape  recorders,  cameras,  watches  and 
many  other  products  produced  in  Japan,  Germany,  Korea,and 
other  widely  dispersed  nations.  Add  to  this  dependency  our 
requirement  for  foreign  fuel  and,  probably  even  more 
disturbing,  our  need  for  precious  minerals. 

As  General  Gabriel  has  said:  We  don't  expect  to  match  the 
Soviet  Union  in  numbers,  nor  do  we  need  to.  We  depend  on 
the  high  quality  of  our  people  and  on  superior  training,  tactics 
and  technology  to  give  us  the  critical  edge  in  combat. 
However,  we  do  need  adequate  funding  to  maintain  a  credible 
defense.  Only  as  long  as  the  Soviets  remain  convinced  we  have 
the  strength  and  resolve  to  use  it  will  we  be  successful  at 
deterrence. 

There  are,  then,  at  least  three  reasons  to  remain  strong.  First, 
we  must  deter  war,  and  if  that  fails,  defend  our  land  mass  and 
way  of  life.  Second,  we  must  preserve  international  trade. 
Finally,  we  must  assure  access  to  required  natural  resources; 
our  way  of  life  depends  on  it. 

Are  we  able  to  accomplish  these  requirements  now?  The 
following  comments  show  an  Air  Force  answer  to  that  question. 
With  the  help  of  the  President  and  Congress,  the  Air  Force 
experienced  12%  real  growth  from  1981  to  1982.  We  have  also 
experienced  real  growth  in  Air  Force  funding  for  1 982  to  1 983. 
Though  substantially  less  than  the  previous  year,  our  7%  growth 
is  significant. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  been  able  to  procure  some 
outstanding  weapon  systems.  Others  are  in  various  stages  of 
planning  and  programming.  The  following  are  provided  as 
examples. 

The  F-15  is  a  superior  all-weather  fighter.  It  holds  six  climb- 
to-height  records,  flies  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  has  an 
internal  multi-barrel  cannon  and  carries  infra-red  and  radar  air- 
to-air  missiles.  The  F-15  is  the  safest  air-to-air  fighter  in  Air  Force 
history. 

The  F-16  is  one  of  the  most  maneuverable  fighters  ever  built. 
Extensive  use  of  composite  materials  provides  strength  and  light 
weight.  This  system  contains  multi-mode  radar  with  clutter-free 
lookdown  capability,  advanced  radar  warning  receiver  and  an 
internal  cannon.  Winning  the  1981  Royal  Air  Force  Tactical 
Bombing  Competition  demonstrated  the  Fighting  Falcon's 
exceptional  capabilities. 

The  A-10  is  a  highly  survivable  aircraft  and  was  designed 
specifically  for  close  air  support.  It  can  fire  4,200  30mm  rounds 
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per  minute  and  carries  the  Maverick  missile,  making  it  an 
extremely  effective  tank  killer.  Long  loiter  time  and  a  wide 
combat  radius  contribute  to  its  role  in  support  of  ground  forces. 
The  Air  Launched  Cruise  Missile  (ALCM)  is  a  real  force 
enhancer.  Because  it  can  be  fired  from  a  distance,  pilots  are 
safer.  By  firing  several  of  them  simultaneously,  enemy  defenses 
are  diluted.  The  missile  travels  at  high  subsonic  speed  with  a 
range  of  2,500  nautical  miles. 

There  are  those  who  feel  weapons  like  the  F-15  are  far  too 
complicated  and  far  too  expensive  for  this  nation  to  afford.  They 
would  advocate  simpler  systems  which  are  cheaper  and, 
therefore,  can  be  bought  in  greater  quantity.  The  response  to 
these  critics  is  to  emphasize  one  reality— Today  the  Soviets  train 
to  fight  at  night  and  in  all-weather  conditions.  We  must  meet 
that  specific  threat.  Historically,  armies  move  forward  at  night 
and  in  bad  weather.  The  German  Army's  success  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  was  due  largely  to  bad  weather,  which  shut  down 
allied  air  operations.  Although  we  dominated  the  skies  when 
we  flew,  the  9th  Air  Force  averaged  only  one  sortie  per  week 
while  that  crucial  battle  raged  on  the  ground. 

Critics  of  complex  systems  say  they  cannot  be  maintained 
properly  and  this  infers  they  are  dangerous.  The  truth  is  that 
in  1982  the  Air  Force  had  the  lowest  fighter  aircraft  accident 
rate  in  its  history.  What  is  amazing  is  this  was  accomplished 
with  young,  inexperienced  maintenance  people  and  pilots  at 
a  time  when  the  Air  Force  was  conducting  highly  realistic 
exercises  and  deployments. 

The  complex  system  critics  are  partially  right  and  we  in  the 
Air  Force  agree  there  is  a  proper  role  for  less  expensive  aircraft. 
For  that  reason  the  more  expensive  and  complex  F-15 
constitutes  less  than  one-fourth  of  our  fighter  force  and  is 
scheduled  to  remain  so  for  several  years. 

The  new  Air  Force  weapon  systems  are  great  and  headed 
in  the  right  direction.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  In  the 
strategic  area,  our  national  policy  dictates  that  we  will  plan 
to  withstand  an  enemy  first  strike  and  have  enough  left  to  do 
unacceptable  damage  to  that  aggressor.  It  is  worrisome  to 
realize  today  that  this  response,  in  large  part,  is  dependent  upon 
aging  B-52s  and  vulnerable  Minuteman  missiles.  The 
Peacekeeper  in  combination  with  the  B-1B  are  required  to  meet 
the  threat  and  will  markedly  enhance  our  ability  to  deter  an 
aggressor. 

The  tactical  force  is  aging  and  requires  modernization.  Our 
first  line  air  defense  aircraft,  F-106s,  are  well  over  twenty  years 
old;  the  F-4Cs  are  nearly  as  old.  We  plan  to  replace  both  with 
F-15s  and  F-16s  during  this  decade.  Even  with  this 
administration's  increases  in  FY  83  and  the  proposed  FY  84 
request  currently  being  debated  in  Congress,  fewer  than  200 
tactical  aircraft  are  included.  At  least  300  fighters  must  be 
procured  annually  to  keep  the  average  age  of  our  fighter  force 
at  ten  years. 

Air  mobility  needs  emphasis.  We  must  be  able  to  reinforce 
Europe  and  deploy  to  Southwest  Asia  or  other  areas  where 
conflicts  may  occur.  Although  we  can  pre-position  some 
equipment  and  sealift  will  work  for  much  of  the  resupply,  the 
immediate  requirement  has  to  be  met  through  airlift.  Complete 
Army  divisions  must  be  moved,  including  their  outsized 
equipment  like  armored  personnel  carriers  and  helicopters. 
While  commercial  and  existing  airlift  aircraft  can  do  part  of  the 
job,  only  the  C-5  can  handle  the  outsized  requirements.  The 
Congressionally-Mandated  Mobility  Study  has  documented  the 
need  for  additional  airlift  to  meet  our  near-term  and  future 


mobility  requirements. 

Ultimately,  the  actual  combat  capability  and,  thus,  the 
deterrent  value  of  the  Air  Force  depends  on  having  adequate 
numbers  of  highly  qualified  and  motivated  people,  military  and 
civilian,  active  and  reserve.  As  the  Honorable  Verne  Orr, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  said  in  the  FY  83  posture  hearing, 
It  is  people  who  are  my  number  one  priority.  Throughout  the 
1970's,  military  pay  did  not  match  inflation  increases.  This  loss 
in  purchasing  power  caused  a  significant  loss  in  skilled 
personnel.  While  pay  raises  in  recent  years  have  helped  to 
correct  this  problem,  shortages  of  pilots,  navigators,  engineers, 
and  enlisted  personnel  in  critical  skills  still  remain.  To  continue 
positive  recruiting  and  retention  trends,  we  need  to  implement 
a  predictable,  visible,  easily  understood,  stable  pay  adjustment 
mechanism  and  assure  military  members  that  their  pay  will  bear 
a  reasonable  comparability  to  pay  in  the  private  sector. 

The  sizable  budget  request  which  Congress  is  currently 
reviewing  is  needed.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  going 
to  get  well  in  only  one  or  two  years.  If  we  are  going  to  be  a 
strong  nation  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  sustained  and  heavy 
investment. 

At  this  point  an  important  question  to  ask  is:  Have  we  citizens 
received  a  fair  return  on  the  dollars  spent  on  our  defense?  Critics 
of  defense  talk  about  gross  cost  overruns  and  continuing 
program  growth.  The  Air  Force  does  have  cost  growth  and  we 
wish  we  didn't.  But  cost  growth  has  been  experienced  by  all 
of  us  within  the  government  and  in  private  industry  as  well. 
It  is  certainly  not  unique  to  defense. 

While  it  is  true  we  in  defense  have  experienced  our  share 
of  cost  growth,  there  are  excellent  examples  of  Air  Force  actions 
taken  to  save  critical  defense  resources.  For  example,  by 
installing  electronic  intrusion  detection  sensors  at  a  cost  of  $3 
million,  the  Air  Force  will  realize  a  four-year  savings  of  nearly 
$9  million.  Similarly,  an  investment  in  our  major  maintenance 
and  repair  facility  in  Georgia,  installation  of  two  numerically 
controlled  machining  centers,  a  lathe  and  an  interactive 
graphics  system,  will  cost  $1.6  million  but  save  $4.8  million 
over  four  years. 

New  initiatives  to  increase  multi-year  procurement  also 
provide  savings.  This  approach  allows  contractors  to  predict 
future  workload  and  make  large  material  and  sub-component 
purchases,  accruing  savings  for  both  DOD  and  themselves.  On 
the  F-16,  the  Air  Force  will  save  in  excess  of  $259  million 
compared  to  contracting  each  year  by  allowing  the  contractors 
to  plan  on  a  set  four-year  aircraft  order. 

Re-engining  the  KC-135  will  improve  operations  and  save 
fuel.  The  new  CFM-56  engines  are  25%  more  fuel  efficient  with 
60%  improved  thrust.  New  fighters  entering  the  inventory  are 
also  more  fuel  efficient.  Compared  to  the  F-4,  the  F-15  uses 
93%  as  much  fuel,  the  F-16  only  45%,  and  the  A-10  only  34%. 
The  excellent  safety  record  of  these  aircraft  means  fewer  aircrew 
lives  and  aircraft  are  lost.  As  stated  before,  in  1981  and  1982 
the  Air  Force  set  new  lows  for  fighter  aircraft  accident  rates. 
The  savings  to  the  Air  Force  from  reduced  losses  are  significant, 
considering  pilot  training  costs  are  in  excess  of  $1  million  and 
the  acquisition  cost  of  new  aircraft  many  millions  of  dollars. 
During  1 981 ,  Air  Force  people  submitted  93,000  suggestions, 
saving  more  than  $107  million.  Since  1973,  the  Air  Force 
Suggestion  Program  has  an  outstanding  return  on  investment 
of  $19  saved  for  each  dollar  spent.  For  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1982,  over  70,000  suggestions  were  submitted  with  savings 
of  over  $75  million. 
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The  Air  Force  Fast  Payback  Capital  Investment  Program 

(FASCAP)  provides  funding  for  equipment  with  a  payback 
period  of  less  than  two  years.  It  is  important  we  show  good 
stewardship  of  federal  funds  as  we  request  additional  defense 
spending. 

It  is  clear  we  do  need  a  stroag  defense  to  deter  the  growing 
Soviet  threat  but  what  about  the  affordability  of  defense.  In  light 
of  a  projected  deficit  in  excess  of  $150  billion,  can  we  really 
afford  it?  The  answer  lies  in  our  national  priorities. 

Are  we  putting  top  priority  on  survivability  of  our  way  of  life 
or  are  we  now  turning  our  attention  and  dollars  to  the  nicer 
things  in  life?  Facts  indicate  we  have  placed  increasing  priority 
on  the  latter. 

In  1960,  DOD's  share  of  the  Cross  National  Product  was  9%. 
(Think  back  to  that  time  and  consider  the  threat  to  our 
survivability.  In  retrospect,  it  was  negligible.)  Today,  with  an 
increased  threat,  we  are  at  approximately  6.5%  for  FY  83.  What 
has  happened  in  the  past  two  decades  to  our  sense  of  priorities? 
Why  did  funds  migrate  from  defense?  One  answer  is  transfer 
payments.  Transfer  payments  include  various  welfare  and 
income  security  programs— the  dollars  we  pay  back  to 
ourselves.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  transfer  payments  pet 
capita  have  increased  approximately  190%  while  defense  has 
decreased  6%.  While  this  represents  a  major  change  in  federal 
spending  priorities,  there  has  been  an  even  more  significant 
change  in  personal  spending  preferences  and  individual 
expectations  since  the  early  1960's  when  defense  enjoyed  wide 
support. 

Before  the  recent  increase  in  defense  spending,  personal 
expenditures  for  recreation  had  increased  105%  in  real  terms 
compared  to  a  12%  increase  in  defense  spending.  (See  Chart 
3.)  From  1974  to  1981,  spending  by  Americans  on  alcoholic 
beverages  (Chart  4)  exceeded  total  Air  Force  expenditures. 
Despite  the  high  cost  of  aviation  fuel,  personal  flying  hours, 
which  were  half  the  number  of  Air  Force  flying  hours  in  1960, 
are  now  three  times  greater. 

Americans  spent  more  on  recreational  boating  in  1980  than 
the  Air  Force  spent  on  Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Also  in  1980,  Americans  spent  $9  billion  playing 
coin  operated  games— more  than  the  Air  Force  spent  to  buy 
new  airplanes.  Three  billion  dollars  were  spent  by  Americans 
on  the  movies,  surpassing  the  amount  the  Air  Force  spent  to 
buy  missiles. 

There  are  other  indicators  of  the  change  in  personal 
expectations.  Over  7.5%  of  American  households  now  have 
three  or  more  vehicles,  and  the  percent  of  housing  units  with 

Personal  Consumption  Expenditures  for  Recreation 
Versus  National  Defense  Outlays 
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Recreation 


air  conditioning  has  more  than  quadrupled  since  1960.  In  1970, 
fewer  than  50%  of  our  one-family  houses  had  two  or  more 
bathrooms— now  75%  have.  Home  computer  sales  reached  $1 
billion  in  1982;  five  million  households  have  Atari  videogame 
sets.  This  year  we  Americans  will  spend  as  much  money  for 
soft  drinks  as  we  will  buying  aircraft  and  missiles  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force— about  $18  billion. 

Expanding  American  expectations  is  the  goal  of  advertising. 
In  1982,  American  business  will  spend  as  much  for  commercial 
advertising  as  our  nation  will  spend  for  its  entire  Air  Force- 
about  $60  billion. 

Military  spending  has  to  be  put  in  a  perspective  relative  to 
the  threat  we  face.  This  threat  is  real  and  increases  every  year. 
In  Prague,  1973,  the  then  Soviet  Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev 
made  the  following  statement:  Trust  us,  comrades,  for  by 
1985  ...  we  will  have  achieved  most  of  our  objectives  in 
Western  Europe.  We  will  have  consolidated  our  position.  We 
will  have  improved  our  economy.  And  a  decisive  shift  in  the 
balance  of  forces  will  be  such  that  come  1985,  we  will  be  able 
to  exert  our  will  wherever  we  need  to.  Quite  a  prophecy! 

We  can  deter  this  threat  by  altering  our  national  priorities 
and  individual  expectations.  We  can  afford  a  strong  defense! 
Our  dedication  to  this  goal  is  the  key  ingredient. 

We  need  to  convince  the  American  people  of  the  truth  in 
the  following  statement  by  Sir  John  Slessor,  Air  Marshal,  United 
Kingdom:  It  is  customary  in  democratic  countries  to  deplore 
expenditures  on  armaments  as  conflicting  with  the 
requirements  of  the  social  services.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
forget  that  the  most  important  social  service  a  government 
can  do  for  its  people  is  to  keep  them  alive  and  free. 

We  must  convey  to  others  our  belief  in  a  similar  statement 
by  Air  Force  Secretary  Orr:  Defense  is  the  best  buy  for  the 
taxpayer's  dollars.  Defense  money  provides  freedom  from 
aggression  and  freedom  from  fear. 

The  challenge  is  before  us.  Tell  this  important  story  to 
everyone  you  know,  and  tell  it  often.  Let's  all  get  committed 
to  a  strong  defense. 

During  the  next  few  years  democracy  may  well  be  put  to 
the  test,  so  clearly  described  by  George  Will:  America's 
individualism  has  been  explicit  from  the  first— from  the  first 
paragraphs  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  as  yet 
unanswered,  but  bound  to  be  answered,  question  is  whether 
a  society  so  thoroughly  given  over  to  the  individual's  pursuit 
of  happiness  is  capable  of  making  the  unpleasant  collective 
effort  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
independence. 

Alcoholic  Beverages  Vs  Air  Force  Outlays 
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1  983  Comptroller  Executive 

Session  and  Senior 
NCO  Workshop 


by  Lt  Col  James  L.  Laird 


Lt  Gen  William  J.  Campbell,  8th  AF  Commander,  welcomed  the  Comptroller 
conferees  to  Barksdale  AFB. 


Mr  Russell  D.  Hale  is  shown  while  making  his  presentation  on  financial 
management  issues  during  the  first  day  of  the  conference. 


The  Executive  Session  brings  together  key  leadership  of  the  Comptroller 
community  to  address  corporate  issues. 


The  1983  USAF  Comptroller  Executive  Session  and  Senior  NCO 
Workshop  were  held  1—3  February  1983  at  Barksdale  AFB, 
Louisiana.  Attending  were  Lt  Gen  George  M.  Browning,  Jr, 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force;  Maj  Gen  George  W.  Miller, 
Mobilization  Assistant  to  the  Comptroller;  Air  Staff  Comptroller 
Directors;  MAJCOM  and  SOA  Comptrollers;  and  Senior  NCO 
MAJCOM  and  SOA  representatives. 

The  conference  was  hosted  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC). 
The  Eighth  Air  Force  Commander,  Lt  Gen  William  J.  Campbell, 
provided  a  personal  welcome  to  the  conferees.  The  Eighth  Air  Force 
Comptroller,  Lt  Col  Al  Kruschwitz,  did  an  outstanding  job  of 
providing  the  necessary  logistics.  With  the  assistance  of  Lt  Col  Butch 
Smith,  HQ  SAC/ACX,  and  members  of  the  2nd  Bombardment  Wing 
Comptroller  Division,  the  conference  was  a  resounding  success. 

Mr  Russell  D.  Hale,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Financial  Management,  was  in  attendance  the  first  day  of  the 
conference  and  addressed  the  Comptrollers  during  the  luncheon. 
Lt  Gen  Andrew  P.  Iosue,  DCS/Manpower  &  Personnel,  HQ  USAF, 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  banquet,  providing  valuable  insight 
into  key  personnel  issues. 


Executive  Session  Agenda.  Following  General  Browning's 
opening  remarks,  the  following  presentations  were  made  during 
the  three-day  conference: 

FY  83/84  Budget  Highlights 
Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud  (HQ  USAF/ACB) 

Selected  Budget  Issues 
Brig  Gen  (S)  Charles  D.  Metcalf  (HQ  USAF/ACB) 

MWR  Update  and  Financial  Status 
Col  Richard  Fink  (HQ  AFMPC/MWK) 

Contemporary  Economic  Issues 
Dr  Gene  Stanaland  (Guest  Speaker) 

Pertinent  Accounting  and  Finance  Matters 
Brig  Gen  D.  Lynn  Rans  (HQ  USAF/ACF) 

Modernizing  Base  Information  Services 
Col  Steve  Hunt  (HQ  USAF/ACD) 

Utilization  of  USAF  IG  Comptroller  Resources 
Col  Don  Christman  (HQ  USAF/IG) 

Comptroller  Organizational  Assessment 
Lt  Col  Lloyd  Woodman  (LMDC) 

Professional  Military  Comptroller  School  Update 
Col  Norm  Merritt  (LMDC/AC) 

Status  of  Comptroller  Training  Program 
Maj  Paul  Wildermuth  (3750  TCHTG) 

AFCOMPMET  Update 
Lt  Col  Barry  Guyse  (AFCOMPMET) 
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COMPTROLLER  EXECUTIVE  SESSION  &  SENIOR  NCO  WORKSHOP  CONTINUED 


Colonel  Manning 
Capt  Chuck  Thurig  (Colonel's  Group) 

PALACE  DOLLAR 
Capt  Glen  Harrison  (PALACE  DOLLAR) 

Comptroller  Career  Development  Program  Update 
Col  Walt  Liss  (HQ  USAF/ACX) 

CCCMP  Update 
Mr  Tony  Colucci  (OCPO/MPKCA) 

Military-Civilian  Imbalance 
Col  Lee  Haines  (HQ  USAFE/AC) 

Comptroller  Wartime  Manning  Standard 
Lt  Col  (S)  Jim  Hodgson  (HQ  USAF/ACX) 

What  is  Happening  with  Air  Force  Audit 
Col  Robert  Reid  (AFAA) 

Project  AC  90 
Lt  Col  Jim  Laird  (HQ  USAF/ACX) 

Comptroller  Systems 
Col  Walt  Edmonds  (AFDSDC/AC) 

Comptroller  Support 
Col  Wayne  Pedersen  (AFAFC/CW) 

Microcomputers  in  ATC 

General  Counsel's  Ruling  on  Over-Obligations  in  CM  As 

Leasing  a  TTB  Trainer 

Col  Mark  Worrick  (HQ  ATC/AC) 

Project  COST 
Brig  Gen  Dan  Geran  (HQ  AFSC/AC) 

LOOK  Program 
Col  Steve  Opitz  (HQ  TAC/AC) 

SPACECOM 
Col  Stan  Menees  (HQ  SPACECOM/ AC) 

Enlisted  Matters/Recap  of  NCO  Workshop 
CMSgt  Elmer  Barnes  (HQ  USAF/ACE) 


Senior  NCO  Workshop.  The  Senior  NCO  Workshop  opened  in 
joint  session  with  the  Comptrollers  and  several  agenda  items  were 
briefed  to  both  groups.  In  addition,  the  enlisted  attendees  were 
briefed  on  enlisted  assignment  matters  by  CMSgt  Jim  Binnicker, 
AFMPC/MPCRC.  Subjects  discussed  during  the  workshop 
included: 

•  Improved  training  for  enlisted  personnel 
»  Improving  the  communication  process  at  all  levels 

•  Mini-PMCS  for  Senior  and  Chief  Master  Sergeants 

•  Increased  involvement  with  Comptroller  Reserve  and 

Air  National  Guard  enlisted  personnel 
•  Professional  military  education 


Lt  Gen  George  M.  Browning  presents  the  "Outstanding  Comptroller  of  the 
Year"  award  to  Major  William  C.  Roberts,  III,  Whiteman  AFB  (SAC). 


CI 


Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud,  AF/ACB,  presented  FY 83/84  Budget  Highlights 
on  the  opening  day. 


Lt  Gen  Browning  presents  the  AC  plaque  to  Lt  Gen  Andrew  P.  losue,  AFIMP, 
who  was  a  key  guest  speaker  at  the  conference  banquet. 


$ 
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soa/dru  mini-series 


The  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
Comptroller  Activities  at  Separate  Operating  Agencies  (SOAs) 

(Last  of  the  Series) 
by  Mr  S.C.  McDaniel,  Comptroller 


The  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS) 
headquartered  at  Kelly  AFB  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was 
activated  in  April  1976  with  Maj  Gen  Daniel  E.  Burkett,  its 
first  Commander.  AFCOMS  assumed  worldwide  operational 
control  of  USAF  commissaries  and  troop  issue  functions  the 
following  October.  AFCOMS  was  created  to  streamline 
commissary  operations,  reduce  operating  costs,  and  improve 
patron  service. 

AFCOMS  has  five  elements:  a  Board  of  Directors  (BOD); 
headquarters;  regions/complexes;  the  commissary  stores;  and 
troop  issue  activities.  The  BOD,  responsible  to  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  is  comprised  of  Air  Force  General  Officers 
and  the  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force.  They  provide 
direction  to  the  AFCOMS  Commander  for  commissary 
operations  and  approve  basic  policies,  plans  and  programs. 
The  BOD  also  reviews  and  approves  annual  financial  plans, 
construction  programs,  and  goals  governing  the  worldwide 
commissary  operations. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  current  AFCOMS 
Commander,  Maj  Gen  George  C.  Lynch,  9,857  civilians  and 
673  military  people  (as  of  15  Dec  82)  operate  136 
commissaries    and    113    troop    issue    and    subsistence 


Key  Comptroller  Personnel:  Seated— Mr  Stanley  C.  McDaniel  (Comptroller); 
Left  to  Right— Mr  Gary  Field  (Chief,  Accounting  Div),  LTC  William  S. 
Welsch  (ADP  Single  Manager  for  Data  Automation),  and  Mr  Arthur  S. 
Kramer  (Chief,  Budget  Div). 


functions  in  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and 
overseas.  Sales  in  Air  Force  commissaries  around  the  world 
averaged  $9.0  million  a  day  for  December  1982. 

The  headquarters'  staff  develops  plans  and  programs  for 
the  management  and  control  of  Air  Force  commissaries. 
Field  operations  are  managed  through  an  intermediate 
command  level  which  consists  of  two  regions  for  overseas 
operations  and  15  CONUS  complexes. 

AFCOMS  primary  mission  is  to  support  the  troop  issue 
and  the  subsistence  program;  that  is,  AFCOMS  purchases 
and  provides  food  for  authorized  Air  Force  appropriated  fund 
dining  facilities.  AFCOMS  other  major  mission  is  to  manage 
Air  Force  commissaries,  and  AFCOMS  seeks  to  reduce 
commissary  operating  costs;  to  provide  authorized  patrons 
with  food  and  household  items  at  the  lowest  practical  cost; 
and  to  maintain  a  reliable,  efficient  management  system.  As 
required  by  law,  commissary  patrons  pay  a  surcharge  on  their 
purchases  to  pay  for  certain  store  operating  expenses  and 
to  pay  for  most  construction  costs.  The  AFCOMS 
Comptroller  exercises  principle  financial  stewardship  of  the 
patrons'  surcharge  account  which  is  technically  the 
Commissary  Trust  Revolving  Fund. 

In  response  to  the  congressional  mandate  to  reduce 
operating  costs  and  improve  patron  service,  AFCOMS 
maintains  close  coordination  with  the  Air  Force  Auditor 
General  and  the  Office  of  Special  Investigations  to  deter 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

The  AFCOMS  Comptroller 

Mr  Stanley  C.  McDaniel  has  been  the  Comptroller,  Air 
Force  Commissary  Service  since  he  joined  the  AFCOMS 
staff  in  June  1976. 

One  word  summarizes  the  primary  focus  of  the  philosophy 
with  which  Mr  McDaniel  directs  the  AFCOMS  Comptroller 
operation.  That  word  is  service— first  and  foremost  quality 
service.  He  provides  support  to  his  Commander  by  being 
responsive  and  sensitive  to  the  current  operations  and  future 
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goals  of  the  command.  He  provides  quality  service  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  Comptroller  responsibilities.  Mr 
McDaniel  insists  that  The  information  we  provide  must  be 
timely  and  precise  and  provide  an  appropriate  basis  for 
decisions  that  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  operations  of 
the  Command. 

As  Comptroller,  he  is  responsible  to  the  Commander  of 
AFCOMS  for  budgeting  and  funding  of  operational 
requirements;  accounting  for  assets;  maintaining  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  worldwide  AFCOMS  construction  program; 
developing,  implementing  and  operating  the  AFCOMS  data 
automation  programs;  furnishing  data  as  a  basis  for 
management  and  operational  decisions;  and  providing 
comprehensive  accounting  staff  expertise  to  field  operations 
worldwide. 

Mission 

The  Headquarters  AFCOMS  Comptroller  mission  is 
performed  by  a  staff  of  29  civilians  within  two  divisions 
organized  into  the  functional  areas  of  Budget/Management 
and  Accounting/Systems.  In  addition  to  the  resident 
headquarters  personnel,  the  Comptroller  has  technical 
responsibility  for  staff  accountants  located  at  each  of  the  two 
overseas  regions  and  fifteen  CONUS  complex  offices.  This 
group  of  highly  specialized  staff  accountants  serves  as  an 
extension  of  the  AFCOMS  Comptroller  by  providing 
financial  and  technical  guidance  to  region  commanders, 
complex  directors,  and  store  management  personnel.  They 
serve  to  establish  and  maintain  the  internal  control  essential 
to  commissary  operations,  and  play  an  important  role  in 
combatting  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  The  function  of  this 
group  is  truly  unique  to  the  Air  Force  in  that  they  individually 
use  all  comptroller  skills  in  their  daily  tasks— accounting, 
budgeting,  data  automation,  cost  analysis,  and  internal 
review.  They  do,  indeed,  play  a  most  significant  role  in  the 
AFCOMS  Comptroller  function. 

The  stewardship  for  financial  management  of  the 
Commissary  Trust  Revolving  Fund  (CTRF)  and  the 
Commissary  Division,  Air  Force  Stock  Fund  are  two  areas 
unique  to  AFCOMS  which  have  significant  impact  on  the 
Comptroller  function.  The  CTRF  is  in  effect  "customer 
money."  Therefore,  the  Comptroller  directs  management 
focus  toward  maximizing  productivity  from  available 
resources  to  provide  the  greatest  investment  return  for  our 
customers. 

Budget/Management  Division 

Mr  Arthur  S.  Kramer  is  Division  Chief,  managing  a  staff 
often  civilians.  This  division  is  responsible  for  the  budgetary 
control  of  two  very  diverse  appropriations;  the  Commissary 
Division.  Air  Force  Stock  Fund;  Operations  and 
Maintenance;  and  a  fund  which  is  uniquely  AFCOMS,  the 
Commissary  Trust  Revolving  Fund.  A  description  of  the 
various  funds  serves  to  emphasize  the  worldwide 
responsibilities  for  efficient  funds  management. 


Commissary  Division  Air  Force  Stock  Fund 

The  Commissary  Division  of  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund  was 
established  in  July  1955.  Its  mission  is  to  provide  subsistence 
to  Air  Force  installations  as  required  to  support  their  assigned 
responsibilities  and  for  sale  to  authorized  purchasers.  There 
are  six  divisions  of  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund.  The 
Commissary  Division  ranks  second  in  terms  of  gross  sales 
activity.  Its  sales  volume  equates  to  almost  20%  of  the  total 
Air  Force  Stock  Fund.  Fiscal  Year  1982  sales  exceed  $2. 1 
billion  and  FY  83  sales  are  projected  to  exceed  $2.25  billion. 
Because  of  innovations  brought  about  with  new  and  renovated 
stores  and  improved  customer  service,  the  Commissary 
Division  is  experiencing  real  growth  above  inflation  of  more 
than  5%  a  year.  This  sustained  growth  would  please  any 
similar  commercial  enterprise.  AFCOMS  present  inventory 
turnover  rate  is  22  turns  per  year.  In  comparison,  similar 
commercial  enterprises  turnover  rate  is  13  times  per  year. 
The  large  sales  volume  should  not  surprise  anyone  who  shops 
at  Air  Force  commissaries  because  patrons  save  20%  despite 
paying  the  5%  surcharge.  This  is  primarily  because  the  Stock 
Fund  is  a  revolving  fund,  neither  earning  profit  nor  suffering 
a  loss.  Commissaries  sell  items  to  patrons  at  wholesale  cost 
plus  the  5  %  surcharge  which  is  added  to  the  total  purchase 
at  the  cash  registers. 

Managing  such  a  large  non-apportioned  fund  at  so  many 
locations  worldwide  is  difficult.  Of  paramount  importance 
to  that  management  is  the  establishment  of  a  viable  system 
of  inventory  and  capital  controls.  To  this  end,  the  budget 
analyst  develops  the  Commissary  Operating  Program  (COP). 
The  COP  provides  an  inventory  control  system  which 
establishes  optimum  stockage  objectives.  A  COP  must  be 
tailor-made  to  fit  the  unique  requirements  of  each  troop  issue 
activity  and  commissary.  Some  considerations  taken  into 
account  are: 

•  Sales  volume  (history) 

•  Inventory  required  to  support  that  sales  volume 

•  Order  and  shipping  time  to  receive  merchandise 

•  Mission  changes 

•  Inflationary  trends 

•  Real  growth 

The  COPs  become  the  foundation  for  the  Stock  Fund  budget 
submitted  to  HQ  USAF.  The  AFCOMS  Budget  staff  assists  the  Air 
Staff  in  defending  the  Commissary  Division,  Stock  Fund  by  working 
closely  with  HQ  USAF  budget  and  program  analysts.  AFCOMS 
personnel  attend  the  cyclical  budget  reviews  by  OSD  and  OMB 
staffers. 

Commissary  Trust  Revolving  Fund  (CTRF) 

A  financial  management  area  unique  to  AFCOMS  is  the 
total  responsibility  within  the  Air  Force  for  the  control, 
development,  administration  and  execution  of  the 
Commissary  Trust  Revolving  Fund,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  surcharge  account. 

A  General  Provision  of  the  Annual  DOD  Appropriation 
Act   authorizes    collection    of  a    surcharge   on   sales   at 
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commissary  stores  to  cover  specific  expenses  required  to 
operate  the  commmissaries.  Expenditure  of  these  trust  funds 
is  authorized  by  the  AF  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Commissary  Service.  The  surcharge  has  been  4%  since  1976. 
Effective  1  April  1983,  the  surcharge  is  5%.  This  1% 
increase  will  provide:  (a)  opportunities  to  expand  the 
construction/renovation  programs;  (b)  improve  facilities  to 
the  patrons;  and  (c)  take  advantage  of  the  current  climate 
in  the  construction  industry  which  should  result  in  lower  bids. 

The  AFCOMS  budget  analyst  is  responsible  for  the 
development,  control  and  presentation  of  the  annual  operating 
program,  and  capital  expenditure  programs  for  board 
approval. 

The  surcharge  collected  on  commissary  sales  funds  only 
specific  operating  expenses,  i.e.,  supplies,  utilities,  operating 
equipment  and  construction.  Important  to  the  administration 
and  use  of  surcharge  funds  is  the  highly  successful 
Commissary  Construction  Program.  Since  FY  1976  more 
than  $97  million  has  been  spent  on  new  store  construction 
and  rehabilitation.  By  FY  1985,  over  $350  million  will  have 
been  spent  for  commissary  construction  at  Air  Force 
installations.  The  new  and  renovated  stores  have  better  and 
more  energy  efficient  lighting,  heating  and  refrigeration 
systems;  and  they  feature  wider  aisles,  more  shelf  space, 
improved  traffic  flow;  and,  contiguous  sales  store  and 
warehouse  structures. 

The  CTRF,  as  a  "no  year"  fund,  continues  to  revolve 
through  replenishment  from  the  5%  of  cash  sales  collection. 
It  is  AFCOMS  policy  that  the  surcharge  collected  from  the 
patrons  at  the  register  be  returned  to  the  patrons  through 
efficient  use  of  resources;  new  and  improved  facilities;  and 
improved  customer  service. 

Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M) 


The  Commissary's  O&M  Appropriation  is  a  politically 
volatile  issue  which  is  subjected  to  close  congressional 
scrutiny.  For  this  reason,  AFCOMS  is  continuously 
motivated  to  search  out  management  initiatives  which  avoid 
cost  or  reduce  the  requirement  for  tax  dollars;  yet  provide 
an  acceptable  level  of  service  to  commissary  patrons. 

Management 

The  AFCOMS  financial  management  function  is  operated 
under  the  broad  umbrella  of  the  Budget  Division.  These 
personnel  provide  a  wide  variety  of  analytical  products  and 
services  to  the  commander  and  his  staff.  In  a  broad  sense, 
these  services  include  program,  progress,  status,  statistical, 
economic  and  performance  analysis.  Programs  primarily 
focus  on  providing  mission  and  performance  analyses  in  the 
form  of  briefings.  The  management  and  program  analysts 
are  often  called  upon  to  support  a  variety  of  special  projects 
to  improve  the  management  data  extraction  capabilities  of 
the  command.  A  primary  example  is  a  project  designed, 
developed  and  implemented  which  established  the 
command's  capability  to  use  computers  to  summarize 
inventory  and  sales  histories  for  all  fiscal  years  since 
AFCOMS  formation.  Additionally,  this  data  base  has  had 
the  added  benefit  of  providing  the  nucleus  of  an  ADP 
procedure  which  will  periodically  compute  a  Commissary 
Operating  Program  for  each  AFCOMS  field  activity.  When 
totally  implemented,  this  ADP  technique  will  be  a  vast 
improvement  over  time-consuming  manual  computations  in 
terms  of  a  systematic  and  accurate  data  retrieval  system  to 
determine  program  baselines.  Adjustments  to  programs  will 
be  by  exception,  based  upon  unusual  exigencies  at  individual 
locations. 


The  AFCOMS  Budget  Division  is  responsible  for  long 
range  planning;  developing  near  term  programming;  and 
execution  of  the  current  fiscal  year  Operations  and 
Maintenance  budget  programs  of  approximately  $178 
million.  Management  of  the  AFCOMS  O&M  program  serves 
as  the  operating  blueprint  providing  resources  in  terms  of 
numbers,  types  and  pay  of  personnel,  travel  costs  and  all 
other  expenses  associated  with  the  operation  of  the 
headquarters,  regions  and  CONUS  complex  offices. 

The  AFCOMS  O&M  program  is  over  98%  labor  intensive. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  respond  to  the  congressional  mandate 
to  reduce  operating  expenses,  AFCOMS  has  instituted  an 
aggressive  program  of  streamlining  manning  levels  since 
formation  of  the  command  in  1976. 

Since  AFCOMS  activities  are  tenants  on  Air  Force  bases, 
the  HQ  AFCOMS  O&M  budget  analyst  must  coordinate  all 
reprogramming  actions  with  varied  procedures  required  by 
each  host  MAJCOM.  This  reprogramming  is  required  to 
cope  with  fluctuating  manpower  support  required  by 
commissary  managers.  The  O&M  budget  analyst  is  required 
to  perform  the  task  of  tracking  and  marrying  operating 
budgets  to  programs. 


Accounting/Systems  Division 

As  chief  of  the  Accounting-Systems  Division,  Mr  Gary 
C.  Fields,  a  certified  public  accountant,  manages  a  staff  of 
professional  accountants  and  systems  analysts.  This  division 
is  responsible  for  policy  and  systems  requirements  for 
commissary  financial  and  management  information  systems 
based  on  accounting  and  other  data.  Mr  Fields  provides 
direction  and  guidance  on  all  AFCOMS  internal  accounting 
and  data  systems  and  procedures.  As  a  key  member  of  the 
financial  management  team,  he  provides  assistance  to  the  staff 
on  cost,  economic,  and  trend  analysis,  and  aids  in  marketing 
research  operations. 

Accounting  report  data  from  worldwide  operations  are 
reviewed  and  analyzed  by  the  Accounting  Branch  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs  Johnnie  Gregg  to  insure  integrity  of 
financial  information  and  to  identify  problem  areas. 

Since  AFCOMS  activities  are  tenants  at  over  120  Air  Force 
bases,  and  are  supported  by  the  accounting  and  finance 
offices  of  the  host  base,  a  close  working  relationship  is 
essential  among  HQ  AFCOMS,  AFAFC  and  MAJCOM 
accountants  in  coordinating  the  total  accounting  effort  for 
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AFCOMS  funds.  Host-tenant  agreements  are  reviewed  to 
insure  that  financial  support  by  host  base  Comptrollers  is 
adequate.  The  Accounting  Branch  works  closely  with  the  Air 
Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC)  in 
improving  guidance  and  procedures  for  recording  data 
pertaining  to  AFCOMS  resources. 

The  Accounting  Branch  is  also  responsible  for  establishing 
the  guidelines  and  criteria  for  an  internal  review  program. 
On-site  reviews  designed  to  detect  fraud,  waste  and  abuse 
are  conducted  at  worldwide  locations  by  a  staff  of  four 
accountants  to  insure  that  management  controls  and 
procedures  at  the  commissary  operating  level  are  adequate 
and  effective. 

Command  consolidation  of  Operation  and  Maintenance 
(O&M)  and  Manpower  reports  from  all  operating  locations 
is  accomplished  by  the  Accounting  Branch.  Information 
received  each  month  is  analyzed,  corrected,  and  processed 
in  final  form  for  submission  to  AFAFC  by  a  staff  of  only 
two  accountants.  These  accountants  also  offer  guidance  to 
those  in  the  field  regarding  changes  in  processing  procedures. 

The  Accounting  Branch  staff  furnishes  guidance  to  the  17 
professional  accountants  assigned  to  CONUS  complex  and 
region  offices.  All  accountants  visit  HQ  AFCOMS  for  an 
orientation  shortly  after  being  assigned  to  AFCOMS. 
Workshops  are  held  periodically  to  discuss  changes, 
procedures,  and  methods  to  prevent  fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

General  Lynch  has  established  a  separate  Data  Automation 
directorate,  under  Lt  Col  William  S.  Welsch.  This 
directorate  was  previously  a  branch  of  the  Comptroller.  The 
directorate  is  responsible  for  computer  hardware  acquisition, 
software  development  and  management  of  all  data  processing 
resources  required  for  the  design,  development  and 
maintenance  of  automated  data  systems  unique  to  the 
AFCOMS  operation. 

AFCOMS  is  supported  by  a  limited  number  of  Air  Force 
standard  data  systems— financial  (stock  fund,  surcharge,  and 
O&M),  manpower  and  personnel.  Base  level  accounting 
systems  support  is  provided  by  Accounting  and  Finance 
Offices  (AFOs)  worldwide  on  the  Burroughs  B3500 
computer.  Standard  command-level  processing  support  is 
provided  by  HQ  Air  Training  Command  at  its  computer 
center  at  Randolph  AFB,  TX.  AFCOMS  unique  headquarters 
applications  are  processed  at  the  San  Antonio  Data  Services 
Center  (SADSC)  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

Commissary  unique  field  operations  include  120  IBM  3741 
Programmable  Work  Stations  (PWSs)  installed  at 
commissary  stores  and  complex  offices  worldwide.  In 
addition  to  on-site  processing  of  resale  product  ordering  and 


receiving  data,  the  PWS  units  are  available  to  capture,  store 
and  forward  a  limited  volume  of  management  data  for  further 
processing  at  headquarters.  Field  operations  also  include 
NCR  255  Electronic  Cash  Register  (ECR)  systems  at  85 
commissary  stores.  These  ECR  systems  provide  on-site 
improvement  in  customer  sales  processing  and  are  upgradable 
to  accept  point-of-sale  product  scanning  devices  for  data 
capture,  storage  and  processing.  Such  scanning  devices  were 
recently  installed  on  an  operational  test  and  evaluation 
(OT&E)  basis  in  two  South  Florida  commissaries  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  utilization  of  point-of-sale  data  in  commissary 
management. 

Advanced  technology  is  also  being  incorporated  in 
AFCOMS  management  with  the  introduction  of  vertically 
integrated  distributed  processing  systems  at  store, 
complex/region  and  headquarters  levels  to  provide  direct 
access  to  a  data  base  of  financial  and  operational  management 
data.  This  data  base  will  be  used  at  each  level  to  provide 
sales  and  operational  analysis,  inventory  management  and 
control  (resale  and  troop  support),  fund  management  and 
control,  budgeting  and  internal  control.  A  prototype 
computer  system  for  this  effort  was  installed  in  the  summer 
of  1982  at  the  South  Florida  complex  office,  thus  integrating 
point-of-sale  scanning  data  collection  with  general 
management  information  needs.  The  prototype  serves  to 
identify  user  needs  and  to  establish  a  basis  for  future 
competitive  systems  acquisition  for  complex  and  region 
offices  worldwide.  Although  emphasis  will  be  on  software 
development  and  testing,  this  effort  may  also  incorporate 
evaluation  of  magnetic  character  and  voice-actuated  source 
automation.  Computer  support  for  development  of  the 
headquarters'  level  management  information  system  will 
continue  at  the  San  Antonio  Data  Services  Center. 

These  automation  initiatives  emphasize  the  dynamic 
characteristic  of  the  AFCOMS  Comptroller  function  and  the 
need  to  incorporate  advanced  technology  which  will  continue 
to  improve  the  management  and  control  of  commissary 
operations  and  resources.  A  projected  worldwide  data 
processing  network  by  1986  could  play  a  significant  role  in 
sustaining  the  commissary  entitlement  as  a  prevalent  element 
of  Air  Force  Quality  of  Life  programs. 

Presently,  AFCOMS  is  doing  great.  With  continued 
improved  management  practices  and  advanced  computer 
technology,  we  will  do  even  better!  We  will  build  new 
commissaries.  Our  commissary  patrons  will  find  shorter 
checkout  lines  and  better  in  stock  conditions.  This  will 
increase  our  present  47%  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
commissary  sales. 


A  New  Award  Winning  Commissary  Design— Little  Rock  AFB,  Arkansas 
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OJT  for  ONE— How  It  Helped  ALL 


by  TSgt  Charles  E.  Howlett,  III 


In  February  1981  our  office  started  taking  part  in  a  little 
publicized  experiment.  We  received,  directly  out  of  the 
Management  Analysis  Technical  Training  School,  a  baby 
analyst.  We  would  like  to  share  what  we  consider  a  success 
story— some  of  the  methods  used  to  train  this  analyst  and 
what  we  learned  from  the  experience. 

To  begin  our  story,  you  must  remember  how  you  felt 
coming  out  of  Tech  School  to  your  first  duty  station— alone, 
afraid,  unsure  of  what  you  would  face.  Yes,  Jacki  was  all 
of  these,  and  more  than  that,  she  was  overseas.  .  .a  no 
striper,  overseas.  Unheard  of  in  our  career  field. 

But  wait  a  minute,  there  is  another  side  of  that  coin.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  as  managers  and  technicians  of  an  active, 
heavily  tasked  Management  Analysis  office  with  an 
absolutely  inexperienced  analyst?  Naturally,  we  called  our 
major  command  (MAJCOM)  and  tried  to  head  off  this 
disaster.  We  were  told,  politely,  to  "grow  our  own" 
experienced  analyst.  What  are  you  supposed  to  do?  Should 
we  change  the  way  the  whole  office  operates,  just  for  one 
new,  low-ranking  individual? 

Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  we  did.  Faced  with  a  situation 
we  initially  thought  was  just  short  of  impossible,  we  changed 
our  entire  operation.  And  you  know  something?  It  succeeded 
beyond  anyone's  wildest  expectations. 

In  January  of  1981  we  were  sitting  fat,  dumb,  and  happy. 
Jim  handled  the  Information  Requirements  Management 
Control  Office  (IRMCO)  program;  Lonnie  did  the  5th  Air 
Force  Commanders  Management  System  Briefing;  Denny 
handled  the  Wing  Commanders  Monthly  Information 
Summary;  Charlie  was  our  studies  and  fill-in  man;  and  finally 
Captain  Heetland,  he  generally  sat  back,  catching  all  the 
flack.  Oh,  he  also  was  working  on  a  small  project,  A-76, 
I  think  it  was. 

We  had  operated  this  way  for  just  years  and  years,  and 
then  we  got  an  assignment  notification  for  an  Airman  Basic. 
You  know  we  tried  to  get  out  of  it.  We  failed,  thank  God! 

Our  first  step  was  a  staff  meeting— what  else?  After  we 
had  all  cried,  and  told  each  other  how  unfair  it  was,  Jim 
suggested  that  we  start  at  the  beginning  and  if  it  needed  to 
be  done,  let's  at  least  be  fair  to  our  new  troop.  We  got  a 
copy  of  the  Career  Development  Course,  cut  it  up  and  put 
it,  section  by  section,  along  with  the  portion  of  our  program 
it  fit.  Some  things  didn't  fit;  we  even  had  to  write  down  how 
we  did  some  things,  in  order  to  have  something  to  paper  clip 
a  section  to.  We  figured  that  would  be  a  good  way  to  handle 
the  problem. 

An  amazing  thing  started  to  happen.  Denny  was  the  first, 
Hey,  I  didn  't  know  we  were  conducting  a  training  program 
for  IRMCO  monitors— when  did  that  start?  Jim  was  next, 


You  mean  we  have  to  go  through  this  whole  worksheet  to 
get  the  data  for  the  aircraft  slides?  Yes,  each  of  us  went 
through  it  and  we  learned  what  we  didn't  know. 

We  decided  that  in  addition  to  the  5-level  training  Jacki 
would  need,  it  wouldn't  hurt  the  rest  of  us  to  go  back  to 
school.  Each  expert  developed  a  briefing  on  his  subject;  even 
Ola  (our  secretary)  got  into  the  act  with  how  to  work  with 
a  secretary,  what  files  and  publications  are  and  how  they 
work,  and  write  with  me,  not  against  me  briefings. 

We  started  switching  the  projects  around  between  the 
analysts  in  the  office.  First,  we  would  get  a  briefing  from 
the  expert,  then  under  his  guidance  and  supervision  would 
do  the  project.  As  new  minds  got  exposed,  the  good  ideas 
started  flowing  and  tasks  became  simpler.  As  things  became 
simpler  the  atmosphere  changed  from  tension  charged, 
individual  suspense  directed,  and  heavy,  to  one  consisting 
of  cooperation,  enthusiasm,  and  professionalism.  The  last 
one  was  something  we  had  thought  we  were  until  we  had 
to  take  a  look  at  ourselves  through  the  eyes  of  a  supervisor 
of  the  new,  lowest-ranking  individual. 

Portions  of  our  program  which  had  taken  42  manhours  for 
the  expert  to  accomplish  each  month  could  now  be  done  by 
anyone  in  the  office  in  37.  We  no  longer  have  experts  but 
feel  we  have  a  much  better  office.  We  certainly  accomplish 
more— easier  and  faster.  All  of  this  was  within  a  nine-month 
period. 

As  for  Jacki,  there  isn't  one  job  or  portion  of  a  job  she 
can't  do  in  the  office,  at  full  5-level  competence.  She  is 
recognized  as  a  full  member  of  the  Comptroller's 
Management  Analysis  staff.  She  passed  the  End  of  Course 
Test  with  all  it's  math,  statistics,  and  other  choice 
subjects.  .  .with  a  92% .  Not  bad!  I  find  myself  shaking  my 
head  in  wonder,  remembering  what  we  thought  originally 
would  be  a  disaster. 


TSgt  Charles  E.  Howlett,  III  is 
assigned  to  the  Directorate  of  Cost 
and  Management  Analysis,  HQ 
PACAF,  Hickam  AFB,  HI.  He 
entered  the  Air  Force  in  September 
1970  as  a  Security  Policeman.  He 
cross-trained  into  the  Management 
Analysis  career  field  in  December 
1975.  Previous  assignments  in  the 
Management  Analysis  field  include  F.E.  Warren  AFB, 
Cheyenne  Wyoming;  Misawa  AB,  Japan;  and  Yokota  AB, 
Japan. 
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in  the  comptroller  family  meet.  . 
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CMSgt  Joseph  H.  Hill 

Deputy  Accounting  &  Finance  Officer 

Air  University 

Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama 

CMSgt  Joseph  H.  Hill  is  one  of  the 
most  dynamic,  energetic,  and  hard 
driving  Chiefs  in  the  Comptroller  family. 
His  most  interesting  assignment  was 
serving  as  primary  Deputy  AFO  of  the 
Paying  and  Collecting  Branch.  He  was 
also  in  charge  of  Military  and  Travel  Pay 
Branches  of  his  division.  He  fulfilled  the 
responsibilities  of  these  positions,  yet  still 
found  time  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  to  Accounting  and  Finance 
personnel.  His  broad  knowledge  of  all  Accounting  and  Finance 
functions  and  managerial  experience  gained  over  28  years  in  the 
career  field  make  him  a  versatile  performer.  Upon  arrival  at 
Maxwell  AFB.  he  first  worked  as  Chief  of  the  Travel  Pay  Branch 
and  then  as  Chief  Accountant  for  the  entire  Accounting  and  Finance 
Office  before  assuming  his  current  position  and  tasks.  Joe  is  a  mobile 
Chief  who  maintains  a  high  profile.  His  influence  is  felt  throughout 
the  Air  University.  Improved  procedures  and  customer  service  are 
his  constant  goals  and  he  is  always  seeking  ways  to  enhance  the 
image  of  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Office,  and  in  particular,  the 
people  who  work  for  him.  His  "can  do"  attitude  is  infectious  and 
he  gets  the  job  done  through  his  people  with  a  good  blend  of 
leadership  and  management. 


Chief  Hill  entered  the  Air  Force  at  St  Petersburg,  Florida  in 
March  1952.  Throughout  his  carrer  he  has  served  in  assignments 
which  included:  AFO  at  Eglin  AFB,  FL;  cashier  at  Eielson  AFB, 
AK;  first  line  supervisor  in  Military  Pay  at  MacDill  AFB,  FL;  major 
command  assignments  for  the  Directorates  of  Accounting  and 
Finance  at  HQ  SAC  and  HQ  PACAF;  Accounts  Control,  Paying 
and  Collecting,  and  Chief  of  Pay  and  Travel  at  Moody  AFB,  GA; 
Chief  of  the  5AF  conversion  team  for  the  base  level  B3500  general 
accounting  system,  HQ  5AF,  Fuchu  AS,  Japan;  Systems  Division 
of  Headquarters  Command  Directorate  of  Accounting  &  Finance 
at  Boiling  AFB,  D.C.;  Chief  of  Pay  and  Travel  at  Anderson  AFB, 
Guam,  and  Little  Rock  AFB,  AR;  and  duty  with  the  Comptroller 
Systems  Directorate  of  the  Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design  Center 
at  Gunter  AFS,  AL. 

His  technical  training  spans  more  than  a  half-dozen  comptroller 
courses  at  the  Sheppard  AFB  Technical  Training  Center  including 
a  data  systems  analysis  and  design  course.  He  was  the  honor 
graduate  of  Military  Airlift  Command's  NCO  Academy  Class  67-7 
at  Orlando  AFB,  FL  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  USAF  Senior  NCO 
Academy  Class  73-E  at  Gunter  AFS,  AL.  He  holds  a  BAS  degree 
in  resource  management,  graduating  with  a  3.78  GPA  from  Troy 
State  University,  Alabama. 

The  Chief  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Military 
Comptrollers,  the  Air  Force  Association,  the  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  and  an  active  member  of  American  Legion  Post  179, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

CMSgt  Hill's  contribution  over  the  past  30-plus  years  certainly 
stands  him  ACES  HIGH  in  the  Comptroller  family. 
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SSgt  David  R.  Maestas 
Paying  and  Collecting 
12th  Flying  Training  Wing 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  78150 

A  true  professional,  SSgt  David  R. 
Maestas  entered  the  Air  Force  in 
November  1977  from  Casa  Grande. 
Arizona.  He  attended  technical  training 
at  Sheppard  Technical  Training  Center 
before  arriving  at  Randolph  AFB,  TX  in 
April  1978.  SSgt  Maestas'  first  job  in 
Accounting  and  Finance  at  Randolph  was 
in  Military  Pay  where  he  began  to 
demonstrate  superior  abilities  and  dedication  as  a  voucher  examiner 
verifying  and  encoding  JUMPS  transactions.  After  about  six  months 
of  Military  Pay  duty,  Dave  was  reassigned  to  the  Paying  and 
Collecting  Section.  Paying  and  Collecting  gave  Dave  the  challenge 
he  was  looking  for  and  an  opportunity  to  excel  in  all  aspects  of 
his  job  and  service  to  the  Air  Force.  The  workload  of  the  section 
really  picked  up  when  Randolph  AFB  began  to  pay  all  the  bills  for 
the  San  Antonio  Real  Property  Maintenance  Agency  (SARPMA). 
This  industrial  fund  agency  performs  real  property  maintenance  for 


five  military  installations  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area.  Dave 
really  pitched  in  and  soon  could  perform  in  every  area  of  the  Paying 
and  Collecting  function.  He  quickly  became  the  right  hand  of  the 
Chief  and  has  recently  been  officially  appointed  as  Deputy  AFO. 

This  recognition  culminates  a  long  list  of  achievements  which 
saw  Dave  promoted  below  the  zone  to  E-4  on  1  March  1980,  to 
Sergeant  a  year  later,  and  to  Staff  Sergeant  on  1  July  1981.  SSgt 
Maestas  was  named  Comptroller  Outstanding  Airman  of  the  Quarter 
in  1979  and  1980,  and  finally  Outstanding  Airman  of  the  Year  for 
the  12th  Flying  Training  Wing  for  1980.  He  was  an  honor  graduate 
of  the  USAF  Supervisors  Course  in  October  1980,  and  Distinguished 
Graduate  of  the  NCO  Leadership  School  in  February  1982.  He  was 
also  selected  for  the  Blue  Suit  Award  by  the  Air  Force  Association 
for  1980.  He  was  named  a  professional  performer  during  the  May 
1982  Air  Training  Command  Inspector  General  Management 
Effectiveness  Inspection.  In  addition  to  the  superior  performance 
on  the  job  which  earned  him  the  recognition  cited  above,  Dave  has 
continued  to  pursue  his  college  education  during  off-duty  hours  and 
fulfill  his  responsibilities  to  his  family. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  kudos  that  SSgt  Maestas  has  received 
for  his  super  performance  in  Paying  and  Collecting.  Needless  to 
say,  he  stands  ACES  HIGH  in  the  Comptroller  family. 
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Base-Level  Data  Automation 
from  Computer  Era  to  Information  Era 


by  Lt  Col  Thomas  M.  Cogburn 


The  following  article  is  a  sequel  to  Base-Level  Data 
Automation— A  New  Dawning  which  appeared  in  the  July 
1982  issue  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller.  It  expands  upon 
many  of  the  projects  identified  in  that  article  which  were 
undertaken  by  the  Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design  Center 
based  on  the  National  Research  Council  study,  Modernizing 
the  US  Air  Force  Base-Level  Automation  System. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  yet  another  automation  revolution— 
an  irreversible  transition  from  the  computer  era  to  the 
information  era.  As  renowned  management  consultant  John 
Diebold  recently  stated,  The  organizations  that  will  excel  in 
the  1980s  will  be  those  that  manage  information  as  a  major 
resource.  Signs  of  the  fog  and  friction  of  this  irreversible 
transition  are  all  around  us.  As  users  of  automated  data 
systems,  we  are  painfully  aware  of  the  voluminous  reports 
the  computer  gives  us  which  never  seem  to  be  enough,  or 
in  the  right  format,  or  timely.  Compounding  this  deficiency 
are  some  perplexing,  time-sensitive  issues  including  how  to 
quickly  program  and  implement  the  large  software 
development  backlog  that  exists  in  every  functional  area;  how 
to  exploit,  in  large  numbers,  cheap,  powerful  small 
computers  while  simultaneously  protecting  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  information  flow  needed  by  Air  Force  managers; 
and  most  importantly,  how  to  put  needed  war-fighting 
capability  into  our  current  and  future  data  systems.  Solving 
these  problems  will  require  Air  Force  managers  to  look  at 
information  as  a  resource— a  resource  as  critical  to  the 
mission  as  airplanes  and  people. 

The  Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design  Center  (AFDSDC)— 
the  designated  manager  for  all  elements  of  base-level 
automation— worked  closely  with  the  National  Research 
Council  during  the  past  two  years  to  identify  the  actions 
needed  for  base  information  services  modernization. 
Management  of  information  as  a  resource  is  a  relatively  new 
concept  requiring  thoughtful  integration  of  a  wide  range  of 
technologies  including  data  processing,  data  bases,  office 
automation,  and  data  communications.  Other  considerations 
include  how  people  are  organized,  trained,  and  managed  to 
perform  the  information  management  function.  Projects 
currently  underway  to  help  move  the  Air  Force  into  the 
information  era  include  a  new  concept  for  automatic  data 
processing  (ADP)  strategic  planning,  a  software  development 
facility,  a  small  computer  office  automation  service 
organization,  and  increased  emphasis  on  data  processing 
needs  in  wartime. 

ADP  Strategic  Planning 

The  first  step  toward  effectively  dealing  with  information 


as  a  resource  is  to  improve  the  way  we  do  ADP  planning. 
The  current  planning  process,  consisting  of  preparing  ADP 
Master  Plans  and  Program  Objective  Memorandum  inputs, 
is  a  bottom-up  collection  of  functional  area  plans.  The  process 
has  achieved  its  purpose  in  the  past  by  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
level  of  funding.  However,  missing  from  the  current  plans 
is  the  necessary  top-down,  global  emphasis  on  mission 
support  capabilities  such  as  survivability,  mobility,  readiness, 
contingency,  and  future  data  communication  network 
requirements.  Recognizing  this  weakness,  the  National 
Research  Council,  in  their  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  stated  that,  Without  a  cogent  plan  and  clear 
leadership,  data  automation  at  base  level  can  fail  to  realize 
the  capabilities  and  economies  potentially  available,  and 
could  become  a  hodgepodge  of  isolated  functions .  Revitalized 
ADP  strategic  planning  is  needed  to  address  these  issues  and 
provide  a  unifying  thrust  to  information  resources  at  base 
level  as  opposed  to  the  functionally-oriented  direction  it 
currently  has. 

The  first  ADP  Strategic  Plan  was  in  preparation  for  eight 
months.  Published  in  early  1983  it: 

•  Gives  senior  management  (Air  Staff  and  above)  the 
opportunity  to  set  the  direction  for  information  resources 
at  base  level  in  a  more  coherent  and  integrated  fashion. 

•  Aligns  the  planning  process  along  mission  and 
command  lines,  therefore  increasing  the  systems' 
capabilities  to  perform  in  a  combat  environment. 

•  Guides  the  functional  user  in  performing  functional 
analysis  by  providing  a  clear  description  of  the  future 
information  systems  architecture. 

•  Synchronizes  automatic  data  processing  and  data 
communications  planning  to  more  timely  meet  global 
requirements. 

•  Identifies  essential  technical  projects,  such  as  a 
standard  local  area  data  communications  network,  which 
are  needed  to  serve  all  functional  areas. 

•  Instills  confidence  and  a  common  sense  of  direction  to 
all  levels  of  ADP  management,  consequently  making  the 
function  more  productive  and  ultimately  more  useful  in 
supporting  the  Air  Force  mission. 

In  short,  building  a  coherent,  top-down  ADP  Strategic  Plan 
with  senior  management  input  and  blessing  was  the  first 
essential  step  to  gracefully  enter  the  information  era. 
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An  Information  Services  Architecture 

One  of  the  logical  outcomes  of  the  ADP  Strategic  Plan 
will  be  the  definition  and  articulation  of  an  information 
services  architecture.  The  architecture  envisaged  includes  a 
wide  range  of  technical  capabilities  ranging  from  the  new 
base-level  computer  being  acquired  via  the  Phase  W  program 
to  dramatically  increased  numbers  of  work  stations  (terminals 
and  small  computers)  in  the  functional  area  tied  together  by 
a  standard  base-level  data  communications  network.  In 
addition,  new  standard  gateways  will  be  implemented  to 
facilitate  improved  inter-base  information  transfer.  The  hub 
of  this  future  distributed/decentralized  network  will  be  the 
Phase  IV  computer  being  employed  as  a  data  base  machine 
supporting  hundreds  of  small  functional  computers. 

As  we  evolve  to  this  architecture,  considerable  education 
and  technical  support  services  will  be  required  by  both 
functional  and  ADP  managers.  We  are  aware  of  the 
mushrooming  numbers  of  small  computers  currently 
operating  in  a  stand-alone  mode  to  perform  beneficial, 
although  limited,  functions.  Many  more  users  are  waiting 
only  for  technical  assistance  to  implement  small  computers. 
Since  the  next  logical  step  to  this  stand-alone  mode  is  to 
network  these  small  computers  to  each  other  or  to  the  Phase 
IV  computer,  users  will  need  even  more  technical  support 
in  the  future  to  make  this  possible. 


Small  Computer/Office  Automation  Service  Organization 

To  provide  assistance  an  Air  Force  Small  Computer/Office 
Automation  Service  Organization  was  established  at 
AFDSDC.  This  small  group  of  dedicated  technical  experts 
is  in  business  now  providing  much  needed  direction  and 
assistance.  Services  include  assistance  in  preparation  of  data 
automation  requirements  with  emphasis  on  developing 
feasible  alternatives  and  economic  analysis,  answering  user 
technical  inquiries  concerning  state-of-the-art  hardware  and 
software,  demonstration  (prototype)  of  current 
hardware/software  capabilities  such  as  color  graphics  or  new 
data  base  management  systems  (DBMSs),  and  maintenance 
of  a  technical  library  and  publication  of  technical  bulletins. 
The  Service  Organization  is  also  active  in  developing 
methods  for  systems  development,  programming  operations, 
operations  support,  and  workload  planning. 

To  move  gracefully  into  the  network  environment,  the 
Service  Organization  is  providing  assistance  in  determining 
network  and  software  characteristics  for  functional 
requirements,  implementing  prototype  networks,  and 
developing  communications  standards.  The  Service 
Organization  has  already  built  software  interfaces  between 
several  small  computers  and  the  Burroughs  B3500  and 
Honeywell  6000.  An  automated  small  computer  software 
sharing  library  of  command-developed  unique  software  has 
been  implemented  and  can  be  accessed  worldwide  through 
ARPANET  (DOD  packet  switching  network  with  connection 
points  at  many  bases).  This  is  the  first  step  to  facilitate  sharing 
of  software  and  reduce  potential  duplication. 


Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  current  project  is  the 
prototype  local  area  network.  To  move  toward  a 
distributed/decentralized  architecture  will  require  a  vastly 
different  data  communications  network  than  we  have  today. 
With  many  small  computers  trying  to  talk  to  other  small 
computers  or  the  Phase  IV  computer,  we  must  build  a 
standard  data  communications  local  area  network  to  minimize 
the  difficulty  for  these  conversations  to  take  place.  One  of 
several  ways  to  do  this  is  with  broad-band  coaxial  cable.  The 
Service  Organization  tested  this  medium  by  installing  a  local 
area  network  at  Gunter  Air  Force  Station,  Alabama— in  early 
1983.  With  support  from  other  elements  of  the  Air  Force 
Communications  Command  (AFCC),  software  developers 
at  the  AFDSDC  have  been  able  to  test  new  programs  on 
different  small  computers  and  communicate  between  these 
computers.  Cable  technology  will  provide  almost  unlimited 
immediate  connectivity  to  the  network  of  different 
manufacturer's  small  computers  with  the  computer  interface 
requirements  for  talking  between  computers  handled  in  the 
network  itself.  This  Air  Force  prototype  offers  a  potential  Air 
Force-wide  solution  for  effective  management  of  distributed/ 
decentralized  data. 

Software  Development  Facility 

Software  requirements  will  increase  dramatically  over  the 
next  few  years  as  a  result  of  functional  analysis  and  additional 
use  of  functionally-oriented  small  computers.  To  satisfy  the 
current  backlog  and  future  demand,  with  fewer  skilled 
personnel,  we  must  improve  the  productivity  of  the  current 
software  development  process.  The  time-consuming  current 
process  depends  heavily  on  having  trained  programming 
people  for  the  specific  computer  on  which  the  application 
will  be  implemented. 

The  Softwear  Development  Facility  is  a  project  to  improve 
software  development  productivity.  In  spite  of  what  its  name 
might  infer,  it  is  not  a  new  building.  Rather,  it  is  a 
combination  of  computer  hardware,  an  integrated  set  of  text 
processing  and  software  development  tools,  and  an  improved 
work  area  layout. 

The  current  plan  calls  for  developing  and  acquiring  the 
integrated  set  of  software  development  tools  for  the  AFDSDC 
Phase  IV  computer  which  began  immediately  after  Phase  IV 
selection  (early  83)  and  accelerating  through  FY  86.  Then, 
over  a  period  of  time,  additional  software  packages  such  as 
cross-compilers  will  be  developed  to  enable  a  programmer 
on  the  Phase  IV  machine  to  write  software  that  can  be 
"translated"  by  the  cross-compiler  to  run  on  another 
manufacturer's  computer.  , 

Since  programmers  will  be  trained  for  just  one 
programming  language  on  the  Phase  IV  computer,  training 
costs  Air  Force-wide  will  be  dramatically  reduced.  By  FY 
85  any  base  that  has  a  Phase  IV  machine  could  become  a 
Software  Development  Facility  for  command-unique 
software.  The  resulting  improvement  in  software 
development  productivity,  reliability,  and  maintainability  of 
automated  systems  and  management  of  software  development 
will  be  considerable. 
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Base-Level  Data  Automation 

from  Computer  Era  to  Information  Era  . 


(Continued) 


Base-Level  Data  Processing  Needs  in  Wartime 

Getting  systems  programmed  efficiently  and  effectively 
using  the  Software  Development  Facility  will  be  a  major 
productivity  improvement;  however,  we  must  also  insure  that 
the  software  developed  has  a  war-fighting  capability. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  over  our  ability  to  protect  or 
rapidly  replace  base-level  computers  during  wartime.  Our 
increasing  dependence  on  automated  support  to  the  fly-and- 
fight  mission  makes  computer  systems  a  likely  target.  Several 
alternatives,  ranging  from  hardening  or  semi-hardening  of 
facilities  to  transportable  base  computers  to  sheltered  backup 
systems,  are  being  looked  at.  These  alternatives  tend  to 
address  themselves  to  base-level  functions  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

In  addition  to  hardware  survivability,,  our  critical  mission 
support  software  must  also  be  survivable.  Top-down 
emphasis  on  data  processing  needs  in  wartime  is  included 
in  the  ADP  Strategic  Plan.  Each  functional  area  must  also 
emphasize  wartime  support  needs  during  functional  analysis 
for  post-Phase  IV  systems  redesign.  On-going  efforts  to 
improve  software  contingency  capability  include  a 
contingency  study,  emergency  backup  (reconstitution) 
project,  and  combat  support  systems  development. 

The  contingency  study  entails  collecting  inputs  from  all 
functional  areas,  PACAF,  and  USAFE.  Analysis  of  this  data 
will  determine  what  base-level  systems  or  portions  of  systems 
must  be  operated  in  wartime  and  what  manual  procedures 
must  be  developed  for  those  functional  systems  not 
processed. 

The  emergency  backup  project  includes  investigation  of 
emergency  data  network  (EDN)  hardware  (portable  modems, 
terminals,  etc.)  and  procedures  that  permit  rapid 
reconstitution  of  a  destroyed  data  processing  installation  by 
rehoming  the  processing,  i.e.,  transport  and  service  of  a  data 
base,  via  communications  lines  to  a  remote  location.  These 
procedures  were  tested  at  Aviano  and  San  Vito  Air  Bases 
(USAFE)  with  outstanding  success.  The  EDN  hardware  is 
currently  being  procured  and  should  be  available  for 
worldwide  deployment  by  spring  1983. 


Finally,  development  of  combat  support  systems,  such  as 
the  Combat  Supply  System  and  Combat  Maintenance  System, 
using  small,  ruggedized  computers  offers  the  best  support 
possibility  for  wartime  mission-critical  functions.  Functional 
areas  that  can  articulate  automation  needed  to  support  the 
wartime  mission  are  being  encouraged  to  redesign  their 
functional  system  to  have  a  "break-away,  stand-alone"  piece 
that  will  operate  on  a  small  computer  during  wartime.  This 
design  philosophy  is  consistent  with  the  future 
distributed/decentralized  environment  where  the  war- 
supporting  small  computer  breaks  away  from  the  local  area 
networked  environment  during  a  crisis  and  continues  to 
provide  mission-critical  support. 

The  Time  is  Now 

Information  resource  management,  to  be  a  reality,  requires 
considerable  management  education  and  some  financial 
investment  now.  The  projects  identified  in  this  article  have 
all  received  top-level  Air  Force  management  backing  and 
are  currently  in  an  approved  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  position.  Although  not  all-inclusive,  these 
projects  do  provide  the  basic  framework  for  entering  the 
information  era  and  making  this  latest  automation  revolution 
a  mission-supporting  event. 


Lt  Col  Cogburn  is  currently  a 
student  at  the  Air  War  College, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama. 
He  holds  a  BBA  from  the  University 
of  Texas  and  an  MBA  from  Arizona 
State  University.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and 
the  Professional  Military  Comp- 
troller School.  He  also  completed 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Squadron 
Officer  School  by  correspondence.  Prior  to  his  present 
assignment,  Lt  Col  Cogburn  was  Director,  Automated  Data 
Processing  Systems  Management,  Air  Force  Data  Systems 
Design  Center,  Gunter  Air  Force  Station,  Alabama. 
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The  Air  Force  Report  of  Survey  System 

••••*••••*•*••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••********+******* 

by  Mr  Paul  T.  Duggan 


The  Report  of  Survey  system  is  a  method  used  by  the  Air  Force 
to  determine  personal  responsibility  and  pecuniary  liability  for  the 
loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  government  property.  Report  of 
Survey  (ROS)  policies,  principles,  and  standards  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  all  Air  Force  employees  have  a  personal  responsibility 
for  the  proper  care  and  safekeeping  of  Air  Force  property  and  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  negligent  loss  of  or  damage  to  that 
property. 

The  ROS  system  also  provides  an  administrative  process  designed 
to  inform  management  officials  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
loss  or  damage  and  the  necessary  corrective  action.  This  process 
also  includes  the  authority  to  adjust  the  property  control  record. 

Historical  Perspective 

The  Comptroller's  role  in  Reports  of  Survey  is  one  of  long 
standing,  the  responsibility  having  been  transferred  from  Army 
Finance  in  1948.  At  the  time  of  transfer,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  directed  the  Director  of  Finance,  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  to  devise  appropriate  procedures  and  regulations  to 
administer  the  whole  Reports  of  Survey  program. 

However,  during  the  period  1948  through  1958,  the  responsibility 
of  the  program  was  split  between  the  Comptroller  and  Logistics. 
Initially,  all  processing  procedures  describing  the  how,  what,  when, 
and  where  to  initiate  Reports  of  Survey  were  contained  in  supply 
regulations.  The  Comptroller  was  responsible  for  final  approval 
on  ROSs  and  ROS  appeals. 

During  the  late  1950s,  the  proliferation  of  new  policies  and 
procedures,  primarily  resulting  from  new  statutes,  necessitated  the 
centralization  of  the  program.  Since  the  Comptroller  had  been 
designated  by  a  previous  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  order  to  develop 
regulations  for  administration  of  certain  statutes  pertaining  to 
Reports  of  Survey,  it  was  determined  that  the  Comptroller  would 
be  responsible  for  ROS  directives.  During  1958,  the  Comptroller 
assigned  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC) 
the  task  of  developing  a  regulation  that  would  incorporate  all  policies 
and  procedures  to  account  for  lost,  damaged  or  destroyed  property. 

Even  though  the  ROS  regulation  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Comptroller,  the  administration  of  the  program  at  base  level 
continues  to  be  a  joint  responsibility  of  Logistics  and  Comptroller 
functions.  The  Logistics  community  administers  the  program  at 
approximately  50%  of  all  bases. 

Since  1977,  there  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  by  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  development  of  programs  designed  to  combat  fraud 
and  waste  in  government  operations.  In  a  report  to  the  President, 
dated  January  1979,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  acknowledged 
establishment  of  a  steering  group  on  Oversight  of  Defense  Activities. 
The  steering  group  was  charged  with  improving  existing  DOD 
programs  and  proposing  new  ones.  One  such  program  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  pilot  project  known  as  Project  D— Property 
Accountability.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  improve  property 
accountability  by  resolving  problems  associated  with  personal 
responsibility  and  pecuniary  liability  for  the  loss  of  or  damage  to 
government  property. 


Concurrent  with  the  establishment  of  Project  D,  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  requested  authority  from  OASD(C)  to  test  revised  ROS 
policies  and  procedures.  The  revised  policies  were  developed  by 
the  Army  Inspector  General  in  an  effort  to  improve  property 
accountability.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Army  test,  the  Project  D 
working  group  submitted  a  report  to  the  DOD  Oversight  Committee 
recommending  that  each  military  department  consider  adopting  a 
single  definition  of  negligence  and  liability  standards.  During  1980, 
the  DOD  Oversight  Committee,  with  the  support  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  proposed  that  all  military  departments  implement 
the  single  definition  of  negligence  and  liability  standards. 

After  reviewing  the  OASD(C)  proposal  the  Army's  test  results, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Financial  Management  (SAF/FM) 
requested  permission  to  perform  a  one-year  test  of  the  revised  Report 
of  Survey  policies.  This  test  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  we  would 
not  be  irrevocably  committed  to  a  program  unsuited  for  the  Air 
Force.  On  19  November  1980,  Mr  Komer,  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy,  approved  the  Air  Force  plan  to  test  the  revised 
ROS  policies. 

Purpose  of  Test 

The  Air  Force  ROS  test  program  was  designed  to  evaluate  the 
following  policy  and  procedural  changes: 

•  Use  a  single  standard  of  simple  negligence  to  assess  pecuniary 
liability.  Under  the  previous  system  a  dual  standard  of 
negligence  was  used  (gross  and  simple). 

•  Limit  pecuniary  liability  to  one  month's  base  pay.  Pecuniary 
liability  was  not  limited  for  accountable  officers,  individuals 
who  damage  family  housing  units,  furnishings,  or  equipment, 
and  individuals  who  lose  or  damage  personal  arms  and 
equipment. 

•  Authorize  the  major  command  commander  or  designee  to 
take  final  action  on  Report  of  Survey  appeals. 

•  Authorize  the  appointing  authority  to  approve  Government 
Property  Lost/Damaged  Certificates  (GPLDs)  up  to  $2,000. 

•  Use  a  simplified  DD  Form  200  (Test).  This  test  form 
combined  the  old  ROS  form  with  the  GPLD  form. 

Scope  of  Test 

All  Air  Force  activities  operated  under  the  test  program  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  Records  were  maintained  to  accumulate  the 
required  test  data.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  all  major  commands 
and  base-level  approving  authorities  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
answer  an  evaluation  questionnaire  and  provide  comments  on  the 
test  program. 

Explanation  of  Documents 

Three  types  of  documents  are  used  in  the  Air  Force  Report  of 
Survey  system— Report  of  Survey  (ROS),  Government  Property 
Lost/Damaged  Certificate  (GPLD),  and  voluntary  payments.  A 
ROS  is  used  to  support  the  assessment  of  pecuniary  liability  for 
the  negligent  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  Air  Force  property. 
A  GPLD  is  used  to  release  all  concerned  from  pecuniary  liability 
for  the  loss  or  damage  to  property  when  there  is  no  evidence  of 
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negligence,  willful  misconduct,  or  deliberate  unauthorized  use.  A 
voluntary  payment  document  is  used  instead  of  a  ROS  when  an 
employee  voluntarily  agrees  to  reimburse  the  government  for  his 
or  her  admitted  liability. 

Test  Results 

Use  of  the  simple  negligence  standard  resulted  in  a  66%  increase 
in  the  number  of  Reports  of  Survey.  This  increase  is  substantially 
less  than  had  been  anticipated,  primarily  because  there  was  an 
overall  decrease  in  the  number  of  transactions  from  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  and  voluntary  payments  increased  to  35%  of  the  total 
transactions. 


The  assessment  of  pecuniary  liability  personnel  category  is: 


Enlisted* 

Officers 

Civilians 


78% 
16% 


*    Enlisted  personnel  represent  approximately 
65%  of  all  Air  Force  personnel. 


The  assessment  of  pecuniary  liability  for  the  enlisted  personnel 
category  is  as  follows: 


Type 
Transaction 

Report  of  Survey 
GPLD  Certificate 
Voluntary  Payment 


Number 
Initiated 

3,120 
7,083 

5,455 

15,658 


Percent 
of  Total 

20 
45 
35 

100 


The  standard  of  simple  negligence  increased  the  Report  of  Survey 
composite  assessment  rate  to  44%.  Under  the  gross  negligence 
standard,  the  ROS  assessment  rate  was  less  than  10%.  The 
composite  rate  is  calculated  as  follows: 


a.  Number  ROS  assessed 

b.  Number  voluntary  payments 

c.  Total 

d.  Total  number  of  transactions 

e.  Composite  rate  (c-nd) 


1,404 

5,455 

6,859 

15,658 

44% 


Report  of  Survey  transactions  initiated  during  the  test  period 
totaled  3,120.  Of  those,  1,404  resulted  in  the  assessment  of 
pecuniary  liability.  This  equates  to  a  ROS  assessment  rate  of  45  % . 

Each  ROS  case  was  evaluated  by  both  simple  and  gross  negligence 
standards.  Less  than  5%  of  those  ROSs  assessed  under  simple 
negligence  would  have  also  been  assessed  under  the  gross  negligence 
standard. 

Those  ROS  cases  where  pecuniary  liability  was  assessed  also 
resulted  in  disciplinary  action  of  the  employee  in  3%  of  the  cases. 

The  ROS  assessment  rate  by  category  of  property  is  as  follows: 


Category  of 

ROS  Assessment 

%  Total 

Property 

Rate 

Transaction  * 

Personal  Arms  &  Equip 

73% 

31% 

Housing 

64% 

10% 

Vehicle 

43% 

28% 

Organizational  Equip 

27% 

14% 

Misc  Equip  (nonidentifiable) 

22% 

3% 

Weapon  Sys  Related  Equip 

10% 

14% 

100% 

*    Percentage  relationship  between  the  number  of  transactions 
by  category  of  property  to  the  total  number  of  transactions. 

The  ROS  assessment  rate  for  vehicle  damage  equaled  43  % .  The 
average  cost  of  repair  was  $148.  Summary  data  is  as  follows: 


Type 
Transaction 

Report  of  Survey 
GPLD  Certificate 
Voluntary  Payment 


Number 
Initiated 

1,092 

1,638 

714 

3,444 


Percent  of 
Total 

32 
48 
20 

100 


E1/E4 

E5 

E6/E9 


78% 
10% 

12% 


The  recorded  dollar  loss  or  damage  to  Air  Force  property  is  shown 
here: 


Negligent  Loss 

%of 
Total 

ROS 

Voluntary  Payment 

$  6,310,964 
534,098 

Total 

$  6,845,062 

48% 

Non-Negligent  Loss 

GPLD 

$  7,394,000 

52% 

Total  Loss/Damage        $14,239,062 

The  average  cost  of  processing  a  ROS  and  a  GPLD  was  $294 
and  $61  respectively.  The  difference  in  cost  between  a  ROS  and 
a  GPLD  results  from  the  current  administrative  requirement  to 
assign  a  surveying  officer  and  perform  a  legal  review  on  each  ROS 
case.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  administering  the  system, 
the  Air  Force  plans  to  allow  the  approving  authority  to  determine 
whether  to  assign  a  survey  officer  and/or  request  a  legal  review. 
This  authority  would  primarily  apply  to  ROS  cases  involving 
personal  arms  and  equipment. 

Collections  from  the  assessment  of  pecuniary  liability  and  from 
voluntary  payments  totaled  $687,134. 

The  test  policy  of  allowing  the  appointing  authority  to  approve 
GPLDs  for  less  than  $2,000  received  almost  unanimous  support 
from  the  base-level  approving  authorities. 

Evaluation  of  the  DD  Form  200  (Test),  Report  of  Survey, 
indicated  a  need  to  expand  the  form  to  include  type  document,  a 
statement  of  corrective  action,  appropriate  signatures,  etc.  A 
proposed  revision  to  DD  Form  200  (Test)  was  submitted  to  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency. 


Evaluation  Questionnaire 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  all  major  commands  and  base-level 
approving  authorities  were  given  the  opportunity  to  answer  an 
evaluation  questionnaire  and  provide  comments  on  the  test  program. 
The  three  primary  questions  and  responses  follow  (next  page). 
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Major 
Command 


Base 
Level 


QUESTION 

1.  Has  the  Report  of  Survey 
system  test  improved  property 
accountability  in  the  Air  Force? 

2.  Has  the  change  to  simple 
negligence  made  Air  Force 
employees  more  aware  of  their 
financial  responsibility  for 

the  loss  or  damage  to  Air  Force 
property? 

3.  Should  the  Report  of  Survey 
test  program  be  adopted  by  the 
Air  Force? 


YES       NO       YES        NO 


91%       9%       68%      32% 


100% 


82%      18% 


91%       9%       88%      12% 


Conclusion 

The  use  of  a  single  standard  of  simple  negligence  for  determining 
pecuniary  liability  for  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  Air  Force 
property  has  proven  to  be  an  integral  part  of  improving  property 
accountability  in  the  Air  Force.  The  application  of  this  standard 
has  ended  a  period  of  practices  and  attitudes  that  did  not  reflect 
adequate  care  and  concern  for  government  property.  This  program 
has  made  Air  Force  employees  more  aware  of  their  obligation  for 
the  proper  care  and  safekeeping  of  Air  Force  property  and  their 
financial  responsibility  for  the  negligent  loss  or  damage  to  that 
property. 

The  simple  negligence  standard  has  not  resulted  in  an  excessive 
assessment  rate  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  a  significant  financial  burden 
on  our  employees.  Analysis  of  the  44%  composite  assessment  rate 
clearly  indicates  that  voluntary  payments  contributed  to  over  half 
of  the  percentage  points.  Moreover,  the  average  amount  collected 
per  transaction  was  $102.  Even  though  78%  of  all  collections  are 
from  enlisted  personnel,  this  is  not  dictated  by  the  standard  of 
negligence  but  results  from  the  types  of  duties  performed  by  those 
personnel.  In  cases  where  ROS  assessment  has  placed  an  enlisted 
member  in  a  position  where  payment  of  the  debt  would  constitute 
an  unfair  financial  hardship,  the  member  can  request  forgiveness 
of  the  debt  under  the  Air  Force  Remission  of  Indebtedness  program. 

Comments  received  on  the  ROS  test  evaluation  questionnaire  did 
not  indicate  an  adverse  impact  on  morale.  Any  assessment  of 
pecuniary  liability  will  have  some  impact  on  the  employee;  however, 
it  was  not  possible  to  measure  any  long-term  impact,  positive  or 
negative,  on  retention  of  personnel  or  job  performance. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  test  program  was  the  use 
of  the  simple  negligence  standard  to  assess  pecuniary  liability  for 
damage  to  Air  Force  vehicles.  The  statistical  data  clearly  indicates 
that  the  use  of  simple  negligence  to  determine  liability  for  damage 
to  vehicles  did  not  result  in  a  higher  level  of  assessments  as 
compared  to  all  other  classes  of  property.  The  assessment  rate  for 
vehicle  damage  was  43  %  as  compared  to  the  composite  assessment 


rate  of  44%  for  all  classes  of  property.  These  test  results  indicate 
that  the  approving/appointing  authority  is  using  judgement  and 
experience  in  applying  the  simple  negligence  standard  to  all  cases 
of  property  damage  including  vehicle  damage. 

The  annual  cost  of  administering  the  ROS  system  was  computed 
at  $1 .4  million.  With  recorded  collections  at  $0.7  million,  it  appears 
that  the  system  may  not  be  cost  effective.  However,  when  an  in- 
depth  examination  is  made  on  the  nature  of  the  costs  and  one 
computes  the  known  savings  that  are  accrued  through  the  deterrence 
of  the  program,  the  system  becomes  cost  effective. 


Summary 

The  use  of  a  single  standard  of  simple  negligence  has  proven  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  improving  property  accountability  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  simple  negligence  standard,  coupled  with  the  one 
month's  base  pay  limitation,  provides  a  better  balance  between 
individual  responsibility  and  liability  for  Air  Force  property. 

The  final  report  on  the  ROS  system  test  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  adopt  the  single  standard  of  simple 
negligence.  We  anticipate  that  OASD(C)  will  revise  DODM 
7200.10,  Department  of  Defense  Accounting  and  Reporting  of 
Government  Property  Lost,  Damaged  or  Destroyed,  to  include  the 
single  definition  of  negligence. 

The  ROS  additive  applies  to  Air  Force  Manpower  Standard 
(AFMS)  1500,  Comptroller.  This  additive  may  be  revised  pending 
the  evaluation  of  the  ROS  test  data.  Additionally,  the  updated  1500 
standard  will  indicate  that  the  additive  applies  wherever  the  ROS 
function  is  performed  in  Functional  Account  Code  15XX. 

With  the  continued  emphasis  on  improving  property  accountability 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  administering  the  ROS  program,  an  effort 
is  underway  to  prepare  a  new  ROS  regulation.  The  regulation  should 
be  available  next  month  (May  1983). 


Mr  Duggan  is  a  systems  accountant 
for  the  Materiel  Accounting  Branch, 
Materiel,  Cost  and  International 
Accounting  Division,  Directorate  of 
Plans  and  Programs,  Air  Force 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center.  A 
graduate  of  Southern  Illinois  University, 
he  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  business  administration.  Prior  to  his  present  position,  he  was 
assigned  to  HQ  Air  Force  Communications  Service  and  HQ 
Strategic  Air  Command.  He  entered  Federal  Service  in  1968. 
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United  States  Air  Force 


Comptroller 


Comptroller  of  the  Year 

Maj  William  C.  Roberts,  III 

Chief  Comptroller  Division 

351  SMW/AC 

Whiteman  AFB,  MO 


Base  Comptroller  Organization 

Comptroller  Division 

323  FTW/AC  (ATC) 

Mather  AFB,  CA 


Comptroller  Plans 

Capt  Jack  E.  Speake 

Chief,  Comptroller  Requirements 

HQ  SAC/ACX 

Offutt  AFB,  NE 


Accounting  and  Finance 


m*y 


Officer  of  the  Year 

1  Lt  Ronald  E.  Knox 

Chief,  Accounting  &  Finance  Branch 

4392  AEROSG/ACF 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA 


Airman  of  the  Year 

MSgt  Joseph  M.  Ivanko 

Chief,  Travel  Pay 

436  MAW/ACFPT 

Dover  AFB,  DE 


Cost  and  Management  Analysis 


Officer  of  the  Year 

Capt  John  R.  Adams 

Chief,  Cost  &  Mgmt  Anlys  Br 

341  SMW/ACM 

Malmstrom  AFB,  MT 


Airman  of  the  Year 

TSgt  John  E.  Shauck 

Cost  &  Mgmt  Anlys  Tech 

343  COMPW/ACM 

Eielson  AFB,  AK 


Civilian  of  the  Year 

Mr  Ronald  P.  Vieira  (GS-11) 

Deputy  Accounting  &  Finance  Officer 

831  AD/ACF 

George  AFB,  CA 


Civilian  of  the  Year 

Mr  Robert  A.  Stapleton  (GS-12) 

Cost  Analyst 

HQ  AFRES/ACMC 

Robins  AFB,  GA 


Best  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Office  Award 


14  FTW/ACM 
Columbus  AFB,  MS 
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ttroller  Awards  for  1982 


Budget 


Officer  of  the  Year 


1  Lt  Ernest  W.  Ledbetter,  Jr. 

Chief,  Budget  Branch 

436  MAW/ACB 

Dover  AFB,  DE 


*  *»     Ml 
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Airman  of  the  Year 

TSgt  Delmer  S.  Gillespie 

NCOIC,  Budget  Branch 

44  SMW/ACB 

Ellsworth  AFB,  SD 


Civilian  of  the  Year 

Ms  Ursula  M.  Bolloni  (C-8) 

Command  Budget  Analyst 

HQ  USAFE/ACBOS 

Ramstein  AB,  GE 


Data  Automation 


Officer  of  the  Year 

Maj  Robert  E.  Robbins 

Chief.  Data  Automation  Branch 

Data  Automation  Branch  (KTTC/ACD) 

Keesler  AFB,  MS 


Airman  of  the  Year 

SMSgt  Robert  L.  Raymond 

Dep  Chief,  Data  Auto  Br 

832  AD/ACD 

Luke  AFB,  AZ 


Civilian  of  the  Year 

Ms  Mildred  L.  Hudgins  (GS-6) 

ADPE  Management  &  Control  Tech 

4  TFW/ACD 

Seymour-Johnson  AFB,  NC 


Best  Data  Processing  Installation 


97  BMW/AD 
Blytheville  AFB,  AR 


Gen  E.W.  Rawlings  Award 


Resource  Adviser  of  the  Year 


Major  John  E.  Newton 

HQ  AFMPC/MPCDDX3 

Resource  Management  Branch 

Randolph  AFB.  TX 


SSgt  Stephen  J.  Cording 

DCM  Resource  Adviser 

81  TFW/MASL 

RAF  Bentwaters,  UK 
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MSgt  Robert  I.  Dyer,  Jr 


J  Personalized  Pay  Service 


The  importance  of  good  customer 
service  has  been  stressed  repeatedly 
throughout  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  network.  Customer  service 
should  and  must  be  the  Accounting 
and  Finance  Office's  (AFO's)  first 
priority.  It  is  essential  we  tune 
ourselves  into  the  needs  of  the 
customer.  Providing  a  comfortable 
waiting  area  and  adding  a 
receptionist  who  can  provide  initial 
assistance,  is  just  one  method  of 
improving  customer  service. 
Another,  is  providing  additional 
services  whenever  and  wherever  it 
is  determined  the  need  exists. 

The  Accounting  and  Finance 
Office  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base, 
Georgia,  constructed  a  modern 
customer  service  lobby  with  self- 
help  labor  for  Military  Pay.  This 
new  customer  service  lobby  greatly 
enhanced  the  service  provided  to  the 
members.  The  lobby  provides  a 
comfortable  atmosphere  for  those 
sometimes  unavoidable  occasions 
when  a  customer  must  wait  a  few 


by  MSgt  Robert  I.  Dyer,  Jr 

Chief,  Paying  and  Collecting 

1  TFW  (TAC),  Langley  AFB,  VA 

(Formerly  assigned  to  WR-ALC,  Robins  AFB,  GA) 


minutes  for  service.  The  Military 
Pay  shop  adopted  the  motto,  Service 
in  five,  for  this  we  strive,  to  reflect 
the  goal  of  providing  service  within 
five  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  face-lift, 
Military  Pay  further  streamlined  the 
processing  areas  to  provide 
maximum  efficiency  through 
utilization  of  space  and  personnel. 
The  customer  service  area  was 
reorganized,  providing  an 
information  desk  and  two  customer 
service  booths.  The  customer 
service  booths  provide  the  needed 
privacy  to  conduct  pay  transactions. 
This  feature  stands  out  as  a  symbol 
of  the  importance  they  place  on 
providing  only  the  best  customer 
service.  The  customer  service 
personnel  are  well  trained 
professionals  with  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  customer  foremost  in 
their  minds.  These  clerks  have 
expended  several  off-duty  hours  in 
classroom  training  to  improve  their 
skills  in  customer  service. 


Further,  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  Office  justified  a  van,  which 
is  called  the  Pay  Van,  to  be  used  to 
service  members  at  their  duty  areas 
rather  than  having  all  transactions 
occur  at  the  Accounting  and  Finance 
Office.  This  is  innovative! 
Moreover,  it  will  save  travel  time 
to  and  from  Accounting  and 
Finance.  Although  this  time  may  not 
be  measurable  individually,  it  will 
certainly  increase  productivity  in 
each  unit  serviced.  The  plan  is  to 
service  both  host  and  associate  units. 

As  stated  at  the  time  by  Lt  Col 
Paul  K.  Edrington,  Accounting  and 
Finance  Officer,  We  believe  we  have 
the  best  Military  Pay  shop  in  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  and  the 
best  customer  service  shop  in  the  Air 
Force.  We  take  great  pride  in  the  job 
we  do  and  the  organization  which 
we  represent;  what  better  way  to 
reflect  that  pride  than  being  the  best 
at  what  you  do! 


"Cost  Analysis  (An  Operating  Command  Viewpoint) 
Rated  Best  Article  for  January  1983  Issue 


Major  Bernard  J.  Schneider's  article,  Cost  Analysis 
(An  Operating  Command  Viewpoint),  was  chosen  by 
Major  Command  Comptrollers  as  the  best  eligible 
article  published  in  the  January  1983  issue.  Maj 
Schneider,  who  is  Chief,  Cost  &  Economic  Analysis 
Division,  Headquarters  Tactical  Air  Command, 
Langley  AFB,  Virginia,  becomes  the  first  of  four 
finalists  to  compete  for  the  1983  Air  Force  Comptroller 
Best  Author  Award. 


Second  place  was  taken  by  Lt  Col  (S)  Charles 
Marsh's  article,  Civilian  Pay  Cost  Management  Using 
Variance  Analysis.  Lt  Col  (S)  Marsh  is 
Comptroller, 52TFW,  Spangdahlem  AB,  Germany. 

Third  place  went  to  Lt  Col  Charles  R.  Brown's 
article,  Recovery  of  Data  Automation  Costs  Through  Fee- 
for-Service.  Lt  Col  Brown  is  Deputy  Commander  and 
Public  Affairs  Officer  of  the  San  Antonio  Data 
Services  Center  (AFCC),  San  Antonio,  TX. 
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Assistant  Comptroller 
for  A  ccounting  &  Finance 


by  Brig  General  D.  Lynn  Rans 


Accounting  and  Finance  (A&F)  Manpower:  The  A&F  community 
has  a  proud  history  of  reducing  manpower  requirements  while  still 
contributing  the  same  level  of  support  to  the  Air  Force  mission. 
In  the  ten-year  period  1970-1980.  A&F  manpower  authorizations 
were  reduced  by  24%.  However,  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
demand  for  increased  A&F  services  and  products  has  created  a 
critical  manning  situation  in  our  accounting  and  finance  offices 
(AFOs).  Air  Force  manpower  standards  validated  the  need  for  409 
spaces  in  1981.  Recent  information  shows  that  figure  is  now 
approaching  a  600  space  shortfall  for  reasons  like  higher  defense 
spending,  force  strength  increases,  and  legislation  creating  new 
entitlements  and  requirements  to  name  a  few.  In  a  recent  month, 
our  AFO  folks  worked  75,000  hours  of  overtime— this  trend  is  hard 
on  morale  and  expensive  to  fund.  We  are  pressing  hard  to  make 
sure  that  our  manpower  needs  are  recognized  in  the  FY  83  Program 
Objective  Memorandum.  Additionally,  the  Air  Force  Accounting 
and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC)  staff  and  the  Major  Command 
Accounting  &  Finance  folks  are  jointly  developing  an  extensive  list 
of  A&F  functions  that  possibly  could  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  We 
hope  to  have  this  project  complete  during  May  1983.  Our  AFO 
personnel  have  worn  out  the  cliche— do  more  with  less.  Each  officer, 
airman  and  civilian  can  be  proud  of  the  highly  accurate  and  timely 
services  being  provided  during  this  period  of  critical  manpower 
shortages. 

Flat  Rate  Per  Diem:  The  Directorate  of  Plans  and  Systems  has 
developed  a  flat  rate  per  diem  based  on  paying  a  locality  rate  when 
quartered  off  base  and  a  government  rate  when  quartered  on  base. 
The  per  diem  rate  when  quartered  on  base  is  $27  (reduced  by  $4.68 
for  enlisted  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence).  On  the  day  of  return 
the  per  diem  rate  is  reduced  by  $4  for  the  cost  of  quarters  not  used. 
Also,  the  traveler  is  not  paid  for  meals  available  at  the  Permanent 
Duty  Station  (PDS).  Otherwise,  the  rate  is  not  subject  to  any  further 
reductions  or  additions.  When  quartered  off  base,  the  per  diem  rate 
is  based  on  a  locality  rate  (reduced  by  $4.68  for  enlisted  Basic 
Allowance  for  Subsistence).  The  per  diem  rate  for  the  day  of  return 
is  reduced  54%  if  no  quarters  cost  was  incurred  on  that  day.  Meals 
available  at  the  PDS  reduce  the  amount  of  per  diem  on  the  day  of 
departure  and  return.  As  far  as  statements  and  receipts  are 
concerned,  no  lodging  receipts  will  be  required,  and  no 
nonavailability  statement  for  mess  will  be  required  for  enlisted  or 
officers.  However,  when  available  government  quarters  are  not 
used,  a  nonavailability  statement  is  required  to  substantiate  the 
payment  of  a  locality  rate.  This  proposal  has  been  accepted  by  HQ 
USAF  (AC/MP)  and  soon  will  be  presented  to  the  other  Services 
through  the  Per  Diem,  Travel  and  Transportation  Allowance 
Committee. 

Internal  Control  Review  and  Certification:  Accounting  and 
Finance  has  established  an  aggressive  internal  control  review  and 
certification  program  to  meet  the  requirements  of  OMB  Circular 
A-123  and  the  Federal  Managers '  Financial  Integrity  Act  of  J 982. 
Our  detailed  vulnerability  assessment  identified  all  significant 


functions,  major  threats,  and  associated  internal  controls,  with 
emphasis  on  those  functions  most  vulnerable  to  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  or  errors.  Internal  control  reviews  are  being  performed  on 
the  most  vulnerable  functions  at  AFAFC,  MAJCOM,  and  base 
level.  Internal  Control  Review  Guides  for  each  subject  matter  area 
were  provided  for  base-level  reviews.  In  addition,  reservists 
assigned  to  AFAFC  will  visit  bases  near  their  homes  to  assess  the 
adequacy  of  AFAFC  guidance  to  the  network.  Annual  certifications 
of  internal  control  systems  will  be  in  two  phases.  AFAFC  will  certify 
the  central  site  A&F  systems  and  the  design  aspects  of  network  A&F 
systems  for  which  AFAFC  is  office  of  primary  responsibility 
(OPR).  Bases  and  MAJCOMs  will  certify  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  implementation  of  network  systems  and  any  base 
or  MAJCOM  unique  A&F  systems. 

Aggressive  Debt  Collection  is  AFAFC  Objective:  As  part  of  our 
continuing  effort  to  improve  Air  Force  Cash  Management,  private 
collection  agencies  will  soon  be  used  to  supplement  the  in-house 
recoupment  efforts  by  AFAFC.  Accounts  subject  to  commercial 
collection  will  be  limited  (generally)  to  separated  Air  Force  members 
whose  debts  have  reached  a  seriously  delinquent  status  within 
AFAFC 's  inventory  of  receivables.  The  Air  Force  volunteered  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  contracting  for  such  services  as  a  Department 
of  Defense  pilot  project.  AFAFC  will  refer  about  8,500  accounts 
per  year  worth  over  $1.5  million.  Third  party  collection  attempts 
are  relatively  new  within  the  federal  government  as  a  whole; 
however,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  utilize  every  available  debt 
management  tool  to  recover  debts  owed  to  the  Air  Force. 

Commander's  Responsibilities  for  Fund  Control  Briefing:  Air 

Force  comptrollers  should  now  have  their  copy  of  the  executive 
level  briefing  on  the  commander's  responsibilities  in  the  control 
and  use  of  Air  Force  funds.  The  briefing  stresses  the  need  for 
managerial  vigilance  in  the  current  environment  of  tighter  fiscal 
controls  to  ensure  funds  are  being  used  effectively  and  efficiently 
for  the  purposes  authorized.  The  briefing  also  explains  the  essentials 
of  fund  control  in  the  Air  Force,  identifies  statutory  limits  imposed 
on  the  Air  Force  Funds,  and  describes  Air  Force  systems  and 
procedures  designated  to  preclude  violation  of  the  law.  In  narrative 
form  with  suggested  charts,  the  briefing  is  designed  to  permit 
tailoring  to  meet  particular  audience  needs.  If  you  haven't  received 
your  briefing  by  now  call  AFAFC/XSGA  at  AV  926-7774. 

Computer  Replacement  Project:  Demand  for  data  processing 
support  has  been  growing  dramatically.  Last  year  we  installed  an 
AMDAHL  computer  in  an  interim  upgrade  action  to  improve 
AFAFC's  processing  capabilities.  The  next  step  in  our  plan  is  a 
complete  replacement  of  our  three  large  computers  with  multiple 
modern  computers  to  both  update  the  computer  facility  and  to  obtain 
enough  computer  capacity  to  satisfy  AFAFC  requirements  through 
FY  88.  These  systems  will  double  present  capacity.  We  have 
recently  been  given  approval  for  this  acquisition,  and  actions  are 
currently  underway  for  installation  in  Sep-Oct  1983.  « 
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Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud,  Director  of  Budget 


We  have  an  FY  83  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  so  drop 
references  to  a  Continuing  Resolution  Authority  (CRA).  The 
CRA  contains  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)/or  the  fiscal  year  ending  30 
September  1983,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  is  an  act  within 
an  act.  No  other  action  is  anticipated.  The  Air  Force  amount 
is  $74.3  billion,  up  from  $65  billion  in  FY  82  or  a  9% 
increase  in  FY  83  constant  dollars.  The  FY  82  to  FY  83 
growth  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  13%— 15%  experienced 
over  the  past  two  years.  Operating  accounts  will  feel  the 
reduced  growth  the  most.  Why?  Last  year's  authorization 
took  a  $1.2  billion  cut  to  balance  to  the  Budget  Resolution. 
Also,  higher  activity  levels,  aging  force  structure  and  new 
missions  impact  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M). 


The  FY  84  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress,  3 1  January 
1983,  contains  a  significantly  better  real  growth  picture.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  Air  Force  budget  exceeds 
the  Navy.  Although  at  this  writing,  the  FY  83  baseline  was 
subject  to  revision  for  pay  raise  absorptions,  inflation 
adjustments  and  possible  rescission  actions,  real  growth  of 
20%  was  projected.  How  will  the  Congress  receive  the  FY 
84  budget?  We  expect  rough  sledding.  Major  Issues!— 
Survivable  basing  mode  for  Peacekeeper,  B-1B  production 
cost  and  schedule,  readiness,  mobility,  fighter  procurement, 
multi-year  procurement,  and  efficient  production  rates  will 
be  topics  for  sure.  All  investment  appropriations  are  up 
sharply  including  Military  Construction  (MILCON).  Stock 
fund  direct  appropriation  is  up  significantly  due  to  policy 
changes  in  how  inventory  build  is  financed.  We  are  buying 
about  the  same  number  of  aircraft;  however,  with  high  start- 
up costs  on  C-5B  and  B-1B  as  well  as  growth  in  mods,  spares 
and  support  equipment,  the  total  aircraft  procurement 
appropriation  is  the  largest  appropriation  in  FY  84.  Although 
Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  now  falls  to  second  in 
size  to  aircraft  procurement,  there  is  growth  of  about  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  space  launch  support,  TR-1,  GLCM, 
ALCM,  EF-111A,  Phase  IV  and  classified  programs. 
Military  and  civilian  end  strengths  and  flying  hours  are  up 
a  modest  2%— 3%.  Investment  accounts  share  of  the  total 
Air  Force  budget  is  up  almost  60%  in  FY  84.  The  historical 
average  is  about  50%  and  compares  to  an  FY  83  share  of 
57%.  This  trend  is  driven  by  the  strategic  modernization 


Directorate  of  Budget 


* 


programs  and  also  reflects  the  withdrawal  of  any  pay  raise 
amount  during  the  final  budget  decisions. 

We  anticipate  an  interesting  year  in  Congress.  Not  only 
is  the  budget  larger,  the  justification  is  more  detailed.  In  a 
move  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  budget  justification  to  the 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  greatly  expanded 
the  level  of  detailed  information  available  to  the  committees. 
The  major  change  will  be  in  the  major  systems.  Congress 
always  received  FYDP  outyear  data  for  major  systems,  but 
will  now  receive  more  breakouts  within  budget  activity  and 
also  projections  beyond  the  FYDP  by  year.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  this  speeds  the  review  process.  Since  the  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  number  of  bills  passed  on  time  has  declined  each 
year.  The  number  of  transcripts,  pages  of  testimony,  and 
inserts  for  the  record  grow  each  year. 

Election  results  and  retirements  bring  86  new  members 
(5  senators,  81  representatives)  to  the  98th  Congress.  The 
appropriations  committees  were  only  slightly  changed  by  the 
large  turnover.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  (HAC) 
gained  two  additional  seats  for  a  total  of  57.  The 
Democrat/Republican  ratio  change  was  absorbed  in  the 
growth,  so  no  Republican  lost  a  seat.  The  HAC  picked  up 
four  new  Democrats:  Boner  (TN),  Hoyer  (MD),  Carr  (MI), 
and  Mrazek  (NY)  and  one  Republican— Rogers  (KY).  Over 
in  the  Senate,  the  only  new  full  committee  member  is 
Domenici  (NM).  Cochran  (R— MS)  moves  to  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  vice  Schmidt  (R— NM).  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  ten  new  members  among  the  45 
positions.  In  the  last  edition  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller 
(January  1983),  we  projected  Aspin  (WI)  and  Schroeder  (CO) 
as  in  line  to  get  new  subcommittee  chairmanships.  That  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  Dellums  (CA),  who  is  ahead  of 
Schroeder  in  seniority,  was  already  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  and  ineligible  for  an  Armed  Services 
Committee  panel  chair.  Since  then,  the  Democratic  caucus 
has  granted  an  exception  to  the  rules  in  Dellum's  situation. 
Congressman  Dellums  is  Chairman,  Military  Installations 
and  Facilities  Subcommittee.  Congressman  Aspin  is 
Chairman,  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation 
Subcommittee.  New  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  are:  East  (NC),  Wilson  (CA),  Kennedy  (MA)  and 
Bingham  (MN).  We  look  forward  to  reporting  our  progress 
on  the  FY  84  enactment. 
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Director  of  Computer  Resources 


by  Brig  General  Avon  C.  James 


The  Directorate  of  Computer  Resources  is  well  underway 
in  implementing  new  procedures  that  promise  to  greatly 
improve  and  streamline  the  automatic  data  processing  (ADP) 
acquisition  process.  By  way  of  background,  in  July  1980  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Financial  Management, 
chartered  a  limited  duration,  small  group— the  Acquisition 
Improvement  Group  (AIG)— to  conduct  an  indepth  review 
of  the  general  purpose  ADP  acquisition  process;  identify 
improvement  opportunities;  and  develop  an  implementation 
approach.  The  AIG  was  composed  of  full-time  contracting 
and  ADP  specialists  and  conducted  extensive  research  of  Air 
Force  policy  and  procedures;  the  federal  statutory  and 
regulatory  environment;  the  methods  used  by  other  federal 
agencies  to  acquire  computer  resources;  and  the  strategies 
employed  in  the  private  sector  to  market,  acquire  and  use 
computers.  The  review  confirmed  that,  while  computer 
acquisition  problems  were  not  unique  to  the  Air  Force,  there 
was  much  that  could  be  done  internally  to  make  our  practices 
more  efficient  and  responsive  to  mission  needs. 

The  Acquisition  Improvement  Group  developed  a  number 
of  recommendations  and  an  implementation  plan.  The  key 
elements  of  the  project  recommendations  were: 

•  Reduce  the  frequency  and  scope  of  HQ  USAF 
program  reviews. 

•  Delegate,  consistent  with  experience,  authority  to 
approve  and  execute  programs  to  major 
command/separate  operating  agency  (MAJCOM7 
SO  A)  ADP  Single  Managers. 

•  State  the  requirement  in  mission  terms,  along  with 
the  suggested  approach  to  a  solution  using  ADP 
resources. 

•  Conduct  the  initial  requirement  review  in 
conjunction  with  the  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  (POM)  process. 

•  Emphasize  life  cycle  considerations  and  program 
management  disciplines  when  conducting  the 
analysis  of  alternatives  and  follow-on  management 
of  programs. 

•  Expand  the  consulting  role  for  the  Air  Force 
Communications  Command  (AFCC)  centers  of 
expertise,  e.g.,  the  Air  Force  Computer 
Acquisition  Center  (AFCAC),  Air  Force 
Automated  Systems  Project  Office  and  the  Air 
Force  Data  Systems  Evaluation  Center,  which  are 
skilled  in  the  acquisition  of  ADP  resources. 

•  Establish  a  more  constructive  relationship  with 
industry . 


The  directorate  has  been  actively  involved  in  implementing 
these  recommendations  since  last  summer.  Changes  have 
been  made  both  in  the  documentation  required  for  program 
approval  and  the  procedures  associated  with  program  review 
and  execution.  Specifically,  among  the  changes  made  to  date 
are: 

•  The  format  for  stating  an  ADP  requirement  has 
been  revised,  resulting  in  a  simpler,  easier  to 
understand  document.  The  Projected  Automation 
Requirement  and  Data  Automation  Requirement 
have  been  replaced  by  a  single  document,  the 
Program  ADP  Requirement  (PAR)  which  now 
serves  a  dual  purpose— provide  backup  support  for 
ADP  requirements  during  the  POM  review  and 
serve  as  the  single  life  cycle  ADP  requirement 
document. 

•  The  review  process  has  undergone  a  shift  in  focus. 
The  process  now  provides  for  a  review  of  overall 
plans  and  supporting  projects  by  the  Air  Staff  and 
the  Secretariat  in  conjunction  with  the  POM 
submission.  All  projects  not  selected  for  further 
review  are  delegated  to  the  MAJCOM/SOA  for 
execution.  Dollar  thresholds  that  previously 
existed,  which  dictated  various  levels  of  approval 
authority,  have  been  essentially  removed. 

•  Efforts  have  been  initiated  to  provide  contracting 
officers  with  training  in  the  peculiar  aspects  of 
ADP  acquisition.  In  the  near  term,  AFCAC  will 
conduct  three-day  seminars  for  contracting  officers 
in  ADP  acquisition.  For  the  long  term,  an  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  course  in 
ADP  contracting  is  planned. 

The  new  process  commenced  this  past  October  to  coincide 
with  this  year's  POM  briefings.  Initial  indications  are  that 
the  reviews  have  accomplished  their  intended  purpose— well 
planned  programs  by  Single  Managers  have  resulted  in 
maximum  delegation;  while  for  other  plans,  approval 
authority  has  been  retained  at  this  headquarters.  Single 
Managers  now  have  a  vested  interest  in  conducting  good 
planning,  since  it  leads  to  greater  autonomy  in  the  conduct 
of  future  ADP  acquisitions.  We  are  confident  that  simplified 
documentation,  more  meaningful  program  reviews,  and 
initiatives  in  the  contracting  area  will  result  in  significant 
improvements  in  both  the  cost  and  time  necessary  for  ADP 
acquisitions.  » 


i 
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Air  Force 
Data  Systems  Design  Center 


by  Col  Walter  E.  Edmonds 


As  mentioned  in  previous  articles,  we  are  highlighting  our 
divisions.  The  Pay  Systems  Division  is  one  of  five  divisions 
providing  computer  support  for  standard  financial  systems 
for  the  Air  Force. 

Pay  Systems  Division  (ACY)— Mr  Joe  Pine  is  the  acting  chief 
of  the  Pay  Systems  Division.  He  and  his  staff  are  tasked  with 
development,  modification,  and  maintenance  of  standard  Air 
Force  Military  and  Civilian  (appropriated)  Pay  Systems  and 
the  Maintenance  Cost  System.  The  division  was  recently 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  new 
mechanized  Report  of  Accounting  and  Finance  Activities 
System,  RCS:  HAF-ACF(M)7104.  The  functional  office  of 
primary  responsibility  (OPR)  for  all  systems  assigned  to  this 
division  is  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center. 

Civilian  Pay  Branch  (ACYQ— Mr  Paul  Hillman  is  the 

acting  branch  chief  and  has  responsibility  for  the  Standard 
Civilian  Pay  System.  The  Civilian  Pay  System  consists  of 
54  batch  computer  programs  containing  approximately 
103,000  lines  of  source  code  and  over  1,000  pages  of 
supporting  documentation.  The  system  operates  on  the 
Burroughs  3500/4700  computers.  This  highly  complex  and 
volatile  system  is  designed  to  accommodate  31  different 
classes  of  employees,  27  different  entitlements,  26 
deductions,  13  categories  of  leave,  and  various  nu/nbers  of 
bond  and  allotment  deductions.  The  system  pays  over 
300,000  employees  of  the  Air  Force  and  other  DOD 
activities.  Several  major  changes  to  the  civilian  pay  system 
are  currently  under  development.  These  changes  are  being 
driven  by  recent  legislative  action  which  requires  an  offset 
of  civilian  pay  by  the  amount  of  the  cost-of-living  raise 
received  by  military  retirees.  Other  legislative  changes 
require  development  of  collection  procedures  to  collect 
monies  to  pay  into  the  Civil  Service  retirement  fund  for 
employees  who  wish  to  receive  credit  for  military  service 
after  31  December  1956.  Changes  to  the  Civilian  Pay  System 
are  also  being  made  to  enhance  the  processing  of  the  interface 
between  the  Personnel  Data  System  (PDS)  and  the  Standard 
Civilian  Pay  System. 

Military  Pay  Branch  (ACYM)— Mr  Paul  Koerner  is  the 

branch  chief  with  responsibility  for  base  level  computer 
systems  that  support  the  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System 
(JUMPS)  and  the  Maintenance  Cost  System  (MCS).  The 
Military  Pay  System  consists  of  30  computer  programs 
containing  approximately  61,000  lines  of  source  code.  The 
Maintenance  Cost  System  consists  of  15  computer  programs 
containing  approximately  30,000  lines  of  source  code.  Both 
systems  operate  on  the  Burroughs  3500/4700  computers. 


A  recent  undertaking  of  the  Military  Pay  Branch  was  the 

modification  of  the  majority  of  the  programs  in  the  Joint 
Uniform  Military  Pay  System  to  include  unit  address  data. 
This  provides  the  capability  for  Leave  and  Earning 
Statements,  Net  Pay  Advices,  and  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters/State  Income  Tax  Withholding  Recertification 
Notices  to  be  forwarded  to  individuals  through  the  Base 
Information  Transfer  System  (BITS).  These  procedures  are 
to  be  tested  at  four  bases  before  a  decision  will  be  made 
whether  they  should  be  implemented  at  all  stateside  bases. 
If  implemented  worldwide,  an  annual  savings  of 
approximately  one  million  dollars  will  be  realized.  In 
addition,  this  branch  has  been  recently  assigned  responsibility 
for  automation  of  the  Report  of  Accounting  and  Finance 
Activities,  RCS:  HAF-ACF(M)7104.  Both  base  and 
command  level  systems  are  currently  scheduled  for 
implementation  in  August  1984. 


Short  Notes/Current  Activities/Suggestions 
Automated  Travel  Record/Accounting  System 


*  System  provides  for: 

On-line  update  of  travel  records 

On-line  update  of  accounting  records 

On-line  fund  status  check 

Improved  management  reports 

Improved  funds  control 

A  single  travel  data  base 

A  reduction  in  input/manual  posting 

*  Large  scale  development  effort  involving  complex 
programming  logic;  over  twenty  man-years  expended 
to  date  in  the  Automated  Travel  Record/Accounting 
System  development  process. 

*  Six  Air  Force  bases  (Langley,  Lowry,  Maxwell, 
Sembach,  Seymour-Johnson  and  Vandenberg)  are 
testing  this  new  system. 

*  Air  Force-wide  incremental  implementation  scheduled 
to  begin  in  May  1983. 


Air  Force  Obligation/Outlay  Tracking  System  (AFOOTS) 

*  Provides  an  automated  variance  analysis  capability  to 
MAJCOMs/SOAs  and  seven  new  programs  to  the 
Accounting  and  Budget  Distribution  System  (ABDS) 
in  Fiscal  Year  1984.  @ 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Computer  Resource  Managers 


by  Maj  Tom  Mendell 


The  51XX/0960  Requirement 


The  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC)  is  an  important  part  of 
the  information  needed  in  order  to  define  a  requirement.  During 
a  career,  a  computer  systems  officer  can  fill  one  of  ten  51XX/ 
0960  specialties  including  the  5135  shreds.  Here's  how  the  authori- 
zations by  AFSC  for  lieutenant  colonels  and  below  are  distributed. 


AFSC 


Authorizations  by  AFSC 
Nr  AFSC 


Nr 


0960 

24 

5135A 

475 

5116 

329 

5135B 

1192 

5176 

276 

5135C 

83 

5164 

259 

5135D 

156 

5155 

160 

5135E 

80 

The  0960,  5176  and  5116  are  field  grade  specialties.  The  0960 
(computer  system  director)  positions  are  especially  demanding  and 
require  a  strong  management,  technical  and  staff  background.  As 
MAJCOM  ADP  single  managers  and  directors,  they  form  the  core 
of  our  senior  leadership.  The  5176  AFSC  is  usually  associated  with 
project  or  program  management  but  may  also  include  operations 
and  staff  duties.  The  5116  AFSC  identifies  an  officer  who  performs 
primarily  staff  duties. 

On  the  company  grade  level,  we  also  have  three  distinct 
specialties:  plans  and  programs  (5164),  operations /facilities 
management  (5155)  and  computer  systems  development  (5135).  The 
5164  officer  gets  involved  with  such  staff  work  as  requirements, 
acquisition,  budget,  etc.  The  5155  officer  manages  computer 
operations  and  is  normally  assigned  to  base  level  data  processing 
installation  chief  positions.  These  jobs  are  particularly  challenging 
as  we  move  into  the  Phase  IV  installation/conversion.  Most  of  our 
officers  (about  64%)  carry  the  5135  AFSC  and  do  acquisition, 
design,  development,  maintenance,  testing,  integration  and 
contract/program  management. 

In  reviewing  the  5135  shreds,  the  5135A  works  with  systems 
software,  often  times  at  the  "bit"  level,  and  usually  programs  in 
assembly  or  machine  languages.  The  5135B  officers  program 
applications  ranging  from  business  to  scientific.  Generally,  they 
program  in  "high  order"  languages  such  as  COBOL,  FORTRAN 
and  JOVIAL.  The  5135C  officer  is  involved  with  data  base 
administration  on  both  hybrid  and  "off-the-shelf  vendor  systems. 
The  5135D  is  the  math  programmer,  programming  primarily 
scientific  applications  in  "high  order"  languages  such  as  FORTRAN. 
Incidentally,  simulation/modeling  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
subspecialties  within  the  5135D  AFSC.  The  5135E  officers'  duties 
include  computer  performance  evaluation  and  measurement.  This 
may  include  both  hardware  and  software  evaluation  to  improve 
overall  system  efficiency. 

Knowing  the  AFSC  and  grade  is  still  only  part  of  the  information 
PALACE  ABACUS  needs  to  fill  a  requirement.  After  they  are 


established,  we  need  to  know  what  makes  one  position  different 
from  another.  Is  type  of  hardware  or  software  important  to  the  job? 
Are  there  educational  requirements?  Is  prior  knowledge  or 
experience  necessary  (such  as  in  C^,  intelligence,  space  systems, 
etc)?  Basically,  what  are  the  unique  aspects  of  the  job?  With  this 
additional  data,  we  can  use  the  resumes  that  we  have  on  file  to  match 
the  requirement. 

Another  key  factor  is  the  level  of  responsibility  and  command 
of  entitlement.  The  authorizations  are  at  all  levels  of  command  from 
base  to  departmental/joint.  The  computer  systems  officer  will  move 
among  the  different  levels  but  should  always  seek  assignments 
offering  increased  responsibility,  authority  and  visibility,  etc. 

Assignment  location  is  also  a  consideration.  The  best  source  for 
this  information  is  the  Officer  Authorization  Listing.  It  is  available 
on  microfiche  at  each  CBPO  and  includes  information  on  the  grade, 
AFSC,  base,  command,  level  of  assignment,  education  requirement 
and  a  short  description  of  each  51XX  and  0960  authorization. 

Following  are  the  ten  Continental  United  States  (CONUS) 
geographic  locations  with  the  highest  number  of  51XX 
authorizations. 


Washington  DC  (440) 
Omaha  NE  (390) 
Norfolk  VA  (200) 
Colorado  Springs  CO  (190) 
California  (185) 


San  Antonio  TX  (160) 
Montgomery  AL  (150) 
St  Louis  Belleville  IL  (150) 
Dayton  OH  (140) 
Boston  MA  (110) 


The  overseas  breakout  is  as  follows: 


Germany  (125) 
Hawaii  (38) 
Belgium  (15) 
Alaska  (10) 
Korea  (8) 


England  (8) 
Netherlands  (7) 
Italy  (7) 
Canada  (5) 
Japan  (4) 


We  also  have  a  few  positions  in  Norway,  Denmark,  Turkey, 
Portugal,  Philippines,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Spain,  Guam,  and 
Okinawa. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  1984  overseas  assignment,  please  review 
our  initial  1984  overseas  requirements  list  in  the  USAF  ADP  Career 
Management  Newsletter  Number  18.  Don't  forget  to  indicate  your 
volunteer  status  on  the  AF  Form  90.  The  1984  departmental/joint 
requirements  list  will  appear  in  the  next  newsletter.  The  exact  job 
may  not  actually  be  available  next  year  due  to  last  minute  extensions 
and  local  reorganizations  but  these  requirements  lists  are  good  career 
planning  tools. 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  any  aspect  of  the  computer 
systems  career  field  including  the  availability  of  a  given  position, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  PALACE  ABACUS  at  AUTOVON 
487-2130/4483.  W 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


PALACE  DOLLAR  Team 


by  Lt  Colonel  Bill  Edwards 


Educational  and  Career  Broadening  Opportunities 


Although  FY  83  is  barely  half  over,  now  is  the  time  for 
those  interested  in  certain  programs  for  FY  84  to  make  their 
desires  known  to  PALACE  DOLLAR.  I  am  specifically 
talking  about  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology/Education 
With  Industry  (AFIT/EWI)  and  selective  crossflow 
programs. 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
Education  With  Industry 

The  Comptroller  career  field  presently  offers  two  programs 
from  which  highly  qualified  officers  can  obtain  a  master's 
degree  through  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
(AFIT).  One  is  in  Applied  Comptrollership  (AFIT  Course 
Code  1ABY)  where  the  student  attends  a  civilian  university; 
the  other  is  in  Cost  Analysis  (AFIT  Course  Code  1ASA) 
which  is  conducted  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  Officers 
interested  in  either  of  these  programs  should  apply  for  an 
educational  evaluation  either  through  their  local  education 
office  or  by  writing  directly  to  AFIT/RR,  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  OH  45433.  This  evaluation  will  let  you  know  whether 
you  are  academically  qualified,  and  if  not,  what  you  can  do 
to  qualify.  In  the  case  of  the  Cost  Analysis  (1ASA)  program, 
many  officers  have  found  out  they  are  short  of  the  calculus 
courses  required.  Once  qualification  for  the  program  is 
determined,  the  officer  should  apply  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  contained  in  AFM  50-5. 

Application  for  an  Education  With  Industry  (EWI) 
assignment  is  accomplished  by  use  of  Section  II,  Special 
Assignment  references,  of  the  AF  Form  90.  Our  program 
currently  consists  of  four  positions  in  the  financial 
management  area  and  one  in  cost  analysis. 

Selective  Crossflow 

Annually,  each  support  career  field  is  required  to  release  a 
given  number  of  officers  to  operational  and  accession- 
producing  career  fields.  On  the  operational  side,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Missile  Launch  officer  and  Weapons 
Director  specialties.  Accession-producing  fields  such  as 


® 


Recruiting  Service  and  ROTC,  OTS,  and  BMTS  instructor 
duty  require  new  officer  inputs  annually  to  fill  their  needs. 
Officers  in  these  duties  come  from  all  operational  and  support 
specialties  for  one  tour  of  duty  and  then  return  to  their 
primary  field. 

The  career  broadening  enhancement  for  the  officer  in  the 
selective  crossflow  program  is  beneficial  in  many  ways.  In 
Missiles  the  opportunity  for  operational  experience  and  a 
master's  degree  is  provided  both  on  Air  Force  time  and  at 
Air  Force  expense.  In  the  Weapons  Director  area,  one  can 
opt  for  AWACS  and  get  to  serve  as  a  flying  crew  member. 
In  ROTC,  OTS,  and  BMTS,  the  opportunity  is  there  to  teach 
and  work  with  younger  personnel  in  a  developmental  role. 

We  should  also  look  at  the  selective  crossflow  program 
as  a  two-way  street  which  benefits  the  career  field.  When 
our  officers  speak  of  the  Air  Force  in  general  to  their  missile 
co-workers,  ROTC  cadets  or  Recruiting  applicants,  they  talk 
from  a  Comptroller  perspective.  The  other  party  gets 
interested  and  the  Comptroller  career  field  gets  a  new  recruit. 

Obviously,  our  objective  is  to  send  only  volunteers  to  these 
career  broadening  opportunities  but  this  is  not  always 
possible.  Only  highly  qualified  officers  are  taken  into  these 
selective  crossflow  positions.  Non-volunteers  must  be 
selected  when  there  are  not  enough  qualified  volunteers.  A 
good  case  in  point  is  that  of  ROTC  instructor.  We  usually 
have  enough  volunteers  but  not  enough  qualified  volunteers. 
Not  only  must  the  candidate  have  a  good  military  record  but 
academic  record  as  well,  since  the  university  accepting  the 
officer  is  granting  fully  recognized  academic  status. 

In  all  cases,  the  selective  crossflow  program  gives 
comptroller  officers  the  opportunity  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
Air  Force  that  they  can  perform  any  job  given  them  with 
a  high  degree  of  skill.  Remember,  our  promotion  boards 
operate  under  the  "whole  person"  concept. 

If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering  for  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  fields  or  you  simply  want  to  know  more  about 
them,  please  give  us  a  call  at  AUTOVON  487-5031. 
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Air  Force  Comptroller 
Management  Engineering  Team 


by  Lt  Colonel  Barry  D.  Guyse 


The  Air  Force  Functional  Review  Program 


The  Functional  Review  Program  is  an  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (OSD)  directed  initiative.  It  requires  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  various  military  departments  to  review  all  functions 
under  their  purview  with  the  primary  goal  of  increasing  productivity. 
OSD's  goal  is  that  each  service  accomplish  their  assigned  mission 
in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner;  i.e.,  the  most  cost 
effective  method  without  decreasing  mission  effectiveness.  To  meet 
OSD  guidelines,  Air  Force  has  chartered  all  functional  managers  to: 

•  Challenge  all  directives  (DOD,  Air  Force,  MAJCOM,  etc.) 
that  levy  marginal  payoff  work  requirements  on  Air  Force 
functions 

•  Remove  unnecessary  work  requirements 

•  Enhance  operations  through  revised  methods,  procedures, 
and  acquisition  of  state-of-the-art  equipment. 

The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  tasked  the  Director  of  Manpower  and 
Organization  (AF/MPM)  to  manage  the  program  to  provide  a 
consistent  structure  for  the  review  process. 

Air  Force  has  incorporated  the  Functional  Review  requirement 
into  the  existing  Management  Engineering  Program  (MEP).  In 
addition.  Air  Force  has  expanded  the  original  OSD  tasking  to 
address  both  peacetime  and  wartime  functional  requirements  to 
ensure  that  peacetime  economies  are  not  taken  at  the  expense  of 
its  war-fighting  capability.  Functional  managers  must  actively 
participate  in  the  reviews  to  ensure  that  the  full  scope  of  their 
taskings  (peacetime  and  wartime)  are  considered  in  the  review 
process.  The  end  result  of  the  review  process  will  be  manpower 
standards  that  reflect  the  agreed  upon  enhancements. 

Based  on  OSD  guidelines,  the  Comptroller  functional  managers 
with  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  Management  Engineering  Team's 
(AFCOMPMET's)  assistance  will  prepare  Performance  Work 
Statements  (PWSs)  and  Quality  Assurance  Plans  (QAPs)  for  all 
Comptroller  functions.  The  PWS  will  describe  what  work  must  be 
done,  what  service  outputs  are  required,  and  what  uniform 
performance  standards  these  outputs  must  meet.  It  generally  does 
not  establish  how  to  accomplish  work.  This  allows  for  flexible  and 
innovative  management  to  meet  performance  standards,  increase 
productivity  and  reduce  operating  costs.  The  QAP,  on  the  other 
hand,  provides  a  systematic  plan  for  determining  whether 
performance  standards  were  met  which  will  allow  managers  to 
objectively  measure  actual  performance  and  productivity. 

This  is  not  just  another  manpower  program.  Pressure  to  reduce 
the  DOD  budget  during  a  period  of  force  modernization/expansion 
has  caused  Air  Force  to  look  within  to  satisfy  new  program 
requirements.  Functional  reviews  will  assist  in  meeting  this  need 
by  providing  a  vehicle  to  systematically  analyze  manpower 
requirements.  Prime  emphasis  will  be  on  reducing/eliminating  work 


# 


requirements  which  should  free  resources  to  meet  budget 
commitments.  Without  the  support  of  functional  managers,  Air 
Force  will  be  forced  to  live  with  unfunded  programs— an  untenable 
situation. 

The  review  process  will  consist  of  three  phases:  Pre-study 
Preparation,  Feasibility/Study  Planning  (formal  start  of  the  study), 
and  Productivity  Enhancement /Manpower  Standards  Development. 

Phase  One— Pre-study  Preparation.  The  purpose  of  this  phase 
is  to  help  all  participants  get  ready  for  the  study.  As  a  minimum, 
the  following  actions  will  be  completed  during  this  phase.  The 
AFCOMPMET  will  notify  the  functional  office  of  primary 
responsibility  (OPR)  of  the  pending  study  to  include  criteria  for  OPR 
participants  and  Functional  Review  Workshop  attendees.  The 
workshop  represents  the  single  most  important  element  of  the  review 
process  where  functional  experts,  in  concert  with  management 
engineers,  perform  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  function  from  both 
a  peacetime  and  wartime  perspective.  Each  functional  OPR  must 
provide  a  liaison  official  to  participate  and  coordinate  on  all  matters 
throughout  the  review.  Functional  OPRs  must  also  identify  and 
confirm  the  workshop  attendees  (functional  experts).  One  of  these 
functional  experts  must  be  the  Air  Staff  OPR  or  his  designated 
representative.  This  is  the  key  person  in  attendance  and  is  the  person 
who  technically  chairs  the  workshop.  The  Air  Staff  participant  must 
have  the  authority  to  speak  for  the  functional  community.  Another 
integral  part  of  this  phase  is  the  analysis  of  available  wartime 
functional  guidance  and  the  gathering  of  other  pertinent  information 
to  assist  in  the  pre-study  research. 

Phase  Two— Feasibility  Study  Planning.  This  phase  is  by  far 
the  most  time  demanding  for  the  functional  participants  and  is  the 
formal  start  of  the  review  process.  The  study  team,  composed  of 
functional  and  AFCOMPMET  personnel,  will  continue  research  of 
the  function,  conduct  a  Functional  Review  Workshop,  and  begin 
the  development  of  a  Performance  Work  Statement  (PWS)  and 
Quality  Assurance  Plan  (QAP).  This  phase  concludes  with  an 
approved  Study  Memorandum  which  constitutes  the  contractual 
agreement  between  the  Air  Force  Management  Engineering  Agency 
and  the  functional  OPR.  AFCOMPMET  and  OPR  functional  experts 
are  presently  conducting  a  workshop  for  military  pay  at  Randolph 
AFB,  TX. 

Phase  Three— Productivity  Enhancement/Manpower 
Standards  Development.  During  this  phase,  management 
engineering  personnel  quantify  the?  productivity  enhancements 
documented  in  the  Study  Memorandum,  and  either  adjust  a  current 
manpower  standard  or  develop  a  new  standard.  This  phase  is  very 
similar  to  the  previous  manpower  standards  development  process. 

We  solicit  your  ideas  for  efficiencies  and  enhancements  within 
your  functional  areas.  The  members  of  AFCOMPMET  are  looking 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  this  significant  and  important 
tasking. 


ill 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


Director  of 
Cost  &  Management  Analysis 


by  Col  Basil  H.  Pflumm 


USAF  Summary— A  Status  Report:  The  Management  and 
Economics  Division  (AF/ACMM)  is  responsible  for  several 
management  information  periodicals  including  the  annual  USAF 
Statistical  Digest  (Secret  classification),  first  published  in  1947,  and 
the  USAF  Summary  (For  Official  Use  Only),  first  released  in  1976. 

The  Digest  was  an  official  compilation  of  USAF  statistics  for  one- 
year  periods  on  forces,  operations,  materiel,  personnel,  medical 
services,  finance,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Summary,  covering 
basically  the  same  major  subjects,  presented  statistics  on  both  a 
current  and  historical  basis.  Both  publications  relied  heavily  on  the 
same  data  sources  from  the  various  Air  Staff  agencies,  major 
commands,  separate  operating  agencies  and  direct  reporting  units. 
The  Summary  was  especially  useful  to  those  interested  in  conducting 
trend  and  trade-off  analyses,  projections,  and  the  like. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  changing  environment  brought  on  by  the 
advent  of  greater  reliance  upon  mechanization  of  data  bases/systems, 
access  to  more  detailed  information,  increasing  interest  in  financial 
issues,  increased  use  of  inflation/price  indices  to  make  current/then- 
year/constant  dollar  transformations,  etc,  it  was  decided  in  early 
1982  to  survey  users  of  both  publications  concerning  the  information 
provided.  The  volume  of  responses  to  the  survey  was  statistically 
adequate  in  terms  of  sample  size  to  permit  ACMM  to  plan  for  future 
publications.  The  replies  focused  on: 

+    Timeliness  of  publication. 

•  User's  reluctance  to  use  the  Digest  due  to  its  security 
classification. 

•  User  disinterest  in  certain  published  information. 

•  Redundancy  and  lack  of  data  consistency  between  and 
within  the  various  tables  of  both  the  Summary  and  Digest, 
etc. 

ACMM  subsequently  decided  to: 

•  Discontinue  publication  of  the  Digest. 

•  Purge  from  the  now  defunct  Digest  data  all  classified 
material  and  merge  most  of  the  remaining  information 
with  Summary  data. 

•  On  a  phased  basis,  apply  standard  analytical  techniques 
to  the  data  where  appropriate  and  useful. 

•  Produce  an  index  to  expedite  access  to  specifically  needed 
data. 

•  Develop  a  baseline  glossary  to  foster  greater 
understanding,  increased  awareness  and  consistency  of 
interpretation/application  of  Summary  data. 

•  Expand  documentation  associated  with  the  various  tables 
to  include  pertinent  footnotes,  data  source  identification 
(office  of  primary  responsibility,  related  telephone 
number,  and  data  source  document). 

•  Advance  the  publication  date  from  the  April/May  time 
period  to  early  January  of  each  year. 

•  Streamline  administrative  handling  of  both  publication 
and  dissemination  of  the  document. 
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*  Issue  a  minimum  of  one  formal  change  each  year  to  the 
Summary  to  keep  abreast  of  significant  changes  to  such 
published  information  as  pay  scales,  inflation/price 
indices,  President's  Budget  submissions,  etc. 

•  Develop  a  data  base  management  system  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  have  its  information  made  available  to  users 
either  by  establishing  an  ADP  on-line  capability  or 
transmitting  data  via  some  storage  media. 

Each  new  issue  of  the  Summary  will  come  closer  to  achieving 
the  above  goals. 

The  1983  version  of  the  enhanced  Summary  (ninth  annual  issue) 
is  a  combination  of  Summary  and  Digest  data.  It  consists  of  85  tables 
and  35  figures/charts  and  was  released  in  February  1983.  Material 
will  be  collected  under  six  major  areas— Financial,  Personnel, 
Forces/Operations,  System  Acquisition  Report  (SAR)  Summaries, 
International  Economics,  and  General  Reference  Directories.  Data 
will  be  presented  primarily  for  the  period  FY  76  through  FY  82. 
Finally,  since  accuracy  was  one  of  our  prime  considerations,  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  was  devoted  to  the  review  and  validation 
of  the  Summary  data.  The  1983  Summary  incorporates  many  of  the 
changes  discussed  above;  others  will  follow  in  the  future. 

With  a  view  to  continually  keep  abreast  of  Air  Force  management 
data/analytical  needs,  we  intend  to  maintain  an  open  communication 
channel  between  ourselves  and  Summary  users.  We  want  to  be  made 
aware  of  changing  requirements,  both  current  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  Management  and  Economic  Analysis 
Division  to  see  that  the  Summary  fulfills  the  need  to  make  available 
to  both  analysts  and  managers  meaningful,  accurate,  consistent  and 
timely  data. 

Special  Study  Group  on  Recoupment  of  Nonrecurring  Costs  on 
Sales  of  USG-Developed  Products  and  Technology:  OSD(C) 
(Management  Systems)  conducted  a  study  on  nonrecurring 
investment  costs  which  are  to  be  recouped  from  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  and  commercial  purchasers  of  DOD-developed 
equipment.  Eligible  items  are  those  investments  that  breach  a  $5 
million  threshold  for  either  RDT&E  or  nonrecurring  production. 
A  member  of  my  staff  in  the  Security  Assistance  &  Training  Cost 
Division  (ACMS)  participated  with  the  team,  along  with 
representatives  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  Army 
and  Navy.  The  study  was  formed  to  identify  problems  and  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  adopting  recommendations  made  by  the  legislation 
and  National  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  The  report  of  the  study 
group  was  finalized  on  12  November  1982  and  furnished  to  the 
Services  for  comment,  since  changes  to  DOD  policy  are 
recommended.  Copies  of  the  report  were  forwarded  to  selected  Air 
Force  activities  for  their  comments. 
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NOTES  FROM 


The  Auditor  General 


by  J.  H.  Stolarow 


Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse  (FWA)-How  Much  Does  It  Cost? 


We  would  all  like  to  know  the  answer  to  the  question:  How- 
much  does  Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse  cost?  There  are  certainly 
quantifiable  costs  in  monetary  terms.  However,  the 
nonmonetary  impacts  are  also  important  to  consider. 

Monetary  Impact 

Fraud.  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  recently 
published  a  three-part  report  to  the  Congress— Fraud  in 
Government  Programs;  How  Extensive  Is  It?;  How  Can  It 
Be  Controlled?  In  this  report,  GAO  concluded:  The  total  cost 
of  fraud  will  never  be  known  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
estimating  the  monetary  loss  due  to  fraud  cases  that  remain 
undetected.  However,  based  on  the  study  of  77,210  detected 
fraud  cases  in  a  two  and  one-half  year  period,  they  estimate 
monetary  losses  between  $150  and  $200  million. 

Losses  were  detected  in  every  agency  reviewed  and 
primarily,  they  resulted  from  theft,  false  statements, 
diversion  of  property  and  false  claims.  Actual  monetary 
losses  ranged  from  one  dollar  to  as  high  as  $2  million,  but 
over  half  of  the  losses  were  $  1 ,000  or  less.  Of  these  losses, 
defense  agencies  accounted  for  about  $35  million.  Over  75% 
of  the  cases  involved  theft  or  false  statements.  Most  thefts 
involved  equipment  or  personal  property.  Equipment  was 
stolen  from  government  buildings  and  installations,  as  well 
as  contractor  plants. 


Abuse.  Abuse  of  the  leave  system  by  failure  to  process  leave 
documents  costs  the  government  money.  If  the  leave  had  been 
recorded,  a  terminal  leave  payment  might  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Another  example  is  using  position  or  rank  to 
secure  benefits  which  are  not  authorized.  The  orders 
approving  official  who  uses  government  TDY  to  conduct 
personal  business  reduces  the  TDY  fund  balance  available 
for  legitimate  purposes. 


Nonmonetary  Effects 

The  cost  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  cannot  always  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  nonmonetary  effects  must 
also  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  seriousness  of  incidents 
against  the  government.  GAO  concluded  that  37%  of  the 
fraud  cases  studied  have  no  monetary  impact. 

Possibly  the  most  serious  nonmonetary  effect  is  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  government's  ability  to  efficiently  and 
effectively  manage  its  resources.  This  occurs  when  the  public 
perceives  military  members  and  employees  can  commit 
illegal  acts  without  fear  of  punishment.  In  addition,  this  could 
generate  an  /  don  't  care— everyone  is  doing  it  attitude  which 
perpetuates  the  problem.  As  individuals  observe  system 
ripoffs  without  punishment,  they  too  may  be  encouraged  to 
participate.  Thus,  the  problem  grows  in  magnitude. 
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False  statements  were  made  in  obtaining  financial 
assistance  or  benefits  under  many  different  federal  programs. 
Improper  claims  made  on  travel  vouchers  or  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  dependency  certifications  are  examples.  The 
GAO  report  included  over  6,000  cases  of  food  stamp 
irregularities. 

In  addition,  waste  and  abuse  have  monetary  effects  that 
reduce  the  resources  available  to  get  our  jobs  done. 

Waste.  Wasteful  practices  result  in  little  or  no  benefit  for 
the  dollars  spent.  Buying  more  of  an  item  than  is  needed  may 
be  wasteful.  Failing  to  use  dated  items  before  their  expiration 
date  results  in  a  waste  of  funds.  Also,  paying  $8  for  a  $4 
wrench  wastes  government  funds.  These  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  waste  that  are  unfortunately  too  common. 


The  next  most  serious  nonmonetary  effect  is  the  impact 
on  mission  readiness  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This  impact  is 
hard  to  measure  directly.  Pilfered  items  from  mobility  bags 
may  seem  minor  to  a  unit  at  home  but  become  more  serious 
when  the  unit  is  deployed  and  the  missing  items  are  needed. 
What  is  the  nonmonetary  impact  on  unit  readiness  when 
aircraft  parts  in  short  supply  are  incorrectly  sent  to  disposal 
or  allowed  to  remain  out  of  the  repair  cycle  too  long?  Another 
example  is  the  reluctance  of  managers  to  release  unneeded 
items  to  others  with  a  valid  requirement.  These  actions  result 
in  reduced  mission  capability. 


How  much  does  Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse  cost?  The 
answer  is  simple— Too  Much! 


& 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School 


by  Col  Norman  L.  Merritt 


What  Do  General  Officers  in  the  Comptroller  Field  Have  in  Common? 


This  article  is  based  upon  the  research  completed  by  Major  Leslie  N.  Takamura  (Class  82-C)  for  his  PMCS 
Idea  Paper  titled:   '  'An  Assessment  of  Military  Career  Assignments  of  General  Officers  in  the  Comptroller  Family 
(LD51658A).  Anyone  desiring  the  complete  text  of  his  article  should  contact  the  Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information 
Exchange.  The  author  served  as  Maj  Takamura 's  faculty  advisor. 


Recently  a  student  at  the  Professional  Military  Comptroller  School  (PMCS)  was  interested  in  examining  the  career  patterns 
of  successful  officers  in  the  comptroller  field.  He  focused  on  the  19  most  recent  officers  serving  in  a  flag  rank  within  the 
comptroller  field  or  having  a  comptroller  background  prior  to  flag  rank  promotion. 

The  study  found  that  nearly  90%  of  those  general  officers  served  in  one  or  more  comptroller  functional  areas  between 
their  10th  and  20th  year  of  Air  Force  service.  Nearly  60%  had  at  least  one  assignment  in  the  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
function,  while  just  over  50%  had  experience  within  the  Budget  area.  Slightly  under  one-half  had  performed  as  Comptroller 
at  base  or  major  command  (MAJCOM)  level.  Ten  percent  had  experience  in  four  comptroller  specialties,  20%  in  three 
comptroller  specialties  and  nearly  40%  in  two  comptroller  specialties. 

Some  other  interesting  characteristics  were  presented.  For  example,  over  80%  have  a  masters  degree  and  nearly  80%  have 
had  at  least  one  Pentagon  tour  in  their  mid-career.  Nearly  70%  had  at  least  one  Professional  Military  Education  (PME)  tour 
in  residence  and  over  60%  obtained  their  commission  through  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC).  Over  one-half 
of  the  officers  in  the  survey  served  one  tour  in  a  faculty  assignment  (Air  University,  ROTC,  Air  Force  Academy,  etc.). 
Also  slightly  over  one-half  who  gained  a  star  were  pilots,  while  over  40%  were  non-rated. 

Can  any  conclusions  be  drawn  from  the  above  data?  For  one  thing,  it  would  appear  that  for  the  most  part  our  general 
officers  do  come  from  within  the  Comptroller  family.  Although  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  together  with  Budget  are 
the  predominant  specialties,  all  other  comptroller  functional  areas  (except  Audit)  are  well  represented.  Non-rated  assignments 
held  outside  the  comptroller  field  (R&D,  Aircraft  Maintenance,  Plans)  show  no  significant  trends.  All  sources  of  commissions 
are  represented  in  the  sample.  There  is  also  a  significant  diversification  of  MAJCOM's  producing  these  general  officers. 

The  author  of  this  paper  concludes  that  faculty,  instructor  or  academic  development  experience  probably  contributed 
significantly  to  refining  organizational  and  communication  skills  of  these  star  rank  officers.  It  is  equally  evident  that  an  Air 
Staff  assignment  almost  becomes  a  prerequisite  to  flag  rank  promotion  in  the  comptroller  field. 

Comptrollers  General  Officer  Profile 
(1 0th  through  20th  years) 
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PMCS  Graduates:  Class  83-A  Graduated  1 0  Dec  1 982 


Their  names,  rank  and  "idea"  papers  are  listed  below. 


U.S.  Air  Force  (26) 


Alexander,  C.H.,  Mr— LD  53201  A— Contracting  Out— What  Happens 

After  the  Cost  Study  is  Made? 
Bingham,  B.B.,  Ms— LD  53206A— Standardizing  the  Independent 

Schedule  Assessment  (ISA)  Process 
Britt,  H.W.,  Maj— LD  53208A— An  Analysis  of  Automatic  Teller 

Machines  for  Credit  Unions  Serving  Air  Force  Personnel 
Carpel,  R.B.,  Ms— LD  53209A— Life  Cycle  Costing  and  its  Impact  on 

the  Design  of  Accounting  Systems  and  the  Analysis  of  Cost 

Data 
Cox,    B.H.,    Ms— LD    5321 2A— Civilian    Comptroller    Career 

Management    Program— Development    of    the    Career 

General  Force 
Crager,  P.,  Ms— LD  5321 3A— Aviation  PDL  Expense  Authority- 
Keep  it  at  Air  Force 
Douglass,  M.,  Jr.,  Maj— LD  53215A— It's  Time  to  Develop  Budgets 

that  Serve  as  Effective  Management  Information  Tools 
Ebert,  E.R.,  Mr— LD  53216A— Implementation  of  an  Automated 

Billing  System 
Gangl,  E.L.,  LTC— LD  53217A— Computer  Software  Development 

in  the  Air  Force— Is  it  Time  for  the  User  to  Pay? 
Gausche,  C.L.,  Maj— LD  5321 8A— User  Planning  and  Budgeting  for 

Information  Resources:  An  Integrated  Approach 
Griffin,  J.E.,  Jr.,  Maj— LD  53221A— Care  and  Feeding  of  Exotic 

Creatures  a.k.a.  System  Programmers 
Hall,  C,  Mr— LD  53223A— A  Different  Look  at  Data  Processing 

Installation  Management 
Harmon,  G.H.,  Jr.,  Mr— LD  53224A— Placement  of  Data  Automation 

within  the  Air  Force  Hierarchy 
Kaye,    R.,    LTC— LD    53227 A— Software    Maintenance— The 

Misunderstood  Giant 
Knowles,   R.C.,   Maj— LD  53229A— FMS  Administrative  Budget 

Documentation  Formulation  Phase 
Koebert,  R.H.,  Mr— LD  53230A— Software  Development  Overload, 

Relief  is  Needed 
Lamoureux,    C.R.,    Maj— LD    53231  A— Project    Warrior    and 

Comptrollership 
Lewis,   A.A.,   Mr— LD   53234A— Vulnerability  Assessments  and 

Internal     Control     Reviews— A     Job     for     Cost     and 

Management  Analysis? 
Matasovsky,    J.,    Ill,    Mr— LD   53237 A— Systems   Approach   to 

Training  Auditors 
Mitchell,  J.H.,  Jr,  Mr— (Special  Project  in  lieu  of  Idea  Paper) 
Nilsen,  T.L.,  Mr— LD  53242A— Advantages  of  Interfacing  Air  Force 

Engineering  Programs  Data  Base  for  Military  Construction 

Budget  Data 
Ray,  C.R.,  Mr— (Special  Project  in  lieu  of  Idea  Paper) 
Rounsavall,  J.R.,  Maj— (Special  Project  in  lieu  of  Idea  Paper) 
Salvino,  D.,  Capt— (Special  Project  in  lieu  of  Idea  Paper) 
Sampson,  P. A.,  Jr,  Dr— (Special  Project  in  lieu  of  Idea  Paper) 
Schlageter,    G.J.,    Mr— LD    53251  A— Proactive    Computer 

Configurations 
Speer,  J.R.,  Mr— LD  53254A— AFAA's  Installation  Level  Audits 

are  not  Internal  Audit  Service 
Stapelton,  R.,  Mr— LD  53256A— Enhancing  Existing  Provisions  to 

Insure  Application  of  Economic  Analysis 


To  obtain  microfiche  copies  of  Idea  Papers  write  to: 


To  obt 

Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information  Exchange 

Attn:  DRXMC-D 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

!  /nc/i 


AUTOVON:  687-4546  or  687-3570 

nclude  the  Logistics  Document  Number  (LD)  in 
your  request. 


Stith,  K.W.,  Maj— LD  53257 A— Section  3679,  Revises  Statutes, 

Violations:    An    Urgent    Need    to    Clarify   and    Improve 

Investigating  and  Reporting  Procedures 
Taylor,   R.R.,   Mr— LD  53258A— Economic  Analysis  for  a  Data 

Automation  Requirement 
Waanders,  M.J.,  Mr— LD  53260A— Improving  the  Timeliness  of 

Statue  of  Funds  Reporting 

U.S.  Army  (21) 

Aurilia,  R.P.,  Mr— LD  53203A— The  Impact  of  Workload  Shortfall 

and  Stabilized  Billing  Rates  on  the  Army  Industrial  Fund  Cash 

Posture 
Briley,    M.C.,    Ms— LD    53207 A— Getting    More    Productivity 

for  the  Captital  Investment  Dollar 
Carson,  R.G.,  Maj— LD  5321 0A— A  Project  Level  View  of  OSD's 

Program  Review  Process 
Click,   D.L.,  Col— LD  5321 1A— Continuing  the  Call  for  Mission 

Budgeting 
Cunniff,    S.N.,    LTC— LD   53214A— The   U.S.    Army   Reserve- 
Budgeting  to  Go  to  War 
Goebel,   J.M.,   Mr— LD   5321 9A— Capital  Leasing  as  a   Means 

of  Equipment  Acquisition 
Greene,   D.D.,   Maj— LD  53220A— Planning,   Programming,   and 

Budgeting  System  versus  Capabilities,  Programming  Budgeting 

System:  The  Need  for  a  Program  Decision 
Hackbarth,    S.M.,    Ms— LD    53222A— Commercial  Activities:   A 

Program  Gone  Awry? 
Haught,  J. P.,  Mr— LD  53225A— Reserve  Component  Readiness  and 

Funding 
Harashima,   H.I.,   Mr— LD   53226A— Improvements  are   Needed 

in  Performing  Internal  Review  Follow-ups 
Keady,  R.A.,  Mr— LD  53228A— The  Army's  Appraisal  and  Referral 

Program  for  Civilians  Needs  to  be  Changed.  .  .Now! 
McMillion,  R.R.,  Mr— LD  53238A— Project  VIABLE— What  it  is, 

Lessons  Learned  and  Should  it  be  Adopted  for  DOD-wide 

Application 
McNeill,    E.J.,    III,    Maj— LD    53239A— Tactical   Unit   Resource 

Management 
Quimby,  D.M.,  Maj— LD  53244A— Installation  Budget  Review  and 

Analysis:  Why  Not  a  Better  System? 
Rao,  J.S.,  Dr— LD  53245A— Strategic  Long-Range  Planning  Systems 

Improves  Decision  making  in  DARCOM 
Rutledge,    K.E.,    Ms— LD    53248A— Resource    Management 

Concept— A  Way  to  Manage  Manpower 
Schwartz,  J.N.,  Mr— LD  53252A— Budgeting  and  Accounting  for 

Bulk  Petroleum 
Simpson,  J.E.,  LTC— LD  53253A— Prompt  Payment  Act  (Public 

Law  97-177) 
Spencer,   P.,    Mr— LD   53255k— Comptroller  Responsibilities   in 

Support  of  Manpower  Utilization   Surveys  in   the  Army's 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
Turner,   A.B.,   Mr— LD  53259A— Can  Executive  Information  Be 

Improved? 
Wilson,  M.A.,  Maj— LD  53262A— The  Comptroller  as  a  Change 

Agent 

U.S.  Navy  &  Marine  Corps  (8) 

Amantea,  T.R.,  Capt— LD  53202A— Management  of  Aviation  Fleet 

Maintenance  (AFM)  Funds 
Biggs,  J.W.,  Mr— LD  53205A—IDAFMS  and  Centralized  Accounting 
Lastrico,  R.J.,  Mr— LD  53232A— The  Department  of  Defense  and 

Inspector  General  Legislation 
Lawson,    R.,    Capt— LD    53233A— Accounting    and   Financial 

Operating  Changes  in  the  Navy  Industrial  Fund:  Needed 

Change  or  Disruptive  Tinkering? 
Lind,  S.M.,  LCDR— LD  53235A— Decentralization  of  Control  at 

Naval  Training  Center  (NTC)  San  Diego 
Needham,  R.J.,  Mr— LD  53241A— Dual  Funding  of  Active  Duty 

Naval  Personnel 
Wilson,  M.J.,  Ms— LD  53261  A— IDA  from  a  Satellite  Environment  - 
Wood,  C.L.,  Ms— LD  53263A— Expense  Versus  Investment  W 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


Comptroller  Plans  Group 


by  Col  Walter  E.  Liss 


Comptroller  Wartime  Functional  Guidance  Review.  The 

Comptroller  Wartime  Functional  Guidance  Review  is  a 
program  originated  to  ensure  that  Comptroller  wartime 
manpower  requirements  are  fully  documented  and  justified. 

In  the  past,  we  have  not  been  able  to  accurately  identify 
our  wartime  manpower  requirements  in  support  of  operations 
plans  and  local  support  agreements.  As  a  result,  several 
commands  have  been  subjected  to  military-to-civilian 
conversions  based  on  untasked  military  authorizations  in 
wartime.  These  deficiencies  lead  to  other  problems  such  as 
an  unsatisfactory  overseas  rotation  base  in  peacetime. 

Comptroller  wartime  manpower  requirements  are 
generated  during  the  annual  Force  Sizing  Exercise 
(FORSIZE).  The  primary  reason  these  manpower 
requirements  have  been  understated  is  that  the  Comptroller 
FORSIZE  guidance  has  been  inadequate.  Therefore,  we  have 
initiated  a  study  with  the  Air  Force  Management  Engineering 
Agency  (AFMEA)  to  review  Comptroller  wartime  functional 
guidance. 

The  initial  step  in  this  functional  guidance  review  is  the 
development  of  a  Comptroller  wartime  concept  of  operations, 
a  task  scheduled  to  be  finalized  by  April  1983.  Major 
Command/ Separate  Operating  Agency  (MAJCOM/SOA) 
Comptrollers  will  then  develop  command-unique 
supplements  to  this  concept  of  operations.  Based  on  this 
Comptroller-developed  documentation,  the  Air  Force 
Management  Engineering  Agency  will  develop  manpower 
estimating  tools  to  translate  our  concept  of  operations  into 
wartime  manpower  requirements.  Upon  completion  of  this 
project,  scheduled  for  December  1983,  our  Comptroller 
functional  guidance  will  be  published  in  the  WMP-1  to  be 
used  by  MAJCOM/SOA  Comptrollers  in  developing  their 
wartime  manpower  requirements  during  the  annual 
FORSIZE  process.  The  end  result  of  this  project  should  be 
a  distinct  improvement  in  our  wartime  manpower  posture. 

Wartime  Exercises.  PROUD  SABRE  83,  held  from  25 
October  to  5  November  1982,  was  a  major  Joint  Chief  of 
Staff  exercise  which  included  real-time  mobilization  of 
several  dozen  Reserve  and  Guard  units  on  the  weekend  of 
30-31  October  1982.  Lessons  learned  reports,  submitted  by 
MAJCOM/SOA  Comptrollers  and  ADP  Single  Managers, 
indicated  overall  Comptroller  play  was  highly  successful  and 
beneficial. 

On  the  plus  side,  our  Comptroller  personnel  performed 
extremely  well  during  the  processing  of  the  Reserve  and 


Guard  units.  The  only  recurring  problem  was  the  failure  of 
many  reservists  to  have  a  current  Leave  and  Earnings 
Statement  in  their  possession.  Four  other  areas  were  identi- 
fied by  MAJCOM/SOA  Comptrollers  as  requiring  action: 


The  need  for  more  designed-in  Comptroller  play. 

The  need  to  keep  Comptroller  players  in  the  loop  on  message 

traffic  and  status  reports. 

The  need  for  more  involvement  by  base  level  Comptrollers. 

The  need   for   more  improved  contingency/mobilization 

planning  at  all  levels. 


The  next  two  major  exercises,  WINTEX-CIMEX  83  and 
PRESSURE  POINT  84,  will  have  limited  levels  of 
Comptroller  involvement  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
exercises.  Sometime  this  summer,  we  plan  to  host  a 
conference  to  coordinate  future  exercise  inputs  and  develop 
a  concept  of  operations  for  future  exercise  planning. 

Project   AC    90.    We   briefed   Project   AC    90   at   the 

Comptroller  Executive  Session  and  have  provided  copies  of 
the  AC  90  document  to  the  MAJCOMs  for  subsequent 
distribution  to  Base  Comptrollers.  The  document  provides 
a  Comptroller  view  of  the  future  and  summarizes  programs 
underway  which  will  affect  the  way  in  which  we  operate. 
One  of  the  benefits  of  Project  AC  90  is  a  corporate  view 
of  where  we  are  heading  and  the  means  of  getting  there.  We 
will  update  the  document  annually  to  reflect  the  current  status 
of  each  program. 

Comptroller  Officer  Career  Management  Program.  Since 
we  are  not  directly  in  the  officer  assignment  business,  a 
reasonable  question  is,  Why  forward  a  copy  of  my  Individual 
Officer  Career  Development  Plan  to  AF/ACX?  The  answer 
is,  we  need  those  plans  to  extract  information  used  to  assess 
the  personal  desires  of  our  officers  compared  to  mission 
needs  of  the  Air  Force.  Coupled  with  demographic  data 
developed  for  us  by  PALACE  DOLLAR,  the  information 
you  provide  allows  us  to  deal  with  such  issues  as  the  balance 
between  desired  and  available  career  broadening 
opportunities,  the  mix  of  career  broadening  interest  within 
and  among  Comptroller  functional  areas,  the  annual  rate  of 
career  broadening  needed  to  sustain  a  multi-disciplined 
Comptroller  officer  force,  etc,  etc.  By  providing  the 
Headquarters  USAF  Comptroller  Plans  Group  (AF/ACX) 
a  copy  of  your  career  plan  (as  outlined  in  the  Comptroller 
Officer  Career  Development  Guide),  you  help  us  help  the 
entire  career  field.  W 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 


Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 


by  CMSgt  Elmer  L.  Barnes 


Recognition— An  Avenue  Toward  Motivation  and  Retention 


Successful  supervisors  and  leaders  in  any  profession  or 
occupation,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have 
mastered  the  techniques  of  motivating  their  people.  Research 
by  motivators,  behavior  scientist  and  management  scholars, 
i.e.,  White,  Herzberg,  Litsky,  Hampton  and  others,  as  well 
as  numerous  Air  Force  military  studies,  concur  with  the 
correlation  between  recognition,  motivation  and  retention. 
It  is  human  nature  for  people  to  repeat  behavior  which  leads 
to  reward.  On  the  other  hand,  behavior  which  does  not  result 
in  reward  or  which  may  even  lead  to  punishment,  is  not 
normally  repeated.  In  one  way  or  another  we  have  all 
accepted  this  concept  and  have,  in  fact,  utilized  it  as 
supervisors.  The  concept  forms  the  basis  for  the  importance 
of  worker  recognition. 

We  all  realize  that  a  pat  on  the  back  or  more  formal 
recognition  can  be  a  meaningful  personal  motivator  for  a 
worker.  But  just  as  important,  recognition  provides  a 
management  tool  with  which  a  supervisor  can  guide  worker 
behavior.  You  're  doing  a  good  job  provides  information  to 
the  individual  about  his  or  her  effectiveness  in  various 
situations.  This  feedback  acts  as  a  standard  or  yardstick  for 
future  behavior.  Recognizing  your  people  is  an  inexpensive 
reward  for  outstanding  effort. 

The  majority  of  people,  through  involvement  with  their 
job,  are  motivated  to  do  things  which  have  a  high  probability 
for  the  rewards  and  recognition  they  value.  Consequently, 
job  satisfaction  and  level  of  performance  are  closely  affected 
by  the  periodic  attainment  of  such  rewards. 

It  is  very  easy  to  determine  the  organizations  where 
morale,  motivation  and  retention  are  at  a  high  level.  These 
organizations  will  far  excel  the  effectiveness  of  those  units 
where  morale,  motivation  and  retention  are  problems. 

Successful  managers  have  one  thing  in  common.  They  all 
hold  a  strong  belief  in  recognition  programs  and  techniques. 
Their  deserving  people  are  recognized  with  a  deep  sense  of 
sincerity  and  organizational  pride.  Supervisors  involved  in 
this  phase  of  the  management  process  take  emotional 
involvement   in   recognition   programs   which   pay   them 


invaluable  dividends  at  all  levels  of  their  organizations.  We 
must  use  .our  supervisors,  NCOs,  and  other  personnel  in 
discussions  of  problem  solution  versus  problem 
identification.  This  allows  supervisors  and  workers  to  feel 
their  experience,  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  are 
recognized  by  leaders  who  invite  their  talents  to  participate 
in  problem-solving  decisions.  They  then  become  more 
dedicated  to  the  mission's  success. 

Praise  given  to  an  individual  or  group  for  excellence  in 
the  performance  of  a  task  is  important  to  succesful 
recognition.  Praising  the  efforts  of  workers  in  public  ensures 
not  only  the  recipient  knows  about  a  good  performance  or 
accomplishment  but  also  alerts  peers  and  superiors  about  their 
effectiveness.  Feedback  on  accomplishments  by  praising  their 
efforts  must  also  be  timely  to  the  event.  Saying  what  a  great 
job  was  done  has  little  impact  if  the  work  was  accomplished 
a  month  or  more  ago. 

Using  recognition  to  motivate  workers  can  be  most 
effective  using  less  formal  methods.  Drop  by  the  work  area 
to  give  verbal  praise  and  a  pat  on  the  back;  put  pictures  of 
achievers  on  bulletin  boards;  use  handwritten  notes  to  praise 
accomplishments;  and  recognize  accomplishments  during 
staff  meetings— these  are  excellent  methods  of  informally 
letting  people  know  they  are  doing  excellent  work  and  their 
efforts  are  appreciated  by  you.  Beware,  however,  too  much 
praise  can  defeat  your  purpose  and  become  meaningless— 
be  sure  it's  warranted. 

As  managers  we  can  motivate  our  personnel  toward  more 
effective  mission  accomplishment  because  they  will  be 
motivated  to  do  more  effective  work.  People  who  have  job 
satisfaction  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  will  have  high 
morale  and  this  will  lead  to  a  higher  retention  rate  of  our 
best  qualified  personnel. 

The  Air  Force  spends  a  lot  of  valuable  dollars  on  training, 
recruiting,  professional  military  education,  and  retaining 
valuable  resources.  By  properly  recognizing  the  talents  of 
deserving  personnel  will  encourage  them  to  do  even  better. 
What  can  you  do? 


% 
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Comptroller  Civilian  Career 
Management  Program 


by  Mr  Anthony  Colucci 
Accounting  and  Finance  Representative 


What's  Happening  .  .  .  CCCMP 


Cadre  Selection  Process:  The  most  recent  Cadre  selection  cycle 
is  progressing  well.  Results  of  the  GS/GM-13— 15  phase  were  revealed 
early  in  February.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  process  for  selecting 
the  GS-lls  and  GS-12s  began.  Interviews  for  this  second  phase  of  the 
current  cycle  should  be  completed  by  mid-May,  with  Cadre  selections 
to  be  announced  by  the  end  of  June.  Approximately  225  additional  Cadre 
members  will  be  identified  during  these  two  phases.  New  Cadre 
members  will  be  contacted  by  a  PALACE  Team  representative  and 
will  be  required  to  submit  an  Individual  Development  Plan. 

Training  and  Development:  Since  the  training  and  development 
article  (published  in  the  October  1982  issue  of  The  Air  Force 
Comptroller),  the  Training  and  Development  Panel  has  met  twice  with 
significant  results.  Major  accomplishments  are: 

Career  Guide:  A  Career  Guide  is  currently  in  the  coordination 
process  with  subsequent  publication  scheduled  for  mid-year.  This 
Career  Guide  includes  career  ladders,  master  development  plans, 
and  other  career  planning  information  for  supervisors  and  employees 
in  all  occupational  series  covered  by  the  CCCMP.  The  guide  was 
developed  around  a  wide  range  of  objectives  which  include  clarifying 
career  ladders,  identifying  specific  options  and  opportunities, 
counseling,  and  maintaining  an  efficient  system  to  fill  positions  and 
provide  training  and  development  opportunities.  Further,  the  guide 
explains  the  individual  development  process  emphasizing  how 
employees,  in  conjunction  with  their  supervisors,  influence  what 
happens  to  their  careers.  All  program  registrants  and  other  individuals 
interested  in  planning  their  career  options  should  review  the  Career 
Guide  and  incorporate  it  into  their  career  planning  and  development 
process. 

Intern  Program:  A  Comptroller  Management  Intern  Program  has 
been  developed  with  the  primary  objective  being  to  identify 
individuals  who  have  the  potential  to  become  key  managers  within 
the  Air  Force.  To  test  the  program's  effectiveness,  a  pilot  effort  for 
these  positions  is  being  implemented  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH. 
The  recruitment  process,  followed  by  the  screening,  ranking, 
interviewing  and  selection,  began  in  early  February.  The  selectees 
will  be  assigned  a  mentor  who  will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  counseling  and  evaluation  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  A 
system  of  periodic  evaluaion  to  include  at  least  an  annual  evaluation 
by  the  Training  and  Development  Panel  and  a  recommendation  as 
to  promotion  or  removal  of  each  intern,  will  be  made. 


Executive  Position  Document:  The  Career  Executive  Position  Panel 
met  in  September  1982  and  reviewed  the  proposed  Position  Document 
as  well  as  the  revised  criterion  for  identifying  positions  to  be  covered 
by  the  program.  The  Policy  Council,  in  December  1982,  approved  the 
revised  Position  Document  which  was  recently  distributed  to  all 


MAJCOMs,  SO  As,  DRUs,  and  CCPOs  with  a  1  February  1983  date. 
This  Position  Document  is  a  valuable  tool  in  managing  program 
resources. 

Program  Effectiveness  Panel:  The  Program  Effectiveness  Panel 
met  in  early  February  to  evaluate  the  program's  progress  since  its 
implementation.  Areas  evaluated  included:  PALACE  Team  manning, 
milestone  review,  Policy  Council  action  items,  program  indicators, 
interview  process,  program  referral  system,  costs/benefits,  and  the 
Management  Information  Summary.  The  panel's  evaluations  and 
recommendations  will  be  presented  to  the  Policy  Council  at  its  May 
1983  meeting. 

Management  Information  Summary:  The  Management 
Information  Summary  (MIS)  will  be  a  publication  including  a  variety 
of  data  relating  to  the  program,  its  management,  affirmative  action 
goals,  the  Executive  Cadre,  the  program  referral  system,  and 
centrally-managed  training.  The  MIS  should  provide  managers  a 
mechanism  to  understand  the  program,  stimulate  new  ideas,  and 
effectively  evaluate  and  manage  the  career  program.  Suggestions 
in  this  area  are  welcomed  and  should  be  directed  to  the  PALACE 
Team. 

Communicators:  Inclusion  of  the  communicators  in  the  CCCMP 
became  fully  operational  on  1  December  1982.  The  CCCMP  Executive 
Position  Panel  identified  110  of  the  existing  290  GS-12  and  above 
communication-related  positions  Air  Force-wide  as  meeting  program 
inclusion  criteria.  These  positions  will  be  filled  through  the  career 
program  referral  system.  Additionally,  a  recent  policy  change  has 
allowed  us  to  add  approximately  46  GS-11  positions  (391  and  393 
series).  In  view  of  this  change,  all  GS-9  and  above  civilians  who  qualify 
for  the  391/393  series  are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  CCCMP  and  may 
register  by  submitting  AF  Form  2675  to  their  servicing  Civilian 
Personnel  office. 


Conclusion:  It  is  important  for  all  program  registrants  to  periodically 
review  their  career  briefs  and  ensure  that  their  experience,  training, 
and  awards  are  properly  recorded.  Program  referrals  and  ultimately 
selections  are  based  on  your  record.  Additionally,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  you  update  your  geographical  preference  statement  (AF 
Form  2675)  for  only  those  locations  and  grades  where  you  would  accept 
a  position.  Detailed  summaries  will  be  maintained  and  three  CERT 
declinations  will  be  reported  to  the  Policy  Council  for  possible  deferral 
action. 

The  CCCMP  can  only  provide  you  the  tools  and  opportunities  for 
career  progression  and  satisfaction.  The  ultimate  responsibility  of  good 
career  management  rests  with  you— the  supervisor  and  employee.    « 
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1982  CCCMP  Executive  Cadre  Selections 

(GM/GS-13— 15  Alphabetical  Listing  by  Name,  Occupational  Series,  Command  and  Geographical  Location) 


Allen,  Larry  R.,  0334,  AFCC,  Pentagon 
Back,  Donna  J.,  0501,  AFSC,  W-P 
Bailly,  Anita  J.,  1520,  AFCC,  Pentagon 
Bain,  Richard  A.,  0560,  AFSC,  Hanscom 
Barbino,  Michael  V.,  0510,  AFAA,  Andrews 
Bauman,  Charles  E.,  0334,  TAC,  Langley 
Bennett,    Charles    E.,    0560,    HQ    USAF, 

Pentagon 
Bias,  Jimmy  D.,  0301,  AFLC,  Tinker 
Bobbish,  Charles  E.,  1515,  AFSC,  Hanscom 
Boland,  Paul  S.,  0334,  AFCC,  Pentagon 
Brooks,  Mary  L.,  0560,  AFLC,  W-P 
Broske,  Paul  P.,  0560,  HQ  USAF,  Pentagon 
Brown,  Thomas  L.,  0391,  AFCC,  W-P 
Carlson,  Warren  A.,  0501,  AFSC,  Los  Angeles 
Carnigan,  Dennis  H.,  0345,  AFSC,  Hanscom 
Cava,  George  V.,  0505,  1947  Admin  Support 

Group,  Pentagon 
Consuelos,  Saul  A.,  0391,  AFCC,  Scott 
Cooper,  Stanley  A.,  0334,  AFCC,  Hanscom 
Cox,  Joe  B.,  Jr,  0501,  ATC,  Randolph 
Crawford,  Billy  D.,  0391,  AFCC,  Scott 
Criddle,  Marion  E.,  0334,  AFCC,  Pentagon 
Curtis,  Ronald  W.,  0391,  AFCC,  W-P 
Davis,  Charles  W.,  0560,  TAC,  Langley 
DeGrasse,  Patricia,  0560,  AFSC,  Andrews 
DeMello,  Richard  A.,  0345,  AFSC,  Hanscom 
Dias,  John,  0334,  ATC,  Randolph 
Drumtra,  Donald  W.,  0391,  AFCC,  Scott 
Dunn,  Derald  R.,  0510,  AFAFC,  Lowry 
Ebersold,  Robert  M.,  0560,  AFSC,  Los  Angeles 
Elliott,  Fred  W.,  0560,  HQ  USAF,  Pentagon 
Foley,  Patrick  W.,  0334,  AFCC,  Gunter 


Ford,  Robert  I.,  0510,  AFCC,  Gunter 
Friedel,  Louis  A.,  Jr,  0510,  AFLC,  Robins 
Frye,  Robert  A.,  1550,  AFSC,  Hanscom 
Gibson,  John  D.S.,  1515,  AFSC,  W-P 
Goldstayn,  Alan  B.,  0801,  AFSC,  Andrews 
Goodman,  Harold  L.,  0334,  SPACECOM, 

Colorado  Springs 
Hargett,  Reginald  G.,  0510,  AFSC,  Andrews 
Harris,  Harold  B.,  Jr,  0345,  AFLC,  W-P 
Haucke,  James  K.,  0560,  AFSC,  W-P 
Hefner,  William  T.,  0510,  AFLC,  W-P 
Heydinger,    Gerald   N.,   0301,    AFSC,    Los 

Angeles 
Hickey,    Warren    F.,    0393,    SPACECOM, 

Colorado  Springs 
Hilliard,  Edward  C,  0510,  AFLC,  Robins 
Hogan,  Thomas  P.,  0501,  AFSC,  W-P 
Hunsucker,  Jane  J.,  0334,  AFCC,  Pentagon 
Iadeluca,  Joseph  P.,  0334,  AFCC,  Alexandria 
King,  Rita  A.,  0334,  AFAFC,  Lowry 
Kopp,  Stephen  D.,  1520,  AFCC,  Pentagon 
Kramer,  Arthur  S.,  0560,  AFCOMS,  Kelly 
Kuper,  Richard  M.,  0560,  SAC,  Offutt 
Laffoon,  Gwendolyn  L.,  0510,  AFAFC,  Lowry 
Lefavor,  Susan  N.,  0510,  AFAFC,  Lowry 
Lomas,  Donald  J.,  0510,  AFAFC,  Lowry 
Lord,  John  C,  0334,  AFSC,  Patrick 
Malik,  Dennis  F.,  0301,  AFSC,  Eglin 
Marotta,  Paul  J.,  1510,  AFAA,  Hanscom 
Martin,  John  W.,  0391,  AFCC,  Hickam 
Massey,  Alfred  J.,  0510,  AFAA,  Norton 
Mathes,  Gloria,  J.,  0505,  AFLC,  Tinker 
Mayhan,  Albert  J.,  Jr,  0334,  AFCC,  Gunter 


Mi-Bride,  Regina  S.,  0345,  AFLC,  Tinker 
Mooney,  Thomas  M.,  0501,  AFSC,  Hanscom 
Moore,  William  T.,  0510,  AFAA,  Norton 
Morrison,  Clarence,  0334,  TAC,  Tinker 
Neufeld,  Jerome  C,  0510,  AFAA,  Kelly 
Nugent,  James  M.,  0510,  AFAA,  Norton 
Papalios,  Gust  P.,  0345,  AFLC,  W-P 
Radakovich,    Mildred,    0301,    AFSC,    Los 

Angeles 
Raisio,  Gary  W.,  0510,  AFAFC,  Lowry 
Retta,  Edward  C,  0510,  AFAA,  Hill 
Rice,  Lyle  E.,  0510,  USAFE,  Ramstein 
Richins,  Nolan  C,  0301,  AFLC,  Hill 
Salter,  James  W.,  Jr,  0510,  AFAA,  Norton 
Sanders,  Charles  L.,  0391,  AFCC,  Scott 
Schlageter,  Gary  J.,  0334,  AFAFC,  Lowry 
Schreiner,  Lawrence,  0560,  AFLC,  Hill 
Sellers,  James  M.,  0334,  AFCC,  Gunter 
Souza,  William  J.,  0510,  AFAA,  Norton 
Stapleton,  Lowell  Roger,  0510,  AFAA,  Hill 
Stein,  Harold  W.,  0510,  ATC,  Randolph 
Trull,  Charles  W.,  0510,  ATC,  Maxwell 
Vint,  James  E.,  0501,  AFSC,  Los  Angeles 
Vorhis,  Ronald  L.,  0501,  AFSC,  W-P 
Ward,  Clarence  E.,  Jr,  0510,  ATC,  Randolph 
Watts,  W.  Jack,  0334,  AFLC,  W-P 
Wilson,  Kipton  L.,  0510,  AFAA,  Norton 
Wong,  Derrick  D.H.,  0510,  AFAA,  Hickam 
Wrede,  Billy  L.,  0510,  AFAA,  Bitburg 
Wulsin,  Frederick  R.,  0510,  AFAA,  Norton 
Yard,  Roger  L.,  0334,  AFLC,  Hill 
Zavaler,  Saul  A.,  1520,  AFCC,  Pentagon 
Zimmerman,  Bruce  K.,  0510,  AFAA,  W-P 


_    $ 


Outstanding  Auditors  for  1982 


Officer  Auditors  of  the  Year 


Capt  Gerald  W.  Lapoint 

Audit  Manager 

Gunter  AFS,  AL 


Capt  Norman  R.  Lechtenberg 
Staff  Auditor 
Hill  AFB,  UT 


Enlisted  Auditor  of  the  Year 

MSgt  Charles  H.  Synder 

Staff  Auditor 

Barksdale  AFB,  LA 


Civilian  Auditor  of  the  Year 


ffl 


At 


Mr  James  D.  Powell 

Staff  Auditor 

Nellis  AFB,  NV 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


3750th  Tech  Training  Group 

COMPTROLLER  TRAINING  BRANCH 


Colonel  Glenn  L.  Stewart,  Commander 


Comptroller  Staff  Officer  Course— Guest  Speaker  Program 


The  Comptroller  Staff  Officer  Course  (CSOC)  is  a  seven-week 
officer  advanced  resident  training  course  designed  to  expand  the 
technical  knowledge  of  middle  managers  in  comptroller  specialities. 

An  integral  element  of  the  course  curriculum  is  the  Guest  Speaker 
Program.  This  program  has  been  expressly  designed  to  give  our 
CSOC  students  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  accomplished  senior 
leaders  from  all  levels  and  specialities  within  the  Comptroller  career 
field  and  gain  insight  into  their  combined  experience  and  knowledge. 
Students  hear  expert  presentations  on  duties  and  functions  as  well 
as  problems  and  issues.  Equally  important,  Air  Force  initiatives 
and  how  they  impact  the  comptroller  business  are  presented  and 
discussed. 


Our  academic  environment  provides  an  excellent  forum  for 
informal  and  candid  interchange  of  attitudes  and  opinions  impacting 
job  performance  and  career  development. 

The  Guest  Speaker  Program  is  a  most  valuable  and  profitable 
training  adjunct  to  the  CSOC.  We  in  the  Comptroller  Training 
Branch  have  enjoyed  a  high  level  of  support  from  throughout  the 
Comptroller  community  and  are  looking  forward  toward  expanding 
participation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  sharing  your  area  of  expertise,  via  the 
CSOC  Guest  Speaker  Program,  please  call  Captain  John 
Thompson,  Autovon,  736-2726,  for  additional  information. 


Maj  Gen  George  C.  Lynch,  Commander  AFCOMS— Guest  Speaker 


Brig  Gen  D.  Lynn  Rans,  HQ  USAF  (ACF)— Guest  Speaker 


Faculty  of  the  Comptroller  Staff  Officer  Course 
Sheppard  AFB,  TX  76311 

AUTOVON  736-2726 


Cost  &  MA— Data  Automation 
Capt  John  A.  Thompson  Jr— Course 
Supervisor.  BS:  Eng  Mgmt,  USAF  Academy; 
MS:  Mgmt,  Troy  State  Univ;  MS:  Ops 
Research,  Naval  Post-graduate  School. 
Background:  MA  and  Budget. 


Budget-  A  FOLDS 
Capt  Conrith  W.  Davis.  BAA:  Business 
Admin,  Fayetteville  State  University;  MA: 
Planning    &    Public    Admin,    Pepperdine 
University.  Major  Background:  Budget. 


Accounting  &  Finance 
Capt  Mark  O.   Goble.   BS:   Accounting, 
Montana  State  University.  Major  Background: 
Accounting  &  Finance  and  Budget. 
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Mr  Joseph  A.  Roj  (GM-1 5)  is  Chief,  Systems 
Concept  Group,  Directorate  of  Accounting  & 
Finance,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force 
(Pentagon),  Washington,  D.C. 


Air  Force  Logistics  Command 


Bailey,  Larry  H.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/LMZCB 
Brooks,     Gary     S.,     to     GS-12;     HQ 

AFLC/ACBOO 
Campbell,    Marion    W.,    to    GM-13;    HQ 

AFLC/LMZCI 
Caudill,    Archie    G.,    to    GM-13;     HQ 

AFLC/LMDRR 
Chatelain,  Allan,  to  GS-12;  OO-ALC/ACDTS 
Clark,  William,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC/ACDMM 
Curtis,  Billie  A.,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC/ACDDA 
Keithley,    Terry    P.,    to    GM-14;    HQ 

AFLC/ACFM 
Korody,     Janis     R.,     to     GS-12;     HQ 

AFLC/LMZCF 
MacGregor,    Donald    G.,    to   GM-13;    HQ 

AFLC/LMOO 
Moore,      William,      to      GS-12;      HQ 

AFLC/ACBOS 
O'Gorman,    Kenneth    P.,   to   GM-13;    HQ 

AFLC/ACFC 
Parkinson,    Bobby,    to    GS-13;    OC-ALC/ 

ACDDP 
Parrill,  Wanda  F.,  to  GS-12;   HQ  AFLC/ 

LMORM 
Pfeiffer,   David   E.,  to  GS-12;   HQ  AFLC/ 

LMVTF 
Rand,  Eugene,  to  GS-12;  OO-ALC/ACFSA 
Reese,  William  R.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZCL 
Schiel,    Martin    B.,    to    GS-12;    OC-ALC/ 

ACDDM 
Stover,  Jimmy,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC/ACDDM 
Winslette,  Emerson  H.,  to  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ 

ACDT 


Tactical  Air  Command 


Davis,  Charles  W.,  to  GM-13;  HQ  TAC/ACB 
Lachance,  Roland  J.,  to  GS-12;  USAFTFWC/ 

ACF 
McQuinn,  Phillip,  to  CMSgt;  56  TTW/ACF 


AF  Audit  Agency 


Akervick,      Robert      C,      to      GS-12 

McChord  AFB 
Beard,       D.       Michael,      to      GM-13 

Ramstein  AB 
Beard,       Judith        I.,        to       GS-12 

McClellan  AFB 
Boone,       Karen       E.,       to       GM-13 

Clark  AB 
Borek,       Stanley      A.,       to      GS-12 

Plattsburgh  AFB 
Brand,    Anita    V.,    to    GS-12;    Robins 

AFB 
Byrd,    John    E.,    to    GS-12;    Torrejon 

AB 
Coldren,      Dennis      E.,      to      GS-12; 

McGuire  AFB 
Cooley,       John       B.,       to       GM-14; 

Norton  AFB 


DePrato,    John    C,    to    GS-12;    Elgin 

AFB 
Hanby,      George      E.,      to      GM-13 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Jackson,      Edward      H.,      to     GS-12 

Shaw  AFB 
Knepper,     Beverly     M.,     to     GM-13 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Leslie,  Danny  B.,  to  GS-12;  Pease  AFB 
Lyons,  Charles  J.,  to  GM-13;  Dover  AFB 
Mallett,  Myra  J.,  to  GS-12;  Offutt  AFB 
Massaro,  Joseph  A.,  to  GS-12;  Bitburg  AB 
Newcomb,     Douglas    E.,    to    GM-14; 

McClellan  AFB 
Rau,  Russell  A.,  to  GM-13;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Reeve,  Rita  M.,  to  GS-12;  Sheppard  AFB 
Roland,  Larry  A.,  to  GM-13;  Kirtland  AFB 
Runyon,  Rex  E.,  to  GS-12;  Tyndall  AFB 
Shields,  Margaret  S.,  to  GS-12;  McClellan 

AFB 
Stubblebine,  Thomas  J.,  to  LTC;  Pentagon 
Tattersall,  Peter  R.,  to  GS-12;  Offutt  AFB 
Thompson,  David  L.,  to  GS-12;  Shaw  AFB 
Tucker,  Daniel  S.,  to  GS-12;  Davis-Monthan 

AFB 
Whalen,  Timonthy  T.,  to  GM-13;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Yarber,   Gary  D.,  to  GS-12;  Travis  AFB 
Yu,  Tse-ing  E.,  to  GS-12;  Wright-Patterson 

AFB 
Zimmerman,  Russell  W.,  to  GM-13;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 


Pacific  Air  Forces 

Nakao,     Richard    T.,    to    GS-12;    HQ 

PACAF/ACD 
Seng,  Virginia  R.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  PACAF/ACD 


AF  Communications  Command 

Bacon,  James  L.,  to  GS-12;  AFCCPC 
Bellamy,  Harrison,  to  GS-12;  AFDSDC 
Buchenau,  Bernie,  to  GS-12;  AFCCPC 
Craig,  Henry,  to  GS-14;  AFDSDC 
Dunbrack,  M.A.,  to  GM-14;  AFDSDC 
Hsiao,  Benjamin  K.,  to  GS-13;  FEDSIM 
Kirk,  Freddie  F.,  to  Maj;  AFASPO 
Maloney,  Ralph  W.,  to  GS-12;  AFCCPC 
Manning,  Dee  A.,  to  GS-12;  AFCCPC 
Petrakis,  John  M.,  to  GS-12;  FEDSIM 
Reed,  John  E.,  Jr.,  to  GS-12;  AFCCPC 
Reick,  Kenneth  C,  to  GS-14;  FEDSIM 
Schuster,  Jacquelyn,  to  GS-12;  AFCCPC 
Voelker,    Joyce    N.,    to    GS-13;    FEDSIM 


Military  Airlift  Command 

Evans,  Patricia,  to  GS-12;  63  MAW/ACFA 
Franco,  John  M.,  to  LTC;  1605  MASW/AC 
Perry,  Louis  M.,  to  GS-12;  63  MAW/ACFM 
Ridgely,  Lorraine  C,  to  GS-12;  76  ALD/ACB 


AF  Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Benda,  Marvin,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Bender,  John,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/CP 
Clark,  Vicky,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/PS 
Coffman,  Gerald,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/RP 
Cooper,  Merle,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/CP 
Davis,  James,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Eichner,  Harold,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/FS 
Elgin,  Gary,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Elzea,  John,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/CP 
Gaddy,  Danny,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/PS 
Halseth,  Jerry  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Jones,  Bob,  to  GS-14;  AFAFC/XS 
Mester,  John,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/JA 
Samson,  Art,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/CP 
Shields,  Gerald,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Shipman,  Dennis,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Swahn,  Jackie,  to  G2-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Traverso,  Michael,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Tyler,  Douglas,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Vincent,  Larry,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/AD 
Williams,  John,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Wingate,  Richard,  to  SMSgt;  AFAFC/RP 
Yanda,  William,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 


Air  Training  Command 

Epply,  J.W.,  to  GM-14;  HQ  ATC/ACB 
Palmer,  William  C,  to  SMSgt;  Mather/AC 
Tidd,  Henry  L.,  to  SMSgt;  Columbus/ACD 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Augsburg,    Fredrick   W.,    to   GM-13;    HQ 

ASD/ACPM 
Billard,  Beatrice  M.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ASD/ 

ACPM 
Bingham,  Beverly  J.,  to  GM-13;  HQ  ASD/ 

ACPM 
Fatkin,  John  A.,  to  GS-13;  HQ  AFSC/ACC 
Hammond,  Marlene,  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFSC/ 

ACC 
Lucero,  Joseph  L.,  Jr,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFCMD/ 

ACFC 
Miniard,  Helen  J.,  to  GS-13;  HQ  ASD/ACBM 
Nilson,  Linda  S.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Nocito,     Kenneth     S.,     to     LTC;     HQ 

RADC/ACM 
Ordway,  Judy,   to  GS-12;   HQ  ESD/ECU 
Schmidt,   Donald   F.,  to  GM-13;  AFWAL/ 

ACFC 
Sherwood,  Robert,  to  GS-14;  HQ  ESD/XRP 
Shields,  Bertrand  E.,  to  GM-13;  HQ  ASD/ 

ACPM 
Smith,  Joan  C,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Thompson,  Robert,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ESD/ACC 
Vogel,  Donna  J.,  to  GS-13;  HQ  ASD/ACCC 
Weltman,  Edward,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ESD/TCGX 
White,  George  D.,  to  GM-14;  HQ  AFSC/ACC 


HQ  USAF 

Gillespie,  Steve,  to  LTC;  AF/ACBMP 
Monson,  Olga,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBMB 
Zook,     Robert    to    GS-14;    AF/ACBIO 


III 
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Col  Hug 


Col  John  W.  Ballentine,  Chief,  Area  Audit  Office, 
Hanscom  AFB,  MA  (23  years  of  service).  (No  photo 
available.) 

Col  Herbert  L.  Green,  Director  of  Program  Control, 
Deputy  for  Strategic  Systems,  Headquarters, 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
OH  (23  years  of  service).  (No  photo  available.) 

Col  Donald  F.  Hug,  Chief,  Data  Automation  Branch, 
Comptroller,  Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center, 
McClellan  AFB,  CA  (301/2  years  of  service). 

Col  Duane  E.  Oyler,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
Comptroller,  Headquarters,  Electronic  Security 
Command,  San  Antonio,  TX  (28Vz  years  of  service). 


Col  Oyler 


Air  Force 
Logistics  Command 

Baxter,  Billie,  GS-9;  SM-ALC/ACDUT 
Beeland,  Willie  O,  GS-5;  WR-ALC/ACFTCB 
Berg,  Betty  A.,  GS-8;  HQ  AFLC/LMR 
Burton,  Margaret,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFSC 
Campbell,  Martha  H.,  GS-7;  WR-ALC/ACFG 
Clark,  Roberta,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFSC 
Crane,  Hazel  R.,  GS-4;  AGMC/ACDS 
Davis,  Jewel,  GS-6;  SA-ALC/ACFMA 
Dubois,    Jeandickson,    GS-11;    SA-ALC/ 

ACDME 
Eiten,  Orville,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFMS 
Eli,  William  R.,  GS-11;  SM-ALC/ACDUE 
Garcia,  Santiago,  GS-11;  SA-ALC/ACDME 
Gordon,  Myrtle  F.,  GS-4;  WR-ALC/ACFP 
Hannahs,  Ernest  J.,  GS-11;  AGMC/ACF 
Harrell,  Jackson  E.,  GS-1 1 ;  WR-ALC/ACDCF 
Hiner,  George  F.,  GS-1 2;  HQ  AFLC/LMVTI 
Hood,  Leonard  A.,  GS-6;  OC-ALC/ACFG 
Howard,  Donald,  GM-13;  HQ  AFLC/LMZCI 
Ivey,  Mildred  V.,  GS-7;  HQ  AFLC/LMOOA 
Jackson,  Letty,  GS-7;  SA-ALC/ACFCI 
Jimenez,  Mary  Sue,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACDS 
Kidman,  Ruth,  GS-7,  OO-ALC/ACFCM 
Koechley,  Rita  J.,  GS-9;  HQ  AFLC/LMOOA 
Lassiter,  Junedia  P.,  GS-6;  WR-ALC/ACFSA 
Lawson,  Powers  O,  GM-14;  WR-ALC/ACDA 
Lewis,  Leola  E.,  GS-4;  AGMC/ACDS 
Loudermilk,  Loyd,  GS-1 2;  OC-ALC/ACDDP 
Marker,  Herbert  J.,  GS-1 2;  2750  ABW/ACM 
Martinez,  Consuelo,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFSC 
Miller,  Dorothy,  GS-5;  HQ  AFLC/ACF-5 
Minamyer,    Bertram    C,    GS-12;    HQ 

AFLC/ACBOS 
Morisse,  Adeline,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFTC 
Mullikin,  Jessie  A.,  GS-5;  WR-ALC/ACFTCB 
Phillips,  Lela  B.,  GS-11;  WR-ALC/ACFCM 
Porter,  Diane  M.,  GS-7;  SM-ALC/ACDSA 
Powell,  James  R.,  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACMAI 
Quintanilla,  Ben  M.,  GS-1 3;  SA-ALC/ACDS 
Reyes,  Silvio,  GS-9;  SA-ALC/ACFCI 
Rivera,  Pablo,  GS-1 4;  SA-ALC/ACDS 
Roberts,  Carolyn,  GS-6;  WR-ALC/ACFSC 
Robertson,  Shirley,  GS-6;  SA-ALC/ACFMA 
Rodriguez,  Elvira,  GS-8;  SA-ALC/ACDS 
Sawyer,  John  F.,  GM-13;  HQ  AFLC/LMZRR 


Sayre,  Helen,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFSC 
Skipper,  Roy  L.,  GM-14;  WR-ALC/ACB 
Springier,  Kathleen,  GS-6;  SA-ALC/ACFTT 
Staylor,  Marie  H.,  GS-7;  WR-ALC/ACDSN 
Stribling,  Mary,  GS-7;  SA-ALC/ACDS 
Taylor,  Pope  H.,  GS-11;  WR-ALC/ACDSN 
Thornsberry,  Edna,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFTT 
Toti,  Fred  J.,  GS-9;  SM-ALC/ACDSA 
Villagrana,  Maria;  GS-7;  SA-ALC/ACDRE 
Villarreal,  Gil;  GS-9;  SA-ALC/ACDS 
Whybrew,       Earnest,       GS-11;       HQ 
AFLC/LMOAE 


Air  Force  Accounting 
&  Finance  Center 

Adams,  Louise;  AFAFC/AJ 
Black,  Florence;  AFAFC/TC 
Butler,  Ellen;  AFAFC/AJ 
Coleman,  Lola;  AFAFC/MP 
Cornelson,  Ezra;  AFAFC/TC 
Denny,  Evelyn;  AFAFC/MP 
Dubravac,  Josephine;  AFAFC/AJ 
Kemp,  Syvilla;  AFAFC/MP 
Miyazawa,  May;  AFAFC/MP 
Myers,  Olive;  AFAFC/MP 
Noiderhut,  Emily;  AFAFC/AJ 
O'Hanahan,  Howard;  AFAFC/AJ 
Patterson,  Dora;  AFAFC/MP 
Ross,  Freddie,  SMSgt;  AFAFC/XS 
Sanden,  Shirley;  AFAFC/AJ 
Smith,  Sara;  AFAFC/CW 
Stephenson,  Douglas;  AFAFC/TC 
Wilkins,  Thomas;  AFAFC/JA 


AF  Systems  Command 

Aultman,  John  L.,  GS-7;  HQ  AD/ACFCS 
Hendricks,    Charles    W.,    GM-13;    HQ 

WSMC/ACB 
Hoover,  Marion  C,  CMSgt;  HQ  AD/ACSP 
Hruska,     Constance     O.,     GS-7;     HQ 

AFSC/ACFP 
Meyers,  Vera  M.,  GS-5;  HQ  ASD/ACPM 
Milligan,  Thomas  S.,  MSgt;  HQ  AD/ACCE 


Radford,  Norma  A.,  GS-11;  HQ  ASD/AC 
Shorrock,  Lois  J.,  GS-5;  HQ  ESD/ACFPC 
Sutherland,     Coleman,     GM-14;     HQ 
ASD/ACBS 

AF  Audit  Agency 

Cook,  John  D.,  SMSgt;  Norton  AFB 
Corn,  Palmer  B.,  GM-13;  Lowry  AFB 
Hayes,  Dennis  R.,  Maj;  Randolph  AFB 
Lavigne,  Normand  G.,  MSgt;  Kunsan  AB 
Walk,  Wayne  D.,  Sr;  LTC;  W-P  AFB 
Wechsler,  Charles,  CMSgt;  W-P  AFB 


Air  Training  Command 

Chambers,  Mary  J.,  GS-7;  Laughlin/ACB 
Forster,  Agnes,  GS-5;  Randolph/ACF 
Goffinett,  Mildred,  GS-6;  Lackland/ACF 
Hyde,  Clayton,  GS-6;  Keesler/ACF 
Martin,  Henry,  GS-12;  HQ  ATC/ACD 
McMurtry,  Eloise,  GS-5;  Williams/AC 
Morrow,  Thomas  R.,  SMSgt;  Maxwell/ACF 
Olivares,  Juan,  MSgt;  HQ  ATC/ACD 
Rieden,  Kenneth  R.,  TSgt;  Chanute/ACF 
Rudolph,  Leo  E.,  SMSgt;  Lowry/ACF 
Rumfelt,  William  R.,  CMSgt;  HQ  ATC/ACD 
Smith,  Mary,  GS-5;  Laughlin/ACFM 
Williams,  Joseph  S.,  GS-12;  HQ  ATC/ACFF 
Wolfe,  Sybil  E.,  GS-11;  Laughlin/ACB 


Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

Pike,  George;  AFDSDC 
Richards,  Sidney;  AFDSDC 
Richardson,  Samuel  P.,  TSgt;  HQ  AFCC/AD 
Taylor,  Henry  C,  Jr,  TSgt;  AFCCPC 
Wilmoth,  Woodrow  R.,  SMSgt;  AFCCPC 
Wilson,  Lawrence;  AFDSDC 

HQ  USAF 

Snellings,  William  L,  GS-13;  AF/ACBIO 
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*  A  Star  for  Col  Charles  D.  Metcalf  * 

••••••••••*•••••••••••*•********************** 


In  December  1982,  Colonel  Charles  D.  Metcalf  was 
selected  for  promotion  to  Brigadier  General.  Brigadier 
General  (Selectee)  Charles  D.  Metcalf  is  Deputy  Director 
of  Budget  Operations,  Office  of  the  Comptroller, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force  (HQ  USAF),  Washington,  DC 
(Pentagon). 

Brig  Gen  (S)  Metcalf  was  born  on  18  June 
1933  in  Anamosa,  Iowa,  and  graduated  from 
Anamosa  High  School  in  1951.  He  graduated 
from  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in 
1955,  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  He 
received  a  master's  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Michigan  State  University 
in  1964.  He  completed  the  Air  Force  Squadron 
Officer  School  in  1962,  and  the  Air  War  College 
in  1974. 

On  30  October  1955,  B/G  (S)  Metcalf  entered 
the  Air  Force  as  a  Distinguished  Graduate  of  the  Coe  College 
Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Commissioning 
Program.  His  initial  assignment  was  as  Accounting  and 
Finance  Officer  (AFO),  USAF  Hospital,  Wimpole  Park, 
England.  In  1958  he  became  AFO  at  Donaldson  AFB,  SC. 
He  was  next  assigned  as  AFO  at  George  AFB,  CA,  where 
he  served  until  1962. 

B/G  (S)  Metcalf  became  the  first  accounting  and  finance 
officer  to  be  assigned  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  He 


activated  the  first  AFO  in-country  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base 

in  1962. 
Upon  completion  of  graduate  work  at  Michigan  State 

University  in  1964,  he  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  Air 

Defense  Command  (HQ  ADC)  as  chief  of  the  Operations 

Division,  Directorate  of  Budget. 

B/G  (S)  Metcalf  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Staff 
as  Programs  Officer  in  the  Office  of  Aerospace 
Programs  in  1967.  In  1968  he  was  selected  to 
serve  as  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Financial 
Management. 

He  returned  to  HQ  ADC  in  1971  and  served 
for  nearly  two  years  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Budget  for  the  command.  After  graduating  from 
Air  War  College  in  1974,  he  became  Director 
of  Budget  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 

Staff,  Comptroller,  Headquarters  Military  Airlift  Command 

(HQ  MAC). 
B/G  (S)  Metcalf  returned  to  the  Pentagon  in  1975  as 

Deputy  Chief  of  the  Operations  Appropriation  Division, 

Directorate  of  Budget,  HQ  USAF. 
Returning  to  HQ  MAC  in   1976,  he  again  served  as 

Director  of  Budget  until  1978.  In  July  1978,  he  became 

MAC's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff ,  Comptroller.  He  assumed  his 

present  position  in  June  1982. 


ii 
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AF  Reserve 

Wernette,  Earl  P.,  GS-12;  HQ  AFRES/ACB 

Military  Airlift  Command 

Bailey,  Arthur  B.,  SMSgt;  62  MAW/ACF 
Bilotti,  William  L,  GS-12;  HQ  MAC/ACMI 
Boomhower,    Margaret    A.,    GS-12;    HQ 

MAC/ACIAS 
Collier,  Doris  M.,  GS-11;  HQ  MAC/ACB 
Conley,  Mosene,  GS-9;  Det  1,  76  ALD/ACF 
Cook,  Fannie,  GS-5;  63  MAW/ACFMMC 
Cox,  Clara,  GS-7;  63  MAW/ACFA 
Dowers,  Estella  L,  GS-7;  438  MAW/ACFD 
Drummond,  Ben  A.,  TSgt;  76  ALD/ACB 
Farrell,  Marjorie,  GS-6;  1606  ABW/ACFT 
Graves,  Frances,  GS-7;  63  MAW/ACFD 
Hannah,  Mary,  GS-7;  63  MAW/ACFA 
Jeffries,  Doris,  GS-8;  Det  1 ,  76  ALD/ACF 
Martinez,  John,  GS-9;  1606  ABW/ACFQ 
Medbery,  Virginia,  GS-6;  443  MAW/ACFM 
Ramsey,  Robert  M.,  GS-12;  HQ  MAC/ACIAS 
Snowden,  Fred  C,  GS-12;  HQ  MAC/ACIAS 


Stifter,  Janet  S.,  GS-6;  314  TAW/ACFA 
Yohn,  Paul  H.,  Jr,  SMSgt;  436  MAW/ACFQ 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

Miyashiro,  Beatrice,  GS-5;  15  ABW/ACFPC 
Valentine,  Phyllis,  GS-5;  15  ABW/ACFPC 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Culross,  David  E.,  GS-11;  305  AREFW/ACB 
Dunlap,  Hulon  H.,  GS-7;  97  BMW/ACF 
Haggerty,  Margaret,  GS-6;  416  BMW/ACF 
Mackey,  Regina,  GS-5;  7  BMW/ACF 
Marcinkowski,     Florence,     GS-5;    416 

BMW/ACF 
Masengill,  Betty,  GS-8;  7  BMW/ACF 
McWayne,  Francis  E.,  GS-1 1 ;  92  BMW/ACM 
Roberts,  Thomas  J.,  Capt;  8  AF/ACM 
Sager,  Kenneth  F.,  GS-11;  410  BMW/ACB 
Steelman,  Jerry  N.,  Maj;  321  SMW/AC 
Taylor,  Grant  S.,  Jr,  MSgt;  100  AREFW/ 

ACF 
Vestal,  Perry  M.,  LTC;  7  BMW/AC 

$    


Tactical  Air  Command 

Baniewicz,  Paul,  MSgt;  USAFTFWC/ACF 
Conover,  Louise  M.,  GS-9;  20  AD/ACM 
Crowe,  James  G.,  MSgt;  31  TTW/ACF 
Gentry,  Charlie  L,  CMSgt;  1  TFW/ACF 
Grimm,  Alden  K.,  MSgt;  832  AD/ACF 
Lane,  John  M.,  TSgt;  USAFTFWC/ACF 
Overway,  Lawrence  P.,  SMSgt;  12  AF/AC 
Robson,  Donald  E.,  LTC;  354  TFW/AC 
Serna,  Alfred,  SMSgt;  347  TFW/ACF 
Smith,  Jacquelyn  J.,  GS-11;  31  TTW/ACF 


US  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Baillon,  Eva;  7350  ABG/ACB 
Chennault,  Willodeane;  86  TFW/ACF 
Cole,  Kenneth  E.,  SMSgt;  401  TFW/AC 
Hoagboon,  Frederick,  MSgt;  513  TAW/AC 
Mobley,  Thomas  H.,  SMSgt;  36  TFW/AC 
Mueller,  Emilie;  7350  ABG/ACF 
Self,  J.A.,  MSgt;  HQ  USAFE/AD 
Short,  Joyce;  513  TAW/AC 
Starr,  M.V.,  Capt;  7100  ABG/ACF 
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How  the  Air  Force  Accounting  &  Finance  Center  Began 


by  General  Edwin  W.  Rawlings  (USAF  Retired) 
First  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force 


The  following  is  an  account  of  what  I  recall  of  the  origin 
of  our  Accounting  and  Finance  Center. 

The  year  was  1947.  The  Air  Force  was  a  new  branch  of 
the  armed  forces  and  in  June  1946  I  had  been  appointed  as 
the  Comptroller  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

All  through  the  hearings  on  the  National  Defense  Bill  of 
1947,  the  Air  Force  witnesses  were  asked  over  and  over  if 
they  intended  to  duplicate  the  services  being  provided  by  the 
Army  such  as  Engineer  Corps,  construction,  finance,  medical 
services,  etc.  The  answer  was  always — no,  we  will  continue 
to  utilize  Army  services. 

About  a  year  after  we  had  separated  from  the  Army,  I  was 
called  in  to  the  Chief  of  Staffs  office  (General  Vandenberg). 
He  had  a  large  bundle  of  letters  in  his  hand.  He  said,  Ed, 
we  have  trouble.  Wives  and  mothers  of  our  airmen  in  Europe 
are  not  receiving  their  allotment  checks.  I  said,  that  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Army.  He  said,  yes,  I  know,  but  you  fix  it. 

What  a  challenge.  I  returned  to  my  office  and  mulled  over 
the  problem.  I  recognized  that  we  had  to  make  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  situation. 

I  talked  the  problem  over  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Gene  Zuckert.  We  agreed  that  I  should  seek 
outside  help.  Accordingly,  I  called  Colonel  Knox  Phagan, 
who  had  served  me  well  during  the  settlement  of  terminated 
contracts.  After  some  discussion,  Phagan,  who  was  a  CPA, 
said  he  would  be  down  in  a  few  days. 

When  we  separated  from  the  Army  I  had  been  able  to  get 
the  transfer  of  several  of  the  best  finance  officers  of  the  Army 
to  the  Air  Force— Colonel  Ken  Webber,  Jack  Gilchrist  and 
Colonel  Tom  Corwin. 

Colonel  Phagan  arrived  and  organized  a  team  consisting 
of  himself,  Ken  Webber  and  Tom  Corwin  to  study  the 
problem. 

All  agreed  on  the  criteria  for  a  finance  center.  Good 
communications  by  rail,  air,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and 
a  potential  supply  of  clerical  labor.  Also,  the  cost  was  to  be 
minimal. 

The  team  went  on  its  way  and  was  back  in  about  two  weeks 
with  a  proposed  solution.  They  had  found  a  group  of  fine 
brick  warehouses,  recently  declared  surplus  by  the  Army  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  The  only  trouble  was  that  the  city  of 
Denver  was  taking  over  the  buildings  for  municipal  use. 
Colonel  Phagan  called  on  the  mayor  to  see  if  he  would 
relinquish  the  buildings.  The  mayor  was  not  very  enthusiastic 
until  Knox  told  him  we  would  be  hiring  some  3,000 
permanent  civilian  employees.  The  mayor  immediately 
became  cooperative  and  said  he  would  help. 

Also,  it  was  clear  to  Colonel  Phagan  that  costs  of  the 
modifications  of  the  buildings  would  be  in  the  order  of 
$50,000.  In  all  other  respects  the  site  met  the  criteria  that 


we  had  set  out. 

I  had  a  presentation  prepared  that  spelled  out  the  problem 
and  provided  a  solution. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  staff  of  the  House  Armed  Forces 
Committee  and  won  their  complete  approval.  The  head  of 
the  committee  arranged  for  me  to  talk  with  the  chairman, 
Carl  Vinson. 

I  gave  Mr  Vinson  the  briefing,  almost  crying,  for  the  poor 
wives  and  mothers  who  were  not  receiving  their  allotment 
checks.  Mr  Vinson's  first  question  to  me  was  General,  have 
you  talked  with  anyone  on  the  Hill  about  this?  I  had  been 
very  careful  on  this  score  and  was  able  to  answer,  no. 

Mr  Vinson  said,  down  in  Millageville,  Georgia,  (his  home 
town)  we  have  a  hospital  built  by  the  Navy  near  the  end  of 
the  war  that  might  make  a  good  finance  center.  It  is  not  being 
adequately  used  by  the  VA.  If  that  is  not  suitable,  there  is 
a  resort  hotel  in  Savannah  that  the  Army  used  as  a  hospital 
during  the  war  and  that  might  be  suitable. 

Mr  Vinson,  I  said,  /  will  be  on  the  way  in  the  morning. 
I  took  General  Webber  and  we  flew  south.  We  had  never 
seen  such  a  beautiful  hospital!  It  was  built  of  brick,  marble, 
stainless  steel  and  copper,  all  critical  materials  during  the 
war.  It  was  complete  with  beautiful  operating  rooms,  all  with 
the  latest  equipment,  a  swimming  pool,  green  houses,  tennis 
courts,  flying  field  and  nursery.  You  name  it  and  they  had 
it!  However,  it  could  not  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  an 
efficient  Finance  Center.  We  proceeded  to  Savannah  where 
we  found  a  dilapidated  old  group  of  buildings.  It  would  have 
to  be  completely  rebuilt  to  fit  our  needs  and  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question. 

We  returned  to  D.C.  and  I  called  on  Mr  Vinson.  I  said, 
Mr  Vinson,  I  have  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  hospital— it 
would  be  a  crying  shame  to  cut  it  up  for  a  Finance  Center 
that  would  still  be  inadequate.  Mr  Vinson,  you  know  the  Air 
Force  does  not  have  a  hospital  and  this  would  make  a  good 
one. 

General,  you  can  have  your  Finance  Center  in  Denver, 
said  Mr  Vinson. 

We  immediately  modified  the  warehouse  and  organized 
the  buildings  to  provide  a  good  efficient  flow  of  paper  work. 
The  work  was  completed,  personnel  were  hired  and  the  Air 
Force  was  in  the  finance  business. 

It  was  not  long  until  operations  were  in  full  swing  and  the 
deficiencies  in  allotments  were  overcome. 

The  Finance  Center  in  Denver  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  34  years  and  no  unsolvable  problems  have  been 
encountered.  This  is  how  the  Air  Force  got  its  own  Finance 
Center  (known  today  as  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center),  in  spite  of  testimony  before  Congress  that 
we  would  not  duplicate  Army  Services. 
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USAF  Comptrollers' 
Information  Management  Conference 

by  lLt  Joe  Lokey 
Financial  Systems  Analyst— AFDSDC 


The  first  USAF  Comptrollers '  Information 
Management  Conference  was  held  at  the  Air  Force  Data 
Systems  Design  Center  (AFDSDC),  Gunter  AFS, 
Alabama,  on  25  March  1983.  The  conference  brought 
together  several  USAF  Major  Command  Comptrollers, 
AFDSDC  personnel,  and  Air  Staff  Comptroller 
representatives  to  discuss  the  information  and  data 
system  needs  of  the  future  for  the  entire  Air  Force. 
Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Air 
Force,  chaired  the  conference  and  gave  the  opening 
remarks.  His  mandate  to  the  conferees  was  clear — We 
must  find  ways  to  meet 
growing  numbers  of 
complex  information 
requirements  within  our 
current  manpower  ceilings. 
This  translates  into 
creating,  handling, 

transmitting,  and  managing 
our  information  more 
efficiently. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Popple, 
other  key  Comptroller 
people  in  attendance  were: 

Mr  Jack  Umphrey,  Deputy  Director  of  Budget,  HQ 
USAF  (AF/ACB),  Washington,  D.C.; 

Brig  General  D.  Lynn  Rans,  Commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 
(AFAFC/CC),  Denver,  Colorado; 

Mr  Allen  Babbitt,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff /Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  (AFSC/AC),  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland; 

Mr  C.  Ronald  Hovell,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff/Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  (AFLC/AC),  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio; 

Col  Allen  Lang,  Commander  of  the  Air  Force  Data 
Systems  Design  Center  (AFDSDC/CC),  Gunter  AFS, 
Alabama; 

Col     Richard     Dyer,     Deputy     Chief 
Staff/Comptroller,    Headquarters    Strategic 
Command  (SAC/ AC),  Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska; 

Col      Steve      Opitz,      Deputy      Chief 
Staff /Comptroller,  Headquarters  Tactical  Air  Command 
(TAC/AC),  Langley  AFB,  Virginia; 


of 
Air 

of 


Col  Mark  Worrick,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff/Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Training 
Command  (ATC/AC),  Randolph  AFB,  Texas; 

Col  John  Finan,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff/Comptroller,  Headquarters  Military  Airlift 
Command  (MAC/ AC),  Scott  AFB,  Illinois; 

Col  Basil  Pflumm,  Director  of  Cost  &  Management 
Analysis,  HQ  USAF  (AF/ACM),  Washington,  D.C.; 

Col  Walt  Liss,  Chief,  Comptroller  Plans,  HQ 
USAF  (AF/ACX),  Washington,  D.C.;  and 

Col  Wayne  Pedersen,  Chief  of  the  Comptroller 
Support   Directorate,    Air 

?m  Force    Accounting    and 

I  Finance  Center  (AFAFC/ 

tm.  CW),  Denver,  Colorado. 
Presentations  were  given 
by  Col  Steve  Hunt 
(AF/ACD)  and  Maj  Dennis 
Samic  (AFAFC/CW).  An 
overview  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  Phase  IV  hardware 
was  given  by  Lt  Col  Fred 
Mellor  of  the  Air  Force 
Automated  Systems 

Program  Office  (AFASPO). 

The  conference  focused  on  the  need  for  a  functional 
framework  (Information  Support  Architecture)  which 
describes  the  relationship  between  comptroller 
information  needs  at  all  levels  and  how  they  may  be 
integrated  through  development  of  a  data  systems 
framework  (Systems  Support  Architecture).  Col  Lang 
provided  an  overview  of  the  soon  to  be  published  Base 
Information  System  Architecture  (BIS A)  portion  of  the 
Base  Information  Master  Plan.  The  BISA  provides  the 
foundation  for  developing  a  strategic  plan  to  be 
implemented  in  evolutionary  steps  as  dictated  by 
functional  user  requirements,  technological  availability, 
and  financial  constraints.  The  approach  marries  well 
with  the  recently  published  Comptroller  Information 
Master  Plan.  The  conferees  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  planning  directive  that  would  establish  a  planning 
process  to  create  long-range  plans;  approve,  manage, 
and  coordinate  programs  that  implement  the  plan;  and 
ensure  involvement  at  all  organizational  levels. 
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Project  Warrior 

and 

Comptrollership 


by  Maj  Claude  R.  Lamoureux 


In  the  past  decade,  Air  Force  people  (as  well  as  the  institution 
itself)  have  edged  away  from  warfighting  as  a  state  of  mind,  and 
toward  an  eight-to-five  mindset.  This  perception  has  caused  Air 
Force  leaders  to  initiate  a  change  process  that  will  create  a 
professional  mission-oriented  force.  The  vehicle  for  change  is  called 
Project  Warrior. 

Gone  forever  are  the  names  Patton,  Mitchell,  Arnold  and  Spaatz. 
The  institution  known  as  the  War  Department  is  now  called  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  1960s  influx  of  managerial  attitudes 
within  the  department  has  dulled  our  senses  as  to  what  our  role 
really  is— airpower.  Gone  forever  are  the  days  of  unlimited 
resources  and  the  luxury  of  outlasting  our  enemies.  We  must  now 
recognize  that  our  future  victory  or  defeat  will  depend  on  what  we 
have  available  at  the  onset.  As  General  George  S.  Patton  has  said, 
you  don 't  win  a  war  by  using  your  resources,  you  win  by  having 
your  enemy  use  his. 

The  Warrior  Concept: 

The  Project  Warrior  program  is  simply  a  start  to  make  us  more 
aware  of  why  the  Air  Force  exists.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  program 
is  summed  up  by  former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Lew 
Allen,  Jr.: 

We  are  trying  to  inspire  in  our  people  a  desire  to  understand  more 
and  to  explain  better  how  airpower  really  contributes  to  modern 
warfare.  Furthermore,  Project  Warrior  is  an  informal,  voluntary 
program  that  units  can  tailor  to  their  own  interests. 

I'm  sure  that  as  you  read  the  term  "airpower"  you  probably 
asked,  Why  do  I  have  to  look  at  this?  I'm  in  the  Comptroller.  I'm 
not  in  Operations,  my  business  is  support. 

This  may  be  a  consideration;  however,  the  facts  are  only  28 
percent  of  all  Air  Force  officers  are  in  rated  AFSCs  and  only  45 
percent  of  all  Air  Force  officers  are  rated. 

As  General  Allen  has  stated,  Project  Warrior  can  be  tailored 
to  your  own  particular  interests.  Let's  see  how  this  can  be  done 
within  Comptrollership. 

Concept  Implementation: 

Project  Warrior's  basic  tenet  has  been  the  importance  of 
airpower.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  that  is  our  business.  A 
basic  understanding  of  what  airpower  can  do  should  be  understood 
by  every  person  in  the  Air  Force.  The  intricacies  associated  with 
the  use  of  airpower— tactics,  strategy,  and  doctrine— should  certainly 
be  of  interest  to  the  operators.  We,  as  Comptrollers,  must  also  be 
aware  of  airpower  and  its  basic  tenets;  however,  our  primary  interest 
should  be  in  support  of  our  mission  objectives.  As  Air  Force  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff ,  General  Jerome  F.  O'Malley  has  stated,  The  program 
relates  more  to  spirit  than  it  does  to  a  paper  exercise. 

This  "spirit"  can  indeed  be  instilled  within  the  Comptroller  career 
field.  The  implementation  process  is  simple.  It  requires  two  basic 
ingredients:  leadership  and  education.  The  leadership  aspect  has 
already  been  defined  and  implemented.  The  focal  point  on  the  Air 
Staff  is  Plans  and  Operations  (AF/XO).  Local  focal  points  are  being 


established,  are  well  received,  and  motivated.  Commanders  at  all 
levels  are  enthusiastic  and  supportive. 

The  other  ingredient,  education,  is  vested  in  the  professional 
studies  support  program.  Composed  of  selected  readings,  discussion 
guides,  wargaming  resources,  and  other  media,  its  intent  is  to 
develop  an  individual  understanding  of  military  strategy,  tactics, 
and  logistics.  Foremost,  its  goal  is  to  instill  a  better  appreciation 
for  airpower  in  the  nation's  deterrent  and  defense  policy.  Base  level 
libraries  have  been  designated  as  the  office  of  primary  responsibility 
(OPR)  for  this  collection,  storage,  and  dissemination  process. 

We  have  seen  command  direction  implemented  and  resources 
allocated.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  tailor  those  resources  and 
become  involved.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  start  is  to  look  to  our 
unique  heritage  and  see  how  we,  the  money  managers,  have 
progressed. 

A  Look  to  the  Past: 

A  logical  start  is  to  gain  an  insight  into  how  our  government 
developed  its  fiscal  policy.  Basic  direction  is  set  forth  in  Article 
1,  Section  9  of  the  Constitution:  A  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be 
accomplished.  Divergent  views  as  to  the  most  proper  method  of 
accounting  procedures  were  proposed  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  suggested  the  establishment  of  many 
specific  approriations  with  focus  on  specific  purpose  expenditures. 
Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  a  system  of  broad,  general 
appropriations  for  major  programs.  After  much  debate,  Congress 
subsequently  adopted  Jefferson's  specific  appropriations  concept. 
A  summary  of  the  Jefferson  era  showed  that  America  was  indeed 
the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  Revenues  exceeded  expenditures  and 
the  tax  burden  was  very  slight.  Congressional  reluctance  to  surrender 
any  of  its  power,  coupled  with  antagonism  between  the  political 
parties,  denied  the  Secretary  Treasurer  permission  to  revise 
departmental  estimates  or  formulate  financial  management  policy. 
Controls  were  negligible.  The  results  were  extravagances,  waste, 
and  corruption.  It  has  taken  180  years  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  indorse  and  implement  the  financial  managemenl 
recommendations  of  Hamilton  and  delete  the  detailed  bookkeeping 
approach  of  Jefferson.  We  reacted  only  after  the  financial  problem 
reached  crisis  proportions.  The  observations  of  the  past  begin  tc 
ring  true  in  today's  way  of  doing  business.  The  Congressional  role 
in  budgetary  and  fiscal  policy  expands.  Continuing  resolutions  are 
now  becoming  a  way  of  life.  We  are  forced  to  submit  budgetary 
estimates  prior  to  having  our  current  year  appropriations  solidified. 
The  cries  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  continue,  perhaps  louder  thari 
ever.  Are  there  lessons  in  our  past  applicable  for  today? 

Comptrollership  in  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been,  is  being, 
and  certainly  will  be  scrutinized  and  criticized.  Defense  outlays 
impact  on  the  industrial  sector,  ever  increasing  technological 
advancements  coupled  with  an  unquantifiable  output— deterrence, 
makes  our  field  especially  vulnerable. 

The  first  real  test  of  our  Comptroller  system  was  World  War  II. 
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The  U.S.  Army  Finance  Department  faced  a  tremendous  task  during 
this  war.  The  department  disbursed  approximately  $176  billion— a 
staggering  sum. 

The  sudden  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  dictated  immediate  service 
and,  like  most  other  Army  units,  the  Finance  Department  was  ill- 
prepared  to  react.  Having  been  established  in  July  1920,  it  had  never 
operated  in  a  war.  This  lack  of  wartime  experience,  coupled  with 
a  lack  of  foresight  on  the  department's  leadership,  may  have  been 
the  dominant  causes  for  insufficient  preparation. 

Three  basic  deficiencies  were  responsible  for  substandard 
performances:  the  organizational  structure,  personnel 
requirements,  and  office  facilities  and  equipment .  Procedures  which 
had  been  established  and  designed  for  a  stationary  organization  in 
peacetime,  were  applied  to  a  highly  mobile  wartime  operation. 
Simple  operations  such  as  paying  the  troops  became  a  nightmare. 
Large  combat  zones,  currency  exchanges,  and  frequent  movements 
within  the  theatre,  proved  to  be  major  challenges.  Operations, 
reasonable  in  peacetime,  kept  finance  bogged  down  throughout  the 
conflict.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  dedicated  personnel,  lapses  in 
service  could  not  be  prevented.  Under  these  conditions,  fiscal 
administration  could  never  keep  pace  with  tactical  innovations. 

The  primary  lesson  learned  in  World  War  II  is  indeed  a  valuable 
one  and  cannot  be  overlooked— Readiness,  not  only  of  our 
combatants,  but  of  our  support  functions. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Comptrollership  in  the  Air  Force  has  also  not 
been  tested  under  emergency  conditions.  Since  its  inception  in  1947, 
the  Air  Force  has  not  had  to  fully  mobilize  and  exercise  its  wartime 
skills.  The  Korean  Conflict  offered  little  in  the  Comptroller  field 
and  was  not  a  significant  test  of  the  newly  formed  Service's  ability. 
The  Vietnam  Conflict  with  its  far-reaching  impact  on  the  successful 
use  of  airpower,  did  provide  an  opportunity  for  Comptroller 
involvement.  Mobilization  of  numerous  Air  Force  units,  coupled 
with  the  length  of  the  conflict,  did  provide  us  with  some  valuable 
experiences. 

New  concepts  in  regionalized  payments  and  support  facilities 
aided  in  keeping  pay  records  correct.  The  tremendous  resources 
used  in  Vietnam  were  always  subject  to  scrutiny.  Charges  of  waste 
and  abuse  occurred  throughout  the  war.  As  the  war  lingered  on 
and  public  sentiment  became  more  antagonistic,  increased  emphasis 
was  placed  on  improving  efficiency  and  economy. 

A  new  function  also  surfaced  in  this  era— combat  reporting. 
Accountability  for  materiel,  as  well  as  a  cost  consciousness  by  the 
American  people,  required  feedback  as  to  what  resources  were 
expended  to  accomplish  particular  missions.  Some  lessons  learned 
in  Vietnam  can  be  summarized.  Under  less  than  full  mobilization, 
a  regionalized  system  of  operations  centers  feeding  to  organizational 
units  is  feasible;  however,  its  effect  on  mobility  hasn't  really  been 
tested.  In  a  less  than  full-scale  conflict,  public  sentiment  and  anger 
against  military  participation  places  increased  responsibility  on 
Commanders  at  all  levels  to  efficiently  allocate  and  consume 
resources.  A  complete  accountability  for  goods,  as  well  as  after 
the  fact  analysis  on  the  use  of  those  goods,  will  require  accurate 
and  valid  information  gathering  and  storing  systems. 

Today's  Perceptions: 

This  broad  look  at  fiscal  policy  development  and  its  Service  unique 
impact  is  far  from  complete.  The  overall  question  that  we  must  ask 
ourselves  is,  "Have  we  learned?"  Is  today's  Comptroller  different 
from  his  World  War  II,  Korea,  or  Vietnam  counterpart? 

A  basic  motivator  to  General  Allen's  institution  of  Project 
Warrior  is  that  we've  edged  away  from  warfighting,  toward  a 
managerial  mindset.  Theorizing  on  the  differences  between 
management  and  leadership  continues  as  a  topic  of  discussion  at 


all  levels.  Numerous  articles  have  been  written  on  these  twin  subjects 
and  offer  interesting  concepts. 

The  technical  aspects  of  managerialism  have  been  necessary  in 
this  era.  The  quantification  and  ranking  of  alternatives  to  dollars 
is  vital.  This  is  essential  to  insure  our  decisions  are  correct  and 
consistent.  A  basic  precept  to  our  learning  and,  to  the  success  of 
Project  Warrior,  is  to  insure  the  validity  of  our  data  and,  most 
importantly,  to  show  the  mistakes  as  well  as  the  successes.  Ideas 
on  effective  leadership  suggest  that  subordinates  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  to  fail.  This  is  basically  against  all  our  intentions— no 
one  wants  to  be  a  failure,  and  then  publicize  the  fact.  We  must, 
however,  permit  and  encourage  a  dialogue  between  supervisors  and 
subordinates  which  allows  for  dispute  and  questioning.  Junior 
officers  should  not  be  "yes"  men  if  we  indeed  want  to  develop 
leaders.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  the  subordinates  to  fully  evaluate 
and  understand  the  decisions.  There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  boss  is  really  after. 

Professionalism  is  another  key  to  Project  Warrior.  Each  of  us 
has  a  view  on  what  professionalism  is  and  all  know  that 
professionalism  is  present  in  today's  Comptroller.  How  then,  can 
we  best  support  the  Warrior  program?  The  professionalism 
associated  with  a  discipline  is  indeed  essential,  for  acceptance  and 
credibility  within  that  career.  The  mechanical  aspects  of 
Comptrollership  enable  us  to  quantify  unit  and  personnel 
effectiveness.  Cost  estimation  accuracy,  vouchers  processed,  and 
budget  formulation  can  all  be  measured.  Job  professionalism  is  only 
one  side  of  the  coin.  Career,  Air  Force  career,  is  the  other  half. 
We  must  all  be  Service  professionals.  Support  career  fields  have 
an  advantage  over  the  operational  units  in  this  sense.  The  operational 
units  are  the  recipients  of  all  the  support  functions  and  are,  therfore, 
dependent  on  our  outputs.  It's  essential  that  we  provide  those  valid 
and  professional  inputs  to  support  the  end  goal  of  airpower. 

A  survey  conducted  in  1980  polled  students  attending  resident 
courses  of  the  Air  University.  Poll  results  indicated  that  62  percent 
of  all  support  officers  had  a  high  commitment  to  duty  as  compared 
to  48  percent  for  operational  personnel.  It  was  postulated  that 
because  support  officers  "support"  by  nature,  this  equates  to  a 
stronger  sense  of  duty.  It  further  concluded  that  operations,  being 
the  receiver,  is  more  narrow  in  its  scope  and  is  rewarded  by  factors 
outside  of  the  job  area,  such  as  publicity,  flight  pay,  and  retention 
benefits. 

Leadership  and  Professionalism  are  cornerstones  in  our  career. 
It  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  evaluate  our  own  conclusions  and  actions. 

Comptroller  in  Contingency: 

The  primary  reason  for  Project  Warrior  is  to  get  us  back  to  a 
warfighting  state  of  mind.  The  lessons  learned  in  all  previous 
conflicts  won't  do  any  good  unless  we  evaluate  them  and  implement 
their  benefits. 

In  future  contingencies  the  Comptroller  will  be  a  valuable 
participant  to  the  Commander  and  his  decision-making  process.  The 
ever  increasing  value  placed  on  wartime  resources  cannot  be 
ignored.  Unlike  World  War  U,  we  will  not  have  unlimited  resources 
available  to  outlast  our  enemies.  We  can  expect  to  use  our  micro- 
and  mini-computers  to  aid  in  the  allocation  and  accountability 
process  required  in  Vietnam.  In  a  limited  engagement  cost  will 
always  become  a  factor— if  not  at  the  time  of  execution,  then  as 
an  after-the-fact  assessment. 

Formal  guidance  and  direction  for  Comptroller  functional  areas 
is  contained  in  AFR  170-18,  Comptroller  Operations  Under 
Emergency  Conditons.  Our  direction  is  all  encompassing,  To  provide 
the  most  effective  financial  support  within  the  resources  immediately 
available.  The  regulation  further  states  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
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emergency  operations:  restore  financial  controls,  help  the  staff 
account  for  residual  resources,  and  determine  the  level  of  financial 
resources  needed  to  resume  normal  operations. 


Today's  Considerations: 

The  topics  we  have  discussed  are  numerous.  From  Project 
Warrior's  inception  to  the  heritage  of  our  profession,  and,  the  legacy 
we  are  charged  with.  The  next  step  is  to  evaluate  how  we  can  best 
discharge  those  responsibilities.  Let  us  begin  by  first  offering  general 
recommendations  and  follow  with  more  specific  initiatives  that 
require  specialized  execution. 

The  foremost  lesson  learned,  couples  with  the  basic  tenet  of 
Project  Warrior— Readiness.  A  recent  speaker  at  the  Professional 
Military  Comptrollership  School  asked  the  following  question,  If 
we  went  to  war  tomorrow,  what  would  you  eliminate  from  what 
you  're  now  doing?  After  many  answers  were  offered  the  question 
was  asked.  Then  why  don 't  you  eliminate  them  today  if  they  're  not 
that  important?  The  basic  thrust  is  to  create  an  awareness  of  how 
we  do  business  today  and  what  we  perceive  as  essential  to  our 
operations.  We  have  to  look  at  our  tasks  and  begin  to  eliminate 
the  meaningless  tasks  and  master  the  essentials. 

We  have  to  instill  a  sense  of  flexibility  in  our  organization- 
flexibility  to  comply  with  and  properly  execute  our  wartime 
operations  plans.  If  your  organization  is  at  the  base  level  and  your 
wing  is  involved  in  mobility  deployments,  your  role  would  be 
different  than  a  MAJCOM  unit.  As  Project  Warrior  is  to  be 
tailored  to  each  organization,  so  must  your  contingency  plans  and 
organization  be  tailored  to  the  primary  unit  you  support. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Comptroller  organization  show  its 
willingness  and  competency  to  function  in  unit  mobility  exercises. 
The  opportunities  for  analytical  help,  resource  utilization,  and 
resource  allocation  decisions  are  ever  present  and  essential. 

Each  unit  should  solicit  informal  information  on  Comptroller 
lessons  learned.  A  most  valuable  source  of  information  is  present 
within  many  units— the  Vietnam  veteran.  It's  been  approximately 
two  decades  since  that  conflict  started  and  one  decade  since  its  end. 
In  that  time  span,  many  of  our  people  were  affected  by  the  operation. 
Many  of  our  senior  comptroller  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  have 
vivid  experience  of  operating  under  those  conditions.  These 
experiences  must  not  stay  buried.  A  new  generation  of  Comptrollers 
must  be  exposed  to  those  experiences  and  benefit  by  them. 

Specific  Recommendations 

The  following  are  initiatives  that  will  enable  the  Comptroller 
functions  to  effectively  support  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Project  Warrior 
program: 


•  A  Project  Warrior  focal  point  should  be  established  at  the 
Headquarters  AF/ACX  (Comptroller  Plans  Group)  level. 
Primary  responsibilities  should  be  as  a  clearing  house  for  previous 
lessons  learned  in  the  Comptroller  field.  Information  could  be 
disseminated  on  an  informal  basis  using  Project  Warrior  logos 
and  materials. 

•  Comptroller  staffs  should  also  disseminate  and  encourage  local 
Comptrollers  to  brief  applicable  portions  of  special  projects. 
Examples  are  Project  2000  and  Comptrollership  in  the  1990s 
studies. 

•  Lessons  learned  should  be  solicited  from  Comptroller 
personnel  who  were  involved  in  the  Vietnam  Conflict.  These 
experiences  could  be  evaluated,  compiled,  and  disseminated  on 
either  a  formal  or  informal  basis. 

•  Local  Comptrollers  should  be  encouraged  to  advertise  and 
support  the  Project  Warrior  program.  Warrior  subject  matter 
could  be  presented  at  Commanders'  Calls  and  at  local  chapter 
meetings  of  the  American  Society  of  Military  Comptrollers. 

Conclusion 

This  article  is  designed  to  offer  a  brief  insight  into  an  area  that 
has  generated  much  publicity  in  the  Operations  sector.  The  intent 
is  to  show  that  not  all  Air  Force  heritage  is  unique  to  an  aircraft 
flying  to  an  objective  area.  We  all  have  our  objective  areas. 
Operations  strives  to  put  bombs  on  target.  We  strive  to  quantify, 
evaluate,  and  predict  the  future.  History,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be 
a  good  teacher.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  listen  and  to  learn. 
As  stated  by  General  Allen,  Project  Warrior  is  an  awareness.  It 
is  a  state  of  mind.  If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  too  must  be  aware 
and  be  in  that  proper  state  of  mind. 
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University  of  Connecticut  and  an 
MBA  from  Pepperdine  University.  In 
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Comptroller  Enlisted 

Career  Development 

Seminar 


Workshop  Members:  (Left  to  right,  first  row)  MS&Bechtho\d,  CMSgt  r    ,  H,   .,    „  r     T  .„ 

Allen,  Sgt  Briscoe,  SSgt  Brown,  CMSgt  Barnes,  Col  Liss;  (Second  by  COl  Walter  H,.  LISS 

row)  CMSgt  (S)  Tell,  CMSgt  Hanlon,  SSgt  Stradley,  CMSgt 
Enright,  CMSgt  Babcock,  and  CMSgt  (S)  Allan. 

Career  development  is  a  subject  of  continuous  concern  on  the  part  of  the  senior  Comptroller  leadership.  In  the 
recent  past,  career  development  programs  have  been  developed  and  emphasized  for  Comptroller  officers  and  civilians. 
Now,  a  Comptroller  Enlisted  Career  Development  Guide  has  been  drafted  at  a  workshop  held  at  Kirtland  AFB, 
New  Mexico  (11  —  15  April  1983).  The  guide  will  assist  the  Comptroller  enlisted  force  with  career  planning  and 
development. 

Central  to  the  guide  are  model  career  paths  for  people  entering  the  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (691XX) 
and  Financial  Management  (672X1,  672X2)  career  fields.  The  paths  lead  an  individual  from  the  day  he/she  enters 
the  career  field  through  a  thirty-year  career.  They  trace  jobs,  level  of  command,  technical  training,  on-the-job 
training,  career  development  training,  professional  military  education  and  promotion  phase  points.  The  paths  are 
accompanied  by  supporting  charts  and  narratives  which  articulate  what  an  individual  should  do  in  his/her  career 
development  at  particular  phases  in  his/her  career.  Also  listed  are  the  various  technical  schooling  opportunities 
open  to  Comptroller  enlisted  people,  value  of  membership  in  professional  associations,  job  opportunities  an  individual 
may  desire  to  seek  at  the  various  grade  levels,  and  career  counseling  instructions  for  the  supervisor. 

The  workshop  at  Kirtland  AFB  was  composed  of  a  cross-section  of  Comptroller  enlisted  people  in  the  field. 
They  represented  a  cross-section  of  commands,  grade  levels,  and  functional  areas.  The  following  participated 
in  the  workshop: 


CMSgt  Elmer  L.  Barnes 

Comptroller  Chief  Enlisted  Advisor 

Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force 

Washington,  D.C. 

CMSgt  Ray  Enright 

Chief  Enlisted  Advisor 

Headquarters  Operations  Technical  Engineering  Center 

Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico 

CMSgt  Hugh  Hanlon 

Directorate  of  Acccounting  and  Finance 

Headquarters  Air  Training  Command 

Randolph  AFB,  Texas 

CMSgt  Rich  Babcock 

Directorate  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 

Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Command 

Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska 

CMSgt  Baxter  Allen 

Directorate  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 

Headquarters  Military  Airlift  Command 

Scott  AFB,  Illinois 

CMSgt  (S)  Bill  Allen 

Directorate  of  Operations 

Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 

Denver,  Colorado 


CMSgt  (S)  Tony  Tell 

Directorate  of  Budget 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

USAF  Academy,  Colorado 

MSgt  Harold  Bechthold 

Cost  and  Management  Analysis 

1606  Air  Base  Wing 

Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico 

SSgt  Jeffrey  Brown 

Office  of  the  Commander 

Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 

Denver,  Colorado 

SSgt  Nick  Stradley 

Accounting  and  Finance  Office 

4392  Aerospace  Support  Group 

Vandenberg  AFB,  California 

Sgt  Sara  J.  Briscoe 

Financial  Management  Branch,  Comptroller 

Air  Force  Operations  Technical  Evaluation  Center 

Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico 

Col  Walt  Liss 

Chief,  Comptroller  Plans  Group 

Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force 

Washington,  D.C. 


ii : 
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The  group  was  very  enthusiastic  in  its  approach  to  drafting  the  career  development  guide.  They  recognized 
that  it  could  not  only  be  a  source  of  career  guidance  to  Comptroller  enlisted  people  but  also  of  significant  value 
to  NCO,  officer,  and  civilian  supervisors. 


® 
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Automating  the  Base  Budget 


by  Major  Gerald  G.  Hollinger 


The  use  of  data  automation  in  various  Air  Force 
organizations  is  an  interesting  study  in  contrast.  Supply  and 
base  contracting  offices  rely  heavily  on  data  automation,  but 
other  activities,  such  as  billeting  offices,  are  virtually 
untouched  by  the  computer  age.  Accounting  and  finance 
offices  use  mechanized  data  bases  readily  accessible  and 
available  in  a  wide  variety  of  formats.  A  prime  example  is 
immediate  retrieval  of  information  from  an  individual's  pay 
record  centrally  maintained  at  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center.  In  contrast,  base  budget  offices  use  the 
capabilities  of  data  automation  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
Although  these  offices  use  the  accounting  data  base 
extensively,  they  still  perform  major  functions  without  the 
aid  of  computers.  In  the  preparation  of  annual  budgets,  for 
example,  analysts  use  the  same  long,  yellow  spread  sheets 
to  integrate  and  summarize  inputs  from  various  base 
activities.  Budget  officers  still  spend  significant  time  in 
extracting,  computing,  and  formatting  information  on  the 
status  of  funds  for  presentation  to  base  leaders.  Thus,  one 
might  suspect  that  Air  Force  budgetary  functions  are  ripe 
for  automation  or  that  they  could  at  least  become  more 
efficient  by  automating  selected  portions  of  their  work  loads. 

Status  of  Budget  Automation  Efforts 

The  Air  Force  has  adopted  a  top-down  approach  in 
automating  the  budget  process.  Headquarters  USAF  has 
relied  on  automated  budget  submissions  for  years,  and  it  has 
established  a  single  authoritative  data  base  for  tracking  the 
formulation,  justification,  and  execution  of  the  Air  Force 
budget.  At  major  command  (MAJCOM)  level,  automation 
of  budget  functions  has  reached  the  development  stage,  and 
the  first  increment  of  the  Command  Budget  Automated  System 
(CBAS)  is  scheduled  for  implementation  in  August  1984. 
The  first  significant  step  in  automating  base  budget  activities 
came  in  the  form  of  the  Base  Level  Comptroller  Improvement 
Program  (BLCIP). 

This  program  aimed  at  identifying  base  comptroller  tasks 
that  could  be  streamlined  through  the  use  of  small  computers. 
Tests  with  different  configurations  at  five  test-bed  locations 
indicated  that  certain  budget  and  management  analysis  tasks 
could  be  performed  more  efficiently  on  small  computers. 
Specific  budget  tasks  tested  were  control  and  issue  of 
organizational  funding  documents,  training  requirements  of 
the  Resource  Management  System  (RMS)  and  analysis  of 
reprogramming  actions,  reimbursements,  civilian  pay,  and 
supplies.  The  time  spent  on  these  tasks  was  reduced  by  almost 
one-half  at  bases  that  used  the  small  computers,  indicating 
that  computers  in  the  range  of  $15,000  to  $18,000  each  would 
pay  for  themselves  within  six  months. 
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Although  the  budget  tasks  identified  for  application  on 
small  computers  reflect  significant  improvements,  base 
budget  offices  can  do  much  more  to  improve  the  way  they 
conduct  their  business.  The  labor-intensive  task  of  budget 
submissions  is  a  leading  candidate  for  automation.  The  typical 
scene  in  base  budget  offices  today  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  scene  years  ago.  Budget  analysts  work  frantically  with 
numerous  spread  sheets  to  tie  budgets  together  and  produce 
summary  exhibits.  Late  changes  are  either  conveniently  lost 
or  laboriously  integrated  into  numerous  impacted  exhibits. 
Voluminous  budget  submissions  are  then  presented  to  base 
leaders  as  unified  packages,  and,  sometimes,  the  only  real 
decision  is  whether  to  accept  or  reject  entire  products. 
Automation  offers  great  potential  for  correcting  some  of  these 
deficiencies. 

Criteria  for  Automating  Budget  Functions 

The  feasibility  of  automating  any  budgetary  functions  must 
be  tested  against  appropriate  criteria,  and  one  way  to  develop 
criteria  for  guiding  any  effort  in  automation  is  to  identify 
the  needs  of  people  who  will  ultimately  use  the  data. 
Basically,  three  groups  of  people  will  benefit  directly  from 
an  improved  base  budget  capability:  budget  offices  at  higher 
command  levels,  base  leadership,  and  base  budget  offices. 
Budget  offices  at  MAJCOM  levels  must  be  able  immediately 
to  integrate  and  manipulate  the  mechanized  data  provided 
by  the  bases.  Synthesis  of  the  massive  amount  of  data  flowing 
into  MAJCOM  offices  is  an  ominous  task,  and  clear  concise 
communication  of  base  financial  requirements  and  status  is 
essential.  MAJCOM  decisions  that  affect  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  a  given  base  must  be  readily  accommodated 
into  the  data  base  and  effectively  communicated  to  the  base 
involved.  One  way  to  provide  bases  the  necessary  feedback 
is  to  return  mechanized  files  reflecting  MAJCOM 
adjustments.  In  short,  any  automated  system  at  base  level 
must  match  the  automated  system  at  MAJCOM  level,  and 
data  bases  must  be  constructed  in  a  manner  that  allows  easy 
manipulation  of  the  data  and  communication  of  changes. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  flow  of  budget  data  between 
MAJCOM  and  base  levels,  any  effort  to  automate  must 
consider  the  benefits  to  base  leaders.  Commanders  at 
base/wing  level  already  receive  an  abundance  of 
information— too  much  in  some  cases.  Automation  efforts 
must  focus  on  capabilities  to  manipulate  large  volumes  of 
financial  data  in  a  meaningful  and  expedient  manner.  The 
primary  aim  should  be  to  aid  commanders  in  making  financial 
management  decision.  Thus,  budget  offices  must  develop  the 
ability  to  present  concise  information  requiring  commanders' 
attention  and  provide  alternatives  to  aid  them  in  the  decision- 
making process. 
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To  provide  necessary  data,  automation  must  significantly 
tpand  the  analytical  capabilities  available  to  budget  analysts, 
omputer  software  should  enable  analysts  to  run  "what  if' 
:enarios,  such  as  the  impact  of  a  civilian  pay  raise  of  five 
ercent  on  the  budget.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
ipabilities  of  budget  personnel,  automation  must  provide 
nough  free  time  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
ipabilities.  Especially  during  the  preparation  of  budgets, 
lechanized  analytical  tools  will  be  useless  if  analysts  are 
ot  freed  from  other  time-consuming  tasks. 

The  impact  on  budget  personnel  is  also  an  important 
ansideration  in  selecting  appropriate  computer  hardware  and 
3ft ware  to  support  automation  of  the  base  budget.  Many 
udget  personnel  have  neither  the  ability,  time,  nor 
lclination  to  conduct  their  own  computer  programming. 
'hus,  a  standard  software  package  should  be  available  for 
ommon  tasks  and  should  allow  flexibility  for  additional  or 
nique  base  applications.  Other  important  considerations 
iclude  the  capability  for  processing  classified  data, 
xpanding  to  meet  increased  demands  on  the  computer 
ystem,  and  interfacing  with  other  computers  in  the  Air  Force 
iventory. 

An  Approach  to  Automation 

Adherence  to  these  broad  criteria  will  help  determine  the 
iest  approach  for  automating  the  base  budgeting  process, 
toove  all,  automation  at  base  level  should  be  similar  to  the 
pproach  to  be  used  at  MAJCOM  level.  Effective 
ommunication  and  integration  of  budgetary  data  between 
he  two  levels  depend  on  data  bases  of  similar  construction. 
^  consistent  approach  will  also  reduce  the  training  required 
>f  budget  analysts  who  must  learn  both  systems.  With  the 
:xception  of  ouday  plans  generally  not  prepared  at  base  level, 
najor  functions  planned  for  automation  at  MAJCOM  level 
ire  equally  applicable  at  base  level. 

Such  functions  include  on-line  capability  for  fund  control 
ind  retrieval,  obligation  plans,  unfunded  requirements,  and 
tutomated  budget  submissions.  On-line  fund  control  will 
mable  budget  analysts  to  receive,  issue,  and  control  funds 
hrough  the  computer.  Analysts  will  be  able  to  retrieve 
iccounting  data  on  a  real-time  basis  in  any  desired  format 
Jirough  remote  terminals.  This  capability  will  allow 
immediate  production  of  information  on  the  status  of  funds 
for  use  in  financial  committee  meetings.  Automation  will 
simplify  the  time-consuming  process  of  inputting  obligation 
plans  into  the  computer,  checking  the  inputs  on  voluminous 
listings,  and  making  corrections.  This  will  enable  analysts 
to  produce  plans  mechanically  on  the  basis  of  historical 
obligation  data  and  input  necessary  adjustments  through 
remote  terminals.  An  automated  system  will  also  mechanize 
unfunded  requirements  now  manually  maintained  and 
transmitted  to  higher  headquarters.  Although  the  portion  of 
the  system  containing  the  automated  budget  submission  will 
initially  incorporate  only  the  operating  appropriation, 
commands  will  have  the  capability  to  receive  a  machine 
readable  data  file  containing  the  most  recent  Force  and 


Financial  Program  from  Headquarters  USAF.  Analysts  can 
use  remote  terminals  for  updating  budget  files  to  reflect 
MAJCOM  positions,  and  they  will  also  have  access  to  cost 
models  for  civilian  pay  and  flying  hours  to  aid  in  producing 
budget  estimates.  The  commands  can  then  create  mechanized 
files  for  the  two  main  budget  submissions— the  Financial 
Plan  and  the  Operating  Budget— by  extracting  data  from  the 
Force  and  Financial  Program,  cost  models,  historical 
accounting  data,  and  staff  inputs.  The  summary  exhibits 
normally  submitted  with  the  budget  will  be  produced 
automatically  from  mechanized  budget  files.  In  essence,  the 
Command  Budget  Automated  System  will  increase  the 
capabilities  of  analysts  in  MAJCOM  budget  offices  and  free 
them  from  mundane,  labor-intensive  activities. 
Mechanization  of  the  same  functions  at  base  level  would  yield 
similar  results,  but  the  benefits  of  an  automated  budget 
submission  would  depend  on  the  approach  used  in  developing 
the  budget. 

The  Air  Force  currently  has  an  automated  budget 
submission  of  sorts.  Some  bases  submit  punched  cards  with 
their  budget  justifications  to  major  commands,  but,  since 
these  cards  are  produced  after  the  budgets  have  been  fully 
developed,  they  merely  represent  numerical  summaries  of 
the  end  product.  In  other  words,  the  mechanized  portions 
of  the  budgets  contribute  nothing  to  the  development  of  the 
budget  and  merely  impose  additional  work  loads  on  budget 
offices.  Obviously,  a  totally  new  approach  is  warranted  to 
insure  maximum  benefits  from  automation. 

The  automated  system  at  Headquarters  USAF  provides  a 
useful  model  for  developing  similar  systems  at  MAJCOM 
and  base  levels.  Basically,  the  system  operates  on  the  premise 
that  Air  Force  leaders  must  approve  any  changes  from  the 
baseline  figures  contained  in  the  most  recent  Force  and 
Financial  Program.  Exercise  guidance  containing  approved 
budgetary  adjustments  is  distributed,  and  the  various 
functional  areas  provide  inputs  showing  the  impact  of  the 
change.  All  inputs  associated  with  a  particular  budget  issue 
(e.g.,  addition  of  a  squadron)  have  an  identifying  control 
number  that  allows  discrete  identification  of  the  total  cost 
of  that  issue.  Flexible  retrieval  capabilities  allow  budget 
analysts  to  extract  information  in  virtually  any  format— by 
organization,  program  element,  element  of  expense,  budget 
issue,  etc.  Deletion  of  the  costs  associated  with  a  single  issue 
can  be  eliminated  with  a  single  entry  through  a  remote 
terminal  if  a  decision  is  made  to  drop  an  initiative  from  the 
budget.  This  issue-oriented,  incremental  approach  to 
budgeting  is  equally  appropriate  for  base  budget  submissions. 

Potential  Impact  of  Automation 

An  issue-oriented  automated  budget  would  significantly 
improve  resource  management  at  base  level  by  correcting 
several  deficiencies  in  the  current  process.  Presently,  a  base 
organization  may  surface  a  new  budget  requirement  that  will 
have  an  impact  on  another  organization,  but  there  is 
insufficient  cross-communication  to  ensure  surfacing  of 
associated  requirements.  In  addition,  the  total  cost  of  any 
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particular  budget  initiative  is  often  hidden  and  spread  among 
numerous  pages  in  the  budget  submission.  For  example,  the 
justification  and  resource  requirements  associated  with  the 
addition  of  a  flying  squadron  would  be  spread  among  various 
program  and  expense  elements  throughout  the  budget 
document.  This  practice  results  in  a  duplicative,  voluminous, 
and  virtually  unmanageable  budget  submission,  especially 
as  the  submissions  are  aggregated  at  higher  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  issue-oriented  budget  submission 
would  show  the  justification  and  resource  requirements  of 
a  budget  item  in  a  single  identifiable  package.  A  submission 
in  this  form  would  enable  wing  commanders  and  higher 
headquarters  to  quickly  assess  and  communicate  the  impact 
of  their  decisions  on  funding.  The  financial  management 
board  could  increase  its  participation  in  the  budget  process 
by  examining  and  establishing  priorities  for  budget 
increments.  And,  through  a  remote  terminal,  budget  analysts 
could  make  immediate  changes  that  would  allow  the 
mechanized  data  base  to  produce  the  required  exhibits. 

The  selection  of  appropriate  hardware  and  software  is  a 
critical  factor  in  budget  automation.  Although  selection 
normally  entails  detailed  study,  the  criteria  mentioned  earlier 
suggests  that  small  computers  are  most  appropriate  for  this 
effort.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  Phase  IV  computer  will 
not  process  classified  data,  and  budget  data  is  often  classified. 
In  the  second  place,  standard  programs  are  either  available 
or  can  be  made  available  on  minicomputers.  Also,  small 
computers  provide  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  for 
programming  unique  base  applications.  Although  the 
purchase  of  small  computers  will  cost  a  great  deal  Air  Force- 
wide,  the  payoff  will  be  increased  capabilities  and 
considerable  savings  in  time.  In  addition,  the  problems 
associated  with  prolonged  outages  of  base  level  computers 


could  be  alleviated  with  small  computer  technology.  A  small 
computer  could  make  it  possible  to  tie  in  with  a  base  level 
computer  at  another  base  and  continue  processing  essential 
reports.  In  other  words,  small  computers  offer  significant 
advantages  in  flexibility  and  redundancy  in  automating  the 
budget  process. 

With  the  proper  equipment  and  approach,  automation  of 
primary  budgeting  processes  will  have  a  very  positive  impact 
on  the  entire  resource  management  system  at  base  level.  In 
addition  to  providing  budget  offices  with  increased 
capabilities,  it  will  present  a  unique  opportunity  to  improve 
decentralized  financial  management  at  base  level.  A  new 
approach  will  allow  budget  offices  to  streamline  their  budget 
submissions  significantly.  Although  base  level  budget  offices 
will  be  the  last  to  realize  the  benefits  of  automation,  they 
will  gain  the  most  significant  advantages. 
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Maj  Hollinger  is  assigned  to  the 
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Need  Office  Copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller? 

We  have  received  numerous  requests  by  telephone  and  letter  to  send  copies  of  The  Air  Force 
Comptroller  to  various  activities  throughout  the  Air  Force.  Due  to  the  number  of  copies  supplied 
to  the  magazine  office  and  lack  of  personnel  on  the  staff,  we  cannot  provide  this  service, 
especially  on  a  recurring  basis. 

This  does  not  mean  you  can't  obtain  a  copy  or  increase  the  number  of  copies  received  by 
your  organization;  however,  you  must  go  through  your  Publications  Distribution  Office  (PDO). 
The  procedure  to  follow  is  quite  simple: 

Ask  your  "Customer  Accounts  Representative/'  usually  located  in  the  administrative 
section  of  your  organization,  to  fill  out  an  AF  Form  764a  (RQN  and  RQMT  Request), 
refer  to  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  as  AFRP  170-2,  tell  them  the  number  of  copies 
requested,  and  submit  the  form  to  your  PDO. 

Before  you  know  it,  your  office  will  start  receiving  copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  on 
a  recurring  basis. 
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1983  ASMC  Air  Force  Individual  Award  Winners 


Mmmm\m^miAi 


First  Place— Distinguished 
Second  Place— Meritorious 
Third  Place— Commendable 

COMPTROLLER/DEPUTY  COMPTROLLER 


Major  Command  Headquarters  or  Higher 
Distinguished:  Col  Mark  J.  Worrick 

HQ  ATC,  Randolph  AFB,  TX 
Commendable:  Col  Richard  E.  Dyer 

HQ  SAC,  Offutt  AFB,  NE 


Major  Command  Headquarters  or  Higher 
None 


Unit  Under  Major  Command 

Meritorious:  Lt  Col  Kenneth  W.  Baker 

RAF  Alconbury,  UK 


AUDITING 


Distinguished: 
Meritorious: 


Unit  Under  Major  Command 
Mr  Derrick  D.H.  Wong 

AF  Area  Audit  Office 

Hickam  AFB,  HI 
1LT  Kathleen  B.  Paul 

AF  Area  Audit  Office 
Randolph  AFB,  TX 


BUDGETING 


Major  Command  Headquarters  or  Higher 
Distinguished:  Capt  Philip  E.  Torango 

HQ  USAF,  Washington,  DC 
Commendable:  Mr  Lloyd  W.  Killam 

HQ  TAC,  Langley  AFB,  VA 


Unit  Under  Major  Command 

Commendable:  Capt  John  C.  Lazor 

51st  TFW,  Osan,  Korea 


c ) 


EDUCATION,  TRAINING  &  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 


Major  Command  Headquarters  or  Higher 
Distinguished:  Ms  Carodean  McDowell 

OCPO,  Randolph  AFB,  TX 
Meritorious:  MSgt  George  L.  Pauley 

HQ  USAF,  Washington,  DC 


Unit  Under  Major  Command 

Meritorious:  TSgt  Manuel  Cantu,  Jr 

3750th  Tech  Training  Group 
Sheppard  AFB,  TX 


ACCOUNTING  AND  FINANCE 


Major  Command  Headquarters  or  Higher 
Distinguished:  Lt  Col  Allan  W.  Macklem 

HQ  SAC,  Offutt  AFB,  NE 


Unit  Under  Major  Command 
Meritorious:  1LT  Ronald  E.  Knox 

3492  ASG,  Vandenberg  AFB,  CA 
Commendable:     Mr  Alexandras  K.  Christofidis 

7206  AB  Gp,  Athens,  Greece 


Major  Command  Headquarters  or  Higher 
Distinguished:  Col  Theodore  E.  Vitori 

HQ  ATC,  Randolph  AFB,  TX 
Meritorious:  Mr  Josef  Spies 

HQ  SPACECOM,  Peterson  AFB,  CO 
Commendable:  Mr  David  M.  Curns 

HQ  SAC,  Offutt  AFB,  NE 


AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

Unit  Under  Major  Command 


Distinguished:  Mr  Harold  L.  Goodman 

Peterson  AFB,  CO 
Meritorious:  Lt  Col  Paul  E.  Hughes 

AFDSDC,  Gunter  AFS,  AL 
Commendable:  Maj  Peter  E.  Donohue 

AFDSDC,  Gunter  AFS,  AL 


ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION 


Major  Command  Headquarters  or  Higher 
Distinguished:  SMSgt  James  F.  Granger 

HQ  MAC,  Scott  AFB,  IL 
Meritorious:  Capt  Linda  L.  Hardy 

HQ  USAF,  Washington,  DC 


Unit  Under  Major  Command 

Distinguished:  1LT  Roger  D.  Bohnke 

Kadena  AB,  Okinawa 

Commendable:        SMSgt  Lawrence  H.  Nishihara 
Kadena  AB,  Okinawa 
Mr  Robert  R.  Moyer 
438  MAW,  McGuire  AFB,  NJ 


RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 


Mayor  Command  Headquarters  or  Higher 
Meritorious:  SMSgt  Russell  R.  Meyer 

HQ  SAC,  Offutt  AFB,  NE 


Unit  Under  Major  Command 
Distinguished:  SSgt  Stephen  J.  Cording 

81st  TFW,  RAF  Bentwaters,  UK 
Meritorious:  Ms  Susan  K.  Voigt 

Minot  AFB,  ND 
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Resource  Analysis 


by  Lt  Col  Michael  E.  Thorn 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  any  given  moment  on  any  given  day 
someone  is  performing  an  analysis  of  one  type  or  another  somewhere 
within  the  Air  Force.  Ranging  from  concerns  over  a  single  item 
to  an  entire  system,  analyses  are  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes 
(cost,  budget,  program,  comparison,  etc.)-  It  is  also  safe  to  say  that 
whether  viewed  from  a  theoretical  or  practical  viewpoint,  analyses 
are  beasts  of  many  parts,  involving  virtually  every  major  discipline 
known  to  management  and  decision  making.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  though,  the  core  and  critical  substance  of  any  analysis  is 
resource  allocation.  If  resources  were  not  scarce  relative  to  the 
competing  demands  for  them,  there  would  be  little  need  for  analyses 
of  any  type,  and  management/decision  making  would  be  relegated 
to  the  backwaters  of  academia.  However,  such  is  not  the  case  in 
modern  society  in  general  and  the  defense  establishment  in 
particular. 

The  need  for  astute  resource  allocation  requires,  even  demands, 
careful  analyses  upon  which  to  make  informed  decisions.  The  vast 
majority  of  analyses  and  decisions,  regardless  of  their  scope  and 
level,  ultimately  deal  with  resource  allocation,  giving  rise  to  the 
generic  term  of  resource  analysis.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  multiple  analyses  performed  on  any  given  resource  and/or 
decision-making  process  tend  to  be  disjointed,  limited  in  scope,  or 
parochial  in  their  interests.  Stated  differently,  the  generic  term, 
resource  analysis,  is  too  often  a  misnomer  in  that  the  ultimate  goal 
of  astute  resource  allocation  is  lost  in  the  shuffle  with  an  attendant 
deterioration  in  effective  decision  making. 

Given  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  mission  to  provide  national  defense  and  security,  the  intense 
public  scrutiny  of  DOD  policies  and  procedures,  and  the  increasing 
competition  for  existing  resources,  analytical  lapses,  as  those 
described  above,  can  assume  critical  proportions.  It  is  time  to  step 
back  from  the  daily  fray  and  look  at  the  basic  meaning  of  a  resource 
analysis. 

The  Foundation  of  Resource  Analysis 

As  discussed  above,  resource  allocation  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
an  analysis.  However,  it  is  seldom  that  one  encounters  a 
straightforward  resource  analysis.  Instead,  it  often  comes  in  bits 
and  pieces  under  the  guise  of  a  cost  or  price  analysis,  policy  analysis, 
economic  analysis,  et  al.  Yet,  whatever  label  is  used,  the  eventual 
goal  is  the  systematic  analysis  of  alternative  future  courses  of  action, 
involving  assessments  of  the  probable  costs  (resources)  and  benefits 
of  each  alternative  under  consideration.  In  short,  the  objective  of 
an  analysis  is  to  generate  data  that  is  meaningful  to  the  formulation 
of  decisions  and  the  subsequent  allocation  of  resources. 

To  be  useful  to  policy  and  decision  makers,  analyses  must  be 
realistic,  recognizing  and  explicitly  allowing  for  constraints.  The 
greatest  constraint,  of  course,  is  the  primary  reason  underlying  any 
analysis— limited  resources.  In  turn,  this  fact  of  life  gives  rise  to 
limited  budgets— a  force  in  direct  contradiction  to  increasing  needs. 
This  poses  a  problem  for  decision  makers.  Since  they  cannot  hope 
to  accomplish  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  they  must  explicitly  consider 
the  benefits  foregone  (termed  "opportunity  costs")  by  choosing 
any  particular  course  of  action  over  another. 


Given  the  above,  one  is  led  inexorably  to  the  foundation  of 
resource  analysis:  economic  theory  and  its  practical  application. To 
be  more  specific,  the  area  of  concern  is  m/cro-economics,  the  key 
concepts  of  which  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Recognition  of  an  explicit  relationship  between  inputs 
and  outputs  and  the  constraints  on  each. 

•  Identification  and  validation  of  cause  and  effect 
relationships. 

•  Strong  reliance  on  economic  costs  (e.g.,  marginal, 
fixed  vs  variable,  recurring  vs  nonrecurring,  and  joint). 

•  Explicit  recognition  and  accountability  of  uncertainty 
in  virtually  all  aspects  of  an  analysis  so  as  to  establish 
measurable  risk. 

•  Awareness  and  treatment  of  problems  associated  with 
time  (e.g.,  use  of  cost/inflation  indices  or  the  impact  of 
time  phasing  on  resource  availability). 

•  Emphasis  on  the  comparative  analysis  of  various 
alternatives. 

Note  that  the  foregoing  list  constitutes  a  set  of  principles  to  be 
followed.  They  should  not  be  confused  with  the  actual  tools  of  an 
analyst,  consisting  of  such  techniques  as  learning  curves,  regression 
analysis,  statistics,  index  numbers,  etc.  However,  before  an  analyst 
starts  to  madly  scramble  around  collecting  data  to  analyze,  he/she 
should  fully  understand  the  purpose  of  the  resulting  analysis. 

Placing  the  Analysis  in  Perspective 

As  stated,  the  purpose  of  any  resource  analysis  is  to  provide 
accurate  data  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  an  effective  allocation 
of  resources.  Note  that  the  analysis  does  not  directly  determine  an 
allocation  of  resources— that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  decision 
maker.  In  turn,  the  final  decision  may  not  lead  to  an  optimal  solution. 
Given  the  exigencies  of  imperfect  intelligence,  political  pressures, 
etc.,  the  best  that  can  be  realistically  sought  is  an  effective  outcome. 
These  facts  of  life  do  not  relieve  the  analyst  of  the  responsibility 
to  perform  a  rigorous  analysis;  they  are  mentioned  only  to  place 
the  problem  in  a  realistic  perspective. 

As  a  general  rule,  any  analysis  is  based  upon  one  of  two  primary 
tenets.  The  first,  economy,  implies  a  resource  minimization  for  a 
fixed  level  of  effort,  or  a  fixed  set  of  objectives.  Conversely,  a 
decision  maker  may  be  seeking  efficiency,  entailing  a  maximization 
of  objectives  for  a  fixed  budget.  In  actuality,  these  two  approaches 
are  different  in  orientation  only,  both  addressing  the  same  goal  of 
effective  resource  allocation.  The  dual  thrusts  of  economy  and 
efficiency  are  not  always  couched  in  those  terms,  however. 

When  decision  makers  ponder  resource  allocation,  they  are  often 
caught  in  a  squeeze  between  two  camps:  those  who  argue  that  needs 
must  come  first  in  an  analysis  (implying  an  economic  use  of 
resources),  and  those  who  stress  the  overriding  constraint  of  a  budget 
(relating  to  the  efficient  use  of  resources).  As  indicated  above,  this 
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:bate  is  simply  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin  known  as  effective 
source  allocation.  The  real  allocation  question  to  be  answered 
How  much  is  needed  for  a  particular  program  relative  to  other 
'ograms? 

This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  address  for  many  reasons.  First, 
le  must  remember  that  the  answer  sought  relates  to  effective 
:source  allocation.  The  term  "effective"  is  often  used  in  a  rather 
ose  fashion.  In  the  context  of  this  discussion,  it  requires  satisfaction 
Fthe  criteria  of  both  economy  and  efficiency.  Second,  on  a  more 
indamental  level,  the  allocation  of  resources  cannot  be  considered 
fective  unless  it  meets  an  objective,  or  set  of  objectives.  Within 
ie  defense  establishment,  objectives  may  or  may  not  be  purely 
lilitary  in  nature,  but  they  should  all  have  a  common  trait— the 
ihancement  of  national  security. 

This  is  an  admittedly  broad  concern,  open  to  interpretation  by 
lany  groups.  However,  the  bottom  line  remains  the  same— the  first 
ep  of  any  resource  analysis  must  be  the  careful  delineation  and 
nderstanding  of  the  objective.  All  other  steps  of  an  analysis, 
icluding  the  critical  factor  of  criteria  of  choice  among  alternatives, 
lust  always  keep  the  objective  in  mind. 

^ote:  The  setting  of  an  appropriate  objective  is  beyond  the  scope 
f  this  article,  but  does  require  brief  mention  nonetheless.  It  is 
lappropriate  to  establish  an  objective  upon  either  a  purely  needs 
r  purely  budget  basis.  The  former  tends  to  result  in  unlimited 
orizons;  the  latter  often  yields  severely  constrained  levels  of  effort, 
o  ensure  an  effective  allocation  of  resources,  these  opposing  forces 
lust  be  balanced.) 

The  Question  of  Measuring  Costs  Vs  Benefits 

Given  that  total  resources  are  limited,  forcing  a  decision  maker 
}  select  an  effective  vice  optimal  solution,  it  may  be  inappropriate 
)  merely  seek  the  alternative  that  yields  the  greatest  benefits.  The 
esource  analyst  must  consider  both  costs  and  benefits  in  relation 
3  each  other  and  between  alternatives.  However,  this  is  often  easier 
aid  than  done. 

The  basic  elements  of  a  resource  analysis  are  rather  easily 
dentified.  In  general  order  of  appearance,  they  are  as  follows: 

•  Statement  of  objective(s). 

•  Reasonable  alternatives  to  meet  the  objective(s). 

•  Definition  and  categorization  of  costs  (resources)  and 
benefits  for  each  alternative. 

•  Selection  of  models  to  test  the  alternatives  and 
associated  costs/benefits. 

•  Application  of  criteria  of  choice. 

•  Presentation  to  a  decision  maker. 

The  importance  of  setting  an  objective(s)  has  already  been 
liscussed.  The  second  critical  step  concerns  the  establishment  of 
:riteria  of  choice.  In  the  final  analysis,  decision  makers  will  want 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  selected  alternatives.  And,  therein 
lies  the  problem— how  to  provide  a  basis  for  meaningful 
comparisons. 

Assessing  the  relative  benefits  of  approximately  equal  cost 
alternatives  is  frequently  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  any  sort 
of  rigorous  quantitative  fashion.  Benefits  tend  to  be  multi- 
dimensional: some  can  be  measured  quantitatively  in  a  fairly 


straightforward  manner;  some  can  be  measured  in  only  an  indirect 
and  imperfect  manner;  and  some  cannot  be  treated  quantitatively 
at  all.  In  addition,  major  uncertainties  usually  abound,  further 
complicating  the  analytical  process. 

Still,  there  are  methods  and  procedures  to  assist  decision  makers 
in  judging  the  relative  benefits  (or,  stated  in  terms  of  economics- 
utility)  of  alternatives  under  consideration.  Ranging  from  a  Delphi 
process  to  expected  value  to  the  application  of  game  theory,  there 
are  a  variety  of  means  by  which  to  supplement  limited  hard 
quantitative  data.  In  general,  the  role  of  resource  analysis  in  this 
case  is  to  relate  relatively  constant  inputs  to  variable  outputs  for 
the  alternatives  under  consideration.  Casting  back  to  earlier  points, 
this  is  essentially  a  version  of  "efficiency"  or  a  "budget  first" 
orientation. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  take  the  alternate  approach,  where 
a  future  capability  (output)  is  stated,  and  then  alternative  means 
of  attaining  that  fixed  level  of  effort  are  determined.  The  analyst 
is  still  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  inputs  to  outputs  but  under 
reverse  conditions.  That  is,  it  is  now  necessary  to  relate  variable 
inputs  to  a  relatively  fixed  output.  This  was  previously  termed  as 
"economy"  or  a  "needs  first"  approach. 

As  noted  before,  both  approaches  are  conceptually  the  same, 
merely  attacking  the  problem  from  opposite  ends.  However,  when 
dealing  with  the  problem  in  practical  applications,  it  is  usually  much 
easier  to  "normalize"  the  alternative  with  regard  to  costs  than  to 
benefits.  That  is,  costs  measured  in  dollars  are  a  convenient  common 
denominator  for  placing  complex  and  disparate  entities  on  the  same 
footing,  thereby  providing  consistency  in  estimating  methodology 
and  subsequent  reports  and  comparisons. 

The  tendency  to  rely  upon  the  common  denominator  of  costs 
generally  becomes  increasingly  significant  at  the  higher  levels  of 
the  decision-making  hierachy.  As  problems  assume  a  greater  scope, 
analysts  frequently  have  limited  ability  to  forecast  and  weigh  the 
total  effectiveness  and  utility  of  each  broad  alternative.  As  a  result, 
the  analyst  must  often  be  content  to  present  the  alternative  in  terms 
of  costs  and  leave  the  difficult  problem  of  making  judgments  on 
the  relative  utility  or  worth  of  each  alternative  to  a  decision  maker. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  not  meant  to  discourage  an  analysis 
of  benefits.  Rather,  it  merely  stresses  the  conceptual  difficulties 
of  measuring  in  a  rigorous  quantitative  manner  the  relative  benefits 
of  differing,  often  complex,  alternatives.  Note  that  an  implicit 
caution  to  this  problem  is  that  the  analyst  must  guard  against  the 
imposition  of  his/her  values  in  the  conduct  of  an  analysis.  Objectivity 
is  always  the  order  of  the  day. 

Approaches  to  an  Analysis 

The  preceding  remarks  have  outlined  the  rationale  and  conceptual 
objectives  of  a  resource  analysis;  the  question  now  arises  as  to  how 
to  actually  perform  that  analysis.  While  each  analysis  will  have  its 
own  peculiar  traits  and  requirements,  several  broad,  but  nonetheless 
basic,  generalizations  can  be  observed. 

•  Although  the  vast  majority  of  basic  cost  estimating 
work  will  be  devoted  to  the  identification  of  inputs  in  terms 
of  manpower,  equipment,  facilities,  supplies,  etc.,  the 
results  of  a  resource  analysis  must  stress  both  inputs 
(costs)  and  outputs  (benefits)  in  relation  to  the  specified 
alternatives,  if  the  analysis  is  to  be  of  use  to  a  decision 
maker. 

•  Models  and  estimating  techniques  used  in  the  analysis 
should  be  "open-ended"  to  the  extent  possible  to  permit 
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sensitivity  analysis  of  key  variables  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  range  of  alternatives. 

•  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  development  and  use 
of  analytical  procedures  which  will  permit  assessment  of 
the  marginal  and  incremental  costs  associated  with  a 
program.  (Note  that  this  principle  implies  that  previous 
sunk  costs  should  be  recognized  but  not  included  in  future 
program  costs.) 

•  To  permit  the  comparison  of  alternatives  both  internal 
to  and  tangential  to  the  analysis,  a  solid  data  base  must 
be  developed  and  maintained.  That  is,  information  on  both 
past  and  current  programs  should  be  acquired  to  assist 
in  the  derivation  of  estimating  relationships  and  to 
enhance  the  comparison  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 

•  If  an  existing  system  is  to  be  modified  and/or 
expanded  by  a  limited  amount,  the  best  course  of  action 
will  probably  involve  an  analysis  of  how  best  to  operate 
it.  This  implies  a  concern  with  the  rate  of  output  in  which 
case  the  methods  of  traditional  micro-economic  analysis 
(short-run  theory  where  the  size  of  the  planet  is  fixed)  are 
most  appropriate.  In  this  instance,  estimating  relationships 
concerning  variable/incremental  costs  and  activity  rates 
are  of  prime  importance.  (Note  that  this  situation  is  actually 
a  "budget  first"  orientation.) 

•  If  the  size  of  a  program  has  yet  to  be  decided 
(suggesting  a  "needs  first"  approach),  the  analyst  should 
first  attempt  to  define  the  preferred  scale  of  operations. 
Again,  traditional  economic  analysis  is  applicable,  but 
emphasis  shifts  to  long-run  theory  where  all  costs  are 
variable.  Estimating  relationships  will  probably  stress  unit 
costs  in  relation  to  various  scales  of  operations. 

•  Finally,  if  a  program  is  still  in  the  conceptual  phase 
of  development,  the  objective  of  the  analysis  will  be  to 
assist  decision  makers  in  the  determination  of  preferred 
alternative  courses  of  action.  In  this  case,  virtually  nothing 
is  fixed— technology,  scale,  activity  rates,  etc.,  are  all 
variable.  Further,  while  resource  constraints  will  be 
present,  they  will  probably  not  be  overly  restrictive.  The 


main  function  of  a  resource  analysis  will  be  to  develop 
models  that  address  both  sides  of  the  issue:  (1 )  estimates 
of  equal  cost  alternatives  for  various  levels  of  operations; 
and  (2)  estimates  of  variable  costs  for  a  fixed  level  of 
operations. 

Summary 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  provide  a  detailed 
description  on  how  to  conduct  a  resource  analysis.  Rather,  this  effort 
has  been  oriented  toward  providing  an  understanding  of  what  the 
mechanics  of  an  analysis  should  ultimately  provide.  Stated  in  basic 
terms,  the  final  goal  of  resource  analysis  is  to  provide  a  decision 
maker  with  carefully  considered,  reliable  data  upon  which  to  make 
a  decision  involving  the  allocation  of  resources.  While  recognizing 
that  any  decision  of  this  nature  involves  the  principles  of  economics, 
the  analyst  must  always  keep  an  eye  on  the  program  objective  in 
relation  to  both  inputs  and  outputs,  expressed  if  possible,  in 
quantitative  terms  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  alternative  courses 
of  action.  Finally,  given  the  exigencies  of  real  world/political 
factors,  the  analyst  must  understand  that  he/she  is  supporting  an 
effective,  not  necessarily  optimal,  allocation  of  resources.  Stated 
differently,  the  analyst  is  expected  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  not  be  part  of  it. 


Lt  Col  Thorn  is  a  Resource 
Analyst  for  the  Directorate  of  Cost 
&  Management  Analysis,  HQ  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  Andrews 
AFB,  MD.  He  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  economics  and  an 
master's  degree  in  business 
administration  (through  AFIT)  from 
Penn  State  University.  Prior  to  his 
present         assignment,  he 

Investments/Appropriations  Branch,  Directorate  of 
Budget,  at  Ramstein  AB,  Germany;  and  Chief,  EB-57 
Stan/Eval  for  the  18  TFW,  Kadena  AB,  Okinawa.  He  entered 
military  service  in  1976. 
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Data  Automation  Function 
H        Transferred  to  New  Organization 

Effective  1  June  1983 

The  Directorate  of  Computer  Resources  at  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force  was  transferred  from  the  realm 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  to  a  newly  established  office  in  the  Air  Staff— the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Information  Systems  (AF/SI). 

In  addition  to  the  Directorate  of  Computer  Resources  (AF/ACD),  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Information 
Systems  was  formed  from  the  Information  Requirements  Management  Control  Office  (IRMCO)  function 
of  the  Directorate  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (AF/ACM),  as  well  as  elements  of  the  Directorate 
of  Command  and  Control  and  Telecommunications  (AF/XOK),  the  Office  of  Information  Resources 
Management  (AF/DAX),  and  others. 

In  general,  AF/SI  will  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  information  systems  in  the  Air  Force  to  include 
the  currently  segregated,  but  related,  disciplines  of  automatic  data  processing,  communications,  office 
automation,  and  associated  information  management  areas. 

Our  best  wishes  to  the  personnel  and  the  new  organization. 
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Mr  James  C.  Shaw,  Deputy  Director 
)f  Budget,  Headquarters  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  (HQ  AFLC), 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  recently 
;ompleted  a  fellowship  program  as  a 
legislative  assistant  for  North  Dakota 
Senator  Mark  Andrews.  The  five-month 
program  for  executive  department 
jmployees  at  the  senior  management  level 
and  above  increases  their  knowledge 
about  the  government's  legislative 
process. 

Mr  Shaw  was  one  of  18  fellows  from 
the  Defense,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
State,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Transportation 
Departments  in  the  program.  Mr  Shaw 
was  AFLC's  first  participant  in  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management's  LEGIS 
Fellows  program. 

Most  fellows  find  temporary  positions 
as  an  office  assistant  or  a  member  of  a 
legislator's  committee  or  subcommittee 
staff.  Mr  Shaw  wanted  more.  As  a 
representative  of  the  Air  Force,  he  wanted 
to  make  a  good  impression.  /  could  have 
taken  an  assignment  off  the  beaten  track, 
he  said,  but  I  chose  to  work  instead. 

His  objectives  had  been  to: 

•  Work  for  a  member  of  the  party  in  power. 
During  his  tenure,  that  meant  a  Democrat 
in  the  House  or  a  Republican  in  the  Senate. 

•  Work  for  someone  who  served  on  the 
Armed  Services,  Appropriations  or  Budget 
Committee— preferably  all  three. 

•  Work  for  a  senator  if  possible.  There  are 
one-fourth  as  many  senators  as 
representatives,  their  tenure  is  longer  and 
they  have  more  committee  activities.  A 
busy  senator  is  busier  than  a  busy 
congressman. 

Mr  Shaw's  adjustment  to  the  legislative 
process  involved  many  changes.  His  style 
of  writing  and  method  of  thinking 
switched  from  working  with  specifics  to 
generalities.  We  were  dealing  with  things 
much  larger  in  scope  than  the  things  I'm 
used  to  dealing  with  at  an  executive  level. 


There,  I  was  working  with  national  issues. 
Something  was  going  on  every  hour  of 
every  day. 

A  member  of  1 1  committees  and 
subcommittees,  Mr  Andrews  is  most 
active  with  agriculture,  transportation, 
defense  and  Indian  affairs.  When  Mr 
Shaw  arrived  in  Washington,  the  Senate 
was  very  busy  with  defense  issues, 
sometimes  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Most  of  his  days  were  spent  either 
preparing  the  senator  or  himself  for 
meetings  with  the  media,  lobbyists, 
constituents  and  Defense  or  State 
Department  personnel. 

Much  time  was  also  spent  on  foreign 
affairs,  particularly  when  the  "world 
caught  fire."  When  Israel  invaded 
Lebanon,  he  was  beseiged  with  inquiries 
from  irate  callers,  reporters,  and  lobbyists 
who  weren't  pro-Israeli.  All  sought  Mr 
Andrew's  position  on  the  situation. 
Frequently,  Mr  Shaw's  answers  depended 
on  calls  to  the  White  House  or  the  State 
Department  to  clarify  policy.  Every  day 
it  was  a  different  issue,  he  explained. 

He  reviewed  all  legislation  proposed  for 
the  Senate's  consideration.  He  developed 
a  recommended  position,  or,  if  the  senator 
had  an  interest  in  the  issue,  he  urged  him 
to  co-sponsor  a  bill.  In  one  case,  the 
senator  agreed  to  co-sponsor  a  bill  asking 
Japan  to  boost  its  defense  spending  to  at 
least  one  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product. 

Mr  Shaw  wrote  articles  and  speeches 
on  defense  issues  for  the  senator. 

Other  activities  ranged  from  reading 
constituents' s  mail  to  meeting  people  on 
the  senator's  behalf.  There  were 
receptions  with  Senators  Barry 
Goldwater,  Ted  Stevens,  and  John 
Tower;  a  meeting  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Jordanian  Embassy;  and 
a  chance  to  greet  the  astronauts  who  flew 
the  first  space  shuttle  mission. 


Mr  Shaw  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Senate  majority  Friday  Defense  Group. 
The  legislative  assistants  for  defense  met 
every  Friday  in  the  Capitol  to  discuss 
defense  issues  and  attend  briefings  led  by 
defense  department  and  defense  experts. 
Topics  included  the  B-1B,  C-5  airlift 
capabilities,  equipment  needs  for  Naval 
carrier  fleets,  and  lessons  learned  from 
the  Falkland  Islands'  crisis. 

Mr  Shaw's  job?  The  whole  game  was 
to  amass  the  information  and  then  boil  it 
down  to  a  specific  position,  he  said.  It's 
easy  for  him  to  talk  about  the  process 
now. 

Initially,  however,  the  power  of  the 
position  frightened  him.  /  was  afraid  of 
advising  him  wrongly.  The  issues  came 
and  went.  You  couldn  't  weigh  anything 
too  long.  You  had  to  get  over  it  or  sink. 
In  time,  he  grew  more  comfortable,  but 
only  after  little  sleep  the  first  couple  of 
months. 

Because  of  his  Senate  experience,  Mr 
Shaw  developed  a  fresher  approach 
toward  his  own  job.  His  Senate  duties 
required  him  to  deal  with  more  issues, 
more  quickly  than  he  did  before  the 
program.  Those  same  skills  will  help  him 
with  his  budget  duties. 

The  most  obvious  benefit,  though,  he 
said,  will  be  his  ability  to  better  justify 
future  AFLC  budgets.  He  now  has  a 
better  understanding  of  the  narrative 
justifications  the  Senate  needs  to  make 
decisions.  The  experience  will  also  make 
me  a  better  steward  of  taxpayer 's  money. 
I've  got  to  make  sure  they're  getting  the 
most  for  their  money. 


til 


Editor's  Note:  For  more  information 
about  the  Legislative  Fellows  Program, 
contact  Dr  Tom  Garcia,  the  program's 
director,  at  202—632-6214. 
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An  Approach  to  "Mini"  Mechanization 

by  Maj  Donald  A.  Clark 


The  Mini-Computer  Revolution— some  call  it  Proliferation, 
others  Liberation.  Call  it  what  you  will,  but  minis  have  made 
substantial  inroads  into  nearly,  if  not  all,  functional  areas  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  Comptroller  organization  is  certainly  no  exception. 
Currently,  we  have  separate  mini/microcomputer  initiatives  in  Pay 
and  Travel,  Paying  and  Collecting,  Budget,  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis,  and  one  project  encompassing  all  remaining  accounting 
and  finance  functions  not  included  above.  There  are  probably  others. 
The  combined  scope  of  these  actions  includes  the  mechanization 
of  many  comptroller  functions  never  available  before  on  computer. 

The  term  mini  can  be  very  misleading  in  today's  computer 
environment.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  type  of  equipment  has 
a  relatively  small  capacity  and  therefore  cannot  handle  more  than 
one  functional  area.  That  misconception  can  have  very  expensive 
consequences.  Several  advantages  exist  for  combining  many  related 
functional  areas  on  one  mini  while  still  keeping  the  system  small 
enough  and  close  enough  to  the  user  to  make  it  responsive  and 
flexible  in  meeting  all  his  needs.  Such  advantages  include:  A  shared 
data  base  (i.e.,  enter  a  piece  of  information  only  once  and  store 
it  in  only  one  location);  less  interface  requirements;  reduction  in 
maintenance  contracts  and  costs;  and  greater  standardization  and 
compatability  of  software.  The  dollar  value  of  such  advantages  is 
astounding. 

The  point  is  this— There  are  minicomputers  capable  of 
accommodating  all  of  our  comptroller  needs  which  (1)  require 
similar  hardware  capabilities,  and  (2)  would  benefit  from  the  shared 
data  base  concept. 

In  light  of  the  advantages,  a  single  mini  system  for  the  Comptroller 
should  be  pursued  in  lieu  of  individual  mini/micro  systems  for  each 
functional  area.  The  system  should  accommodate  all  related 
mechanization  needs,  including  those  not  available  on  the  current 
or  Phase  IV  systems. 

A  good  example  of  this  approach  is  the  minicomputer  system 
recently  developed  to  meet  Air  Force  nonappropriated  fund  (NAF) 
accounting  and  management  requirements.  The  Military  Airlift 
Command  (MAC)  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  staff 
served  as  lead  command  in  developing,  testing  and  implementing 
the  system  worldwide  on  an  optional  basis.  Their  system  concept 
and  development  approach  are  worth  looking  at  because  of  the 
similarities  to  the  Comptroller  organization  in  terms  of  functional 
requirements.  In  addition,  there  are  some  lessons  the  MAC  MWR 
staff  learned  and  incorporated  into  their  project  that  we  should  apply, 
in  lieu  of  learning  the  hard  way. 

The  Concept 

By  the  mid  1970's,  the  Air  Force  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
(MWR)  system,  which  generates  nonappropriated  funds,  had  truely 
become  big  business  and  the  tools  used  for  HQ  USAF  accounting 
were  simply  not  sufficient  for  the  task.  Various  types  of  equipment 
were  in  use,  but  much  of  the  accounting  was  accomplished  manually. 
The  MWR  staffs  at  Air  Force  and  major  command  levels  began 
looking  at  ways  to  improve  the  accounting  system  in  terms  of 
control,  efficiency,  responsiveness,  accuracy  and 
comprehensiveness. 

The  use  of  a  minicomputer  at  base  level  to  replace  old  equipment, 
unresponsive  equipment,  manual  systems  and  expensive  commercial 


systems  quickly  became  a  very  viable  alternative.  Specifications 
for  a  fully  integrated  mini  system  were  built.  Those  specifications 
served  as  the  basis  for  soliciting  competitive  bids  from  vendors  for 
hardware.  The  approach  to  software  was  based  on  maximum  use 
of  "off-the-shelf"  vendor  software,  followed  by  in-house 
development  of  remaining  requirements.  Where  new  program 
requirements  exceeded  the  existing  in-house  resources, 
programming  would  be  contracted  out. 

After  hardware  selection  and  some  initial  software  development, 
HQ  MAC  was  asked  to  fully  develop,  test  and  implement  the  system 
as  a  lead  command  project.  MAC  established  an  MWR  Data  Test 
Center  at  Scott  AFB,  manned  by  a  project  staff  of  six  people.  Test 
bases  were  established  using  the  criteria  that  all  major  commands 
and  base  sizes  must  be  represented.  As  development  proceeded, 
all  major  commands  were  invited  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  assist 
in  system  design  and  review  the  progress  of  development. 

During  the  testing  phase,  system  documentation  and  training 
packages  were  finalized.  Software  was  then  released  to  all  users 
in  the  form  of  semiannual  releases,  accompanied  by  corresponding 
documentation. 

In  addition  to  initial  on-site  training  when  the  hardware  was 
installed,  training  workshops  were  established  for  system 
supervisors  and  operators  at  the  Scott  AFB  Test  Center.  Newsletters 
were  distributed  worldwide  informing  bases  of  the  system 
availability  and  status  of  development. 

The  basic  MWR  system  concept  involved  a  fully  integrated,  on- 
line design  which  incorporated  all  accounting  functions  into  one 
piece  of  equipment  with  multiple  user  terminals.  The  major  functions 
and  their  relationships  are  highlighted  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1 

The  general  ledger  module,  which  includes  the  general  ledger, 
property  and  budget  data  base,  serves  as  the  hub  of  the  system. 
Various  output  products  can  be  generated  from  this  module,  such 
as  financial  statements,  budget  status  reports,  budget  variance 
reports  and  audit  reports. 

The  inventory  module  contains  detailed  information  on  inventory 
items  and  provides  functions  necessary  to  receive,  transfer  and  adjust 
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nventory  stock.  Automatic  interfaces  are  performed  with  accounts 
>ayable  and  general  ledger. 

The  accounts  payable  modi'le  houses  subsidiary  vendor  and  open 
tern  data.  The  system  will  monitor  open  item  due  dates,  generate 
:heck  payments  at  discounted  prices,  if  applicable,  and  maintain 
/arious  vendor  statistics.  Automatic  interfaces  are  performed  with 
general  ledger  as  transactions  are  made. 

The  accounts  receivable  module,  in  a  similar  fashion,  maintains 
subsidiary  information  on  individuals  or  organizations  with  charge 
srivileges.  Charges  are  individually  maintained  and  aged,  with 
statement  printing  and  follow-up  letters  available  as  needed. 

The  cash  reconciliation  module  provides  the  capability  to  control 
:ash  transactions  by  document  and  update  general  ledger  and 
ranking  accounts. 

All  data,  including  subsidiary  account  records,  can  be  accessed 
t>y  remote  terminals  for  inquiry,  on-line  posting,  and  report 
jeneration.  Specific  functions  or  data  elements  can  be  suppressed 
for  certain  terminals  if  desired  for  security  purposes. 

With  removable  data  storage  capability,  which  most  minis  have, 
the  potential  to  perform  additional  accounting  or  management 
functions  on  the  same  system  is  unlimited.  For  example,  MWR 
operates  a  system  called  RECIPE  on  the  same  hardware  which 
provides  open  mess  management  the  capability  to  control  costs  and 
sales  by  inventory  item  through  menu  explosion,  and  monitors 
waiter/waitress  performance  as  well.  This  is  an  on-line  application 
operated  from  the  open  mess  via  remote  terminal .  In  the  Comptroller 
environment,  similar  remote  capabilities  could  be  utilized  on  base 
with  Comptroller  offices  physically  separated  from  the  processor, 
and  also  used  to  tie  in  with  Air  Force  Accounting  &  Finance  Center 
(AFAFC)  and  Major  Command  Budget  Offices  (MAJCOM/ACB) 
for  data  transmission  and  inquiry. 

Current  Status: 

Currently,  the  MWR  minicomputer  system  is  operational  in 
various  stages  at  nearly  sixty  bases  AF-wide.  It  is  designated  an 
optional  system,  leaving  the  implementation  decision  at  the  base 
or  MAJCOM  level.  Manpower,  material  and  commercial  cost 
savings  have  been  realized  at  most  locations,  more  than  sufficient 
to  offset  hardware  costs. 

Many  previously  manual  functions  have  been  mechanized  and 
provide  automatic  update  of  the  primary  general  ledger  file.  Here 
are  some  examples: 

•  An  accounts  receivable  file  for  all  members  is 
maintained  on  disc  rather  than  the  previous  ledger  cards 
or  punched  cards.  An  account  can  be  displayed 
immediately  once  the  account  number  has  been  entered. 
It  shows  the  operator  (or  cashier  at  the  club)  the  entire 
month's  transactions  of  the  member,  his/her  balance, 
delinquent  status,  etc.  Daily  totals  are  accummulated  by 
the  system  for  update  of  the  general  ledger  file.  Charge 
transactions,  if  desired,  can  be  posted  to  the  accounts 
receivable  master  file  directly  from  the  electronic  cash 
register  (ECR)  via  cassette. 

*  As  inventory  goods  are  received  from  vendors, 
required  information  is  entered  through  the  terminal  in  a 
question/answer  format.  Once  entered,  appropriate  data 
is  automatically  calculated  (such  as  discounts  and  due 
dates)  by  the  system  and  posted  to  all  required  files,  i.e., 
inventory  master  file,  accounts  payable  vendor  file  and 
general  ledger.  Many  hours  of  manual  inventory  and 
accounts  payable  calculations  each  month  have  been 
eliminated. 


•  Payments  to  vendors  have  been  greatly  simplified  by 
allowing  the  system,  rather  than  the  operator,  to  track 
vendor  records  and  generate  payments  by  check  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  meet  discount  and  payment  deadlines. 

•  Cashier  report  data  can  be  entered  by  the  operator 
and  edited  by  the  system,  or  can  be  collected  automatically 
from  the  cash  register.  The  general  ledger  and  central 
banking  files  are  both  updated  automatically.  The 
capability  exists  to  transmit  daily  banking  transactions  on- 
line to  the  central  banking  facility  at  Randolph  AFB. 

•  An  infinite  number  of  accounting  and  management 
reports  can  be  generated  from  all  data  files.  A  flexible 
report  generating  system  is  being  tested  which  would 
allow  the  user  to  obtain  data  in  essentially  any  report 
format  he  desires. 


With  the  accounting  system  complete  and  operational,  the  MAC 
MWR  project  team  expanded  their  efforts  more  into  the  areas  of 
direct  input  from  the  point-of-sale  and  direct  data  reporting.  These 
expanded  features  provide  automatic  input  into  the  accounting 
system  via  cash  registers  and  provide  for  transmission  of  financial 
data  to  the  MAJCOM  on-line  directly  from  the  data  files. 

Realizing  the  benefits  of  this  system  concept,  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Marine  MWR  staffs  have  implemented  the  same  hardware  and 
software  on  a  test  basis. 


Lessons  Learned: 

The  initial  design  and  development  phases  of  the  MWR  project 
experienced  many  starts,  stops,  advances  and  retreats.  The  major 
lessons  learned  during  this  process,  most  of  which  have  direct 
application  to  Comptroller  initiatives,  are  as  follows: 


•  Establish  a  small  team  at  HQ  USAF  level  dedicated  to 
full  system  development.  Related  mechanization  initiatives 
should  not  be  splintered  into  multiple  project  teams. 

•  Get  base-level  users  and  MAJCOM  staffs  involved 
early  and  keep  them  involved.  Include  accounting, 
operational  and  systems  experts. 

•  Establish  a  project  working  group  composed  of  people 
from  base-level,  MAJCOM,  the  AF  project  team  and  other 
involved  agencies.  This  group  should  meet  often 
throughout  the  life  of  the  project  and  be  the  focal  point 
for  system  design,  development,  testing  and 
implementation  decisions. 

•  Survey  potential  system  users  AF-wide  in  order  to 
obtain  an  accurate  picture  of  mechanization  needs,  user 
attitudes  and  system  design  considerations. 

•  Establish  the  scope  of  the  project  early.  What  are  the 
mechanization  needs?  What  are  the  data  elements?  Which 
functions  should  be  ideally  placed  on  the  same  hardware? 
Is  there  sufficient  justification  to  proceed? 

•  Obtain  full  support  from  AF-level  approving  authorities 
to  proceed  with  the  project.  Then  ensure  there  is  support 
from  MAJCOM  staffs  and  other  involved  agencies. 

•  Build  a  comprehensive  system  design  based  on  user 
needs,  keeping  it  "user-friendly." 
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•  Use  "off-the-shelf"  software  wherever  available  and 
cost-effective. 

•  Establish  test  sites  which  represent  the  characteristics 
of  all  eventual  users. 

•  Thoroughly  test  software  in  the  user  environment, 
with  participation  of  the  project  working  group.  Define  test 
criteria  which  must  be  satisfied  before  proceeding.  Fully 
document  the  test  results. 

•  Perform  a  comprehensive  and  objective  economic 
analysis  of  the  proposed  system  versus  other  available 
alternatives,  using  data  derived  from  the  test. 

•  Keep  in  touch  with  all  potential  users  via  newsletters, 
telephone,  etc.  Keep  them  posted  and  solicit  their  ideas 
and  support  during  development  and  testing.  Suggest  that 
they  visit  a  test  site  if  possible. 

•  Develop  a  training  program  for  users  prior  to 
implementing  the  system.  This  should  include  at  least  two 
types  of  training:  (a)  On-site  training  conducted  during 
initial  system  installation  and  staff  visits,  and  (b)  a  formal 
training  program  for  on-going  training  requirements  in  a 
classroom/lab  environment. 

•  In  conjunction  with  the  project  working  group, 
establish  procedures  for:  (a)  Providing  responsive 
telephone  system  support  to  users,  (b)  improving  system 
software  and  documentation  over  time,  and  (c)  improving 
user  training  programs. 

•  Be  sensitive  to  user  suggestions.  Carefully  consider 
suggested  system  changes  and  implement  them  when 
warranted.  Prioritize  the  changes  based  on  user  demand 
and  potential  savings.  Give  the  user  credit  for  suggestions 
when  credit  is  due. 


comptroller  functions  is  desirable  and  should  be  pursued  through 
such  efforts  as  the  Comptroller  Information  Master  Plan.  This 
document  will  identify  Comptroller  Information  Processing 
Requirements  and  will  eventually  interface  with  the  other 
Comptroller  long-range  planning  initiatives  identified  in  PROJECT 
AC-90.  These  planning  efforts  provide  the  forum  needed  to  define 
our  requirements  and  move  out  on  the  solutions.  They  will  allow 
us  to  start  the  mechanization  of  the  more  time-consuming  manual 
functions  we  do.  This  will  provide  a  streamlined,  responsive, 
efficient  system  that  we  desperately  need  and  one  which  maximizes 
the  use  of  current  technology.  As  we  proceed,  we  would  all  do  well 
by  applying  the  development  approach  successfully  used  by  the 
MAC  MWR  project  team. 


FUNCTIONAL  CONCEPT-BASE-LEVEL  COMPTROLLER— OEDICATED  SYSTEM 
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Application  to  Comptroller  Initiatives 

From  a  conceptual  standpoint,  the  MWR  system  design  has 
application  to  our  Comptroller  mechanization  needs.  Our  specific 
functions  differ,  but  those  differences  are  largely  mechanical.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  both  systems  have  subsidiary  functions  and 
calculations  to  perform,  followed  by  input  to  or  extract  from  a 
general  ledger/budget  data  base  (see  Figure  2). 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  development  approach  outlined 
above  was  used  in  the  completed  Base  Level  Comptroller 
Improvement  Program  (BLCIP)  prototype  test.  BLCIP  determined 
and  documented  that  small  computer  technology  could  be  cost 
effectively  applied  in  the  base  comptroller  environment.  This  test 
and  other  recent  MAJCOM  efforts  have  given  it  an  excellent  start. 

In  long-range  terms,  however,  a  single  system  concept  for 


Maj  Donald  A.  Clark  is 
Comptroller,  HQ  TUSLOG,  Ankara 
AS,  Turkey.  He  holds  a  BS  degree 
in  accounting  and  management 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
an  MS  degree  in  systems  analysis 
from  AFIT  School  of  Engineering, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH.  Prior  to 
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MSgt  Robert  T.  Howell 
Chief  of  Military  Pay  Branch 
Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Command 
Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska 

^^  MSgt  Robert  T.  Howell  is  Chief 

^^    jL  of  the  Military  Pay  Branch  of  the 

Finance       Division       in       the 

Headquarters      Strategic      Air 

Command's   (HQ  SAC's)   Direc- 

^^^**^A      fe     torate  of  Accounting  and  Finance. 

A    I£a  MSgt  Howell  exercises  command 

BBbBI  supervision  over  the  operation  of 

military  pay  functions,  systems  and  procedures  for  the  25 

subordinate  accounting  and  finance  offices  in  SAC. 

Bob's  home  of  record  is  Memphis,  Tennessee  and  his 
career  began  at  Amarillo  AFB,  Texas  in  October  1962.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Yu  Ying  Hsin  of  Kaoshiung,  Taiwan 
and  they  reside  at  Offutt  AFB. 

Assigned  to  the  finance  career  field  under  the  direct  duty 
program,  MSgt  Howell  has  progressed  through  the  different 
skill  levels  without  the  benefit  of  classroom  training. 
Although  he  contributes  a  great  deal  of  his  personal  drive 
and  motivation  to  a  two-year  exposure  to  civilian  life  after 
eight    years    of   active    duty,    his    broad    technical    and 


management  abilities  are  a  result  of  assignments  at  Amarillo 
AFB,  Texas;  Keesler  AFB,  Mississippi;  Instanbul  AB, 
Turkey;  Lackland  AFB,  Texas;  Randolph  AFB,  Texas; 
Ching  Chuan  Kang  AB,  Taiwan;  Kunsan  AB,  Korea; 
Peterson  AFB,  Colorado;  and  Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska. 

His  wealth  of  experience  has  been  invaluable  to  the 
command  during  his  assignment  to  HQ  SAC.  Bob  developed 
numerous  training  packages  for  applying  JUMPS  procedures 
at  base  level  which,  in  turn,  developed  highly  trained 
technicians  in  a  short  period  of  time.  He  also  constructed 
management  indicators  for  use  by  base  level  managers  in 
assessing  their  military  pay  operations  in  a  minimum  of  time 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Bob  developed  SAC's  control 
procedures  for  paying  separating  personnel  which  saved  the 
Air  Force  approximately  $300,000  in  improper  payments 
during  1982. 

While  assigned  at  Peterson  AFB,  Bob  was  recognized  as 
the  Headquarters  Squadron  Senior  NCO  of  the  Year  for  both 
1979  and  1980  and  the  Wing  NCO  of  the  Year  for  1980. 
His  total  abilities  have  also  been  recognized  by  the  Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center  in  their  continuing  requests 
for  his  personal  involvement  in  rewriting  Air  Force  manuals 
governing  procedures  used  in  providing  military  pay  service 
to  active  duty  personnel.  MSgt  Bob  Howell  is  truly  an  ACE 
in  the  Comptroller  career  field. 


SSgt  Royce  K.  Olsen 

Chief,  Funds  Control 

Directorate  of  Budget 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 

SSgt  Royce  K.  Olsen  started  his 
Air  Force  career  in  August  1975, 
graduating  from  the  General 
Accounting  Course  at  Sheppard 
AFB,  Texas.  His  first  duty 
assignment  was  in  Accounts  Control 
at  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri; 
then  to  Incirlik  CDI,  Turkey  in 
Materiel  and  ACA.  In  October  1978  Sgt  Olsen's  next  stop 
was  Nellis  AFB,  Nevada,  where  he  worked  in  Commercial 
Services,  Accounts  Control  and  Quality  Assurance.  In 
October  1980  Royce  was  selected  for  assignment  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy  as  the  Q.A.  Monitor. 

Based  on  his  proven  performance  in  Accounting  and 
Finance  and  recognized  potential,  SSgt  Olsen  was  chosen 
for  cross-training  into  the  budget  career  field.  After 
attendance  in  the  first  class  of  the  new  Budget  Training 
Course  at  Sheppard  AFB,  he  completed  his  OJT  upgrade 
training  in  minimum  time.  As  chief  of  Funds  Control,  he 
is  responsible  for  funding  inputs  to  both  the  supply  computer 
and  the  A&F  system,  ensuring  the  computers  targets  of 


approximately  $75  million  are  in  balance.  He  prepared  and 
briefed  to  the  financial  committees  the  FY  1982  Investment 
Equipment  Program  for  the  Academy,  which  was  approved 
by  both  financial  committees  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  as 
submitted.  He  developed  a  tracking  system  for  year-end  that 
portrayed  current  data  on  funds  status,  remaining 
requirements,  and  potential  dollar  sources.  With  this  system 
we  were  able  to  fund  $7.1  million  of  high  priority 
requirements  on  an  orderly  basis.  SSgt  Olsen  was  a  key  factor 
behind  the  "Excellent"  rating  the  Directorate  of  Budget 
received  from  the  Air  Force  Inspector  General's  visit. 

He  fills  a  TSgt  position  which  requires  a  person  well 
qualified  in  all  aspects  of  budget,  particularly  when 
considering  the  many  different  aspects  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  His  daily  efforts  are  typified  by  the  highest 
standards  of  professionalism  and  initiative.  Sgt  Olsen's 
performance  goes  well  beyond  the  normal  workweek.  He 
is  active  in  the  Cadet  Sponsorship  Program  and  is  team 
statistician  for  the  Air  Force  Academy  baseball  team.  He  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Military 
Comptrollers  and  is  a  volunteer  worker  with  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Association.  Sgt  Olsen  is  currently 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  pursuing  a  bachelor's 
degree  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  receiving  a  commission.  SSgt 
Olsen's  potential,  accomplishments  and  initiative  truly  put 
him  ACES  HIGH  in  the  Comptroller  family.  ^ 
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Comptroller 
Participation 

in  the  Co-operative 
Education  Program 

by  Deane  Harmon  and  William  E.  Hicks,  Jr. 

.  Are  you  having  trouble  finding  qualified,  experienced, 
motivated  entrance  level  accountants,  computer  specialists, 
budget  analysts,  and  cost  and  management  analysts?  If  you 
haven't  heard  about  the  Federal  Co-operative  Education 
(Co-op)  Program— you  may  be  missing  one  of  the  best  hiring 
methods  available  today! 

The  Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center  (SM-ALC)  is  the 
largest  federal  employer  in  the  Greater  Sacramento, 
California  Metropolitan  Area,  and  the  Comptroller's  need 
for  potential  professionals  exceeds  local  population 
availability.  To  a  large  extent,  the  shortfall  has  been  met 
through  the  Co-op  Program  which  features  a  blend  of 
academic  study,  interspersed  with  curriculum  related  periods 
of  salaried  work. 

With  31  students  currently  participating,  and  an  eye  to  the 
future,  we  at  SM-ALC/ AC  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  future  managers  and  journeymen. 

Students  may  apply  for  entrance  to  the  program  as 
graduates  or  undergraduates.  They  must  have  accrued  at  least 
60  semester  hours  (junior  standing)  at  an  educational 
institution  having  a  Co-op  Agreement  with  a  federal  agency. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  college  or  university.  Transcript  review,  career 
counseling  and  personal  interviews  complete  the  application 
process. 

Once  selected,  the  baccalaureate  candidate  is  paid  at  the 
GS-4  rate  for  the  first  of  two  work  periods.  At  the  end  of 
work  period  one,  the  student  returns  to  school  and  if  job 
progress  and  classroom  excellence  have  been  maintained, 
the  employee  is  promoted  to  GS-5  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
Selected  master's  degree  candidates  begin  a  single  work 
period  at  the  GS-5  level.  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  accrue  experience  credits  for  classroom  time. 

Although  program  participants  are  given  no  permanent 
employment  guarantee,  our  retention  rate  is  70  percent. 
Those  hired  for  career  conditional  positions  are  promoted 
noncompetitively  to  the  GS-9  level.  Experience  indicates 
employees  converted  to  permanent  appointments  tend  to 
remain  in  federal  service  guaranteeing  an  excellent  payback 
for  training  dollars  invested. 

We  carefully  monitor  the  students'  progress,  assuring  that 
each  receives  training  in  a  broad  range  of  progressively 
difficult  tasks,  placing  special  emphasis  upon  development 
of  oral  and  written  communication  skills. 

In  our  Accounting  and  Finance  Branch,  a  former  co-op 
is  now  chief  of  our  Civilian  Pay  unit.  Another  is  assigned 


to  our  minicomputer  development  project,  responsible  for 
designing  and  developing  minicomputer  system  accounting 
applications.  Others  work  in  our  Cost  Accounting  Section, 
developing  and  analyzing  organizational  and  item  repair  costs 
in  support  of  depot  maintenance  operations.  One  of  our 
former  co-ops  is  now  a  GS-12  with  the  Air  Force  Audit 
Agency.  A  former  budget  analyst  co-op  is  currently  working 
on  payroll  and  Military  Family  Housing,  is  resource  advisor 
to  all  Air  Logistics  Center  (ALC)  Staff  Offices,  as  well  as 
providing  budgeting  assistance  to  all  associate  command 
organizations  on  base.  Another  works  full  time  on  Foreign 
Military  Sales. 

Former  co-ops  are  involved  in  every  facet  of  data 
automation  from  developing  software  in  the  Maintenance 
System  Development  and  International  Logistics  Sections  to 
designing  routines  for  minicomputers. 

Representative  of  co-op  talent  in  data  automation  is  the 
work  done  by  them  in  a  Project  Management  Office  making 
a  major  modification  to  the  Contract  Depot  Maintenance 
Production  and  Cost  System  Development  Project  (G072D). 
The  modified  G072D  system  will  provide  management 
information  to  the  Directorate  of  Material  Management  and 
the  Accounting  and  Finance  Branch  at  each  Air  Logistics 
Center.  Students  coded  and  tested  computer  programs  for 
the  CYBER  73  computer,  developed  programs  and 
procedures  to  reproduce  laser  printing  products  for  the  Data 
Conversion  Segment,  and  analyzed  and  developed  a  local 
additive  for  the  Depot  Maintenance  Workload,  Planning  and 
Control  System  (G004C).  One  co-op  wrote  and  tested  the 
file  maintenance  procedures  used  on  the  (CYBER)  televideo 
remote  terminals  for  project  computer  technicians,  and 
accomplished  the  entire  preliminary  phase  of  these  data  base 
tasks  while  simultaneously  programming  on  the  Burroughs 
4700  computer  for  another  office. 

Former  co-ops  are  finalizing  routines  for  the  Command 
Information  Network  (ON).  Using  a  Hewlett-Packard  3000 
minicomputer  as  host,  and  HP2627  color  graphics  terminals 
in  each  major  directorate,  they  have  developed  programs  to 
provide  the  ALC  Commander  and  staff  the  ability  to  access 
and  display  (in  real  time)  data  pertinent  to  ongoing  issues. 
Applications  currently  being  developed  are  Meaningful 
Measures  of  Merit,  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  Budget, 
Personnel  Data  and  the  Central  Procurement  Budget.  Other 
planned  applications  include  a  total  personnel  system, 
Weapons  System  Data,  Maintenance  Production  Data,  and 
MICAP  data.  Interface  with  equipment  in  the  AFLC 
Commander's  office  was  recently  completed.  CIN 
development  at  Sacramento  will  serve  as  the  prototype  for 
command- wide  application. 

Former  co-ops  in  the  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  area 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  base  statistical  experts,  providing 
the  ALC  Commander  and  staff  advice  and  assistance  in 
independent  cost  and  economic  analyses,  and  validating  costs 
in  the  commercial  activity  program.  They  are  currently 
designing  cost  models  for  statistical  inference  utilizing 
minicomputers.  Their  experience  and  educational  level  make 
them  perfect  candidates  for  advanced  study  in  analysis.  Four 
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are  currently  enrolled  in  courses  leading  to  certification  in 
the  Certification  Program  of  the  Institute  of  Cost  Analysis 
(ICA). 

The  Co-op  Program  has  many  potential  benefits: 

•  For  the  student,  cooperative  education  lends 
relevancy  to  learning;  provides  realistic  exposure  to 
career  opportunities;  allows  for  early  adaptation  to  the 
work  environment;  broadens  exposure  to  people, 
places  and  situations;  and  helps  pay  expenses  of  school 
years.  Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  student  is  the 
ability  to  view  his/her  chosen  career  field  in  action, 
facilitating  an  early  decision  for  curriculum  correction. 
The  dreams  and  desires  of  the  beginning  college  student 
often  change  when  the  work  environment  is 
experienced,  leaving  the  graduate  trained  for  a  career 
that  is  no  longer  personally  desirable.  Postgraduation 
is  not  the  time  to  make  such  a  discovery.  The  student, 
having  made  an  "educated"  career  decision,  can  tailor 
academic  courses  to  the  employer's  needs.  The  result 
is  a  better  trained  employee. 

*  For  the  educational  institution,  cooperative 
education  enriches  curriculum  by  expanding  teaching 
resources  and  faculty  knowledge;  gives  substance  to 
counseling  programs;  and  where  the  number  of 
cooperative  students  is  large,  decreases  dropouts. 
Successful  placement  of  graduates  is  a  goal  of 
universities;  placement  is  often  used  as  a  recruitment 
incentive.  California  State  University,  Sacramento,  has 
recognized  the  McClellan  AFB  Comptroller  office  as 
a  continuing  source  of  after  graduation  placement  and 
has  not  only  participated  in  the  program,  but  redesigned 


Ms  Harmon  is  a  management 
analyst  for  the  Sacramento  Air 
Logistics  Center,  McClellan  AFB, 
California.  All  of  Ms  Harmon's  13 
years  of  federal  service  has  been 
with  the  Comptroller  organization  at 
McClellan  AFB,  CA.  Prior  to  her 
present  position,  she  was  a 
management  analyst,  and 
supervisor  for  Management  Services.  Ms  Harmon  has 
attended  the  Management  Analysis  Officer  Course  at 
Sheppard  AFB,  Texas. 


its  curriculum  to  the  Comptroller's  needs. 

•  For  employers,  cooperative  education  permits 
selection  for  career  jobs  on  the  basis  of  proven 
performance;  provides  a  means  of  directing  students 
toward  occupations  that  promise  career  opportunities; 
alerts  supervising  staff  to  new  methods  and  concepts; 
reduces  the  cost  of  high  rate  of  turnover  so 
characteristic  of  the  first  three  years  on  a  job;  and 
permits  the  employer  to  contribute  to  social  goals  by 
supporting  the  learning  process  and  providing  work 
experience  and  income  for  tomorrow's  generation  of 
professionals,  administrators,  and  technicians. 
Employers  can  realize  these  benefits  with  relative  ease 
of  implementation,  since  the  program  demands  only 
minimal  changes  in  policy  and  procedure  and  little  or 
no  additional  cost  for  equipment  or  program 
management. 

The  Co-op  Program  at  Sacramento  has  been  aggressively 
pursued  by  the  Comptroller.  We  actively  participate  in  the 
college  recruitment  program  by  explaining  the  program  in 
classes,  giving  group  presentations,  and  providing  individual 
counseling. 

Managers  and  supervisors  agree  that  the  technical 
expertise,  skills,  production,  motivation,  and  dependability 
of  the  converted  co-ops  result  in  superior  employees. 
Program  instructions  can  be  found  in  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  (FPM)  308-7,  Subchapter  2  (Cooperative  Education 
for  Baccalaureate  Students),  and  FPM  308-17,  Subchapter 
3  (Cooperative  Education  for  Graduate  Students). 

If  you  have  a  need  for  bright,  dedicated,  energetic  young 
people  in  your  work  force  and  you  haven't  tried  the  Co-op 
Program,  try  it  .  .  .  you'll  like  it! 


Mr  Hicks  was  a  management 
assistant   at   Sacramento   Air 
Logistics    Center,    McClellan 
AFB,  CA.  He  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  social  science  and 
masters'  degrees  in  counseling 
psychology       and       public 
administration.  Mr  Hicks  is  a 

V.I   J 

f 

retired  Air  Force  Intelligence 
Officer  (Major).  Since  writing  the 
article,  Mr  Hicks  has  resigned 
from  federal  service. 
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Readership  Survey  Results 
Your  Opinion  on  The  Air  Force  Comptroller 


Thanks  to  all  those  who  completed  and  returned  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  magazine  survey.  The  percentage  figures  shown 
here  are  based  on  the  number  of  surveys  received  by  21  February  1983. 

We  received  some  helpful  suggestions  in  answer  to  Question  7  and  hope  to  incorporate  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  forthcoming 
issues. 

Please  remember,  this  is  your  magazine.  If  you  feel  you  would  like  to  share  something  with  the  Comptroller  community,  why 
not  write  an  article  or  a  "Letter  to  the  Editor."  It's  a  way  of  letting  us  know  what  you're  thinking  and  maybe  others  as  well. 

The  following  shows  your  responses  by  percentages. 

The  Editor 


1.  How  much  of  the  magazine  do  you  usually  read? 


All  of  it 
28% 


More  than  half 
54% 


Less  than  half 
15% 


Hardly  any  of  it 
3% 


2.  Your  opinion  of  the  magazine,  overall. 


Poor 
1% 


Fair 
6% 


Good 
63% 


Very  Good 
5% 


Superior 
25% 


3.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  the  list  of  PMCS  "Idea  Papers"  published  each  issue? 


Yes 
69% 


No 
28% 


Did  not  Indicate 
3% 


4.   Do  you  find  the  annual  organization  issue  (October)  listing  organization  charts,  MAJCOM  Key 
Comptroller  Personnel,  and  Key  Base  Personnel  by  MAJCOMs  (names  and  telephone  numbers)  useful? 


Yes 
96% 


No 
4% 


5.  Do  you  prefer  an  issue  presenting  a  general  theme  or  do  you  prefer  a  variety  of  articles  in  each  issue? 


Both 
5% 


General  Theme 
13% 


Variety  of  Articles 
82% 


6.  Are  other  sources  available  to  you  which  keep  you  informed  of  promotions  and  retirements?  | 


Yes 
34% 


No 
66% 


7.  What  type  of  articles  or  themes  would  you  like  to  see  published  in  future  issues  of  the  magazine?  | 


•  Variety  of  articles  on  all  AC  areas,  including  the  base  level  point  of  view. 

•  Short,  personal  opinions  on  various  issues,  general  topics. 

•  Small  computer  usage  and  small  computer  programming. 

•  Practical  experience  articles — the  real  world  day  by  day. 

•  Articles  which  relate  to  lower  ranking  comptroller  personnel. 

•  One  article  per  issue  aimed  at  junior  officer  and  input  from  senior  NCOs. 

•  "How  we  solved  a  problem"  and  "how  do  you  handle  this"  type  articles  that  report  responses  from  readers  in  future  issues. 

•  More  articles  by  lower  grade  enlisted  personnel. 
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8.  We  have  14  recurring  pages  (Notes  from  pages)  in  each  issue.  If  you  do  not  read  all  of  the  recurring 
pages,  encircle  those  pages  which  are  of  interest  to  you/your  office. 


Director  of  Budget— 52% 

Asst  Comptroller  for  Accounting  &  Finance— 43% 

Director  of  Computer  Resources — 32% 

Director  of  Cost  &  Management  Analysis — 41  % 

Comptroller  Civilian  Career  Management  Program— 34% 

Professional  Military  Comptroller  School — 44% 

AF  Comptroller  Management  Engineering  Team— 26% 


Comptroller  Plans  Croup — 41% 
Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters— 30% 
The  Auditor  General— 28% 
Computer  Resource  Managers — 27% 
3750th  Technical  Training  Croup — 24% 
Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design  Center — 24% 
PALACE  DOLLAR  Team—  41% 


«s« 


9.  On  what  date  (approximate  day  and  month)  was  this  issue  first  available  to  you? 


Month  of  Issue 
1st  2  weeks 

49% 


Month  of  Issue 
2nd  2  weeks 

23% 


Later  &  Other 


28% 


10.  (a)  Do  you  share  your  copy  with  others? 


Yes 
88% 


(b)  If  "yes",  can  you  state  how  many  others? 
0-5  6-10  11-15 

51%  23%  12% 


16-20 
4% 


No 
12% 

More  than  20 
10% 


1 1.  Other  Remarks: 


I!  ) 


Some  times  you  articles  are  to  wordy  to  be  enjoyable. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Excellent  source  of  professional  information  related  to  the  financial  field.  Great  source  of  ideas  and  hints  on  "doing 

it  better. "  Would  be  a  loss  to  the  profession  if  the  publication  were  discontinued. 

Your  authors  seldom  question  the  domain  assumptions  which  limit  the  solutions  they  examine.  Also,  the  solutions  they 

sometimes  propose  are  exercises. 

Well  written,  easily  read,  arranged  well. 

Good  magazine,  well  worth  the  cost.  I  like  the  paper  used  and  style  of  the  January  1983  issue. 

I  think  I  liked  the  slick  paper  used  prior  to  the  January  1983  issue. 

It  is  the  only  publication  that  puts  the  Comptroller  career  field  together  under  one  cover  .  .  .  I  look  forward  to  each  issue. 

I  find  your  type  size  too  small.  Most  accountants  want  to  read  what's  easy  to  the  eye.  How  about  larger  type? 

Use  magazine  as  permanent  reference  source— like  your  approach  of  smaller  printing,  if  necessary,  rather  than  editing 

out  necessary  material. 

We  have  indexed  continuously  since  1970,  which  indicates  our  interest  in  your  publication. 

It's  a  good  communications  tool,  timely  and  provides  insights  into  the  current  and  upcoming  workloads. 

I'm  presently  assigned  outside  the  Comptroller  family  and  find  the  magazine  an  invaluable  way  to  keep  up  with 

functional  changes,  personnel  actions  (promotions/retirements),  as  well  as  the  many  informative  and  varied  articles 

you  present. 

Excellent  means  for  spreading  information.  It  binds  Comptroller  folks  together.  Clearly  a  valuable  publication. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  section  entitled  "Letters  to  the  Editor. "  Such  a  section  would  solicit  points  of  view  which  may  otherwise 

be  too  sort  for  a  full-page  article. 

Receipt  of  "The  Air  Force  Comptroller"  is  eagerly  anticipated  each  quarter. 

This  magazine  is  invaluable  to  me  because  of  two  annual  sections:  Key  Personnel  at  all  bases  and  assignment 

openings  from  PALACE  Dollar. 


# 
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Developing  Successful  Comptroller  Supervisors 


by  Mr  John  R.  Graziani 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  key  element  in  the 
effectiveness  of  any  Comptroller  organization  is  the  quality 
of  its  supervisors.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  financial 
organizations  must  search  out  potential  supervisors  and  train 
them  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  to  be  successful. 
The  recruitment  and  training  of  supervisors  cannot  be  ignored 
or  left  to  chance.  Unless  these  activities  are  carried  on 
systematically,  the  chances  of  developing  a  highly  effective 
supervisory  force  are  not  particularly  good.  The  development 
of  supervisors  and  managers  must  be  planned  for;  adequate 
resources  must  be  devoted  to  it;  intelligent  effort  must  be 
used  to  achieve  it.  Organizational  comptroller  should  select 
supervisors  from  non-supervisory  comptroller  employees 
demonstrating  required  skills  and  leadership.  Those  non- 
supervisory  employees  who  display  the  required  capabilities 
should  be  trained  in  the  skills  necessary  to  become 
comptroller  supervisors. 

The  Resource  Pool 

We  need  to  recall  that  we  seldom  employ  supervisors  as 
such.  We  take  people  into  our  organizations  who  possess 
knowledge,  skills  or  abilities  in  some  field  other  than  that 
of  supervision  and  management.  This  means  that,  ultimately, 
managers  must  select  their  supervisors  from  among  people 
trained  in  something  else.  It  is  largely  after  employees  have 
"learned  the  business"  that  we  begin  to  consider  those  among 
them  who  have  the  makings  of  good  supervisors.  It  is  true 
that  during  pre-employment  checks  and  interviews  we  may 
note  certain  qualities  in  a  man  or  woman  that  might  make 
him  or  her  a  likely  candidate  for  supervisory  work.  But  if 
we  are  trying  to  employ  an  accountant  or  a  cost  analyst,  we 
usually  check  closely  to  be  sure  our  applicant  is  first  of  all 
a  good  accountant  or  cost  analyst. 

This  approach  to  assignments  leads  to  the  problem  of 
finding  supervisors  among  workers,  and  giving  them  training 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  comptroller  positions. 
Parenthetically,  we  may  note  that  there  is  a  real  advantage 
in  doing  this.  Any  supervisor  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
the  kind  of  work  being  performed  by  the  people  he  must 
supervise.  Various  studies  have  clearly  shown  that 
supervisors  not  familiar  with  the  work  tend  to  be  rejected 
by  their  people.  A  supervisor  has  to  practice  with  full 
effectiveness.  Supervisor  and  employee  must  work  together 
toward  goals  they  all  realize  and  understand,  communicating 
with  each  other  on  terms  well  recognized  among  them. 

What  Managers  Expect  from  Supervisors 

Given  adequate  selection,  good  training,  and  careful 
guidance,  what  then  may  we  expect  from  our  supervisors? 


In  general,  we  can  say  that  managers  expect  supervisors  to 
be  successful  in  guiding  and  directing  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  people  working  at  specified  tasks— we  expect  supervisors 
to  do  a  successful  job  of  supervising.  The  question  really 
is:  What  is  successful?  How  do  we  judge  supervisory 
success? 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  do  this,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  a  supervisor  operates,  but  in 
general,  we  must  judge  a  supervisor  by  what  his  people  do. 
We  may  consider  our  supervisor  to  be  no  more  than  an 
average  sort  of  person,  or  we  may  decide  that  he/she  has 
a  great  deal  of  patience.  A  good  sense  of  humor  is  very 
decisive  and  displays  considerable  initiative.  We  may  observe 
he/she  seems  to  be  doing  all  the  things  a  good  supervisor 
should  be  doing.  But  all  this  is  judging  the  supervisor,  not 
his  results. 

What  a  supervisor  achieves  must  be  sought  in  what  his/her 
people  do  and  how  well  they  perform.  These  are  the  results. 
We  can  detect  them  by  watching  his/her  people  on  such  items 
as  these: 

•  Performing  their  comptroller  tasks  in  a  timely  and  quality 
manner.  We  can  tell  this  from  production  records  and  quality 
check,  feedback  from  other  organizations,  as  well  as 
observation.  This  is  of  primary  importance— they  are 
employed  to  do  a  job. 

•  Displaying  skill  and  intelligence  in  doing  their  work.  We  learn 
this  by  observing  and  comparing  their  efforts  with  those 
doing  similar  work  or  of  beginners. 

•  Having  confidence  in  the  supervisor  and  willingly  follow  the 
lead.  We  can  tell  this  is  so  when  we  see  them  display  loyalty 
or  seek  advise  on  personal  as  well  as  official  problems.  We 
can  observe  them  when  they  perform  ably,  obviously  hoping 
or  expecting  praise. 

•  Enjoying  their  work.  We  learn  this  as  we  watch  their  interest 
and  zeal  in  performing  their  tasks.  We  also  note  it  in  low 
turnover  rates. 

•  Developing  in  stature.  They  "grow"  in  their  jobs,  develop 
their  ability  to  do  more  and  better  work,  display  imagination 
in  attacking  problems  and  expand  their  intellectual 
attainments.  We  can  also  see  other  agencies  or  organizations 
constantly  recruiting  people  trained  under  able  supervisors. 
This  has  been  called  "body  snatching"  by  some;  in  fact,  it 
is  evidence  of  top-notch  supervision,  and  successful 
supervisors  are  gratified  to  see  it  occur. 


What  Supervisors  Must  Be  Able  To  Do 

Successful  comptroller  supervisors  are  found  to  be  highly 
skilled  in  doing  a  number  of  things.  It  must  be  noted  that 
how  supervisors  do  these  things  is  what  really  counts— the 
art  of  supervision.  A  would-be  pianist  can  be  taught  to  read 
music,  play  scales,  chord  construction  and  what  harmony 
means,  but  it  is  the  pianist  who  puts  the  elements  together 
to  create  a  whole  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  Just  as 
it  is  with  the  love  of  music  that  a  pianist  interprets  Chopin, 
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it  is  the  supervisor  who  must  practice  the  skills  he/she  has 
been  taught  to  supervise. 

Managers  and  subordinate  employees  alike  have  noted  the 
skills  a  supervisor  must  have  to  motivate  and  develop  their 
employees.  An  accomplished  supervisor  is  skilled  in 
performing  the  following: 

•  Gain  the  willing  and  interested  participation  of  their  people 
in  doing  work  and  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
organization.  With  experience  they  become  skilled  in  learning 
and  understanding  why  each  of  their  people  acts  as  he/she 
does. 

•  Communicate  well.  They  know  how  to  listen,  how  to  talk, 
how  to  write  and  how  to  read.  There  are  techniques  for  each 
of  these  skills  one  does  not  necessarily  learn  in  school. 

•  Train  and  develop  people  for  the  job  at  hand  and  with  equal 
weight  for  jobs  involving  greater  responsibilities. 

•  Look  ahead  and  consider  what  their  organizations  will  do 
in  the  future.  They  can  plan  and  schedule. 

•k  Analyze  workloads  to  avoid  overloading  or  overstaffing. 
Assign  work  to  individuals  with  skills  approriate  for 
specific  tasks. 

•  Make  timely  decisions  on  the  basis  of  facts  they  can  obtain 
and  prudent  weighing  of  unknowns. 

•  Judge  quality  of  effort  and  be  aware  of  appropriate  technical 
standards. 

•  Organize  people,  ideas  and  materials  to  minimize  waste  in 
performing  comptroller  functions. 

•  Improve  operation  efficiency  and  insure  they  work  with  their 
employees  in  a  systematic  method. 

Potential  comptroller  supervisors  can  be  trained  in  all  these 
skills.  There  are  well  known  and  tested  techniques  for 
learning  these  skills.  Many  men  and  women  are  excellent 
trainers  in  one  or  another  of  these  skills.  Given  a  specific 
list  of  skills  and  kinds  of  knowledge  a  person  must  have  to 
perform  supervisory  work  with  excellence,  it  is  obvious  an 
organization  should  be  able  to  marshal  its  resources  to  train 
potential  supervisors  in  the  art.  What  it  takes  is  good  planning 
and  careful  scheduling,  preceded  by  the  realization  that  such 
training  is  of  key  importance  to  the  organizations  success. 

Many  opportunities  for  training  supervisors  exist.  A 
number  of  universities  are  offering  courses  in  various  phases 
of  management.  A  supervisor  almost  anywhere  can  take 
advantage  of  short  courses,  in-house  seminars,  workshops 
and  home  study  courses.  Even  so,  any  military  Comptroller 
organization  is  wise  to  recognize  that  a  single  course  of  study 
is  not  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  development  and  training 
of  supervisors.  No  one  becomes  a  successful  supervisor  after 
a  few  days  or  weeks  of  instruction.  It  is  a  lifetime  curriculum. 
According  to  Dr  William  Snow,  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Transcendential  Management  Associates,  training  a 
supervisor  should  cover  interpersonal  skills,  counseling  and 
coaching,  salary  administration,  and  performance  evaluation. 
Interpersonal  skills  can  be  developed  by  participating  in 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  courses  on  Equal 
Oportunity  and  Affirmative  Action.  Employee  motivation 
education  can  be  accomplished  by  attending  university  level 
course  work  on  management.  Salary  administration  is  an  area 
that  has  been  listed  from  the  supervisors  control  by  law  and 
will  be  discussed  later.  Performance  evaluation  instruction 
is  readily  available  from  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  Such  courses  can  have  the  greatest  value  when 


they  are  considered  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  training 
plan  devised  by  a  Comptroller  for  the  development  of  its 
supervisory  force.  When  considered  in  this  aspect,  rather 
than  a  panacea,  training  of  this  kind  is  highly  needed  and 
useful . 

Factors  for  Supervisory  Success 

According  to  Paul  Tillich,  author  of  The  Courage  To  Be, 
an  individual  must  have  the  willingness,  courage,  and  skills 
to  develop.  By  adding  the  authority  of  the  supervisor  to  act, 
we  can  summarize  the  four  keystones  of  supervisory  success: 


*  Ability  and  skill  of  the  supervisor 

*  Willingness  of  the  supervisor  to  perform 

*  Authority  of  the  supervisor  to  act 

*  Administrative  courage  of  the  supervisor. 


Each  of  these  factors  is  important  and  interdependent.  No 
one  factor  can  be  effective  unless  the  other  factors  are  also 
operative.  They  are  much  like  the  example  of  the  chair:  No 
single  leg  can  support  the  seat;  two  legs  cannot  do  it;  three 
legs  are  not  comfortable;  all  four  legs  are  necessary  if  the 
seat  is  to  remain  standing  and  secure.  A  willing  supervisor 
armed  with  the  necessary  authority  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  if  he/she  lacks  the  ability  to  supervise  people 
effectively,  or  the  confidence  to  act.  A  skillful,  willing  and 
courageous  supervisor  is  powerless  without  the  authority  to 
act.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  much  will  be  accomplish  by  an  able 
supervisor  who  is  unwilling  to  act  despite  his  requisite 
authority.  Given  all  four  factors  in  full  operation,  however, 
the  plans  or  the  organization  can  be  accomplished  and  the 
goals  achieved  once  the  supervisors  are  set  in  action. 

Given  good  basic  training,  a  supervisor  begins  to  develop 
as  his/her  carefully  evaluated  experience  enriches 
understanding.  We  can  expect  this  development,  guide  it, 
and  encourage  it  to  fruition.  In  doing  this  we  strengthen  one 
of  the  four  legs  of  our  theoretical  chair. 

We  should  recall  the  ideas  already  considered  about 
recruiting  supervisors  with  respect  to  willingness.  If  the 
supervisor  is  unwilling,  it  could  be  that  he/she  took  the  job 
because  he  was  urged  into  it.  He  may  have  been  oversold 
in  the  first  place.  Other  motives  could  have  been  increased 
status  or  additional  compensation.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  position  was  accepted  which  were  not  the  right  ones. 
As  time  progresses  our  supervisor  may  discover  the  position 
is  not  as  rosy  as  it  was  thought  to  be.  He/She  gets  into 
seriously  complex  problems  that  are  difficult  to  solve.  Some 
decisions  backfire  and  he/she  becomes  hesitant.  He/She 
begins  to  dread  the  workday  and  willingness  disappears.  The 
work  is  neglected  and  goes  to  pot. 

For  simple  reasons,  any  inexperienced  supervisor  must  be 
closely  observed  throughout  their  first  months  or  even  first 
years.  All  is  not  lost  if  he/she  does  not  come  up  to 
expectations.  A  good  person  was  appointed  as  supervisor. 
Collective  judgement,  management,  and  the  supervisors 
could  have  erred.  If  this  becomes  evident,  it  is  time  to  correct 
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the  error,  giving  him/her  every  possible  means  of  saving  self 
respect.  Some  Comptroller  organizations  neglect  a  trial 
period,  hoping  ten  to  fifteen  years  "for  the  best"  without 
avail— then  it's  too  late. 

Managers  need  supervisors  with  confidence  in  themselves, 
with  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  people  and  enthusiasm  for 
supervisory  work.  When  we  have  men  and  women  with  these 
characteristics,  there  exists  a  willingness  to  try— a  willingness 
to  act— a  willingness  we  must  have  if  supervisory 
development  is  to  succeed. 

A  third  factor  affecting  the  success  of  supervisors  is  their 
authority.  In  both  government  and  private  industry,  many 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  status  and  authority  of 
the  supervisor.  These  questions  primarily  apply  to  foreman 
in  industry,  although  the  questions  affect  all  supervisory 
personnel.  The  principal  issues  raised  are: 

•  What  authority  does  a  supervisor  need:  How  much  does 
he/she  have  and  does  he/she  have  sufficient  authority? 

•  Are  supervisors  part  of  "rank  and  file,"  management,  or 
the  grey  area  in  between? 

Richard  S.  Halpern,  author  of  Employee  Utilization  and 
Foreman  's  Attitudes,  has  discussed  these  questions  from  the 
industrial  foremen's  viewpoint.  He  discovered  that  many 
foremen  maintain  they  were  by-passed  by  management  in 
various  ways;  they  were  not  fully  informed  of  management 
intentions,  and  unions  undercut  their  authority.  This  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  days  when  foremen  could  hire,  fire, 
discipline,  set  wages,  and  settle  grievances.  Steadily  the 
foremen's  authority  has  eroded.  Some  has  been  reversed  for 
company  upper  echelons  or  nullified  by  union  contract.  It 
is  not  suprising  to  find  some  foremen  uncertain  of  their 
standing. 

Similar  questions  are  often  asked  by  comptroller 
supervisors.  They  never  could  hire,  fire,  discipline,  set 
wages,  or  settle  grievances  independently.  This  authority  has 
been  reserved  for  agency  heads,  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  or  to  the  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  supervisors'  authority  has  been  modified  by  personnel 
staff  units.  Training  is  often  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  hands 
of  supervisors  and  handled  by  training  staffs:  awards  and 
bonuses  are  handled  by  committees;  in  some  organizations 
the  recruitment  and  selction  of  people  for  his/her  unit  is 
sharply  limited.  Personnel  problems  are  removed  in  some 
circumstances  for  the  supervisor  or  he/she  hands  them  over 
to  personnel  staffs  in  the  belief  that  he/she  has  no 
responsibilities  for  dealing  with  such  problems. 

It  is  generally  customary,  in  considering  what  authority 
a  supervisor  has,  to  discuss  whether  he/she  can  fire,  hire, 
discipline  and  the  like.  But  any  supervisor  has  the  authority 
to  display  leadership.  For  examples: 

•  He/She  can  gain  the  confidence  of  people  by  supporting  them 
as  needed. 

•  He/She  can  get  people  to  work  with  instead  of  for  him/her, 
especially  when  confidence  in  them  is  displayed. 

•  He/She  can  be  clear  in  talking  with  people,  using  persuasion 
and  avoiding  the  semblance  of  authoritarian  power. 


•  He/She   can   listen   carefully   to   what    people   tell   him, 
understand  their  position  and  point  of  view. 

•  He/She  can  recognize  good  work  performed  individually  and 
as  a  team. 

•  He/She  can  be  constructive  in  assisting  people  to  overcome 
their  errors  and  display  tolerance  toward  mistakes. 

•  He/She  can  develop  their  sense  of  responsibility  by  allowing 
them  to  perform  without  excessive  review. 

•  He/She  can  try  to  recognize  changes  needed  to  internalize, 
in  order  to  be  more  effective  with  people. 


The  interesting  thing  about  the  preceding  items  is  any 
comptroller  supervisor  can  use  them  as  he/she  wishes.  This 
is  a  completely  free  arena.  No  rule  prevents  the  effectiveness 
of  personal  authority  and  there  is  no  procedural  red  tape  in 
which  to  become  entangled. 

Many  supervisors  would  reject  this  as  inoperable  or  "nice 
to  do  but  really  ineffective."  Most  individuals  do  not  work 
together  well  in  tightly  controlled  situations  that  are  saturated 
with  authority  versus  subordiate  relationships,  even  though 
these  are  the  predominating  situations.  Most  individuals  are 
more  productive  when  teamed  with  cohorts  in  attaining  goals 
in  an  understandable  environment.  Research  concerned  with 
people  as  they  produce  in  an  organization  lends  support  to 
this  idea.  It  is  possible  that  traditional  ideas  concerning  the 
authority  supervisors  have  or  do  not  have  may  be  found  to 
be  inconsequential. 

The  fourth  support  is  the  supervisor's  administrative 
courage.  The  courage  to  make  clear-cut  comptroller  decisions 
and  then  remain  firm  and  carry  them  forward.  It  is  this  quality 
that  enables  a  supervisor  to  support  his/her  people,  to  defend 
them,  and  to  protect  them.  Loyalty  upwards  is  earned  by 
downward  loyalty.  It  is  this  quality  that  makes  it  possible 
for  a  supervisor  to  know  what  he/she  is  doing  and  where 
he/she  is  going.  The  supervisor's  position  is  clear- 
subordinates  know  he/she  will  consider  all  aspects  of  a 
problem  and  then  make  a  decision  and  make  it  stick. 

A  supervisor  with  administrative  courage  will  never  retreat 
from  a  problem  in  the  hope  it  may  go  away.  He/she  will  not 
display  inconsistency,  indecision,  nor  falter  in  their  pursuits. 
He/She  will  display  compassion  and  consideration  in  human 
relationships,  but  will  not  allow  sentimentality  to  cloud  good 
judgement. 

Administrative  courage  is  a  capability  one  must  develop. 
This  may  on  occasion  cause  anguish  in  a  supervisor  who  must 
take  action  when  it  would  be  easier  not  to,  or  make  a  decision 
contrary  to  his  personal  preference.  The  supervisor  who  lacks 
administrative  courage  will  not  enjoy  his/her  work,  will  not 
be  successful  and  should  attempt  a  less  demanding  kind  of 
work. 

Span  of  Control 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  organization  is  that  the 
number  of  people  reporting  to  one  supervisor  should  be  no 
more  than  the  number  whose  efforts  he/she  can  effectively 
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direct  and  coordinate.  Management  review  of  a  supervisor's 
responsibilities  and  span  of  control  can  be  a  most  important 
factor  in  determining  supervisory  success.  This  is  called  span 
of  control.  The  question  arises:  How  many  people  can  one 
person  supervise? 

If  the  span  is  too  narrow  or  if  a  supervisor  is  working  with 
too  few  people,  he/she  is  likely  to  overdo  his  supervision. 
In  an  effort  to  be  fully  occupied  he/she  may  be  continually 
breathing  down  the  necks  of  people  which  will  stifle 
responsibility  and  encourage  resentment. 

If  the  span  is  too  wide  and  the  supervisor  is  trying  to  work 
with  too  many  people,  he/she  will  be  hopelessly  bogged 
down,  may  lose  track  of  what's  going  on,  may  not  devote 
adequate  attention  to  each  individual,  and  may  have  to  spend 
so  much  time  with  them  that  his/her  other  comptroller 
functions  may  suffer. 

A  number  of  ideas  worth  noting  are: 

•  Judgement  as  to  proper  span  of  control  will  vary  according 
to  the  organization  functions  and  resources. 

•  Span  of  control  requires  constant  management  to  insure 
proper  fit. 

•  Spans  of  control  must  adjust  to  changes  in  program  or 
operation. 

•  A  span  of  control  suited  to  one  segment  cannot  necessarily 
be  transplanted  to  another  segment  in  the  same  organization. 

Other  factors  will  influence  span  of  control.  One  factor 
is  geographic  spread,  where  people  reporting  to  one 
supervisor  are  located  at  distances  from  him/her.  Another 
is  the  amount  of  non-supervisory  effort  a  supervisor  is 
expected  to  perform.  The  more  of  this  type  of  work  there 
is,  the  less  supervision  possible  and  the  narrower  the  span 
of  control  must  be.  Still  another  factor  is  the  degree  to  which 
policies  and  procedures  are  delineated.  If  policies  and 
procedures  are  largely  unwritten,  there  will  be  need  for  more 
frequent  conferring  between  supervisors  and  their  people. 
This  menas  a  narrower  span  of  control  is  needed.  If  policies 
and  procedures  are  clear,  codified  and  well  known,  less 
frequent  contact  may  allow  for  wider  spans  of  control. 

As  may  be  seen,  spans  of  control  may  vary  depending  on 
a  number  of  factors  operating  individually  or  in  concert.  The 
real  question  about  any  span  of  control  is:  How  well  does 
it  work?  Careful  monitoring  and  evaluation  must  proceed 
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on  a  continuing  basis.  Spans  of  control  are  influenced  by 
change.  Managers  will  do  well  to  recognize  this  fact  and 
adjust  the  supervisor's  span  as  needed. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendation 

It  has  been  noted  high  quality  supervision  is  essential  to 
the  operation  of  successful  comptrollership.  Potential 
comptroller  supervisors  must  be  selected  by  management 
from  among  individuals  trained  in  non-supervisory 
comptroller  activities.  The  selection  should  depend  upon  the 
detection  of  supervisory  capabilities  rather  than  individual 
accomplishment.  To  groom  and  develop  successful 
comptroller  supervisors,  individuals  to  be  trained  must 
display  the  skills  of  supervision,  the  willingness  to  perform, 
the  leadership  to  act  and  carry  administrative  courage. 
Managers  must  also  assist  in  the  development  of  supervisors 
by  fine-tuning  the  supervisor's  span  of  control. 

Organizational  comptrollers  should  select  supervisors  from 
among  non-supervisory  employees  demonstrating  the 
required  skills  and  leadership.  Major  command  Directors  of 
Comptroller  Plans  should  devise  a  comprehensive  training 
plan  for  the  development  of  its  supervisory  comptroller  force. 
Those  individuals  who  display  the  required  capabilities 
should  be  trained  in  the  skills  necessary  to  become 
comptroller  supervisors. 
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OJT  for  ONE— How  It  Helped  ALL 
Rated  Best  Article  for  April  1983  Issue 


TSgt  Charles  E.  Hewlett's  article,  OJT  for  ONE— How  It 
Helped  All,  was  chosen  by  Major  Command  Comptrollers  as 
the  best  eligible  article  published  in  the  April  1983  issue.  TSgt 
Howlett,  who  is  assigned  to  the  Directorate  of  Cost  & 
Management  Analysis,  Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Forces  (HQ 
PACAF/ACM),  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  becomes  the  second  of 
four  finalists  to  compete  for  the  1983  Air  Force  Comptroller 
Best  Author  Award. 

Second  place  was  taken  by  Lt  Col  Thomas  M.  Cogburn's 
article,  Base-Level  Data  Automation  from  Computer  Era  to 


Information  Era.  Lt  Col  Cogburn  was  a  student  at  the  Air  War 
College,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  when  he  wrote  the  story. 
Third  place  went  to  Mr  Paul  T.  Duggan's  article,  The  Air 
Force  Report  of  Survey  System.  Mr  Duggan  is  a  systems 
accountant  for  the  Materiel  Accounting  Branch,  Materiel,  Cost 
&  International  Accounting  Division,  Directorate  of  Plans  & 
Programs,  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Congratulations  to  all! 


SE 
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Assistant  Comptroller 
for  Accounting  &  Finance 


by  Brig  General  Lynn  Rans 


Fund  Control  (AFR  177-16)  Violations:  The  number  of  suspected 
fund  control  (AFR  177-16,  RS  3679  type)  violations  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase.  We  must  reverse  this  trend.  The  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center  (AFAFC)  is  aware  of  63  cases  of  actual  or  suspected 
violations.  Of  those,  the  most  frequent  cause  is  exceeding 
construction  or  real  property  management  limits.  Although 
comptroller  people  usually  aren't  directly  involved  in  controlling 
these  funds,  functional  areas  who  are  directly  involved  use  our 
financial  data.  Other  cases  involve  overobligation  of  administrative 
subdivisions  such  as  Obligation  Authorities  (OAs)  (AF  Form  405) 
or  other  statutory  or  administratively-set  limits  where  accounting 
and  finance  people  are  involved.  Usually  these  violations  are  caused 
by  a  lack  of  understanding  and  compliance  with  OA  procedures 
and  fund  control  concepts.  Every  base  has  a  slide/tape  presentation 
on  administrative  control  of  funds,  and  these  should  be  used  to  train 
people  having  these  responsibilities.  Within  the  accounting  and 
finance  network,  records  must  be  maintained  as  accurately  as 
possible  so  customers  have  confidence  in  the  information  we  provide 
and  will  be  willing  to  rely  on  that  information.  Fund  control 
violations  are  a  very  serious  matter.  No  one  in  the  Air  Force  or 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  can  excuse  them.  By  law  they  must 
be  reported  to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  people 
responsible  must  receive  disciplinary  action.  Lack  of  intent  to 
commit  a  violation  will  not  excuse  a  violation  or  avoid  the  reporting 
and  disciplinary  requirements.  In  fact,  an  intentional  violation  makes 
those  responsible  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  or  other  severe 
penalties.  Education  and  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  these 
violations  are  the  best  way  to  stop  them. 

Military  Pay  Improvements:  Several  areas  in  military  pay  are 
improving  the  service  we  provide.  The  first  automated  separation 
payment  report  was  produced  on  the  microcomputers  in  the 
Directorate  of  Military  Pay  and  sent  to  each  accounting  and  finance 
office  (AFO).  The  report  details  fiscal  year-to-date  separation 
payment  data,  which  will  provide  a  better  means  of  managing  this 
sensitive  area.  It  also  replaces  the  manually -developed  summary 
data  provided  to  the  major  commands.  In  another  action,  the 
Directorate  of  Military  Pay  no  longer  manually  adjusts  JUMPS 
input  accuracy  statistics  for  system-related  problems.  Beginning  in 
March  the  directorate  evaluates  AFO  data  collection  performance 
on  a  "satisfactory  range"  of  accuracy  (91—95%),  although  AFOs 
without  the  Data  Collection  System  remain  under  the  previous  95% 
standard.  This  further  shifts  the  emphasis  from  accuracy  to 
timeliness,  allowing  Data  Collection  System  edits  to  control 
accuracy.  Finally,  SURE-PAY  participation  continues  to  rise.  In 
October  1974,  just  after  the  conversion  to  JUMPS,  48%  of  Air 
Force  members  had  their  checks  sent  to  financial  organizations. 
SURE-PAY  became  the  program  name  in  June  1978.  At  that  time 
58%  participated.  Command  efforts  in  the  past  five  years  created 


a  27%  increase  in  SURE-PAY  to  a  rate  in  excess  of  85%  in  March 
1983.  This  represents  a  cost  avoidance  of  more  than  $5  million  a 
year. 

Revised  AFR  170-7,  Banking  Services  on  Air  Force  Bases:  This 
revised  regulation  was  recently  distributed  to  major  commands. 
Highlights  include:  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Air  Force  for 
military  banking  facilities  (MBFs),  formerly  exercised  by  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (i.e.,  solicitation  and  selection 
of  new  banks  to  serve  bases);  approval  of  new  services  to  be  offered 
by  MBFs;  approval  of  MBF  construction  proposals;  and 
determination  of  MBFs  in  a  non-self-sustaining  status.  It  also  sets 
procedures  to  determine  which  military  banking  offices  are  not  self- 
sustaining  and  merit  free  logistics  support.  Also,  it  raises  major 
command  authorities  to  approve  bank  construction  projects  from 
$50,000  to  $200,000  and  delegates  approval  of  most  branch  and 
independent  banks'  automatic  teller  machine  (ATM)  proposals  to 
major  command  and  base  level.  Finally,  it  provides  guidance  to 
bases  and  commands  with  overseas  banks  on  how  to  seek  contract 
funding  of  facility  and  equipment  improvements  for  contractor 
operated  banks. 

Base-Level  Accounting  and  Finance  Functional  Analysis:  The 

Directorate  of  Plans  and  Systems  has  started  a  project  to  determine 
what  is  needed  in  our  future  accounting  and  finance  systems,  using 
functional  analysis  for  an  in-depth  review  of  our  current  and 
projected  requirements.  The  purpose  is  threefold:  First,  to  identify 
and  document  what  information  needs  the  AFO  must  meet.  This 
will  be  done  during  the  initial  requirements  definition  stage.  Second, 
to  develop  a  total  systems  concept  or  target  system  to  meet  those 
needs.  This  will  be  done  by  analysis  of  the  documented 
requirements.  And  finally,  to  develop  a  strategy  to  incrementally 
design  and  implement  the  target  system(s).  Definition  of 
requirements  will  be  done  from  April— August  1983.  The  final 
report  and  recommendations  by  31  October  1983.  Based  on  the 
functional  analysis,  we  will  redesign  and/or  modify  our  current 
accounting  and  finance  systems. 

Automated    Travel    Record/Accounting    System:    We    are 

incrementally  implementing  an  Automated  Travel 
Record/ Accounting  System  in  AFO  Travel  Sections.  This  highly 
complex  system  requires  only  one  input  to  update  the  general 
accounting  records  and  post  entries  to  an  automated  travel  record. 
It  also  controls  and  reports  all  travel  transactions  to  provide  better 
funds  management  and  allows  more  effective  and  standardized 
internal  controls.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  AFOs  will  be  converted 
by  August  1983  and  81%  by  February  1984.  An  important  long- 
range  benefit  of  this  sytem  is  that  it  provides  a  single  travel  data 
base  which  possibly  can  interface  with  other  systems  and  activities. 
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Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud,  Director  of  Budget 


Directorate  of  Budget 


•srafc 


Mr  Orval  J.  Smith  Retires 

On  2  April  1983,  Mr  Orval  J.  Smith  of  the  Justifications 
and  Pay  Branch  (AF/ACBOJ)  retired.  Mr  Smith  had  41  years 
of  military  and  civilian  federal  service,  including  14  years 
within  the  Directorate  of  Budget. 


FY  1983  O&M  Appropriation 

FY  1983  is  turning  out  to  be  a  most  hectic  year.  Before 
the  year  even  began,  we  knew  the  Defense  Budget  was  in 
trouble  when  $19.4  billion  was  taken  in  budget  authority  to 
get  $8.5  billion  in  outlays  during  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution .  After  the  FY  83  Defense  Appropriation  Bill  was 
passed,  Air  Force  active  O&M  had  been  reduced  over  $1.2 
billion  ($400  million  in  real  cuts),  and  told  to  absorb  25% 
of  the  civilian  pay  raise.  As  if  that  weren't  bad  enough,  OSD 
directed  O&M  to  absorb  the  increased  cost  of  Health  Benefits 
and  MEDICARE,  overseas  inflation,  increased  CHAMPUS 
costs,  plus  transfer  funds  to  the  Defense  agencies  to  help 
finance  their  civilian  pay  raise  and  increase  cost  of  Health 
Benefits  and  MEDICARE.  To  top  it  off,  O&M  was  having 
to  absorb  (what  seemed  to  be)  an  endless  number  of  high 
priority  unprogrammed  and  unbudgeted  items.  The 
budgeteers  were  pulling  their  hair  out— what  was  left  that 
is!  We  were  faced  with  trying  to  execute  a  budget  with 
significant  program  growth  but  with  fewer  bucks  than  FY 
82  (in  constant  dollars).  Time  was  running  out.  Action  had 
to  be  taken  and  taken  quickly.  Because  a  supplemental  would 
take  too  long— and  the  Congress  was  in  no  mood  to  accept 
one  anyway— the  only  recourse  was  to  reprogram  funds  into 
O&M  from  the  acquisition  accounts.  The  budget  folks 
accepted  the  challenge  and  turned  out  the  request  in  what 
must  have  been  a  record.  Getting  support  and  coordination, 
including  offsets,  from  the  Budget  Review  Board  and  the 
Operating  Budget  Review  Committee,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Air  Staff  Board,  and  signed  out  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Financial  Management  in  less  than  three  weeks  is  a  new 
record  for  the  Air  Force.  As  of  this  writing,  the  success  of 
the  reprogramming  with  the  Congress  is  unknown,  but  my 
hat  is  off  to  all  the  budgeteers  who  had  a  part  in  this  totally 
outstanding  professional  feat. 


Industrial  Fund  (IF)  One- Year  Test 

on 

Civilian  End  Strength 

FY  83  Congressional  language  removed  civilian  end- 
strength  ceilings  in  IF  activities  only  during  FY  83.  Congress 
lifted  the  ceilings  as  an  experiment  to  determine  whether  end- 
strength  controls  are  necessary  not  only  for  the  IF  but  for 
possible  exclusion  of  all  appropriations.  During  the  test,  IF 
manning  must  be  consistent  with  the  level  of  work  that  can 
be  supported  by  customer  funding.  IF  end-strength  ceilings 
could  be  reinstated  in  FY  84,  depending  on  the  outcome  of 
the  FY  83  test.  The  Air  Force  has  been  advocating  this 
change  for  several  years  on  the  basis  that  civilian  personnel 
ceilings  are  artificial  constraints  on  effective  management 
of  the  Air  Force. 

The  FY  1983  Air  Force  Stock  Fund  (AFSF)  Status 

The  revised  AFSF  program  recently  released  included  99% 
of  the  General  Support  Division  requirements.  This  will 
enable  the  bases  to  execute  the  vast  majority  of  the  FY  83 
program.  The  change  in  obligated  due-out  policy  is  still  being 
worked,  with  the  final  implementation  plan  due  to  us  1  May. 
We  intend  to  run  a  live  test  in  the  near  future  to  insure  the 
plan  is  workable  before  implementing  Air  Force-wide. 
However,  implementation  is  uncertain  because  Congress  has 
a  problem  with  the  funding  needed  to  effect  the  policy 
change.  We  will  keep  you  posted. 

FY  1985  Budget  Scrub 

The  Directorate  of  Budget  is  planning  to  implement  a  new 
summer  review  process  this  year  to  assume  proper  pricing 
of  the  FY  85  Budget  Estimate  Submission  (BES)  programs 
before  we  submit  the  BES  on  15  September.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  treatment  of  inflation,  real  growth  rates, 
obligation  rates,  schedule,  percent  design  (for  MILCON), 
Congressional  actions  and  phasing  of  new  equipment, 
personnel  and  construction.  The  results  of  this  review  and 
the  actions  directed  by  the  Program  Decision  Memorandum, 
due  in  early  August,  will  be  incorporated  into  the  FY  85 
Budget  Estimate  Submission  on  15  September  1983. 


% 
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Director  of 
Cost  &  Management  Analysis 


by  Col  Basil  H.  Pflumm 


Cost  Analysis  Involvement  in  Logistics  Areas.  During  the  past 
several  months  the  directorate  has  expanded  its  involvement  in 
logistics  areas.  Recent  activities  include  participation  in  an  Air  Staff 
study  group  reviewing  replenishment  spares  requirements  and 
initiation  of  a  program  to  improve  the  process  for  developing 
logistics  Operating  and  Support  (O&S)  requirements  for  the 
Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS). 

In  the  last  budget  cycle,  Peacetime  Operating  Stocks  (POS) 
requirements  came  under  extensive  scrutiny.  An  Air  Staff  study 
group,  led  by  AF/AC  and  AF/LE,  analyzed  historical  POS 
replenishment  spares  requirements,  and  developed  a  MACRO 
model  to  estimate  further  POS  requirements.  The  Air  Staff  Board 
structure  approved  use  of  the  model  as  a  benchmark  in  evaluating 
the  reasonableness  of  AFLC  POS  requirements  submissions.  Study 
estimates  of  requirements  were  also  accepted  by  the  Air  Force 
Council  for  use  in  the  FY  84  President 's  Budget. 

Involvement  in  analyzing  logistics  O&S  costs  has  historically  been 
limited  primarily  by  manpower.  Prior  to  May  1979,  directorate 
involvement  primarily  centered  on  the  development  of  aviation  fuel 
cost  factors  to  justify  resource  requirements,  and  development  of 
depot  maintenance  costs  for  use  in  PPBS  to  price  changes  in  flying 
hours  and  force  structure.  With  the  establishment  of  ACM  West, 
AFAFC/CW  provided  additional  analytical  capabilities,  thus 
permitting  an  increase  in  the  scope  of  our  efforts  in  reviewing  O&S 
costs.  AFAFC/CW  has  been  improving  capabilities  to  gather  and 
analyze  both  life  cycle  and  budget  year  logistics  cost  factors,  and 
is  working  with  AFLC/ACM  to  develop  and  refine  Depot 
Maintenance  cost  factors.  AFLC/ACM  has  taken  the  lead  in 
developing  O&S  cost  estimates  for  an  independent  cost  analysis 
(ICA)  in  acquisition  and  modification  programs.  AFAFC/CW  and 
AFLC/ACM  are  also  working  together  to  analyze  Contractor 
Logistics  Support  (CLS)  and  Interim  Contractor  Support  (ICS) 
contracts  to  determine  a  method  for  capturing  engine  operating  costs, 
and  in  developing  a  weapon  system  library  for  use  in  analyzing  costs. 
The  directorate  is  also  examining  possibilities  for  assisting  in  the 
process  for  developing  and  justifying  logistics  O&S  requirements 
estimates.  Immediate  efforts  will  focus  on  studies  for  the 
requirements  process  to  determine  how  ACM  can  most  effectively 
participate  in  that  process. 

Internal  Control  Reviews.  The  emphasis  is  on  correct 
implementation  of  OMB  Circular  A-123.  OMB  is  visiting  DOD 
(including  the  Air  Force)  to  review  implementation  of  the  circular 
and  the  Federal  Manager's  Financial  Integrity  Act.  GAO  is  also 
conducting  a  review  and  will  issue  a  status  report  in  the  summer 
of  1984.  Work  will  be  conducted  at  HQ  USAF,  AFAFC,  and 
selected  MAJCOMs/SOAs/bases.  GAO  has  been  provided  several 
documents,  including  organization  charts,  the  Vulnerability 
Assessment/Internal  Control  Review  Plan,  the  Master  Vulnerability 
Assessment  List,  guidance  letters  and  instructions.  The  31  March 
1983  MAJCOM/SOA  progress  reports  indicated  that  the  FY  83 


review  was  not  on  schedule.  While  six  months  remained  to  complete 
necessary  reviews,  MAJCOM/SOA  commanders  were  advised  to 
take  corrective  actions  to  assure  timely  completion  of  commanders' 
statements.  The  third  quarter  will  be  especially  critical  since  most 
commands  are  scheduled  to  get  back  on  track  during  that  quarter. 

AFR  178-4  Updated.  The  Air  Force  directive  on  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  Activities,  Functions,  and  Responsibilities  has 
been  updated  to  reflect  changes  occurring  in  the  career  field  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  revised  directive  now  focuses  on  overall 
policy  and  guidance  versus  detailed  "how  to"  instructions  that  will 
be  published  in  AFP  178-2,  Wing  or  Base  Level  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis. 

Selected  Acquisition  Reports  (SARs).  The  Congress  as  well  as 
OSD  are  demanding  more  and  more  information  about  weapon 
system  acquisition  costs,  increasing  both  the  number  of  weapon 
systems  covered  by  selected  reporting,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
detailed  data  to  be  submitted.  Modification  programs  are  also 
coming  under  increased  scrutiny.  Rapidly  increasing  workloads  and 
continual  changes  in  requirements  and  procedures  cause  significant 
problems  and  challenges. 

The  31  December  1982  SAR  preparation  and  review  cycle  was 
cited  by  OSD  as  one  of  the  most  difficult.  Problems  included 
editorial  errors,  improper  cost  variance  categorizations,  inconsistent 
totals  between  related  formats,  and  incomplete  or  unintelligible 
explanations  of  changes.  Most  of  the  difficulty  was  the  result  of 
expanding  the  number  of  SARs  being  processed  within  a  fixed  time 
frame.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  submitted  SARs  for  14  weapon 
systems  as  of  30  September  1982,  but  by  the  31  December  cycle, 
the  number  increased  to  19.  The  number  of  SARs  will  increase  to 
41  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Furthermore,  the  March,  June  and 
September  processing  time  was  reduced  from  45  to  30  days.  The 
Air  Force  must  provide  inputs  by  the  20th  day  to  OSD.  Though 
these  later  quarterly  reports  are  shorter  than  December  versions, 
they  still  require  cost  variance  analysis— one  of  the  most  time- 
consuming  parts  of  SAR  preparation  and  the  most  difficult  item 
to  correct  during  the  review  cycle. 

Air  Force  Budget  Handbook.  A  new  management  information 
product  was  developed  for  general  officer  and  SES  use  with  special 
emphasis  on  budget  information  and  summary  level  reference  data 
on  Air  Force  forces  and  operations.  Its  size  (6  inches  by  9'/2  inches) 
was  selected  to  facilitate  use  in  day-to-day  activities.  The  first  issue, 
released  in  April  1983,  contains  data  and  trend  information  on  the 
Federal,  Department  of  Defense,  and  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
budgets;  Selected  Acquisition  Reports;  bases;  personnel; 
Congressional  committees;  P-l  Budget  Exhibits;  R-l  Budget 
Exhibits;  and  the  November  1982  edition  of  Defense  Is  Imperative. 
The  publication  is  expected  to  be  updated  at  least  annually  when 
the  President's  Budget  is  released. 
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Comptroller  Plans  Group 


by  Col  Walter  E.  Liss 


Officer  Career  Development  Guide 

The  revised  Comptroller  Officer  Career  Development  Guide 
has  been  sent  to  the  functional  directors  for  coordination. 
This  updated  version  provides  expanded  career  development 
information  and  condenses  the  career  plan  into  a  one-page 
document  which  becomes  an  attachment  to  the  officer's  AF 
Form  90.  In  this  revised  guide,  the  career  counseling  role 
of  the  supervisor  is  highlighted  with  a  separate  section 
devoted  to  this  important  topic  (both  the  individual  officer 
and  the  supervisor  will  sign  the  new  career  plan  format).  If 
you  have  already  prepared  your  career  plan  using  previous 
instructions— and  it  is  still  current— please  use  the  revised 
guide  for  future  updates.  For  those  who  haven't  yet 
formalized  their  plan,  you  will  find  these  new  procedures 
to  be  a  straightforward  way  of  directly  communicating  to 
career  managers  who  can  help  you  obtain  your  goals.  The 
revised  guide  should  be  in  the  field  by  August. 


Long-Range  Planning 

The  Air  Force  Comptroller  organization  has,  with  the 
development  of  Project  AC  90  and  the  Comptroller 
Information  Master  Plan,  made  significant  progress  in  long- 
range  planning.  As  an  associated  effort,  a  Comptroller 
Planning  Directive  is  being  finalized  which  deals  with  the 
approval,  management  and  coordination  of  programs  which 
implement  our  plans.  The  directive  provides  an  orderly 
structure  for  developing  long-range  plans  and  implementing 
programs  through  participation  of  all  organization  levels. 
Through  this  directive  we  will  bridge  the  gap  between  long- 
range  planning  and  long-range  management. 


Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT) 
and  Education  With  Industry  (EWI) 

Now  is  the  time  to  apply  for  the  FY  84  Applied 
Comptrollership,  Cost  Analysis ,  and  Education  with  Industry 
programs.  Applied  Comptrollership  is  a  graduate  program 
leading  to  an  MBA  degree  and  is  taught  at  civilian 
institutions.  The  Cost  Analysis  program  is  also  graduate  level 


leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree  and  is  taught  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Acquisition  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio.  The  EWI  positions  are  at  Northrup,  Martin-Marietta, 
Eastern  Airlines  and  National  Data  Corporation.  Each  of 
these  programs  offer  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  advanced 
education  and  follow-on  assignments  in  jobs  of  increased 
responsibility.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these  positions, 
let  PALACE  DOLLAR  hear  your  desires. 


A  Parting  Personal  Note 

This  is  my  last  issue  as  Chief  of  the  Comptroller  Plans 
Group.  I  leave  in  August  for  a  Director's  job  in  Air  Training 
Command.  My  four  years  in  the  Pentagon  have  been 
highlighted  by  three  challenging  jobs.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  senior  Air  Force  and  Comptroller 
leadership  and  many  very  professional  people  on  the  Air 
Staff.  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  members 
of  the  Comptroller  community  serving  the  Air  Force 
worldwide.  I  leave  with  a  very  warm  feeling  that  the  Air 
Force,  and  especially  Comptrollership,  is  in  good  hands.  I 
see  enthusiasm  and  dedication  at  all  levels  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  ranking  people  in  the  Comptroller  family. 

My  tour  in  the  Pentagon  has  been  a  great  and  satisfying 
experience.  If  I  were  to  leave  a  word  of  advice,  I  would 
encourage  you  to  seek  an  Air  Staff  assignment.  There  are 
many  obvious  and  not-so-obvious  advantages  to  such  an 
assignment.  First  of  all,  you  would  find  it  to  be  an  especially 
rewarding  experience  with  growth  and  promotion  potential. 
You  would  be  involved  with  projects  which  are  Air  Force- 
wide  in  scope  and  which  shape  the  future  of  the  Air  Force. 
Your  work  would  be  highly  visible  and,  in  some  cases, 
command  the  national  interest.  You  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  our  top  Air  Force  leaders  deal  with  critical 
issues  and  you  would  interface  with  Air  Force,  OSD,  OMB, 
and  Congressional  executives.  You  would  work  in  the  exciting 
and  dynamic  Washington  environment.  In  all,  a  Pentagon 
assignment  offers  challenge  and  opportunity— challenge  and 
opportunity  which  you  should  go  for!  You  won't  be 
disappointed— I  know  I  have  not  been. 


c ) 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 


by  CMSgt  Elmer  L.  Barnes 


Cross-Utilization  is  the  Way  to  Go 


CMSgt  Leo  Meza,  HQ  USAFE,  and  I  recently  completed 
a  visit  to  Bitburg,  Zweibruecken,  Sembach,  and  Ramstein 
Air  Bases  in  Germany;  and  RAF  Lakenheath,  RAF 
Mildenhall,  RAF  Bentwaters,  RAF  Alconbury,  RAF 
Chicksands  and  RAF  Upper  Heyford  in  England.  This  visit 
allowed  us  the  opportunity  to  address  some  of  the  concerns, 
issues  and  initiatives  that  are  taking  place  so  very  rapidly 
within  the  Comptroller  community. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  educational  visits  made  by  me 

during  my  assignment  in  Washington,  DC.  The  subject  of 

cross-utilization  and  how  we  work  this  program  smarter  was 

a  topic  of  concern  almost  everywhere.  It  is  a  subject  that 

needs  heavy  emphasis.  Cross-utilization  in  USAFE  is  a 

constant  process  which  often  begins  on  the  initial  assignment 

of  the  individual.  We  found  that  many  replacements  are 

arriving  without  the  slightest  experience  for  their  new 

assignments  and  must  be  placed  where  they  are  most  needed 

due  to  manpower  deficiencies.  Some  of  the  factors  affecting 

placement  decisions  are  length  of  tour,  experience  levels  of 

other  personnel,  wartime  roles  and  the  well-being  of  the 

entire  office.  In  USAFE,  it  is  very  common  to  have  excess 

experience  for  one  functional  area  and  virtually  no  experience 

for  another.  The  converse  may  be  true  at  another  installation. 

Thus,  in  many  cases,  cross-utilization  is  by  necessity  heavily 

forced  upon  already  heavily  tasked  USAFE  comptrollers. 

Because  of  the  continuous  turnover,  they  frequently  cannot 

attempt  to  establish  quotas  of  personnel  to  be  cross-utilized. 

They  do,  however,  have  an  extensive  training  program 

addressing  experience  shortfalls  and  one  that  fully  supports 

the  cross-utilization  effort,  when  feasible.  They  are  using 

these  programs  as  enroute  to  PCS  formal  training,  desk-top 

training  aids,  and  mobile  training  teams  when  instructor  time 

at  Sheppard  AFB,  TX  is  available. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  an  effective  cross-utilization  program 
in  the  European  environment  simply  due  to  so  many  small 
subject  matter  areas  within  the  Accounting  and  Finance 
Office  (AFO)  where  two  or  three  persons  are  assigned.  When 
you  sum  it  all  up,  stateside  AFOs  need  to  review  their  cross- 
utilization  programs  in  order  to  be  certain  our  people  are 
effectively  and  efficiently  trained  to  meet  those  challenges 


in  overseas  locations.  I  personally  know  that  on-the-job 
training  programs  and  cross-utilization  are  being  done  to  the 
minimum  degree  at  many  installations. 

Stateside  bases  should  take  on  the  initiative  to  train  and 
qualify  people  for  overseas  jobs.  There  are  many  objectives 
of  cross-utilization  and  I  like  to  think  it  is  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  of  an  individual's  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  future  career  responsibilities  under  the  merged 
AFSC.  Again,  stateside  bases  are  required  to  train  people 
for  local  jobs  as  well  as  overseas  jobs.  Overseas  bases  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  being  manned  by  a  large  civilian  force 
which  provides  stability  and  continuity  to  the  organization. 
Our  civilian  force  represents  a  computer  bank  of  knowledge 
and  talent  that  must  be  used  to  train  our  people. 

Additionally,  we  need  to  consider  using  the  sponsorship 
program  more  aggressively  and  effectively  by  finding  out 
what  experience  level  is  needed  prior  to  reassignment  of 
personnel  to  overseas  areas.  We  need  to  get  the  inexperienced 
person  in  a  specific  discipline  a  quota  to  attend  the  required 
courses  at  Sheppard  AFB.  These  advanced  courses,  lasting 
two  weeks  in  length  on  every  subject  matter  area,  are 
designed  with  the  cross-utilization  program  in  mind.  Once 
the  individual  has  completed  the  course  training,  they  should 
then  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  expand  this  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  area  of  overseas  assignment  selection.  This 
will  surely  accommodate  the  needs  of  overseas  commands, 
as  well  as  making  the  person  more  valuable  when  he  or  she 
returns  to  a  CONUS  base.  I  have  found  personnel  returning 
from  overseas  areas  that  have  had  this  opportunity, 
particularly  accountants,  to  be  years  ahead  of  those  without 
it.  This  investment  in  tomorrow's  Air  Force  encourages 
retention,  advances  technical  skill  and  managerial  expertise, 
thus  making  the  system  work  to  our  advantage. 

USAFE  has  some  of  the  finest  people  in  the  business  with 
excellent  morale  and  top  motivational  attitudes  toward 
performance  and  their  very  existence  in  the  command.  Let's 
help  them  be  even  better— who  knows,  that  person  may  be 
your  next  enlisted  member  being  assigned. 
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Comptroller  Civilian  Career 
Management  Program 

Training  and  Development  Goes  On  Line 

by  Mr  Delmer  Ross  (Audit  Agency  Representative) 


In  a  Nutshell.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  CCCMP  career 
training  and  development  has  been  a  beehive  of  activity.  The 
CCCMP  Career  Training  and  Development  Panel,  chaired  by  Mr 
Charles  W.  Adams  (ASD/AC),  has  taken  giant  strides  toward 
accomplishing  several  major  CCCMP  milestones.  First,  the  CCCMP 
Intern  Program  has  been  implemented  for  FY  83  with  the  in-service 
placement  of  three  Comptroller  Management  Interns  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  OH.  The  number  of  interns  is  planned  for  expansion 
to  fourteen  in  FY  84,  including  up  to  eleven  Presidential 
Management  Interns  (PMIs).  The  intern  program  will  be  evaluated 
relative  to  recruiting  efficiencies,  rotational  duty  assignment  length 
and  program  effectiveness.  Second,  expanded  "career  broadening" 
has  been  approved  for  16  new  broadening  positions  in  FY  84,  at 
six  separate  locations,  and  in  all  Comptroller  disciplines.  Third, 
the  CCCMP  is  now  funding  "career  training"  for  management  and 
executive  development.  CCCMP  participates  in  selecting  Air  Force 
civilians  to  attend  the  Professional  Military  Comptroller  School 
(PMCS),  the  Armed  Forces  Colleges  Program,  and  other  long-term, 
full-time  training  such  as  the  executive  level  courses  at  Harvard 
University.  Finally,  an  exposure  copy  (working  draft)  of  the 
CCCMP  Career  Guide  was  recently  sent  to  all  Executive  Cadre 
members  for  use  in  revising  their  Individual  Development  Plans 
(IDPs).  After  proper  endorsement  and  coding  to  the  personnel 
system,  these  IDPs  will  become  the  base  for  building  future  training 
and  development  requirements. 

CCCMP  Interns:  Three  in-service  placements  of  GS-7/9/1 1  positions 
will  be  made  this  summer  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB  in  ASD,  AFLC  and 
AFAA.  The  CCCMP  received  authorization  for  1 1  graduate  candidates 
in  the  PMI  program  (AFSC— four,  AFAFC— three,  AFAA— two  and 
HQ  USAF/SAF— two).  The  PMI  program  offers  access  to  a  "blue  chip" 
talent  pool  from  graduating  classes  with  MPA/MBAs.  Entry  level  is 
at  grade  GS-9,  with  promotion  to  GS-11  and  GS-12  after  successful 
completion  of  the  first  and  second  18  months  of  the  assignment, 
respectively.  The  PMI  may  be  non-competitively  converted  to  career 
employment  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the  three-year  assignment. 

Career  Broadening  Positions:  A  career  broadening  plan  will  be 
developed  annually  allocating  MAJCOMs  manpower  authorizations  for 
filling  the  centrally-managed  positions.  The  FY  84  plan  identifies  16 
additional  manpower  authorizations  for  experience  in  an  environment 
that  will  significantly  and  systematically  improve  the  knowledges,  skills, 
and  abilities  (KSAs)  of  Cadre  members  in  an  Air  Force  Comptroller 
discipline.  The  number  of  projected  broadening  positions  may  increase 
or  decrease,  depending  on  the  actual  number  of  PMI  placements  in  FY 
84.  Career  broadening  experiences  provide  growth  beyond  the  KSA 
enhancement  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  current  organization, 
functional  specialty  or  geographic  location.  Accordingly,  broadening 
experience  may  be  gained  through  "cross-functional  (developmental)" 
assignments  (e.g.,  in  Comptroller  disciplines  other  than  that  to  which 
the  individual  has  been  assigned  for  the  major  portion  of  his/her  career). 
Career  broadening  may  also  be  gained  through  vertical  assignments  at 
various  levels  of  command  within  the  same  discipline.  Normally,  career 
broadening  requires  in-grade  assignments  (GS-12— GS-15)— to  prepare 
the  individual  to  accept  higher  levels  of  responsibility.  Functionally, 
organizationally,  or  geographically,  career  broadening  may  entail 
accepting  an  "outsider"  in  a  job  designed  to  provide  "grooming"  for 


the  individual  and  to  be  productive  for  the  organization.  The  Career 
Broadening  Plan  for  FY  84  features  new  broadening  opportunities  at 
the  Pentagon,  Andrews  AFB,  MD;Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH;  Gunter 
AFS,  AL;  Scott  AFB,  IL;  and  Lowry  AFB,  CO. 

Career  Broadening  Assignments:  Cadre  members  may  request  career 
broadening  assignments  using  the  IDP.  The  IDP  must  be  endorsed  by 
a  Comptroller  functional  manager  at  the  MAJCOM  level  or  designee 
(no  more  than  one  organizational  level  below  MAJCOM).  Selection 
panels  consisting  of  Training  and  Development  Panel  representatives 
and  gaining  functional  managers  select  Cadre  members  for  career 
broadening  assignments  based  on  the  PALACE 
Teams  screening  of  IDPs.  The  length  of  broadening  assignments  may 
range  from  six  months  to  three  years. 

Career  Training  (Management  and  Executive  Development):  The 
CCCMP  currently  helps  program  participants  to  gain,  or  improve, 
managerial  and  executive  competencies  in  four  ways:  (1)  CCCMP 
Funding— The  CCCMP  (Palace  Team)  funds  spaces  in  formal  courses 
(75  in  FY  83)  and  selects  attendees  based  on  individual  needs  identified 
on  the  IDP.  (2)  PMCS  Selection-CCCMP  PALACE  Team  members 
now  have  significant  participation  on  the  selection  panel  as  voting 
members  for  the  PMCS;  strongly  recommended  for  "all  program 
participants."  (3)  Executive  Seminar  Center  (ESC)  and  Federal  Executive 
Institute  (FEI)  Selection— The  CCCMP  PALACE  Team  selects  program 
participants  to  fill  a  limited  number  of  spaces.  (4)  Long-Term,  Full-Time 
(LTFT)  Training  Selection— A  Comptroller  Senior  Executive  Service 
(SES)  member  will  participate  on  the  Air  Force  Selection  Panel  for  the 
Armed  Forces  Colleges  Program  (NWC,  AWC,  ACSC,  ICAF).  Until 
all  Air  Force  specialties  are  covered  by  a  career  program,  the  selection 
of  attendees  for  schools  that  require  Air  Force-wide  competition  will 
remain  under  the  control  of  an  Air  Force  selection  panel.  For  the  FY 
83/84  academic  year,  the  CCCMP  reviewed  and  ranked  program 
participants;  and  all  Cadre  members  nominated  were  selected.  CCCMP 
participants  obtained  27%  of  the  spaces  available  to  the  Air  Force. 

Guide  to  a  Full  Career:  The  CCCMP  Career  Guide  is  the  core  element 
in  the  process  by  which  the  growth  of  all  Comptroller  civilian  employees 
will  be  fostered.  It  represents  a  principal  interface  between  the  CCCMP 
and  the  career  general  work  force,  as  it  can  assist  any  Comptroller  civilian 
employee  to  plan  and  make  career  choices.  For  example,  the  Career 
Guide  includes  career  patterns  (ladders)  and  master  development  plans 
covering  each  phase  of  an  employees  career.  The  CCCMP  aims  to 
provide  management  and  executive  development  (training  courses)  and 
broadening  assignments  according  to  a  well  defined,  workable  plan. 
Therefore,  Cadre  members  are  strongly  urged  to  submit  realistic, 
endorsed,  new  IDPs  based  on  career  hints  and  endorsed  criteria  conveyed 
in  the  Career  Guide  (working  draft).  The  guide  has  been  distributed 
to  Cadre  members  and  they  have  been  requested  to  recommend 
improvements  for  adoption  before  general  distribution  later  this  calendar 
year. 

Other  News.  All  central  referrals  for  GS  13— 15s  now  use  a 
Referral  Score  and  after  GS  11  —  12  interviews,  late  this  summer, 
they  will  also.  The  Information  Systems  Career  Program  became 
active  1  Jun  83  for  all  persons  qualifying  in  the  Data  Automation 
or  Communications  areas.  Qualified  non-Air  Force  civil  service 
employees  are  encouraged  to  register  in  the  newly  operational 
Central  Skills  Bank,  Phase  II.  The  Policy  Council  is  studying 
techniques  to  provide  management  opportunities  for  the  career 
general  forces. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School 


by  Major  R.  Mark  Horn,  Chief  of  Comptrollership,  Operating  Activities  Division 

How  To  Choose  A  Student 


Measure  with  a  micrometer, 

Mark  with  grease  pencil, 

Cut  with  a  meat  ax! 

There  are  those  who  would  say  this  cliche  describes  our 
central  selection  board  at  the  Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School  (PMCS).  Perhaps  there's  an  element  of 
truth  there,  since  we  are  attempting  to  quantify  some  pretty 
illusive  factors.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  justified  in  using  this 
approach  not  only  because  of  the  immediate  cost  of  producing 
a  graduate,  but  also  because  of  the  potential  for  graduates 
to  fill  key  positions  in  the  defense  financial  management 
arena.  Let  me  expand  on  this  and  provide  an  explanation  of 
the  "method  to  our  madness." 

PMCS  represents  a  resource  of  significant  value  to  the 
USAF  and  DOD.  Annually,  PMCS  produces  approximately 
260  graduates  (168  USAF)  with  credentials  which  may 
ultimately  lead  them  to  positions  of  significant  responsibility 
relative  to  the  development,  justification  and  execution  of 
financial  plans  and  systems  involving  immense  amounts  of 
resources.  This  isn't  surprising.  The  PMCS  is  chartered  to 
produce  graduates  that  have  obtained  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  comptroller  in  defense 
resource  management.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
products  of  PMCS  should  have  developed  a  capacity  to 
function  as  comptroller  generalists  at  various  levels  (some 
quite  high)  within  the  DOD.  Consequently,  we  feel  PMCS 
should  be  managed  accordingly  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  student  inputs.  This  dictates  a  central  selection  board  that 
attempts  to  identify  in  an  environment  unconstrained  by 
command  quotas— those  with  the  most  potential  in  Air  Force 
comptrollership.  With  this  in  mind,  let's  look  at  the  process 
employed  and  factors  examined  in  evaluating  each 
nomination. 

The  process  starts  approximately  four  months  prior  to  class 
date  when  the  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 
(AFMPC)  sends  a  request  for  nominations  to  each 
MAJCOM,  SO  A  and  HQ  USAF.  This  request  basically 
limits  nominations  to  Majors,  GS-12s  and  above,  who  have 
earned  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  There's  nothing  magic 
about  this  eligibility  criteria.  In  fact,  Captains  and  GS-lls, 
and  those  without  degrees  are  considered  on  an  exception 
basis  and,  as  previous  class  rosters  will  testify,  sometimes 
selected.  The  point  made  for  this  eligibility  criteria  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  "ideas  and  issues"  course  that  draws  on 
student  experience.  Breadth  of  experience  is  a  major 
contributor  to  class  vitality. 
Approximately  eight  weeks  before  the  class  start  date,  the 

PMCS  Commandant,  acting  on  delegated  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  convenes  the  selection  board. 


The  board  consists  of  five  voting  members.  Included  are: 
the  Commandant;  a  PMCS  faculty  member  appointed  by  the 
Commandant;  the  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force;  a 
Major  Command  Comptroller  (rotated  among  commands); 
and  representatives  from  PALACE  DOLLAR  and  OCPO 
who  score  military  and  civilian  nominations  respectively. 
Another  faculty  member  serves  as  secretary/recorder  and  is 
a  non-voting  board  member. 

Thirteen  factors  are  considered  in  the  selection  process. 
Each  factor  is  assigned  a  point  value  from  0  to  9  and  is  then 
weighed  to  reflect  its  relative  importance  in  the  overall 
consideration.  The  weighted  products  are  summed  and 
constitute  the  primary  basis  for  selection.  The  eight  factors 
listed  below  are  scored  objectively,  using  the  information 
contained  in  the  nomination  form: 


Mobility 

Self-Development 
Education 
Retainability 


Awards/Decorations 
Professional  Organizations 
Supervisor/Rater  Evaluation 
Manager/Reviewer  Evaluation 


This  objective  scoring  constitutes  63%  of  the  total  score. 
The  remaining  five  factors  are  the  individual  board  member 
scores.  Each  of  the  five  board  members  awards  points  based 
on  a  subjective  evaluation  of  all  available  information,  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  nomination  form,  letters  of  advocacy, 
command  prioritization,  personal  knowledge  and  career 
briefs  supplied  by  PALACE  DOLLAR  and  OCPO.  Points 
are  totaled  and  nominees  listed  in  rank  order.  The  cutoff  point 
is  determined  by  the  board's  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the 
civilian  versus  the  military  nominees.  The  top  32  USAF 
nominees  are  identified,  which  will  ideally  include  16  military 
and  16  civilian  students. 

Although  no  personnel  selection  process  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  users  or  eligibles,  we  feel  our  process  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  selecting  future  leaders  of 
our  Comptroller  family.  Because  we  use  such  a  system,  it's 
important  that  each  nominee  ensures  his  or  her  nomination 
form  is  the  best  reflection  of  themselves  and  that  their  official 
records  are  up-to-date  with  respect  to  accomplishments  and 
desires.  In  addition,  recognize  that  each  board  is  an 
independent  event  with  respect  to  quantity  and  quality  of 
nominations.  We  typically  receive  two  to  three  times  more 
nominations  than  will  be  selected.  The  obvious  result  is  that 
some  qualified  people  are  not  selected.  The  point  of  all  this 
is  that  perseverance  may  pay  off.  A  person  not  selected  by 
one  board  may  compete  quite  favorably  at  the  next,  especially 
if  they  are  continually  working  to  improve  themselves  and 
expand  their  potential  for  increased  responsibility  in  the  world 
of  Air  Force  comptrollership.  « 
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PMCS  Graduates:     Class  83-B  Graduated  25  Feb  1983 

Their  names,  rank  and  "idea"  papers  are  listed  below. 


U.S.  Air  Force  (31) 


Almy,    D.B.,    Col— LD    53701  A— R&D    Initial    Cost   Estimating 
Bauer,  W.,  Mr— LD  53704A— Productivity— A  Dynamic  Manpower 

Determinant 
Brennan,  R.C.,  Maj— LD  53707A — Centralization  of  Foreign  Military 

Sales 
Cabrera,   D.P.,   Maj— LD  5371 0A— Aviation   Fuels  Management 

Accounting  System  Holding  the  Comptroller  Hostage 
Chapman,    J.W.,    Mr— LD    53711  A—  The    Job    Order    Cost 

Accounting  System — Can  It  Be  More  Effective? 
Costantino,  J.R.,  Mr— LD  5371 3A — Small  Computer  Pre-Acquisition 

Study 
Dunlap,  D.B.,  Mr— LD  537 MA— Integration  of  AFAFC  Mid-Level 

New  Hires 
Ellis,  R.S.,  Maj— LD  5371 9A— Selected  Improvements  for  the  Air 

Force  Audit  Agency 
Erwin,  T.A.,  Mr— LD  53721  A— PPBS— Improving  Budgeting 
Foster,  M.D.,  Maj— LD  53725A— O&M  Budgeting  for  a  New  Weapons 

System — A  Base  Level  Perspective 
Foster,  R.W.,  Maj— LD  53726A—  The  Five  C's  of  Comptrollership— 

A  Managerial  Approach 
Frost,  S.,  Jr.,  Col— LD  53727 A— The  Military  Retirement  Program: 

Time  for  a  Change 
Graziani,    J.R.,    Mr— LD    53729A— Developing    the    Successful 

Comptroller  Supervisor 
Hernandez,  G.,  Maj— LD  53732A—  The  Resource  Management 

Team:     What  to  Do  with  It? 
Jacobus,  J.O.,  Maj— LD  53735A— Service  Academies  Cost  Per 

Graduate  and  Cost  Comparison 
Lefavor,  S.,  Ms— LD  53738A— The  Need  for  Automated  Transfer 

of  Data  Affecting  Air  Force  Retired  Pay 
Maust,  M.,  Ms— LD  53740A— Replacement  Vs  Replacement-ln-Kind 

Financing — Not  a  Useful  Distinction  Today 
Naughton,   D.P.,   Mr— LD  53743A — Managing  Funds  and  Cost 

Growth  When  Buying  Aircraft  Replenishment  Spares 
Owen,  D.H  ,  Maj— LD  53747A — Replenishment  Spares  Financial 

Management 
Page,    W.E.,    Maj— LD   53748A— Improving   Potential   Monetary 

Benefit  Statement  Processing  at  Installation  Level 
Phillips,   R.V.,  Capt— LD  53749A— Increasing  Productivity  with 

Time  Management 
Sauer,  D.F.,  Mr— LD  53752A— Embedded  Computer  Resources- 
Software  Support 
Schlunz,  V.E.,  Mr— LD  53753A— Air  Force  Auditors— Preparing 

for  the  Task 
Shipe,   R.T.,    Mr— LD   53754A— Managing   Resources   Requires 

Training 
Shipps,    D.R.,    Maj— LD    53755A— Computer   Acquisition    Lead 

Times  Can  be  Reduced 
Taylor,  C.P.J. ,  Maj— LD  53760A— Pricing  the  JSPDSA—An  After 

Action  Report 
Taylor,   J.O.,   Mr— LD   53761A— Comptroller  Civilians:    A   DOD 

Resource 
Taylor,    W.R.,    Mr— LD    53762A— Auditing   in    the   Air   Force- 
Traditional  Vs  Operational 
Turner,  K.E.,  Maj— LD  53763A—  Where  Did  All  the  Majors  Go? 

Management  Training  for  Data  Automation  Officers 
Wakeham,  E.W.,  LTC— LD  53764A— Recoupment  of  Nonrecurring 

Investments  for  Research,  Development,  and  Production  in 

Foreign  Military  Sales 


To  obtain  microfiche  copies  of  Idea  Papers  write  to: 

Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information  Exchange 

Attn:  DRXMC-D 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

AUTO  VON:  687-4546  or  687-3570 

Include  the  Logistics  Document  Number  (LD)  in 
your  request. 


Wysinski,  W.J.,  Mr— LD  53766A— A  Critical  Look  at  Operating 
Support  Cost  Estimating  in  an  Air  Force  Major  System 
Source  Selection 

U.S.  Army  (21) 

Arney,    R.,    Mr— LD   53702A— A   Microcomputer  on   Any   Desk 
Baker,    M.J.,    Ms— LD    53703A— Tidbits   for   the   Newcomer   to 

Obligation  Authority 
Boram,      V.H.,      Mr— LD     53706A— What's      Wrong     with 

Comptrollership  at  the  Installation 
Brokovich,    M.J.,    LTC— LD    53708A— Force    Modernization— 

A  Resource  Manager's  Nightmare 
Diggs,    J.D.,    Mr— LD    5371 5A—  The    Use    of    Management 

Analysis    Function    in    Support    of    the    Economies, 

Efficiency,  and  Management  Improvement  Program 
Ellis,  D.A.,  Mr— LD  53718A— Rental  Car  Abuse 
Evans,   J.W.,   Maj— LD   53722A— Enhanced  OMA   Management 

through  Decentralized  Management  of  Change  Information 
Flynn,  J.M.,  LTC— LD  53724A— Commander's  Army  in  Crisis— 

A  Financial  Management  Crossroads 
Graham,  L.C.,  Mr— LD  53728A— Department  of  the  Army  Manpower 

Methodology — Current  and  Future 
Jacob,  P.H.,  Mr— LD  53734A—  Training:    New  Technologies 
Koller,  C.F.,  LTC— LD  53736A—  The  Travel  Game 
Lahnstein,    J. J.,    Mr— LD    53737A— Management   Consulting— 

A  Comptroller  Responsibility 
Marks,    J.S.,    Mr— LD    53739A— Productivity    Programs:   The 

Fundamental  Fallacy 
McCullough,  B.F.,  Mr— LD  53741  A— A  Need  for  Army  Financial 

Management  Initiatives— Why,  Some  Examples,  and  How 
Mellon,  J.W.,  Maj— LD  53742A— Debt  Management:  Accounting  for 

Non-Federal  Receivables  and  Payables 
Nelson,    K.A.,    Mr— LD    53744A— The    Commercial   Activities 

Program:  Does  it  Save  the  Government  Money? 
O'Donnell,  G.L.,  Mr— LD  53745A— Improving  USAREUR  Resource 

Management  Personnel  Stability 
Obmann,  E.W.,  Mr— LD  53746A— A  Foreign  Currency  Fluctuation 

Account  for  the  Family  Housing,  Army  Appropriation 
Roy,  R.N.,  Maj — LD  53751A — On-Line  Inquiry — Major  Subordinate 

Commands  in  Europe  Need  it  Now! 
Simmons,    W.T.,    Maj— LD    53756A— Maintaining    Readiness 

at  Reduced  Funding  Levels 
Slayton,  F.W.,  Mr— LD  53757A— A  Need  for  Standards  in  the 

Determination  of  Monetary  Benefits  Associated  with  Audit 

Reports 

U.S.  Navy  &  Marine  Corps  (14) 

Bendetsen,     B.M.,     CDR— LD     53705A— The     Need     for 

Establishment  of  Military  Compensation  Principles 
Bugarin,    T.E.,    CDR— LD    53709A— Information    Processing 

Unit  A  Subjective  Evaluation 
Collette,    W.K.,    Mr— LD    53712A—  "Hidden    Costs"    of   the 

Commercial  Activities  Program 
Cummings,      R.L.,      Ms— LD      5371 4A— LOGMARS:  Past, 

Present  and  Future 
Dixson,     J.S.,     II,     Mr— LD     53716A— Service     Contract 

Development,    Management,    and   Administration    at    the 

Navy  Type  Command 
Engel,      S.R.,      LCDR— LD     53720A— Labor     Productivity 

Measurement  in  the  Navy 
Ferguson,      R.A.,      Jr.,      LCDR  — LD      53723A— A      Funds 

Administrator  View  of  IDA 
Halloran,     T.J.,     Mr— LD    53730A— The    Primacy    of    the 

Functional       Manager       in       Application       Software 

Maintenance 
Haslam,  G.S.,  LCDR— LD  53731  A— UCA/USM  Interface 
Higgins,    M.S.    Capt— LD    53733A— Navy    Dilemma:  Is    the 

Comptroller  a  Line  or  Staff  Function? 
Reese,      D.J.,     Ms— LD     53750A—Contracting-Out—ls     It 

Worth  It? 
Spann,      C.T.,      Mr— LD     53758A— Commercial     Activities 

Program— Do  We  Want  It  To  Succeed? 
Stachowiak,    E.,    Ill,    Mr— LD    53759A— Implementation    of 

IDA  at  Field  Activities 
White,    W.D.,    Mr— LD    53765A— Is    All    This    Accounting 

Really  Necessary?  W 
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Comptroller  Career 
Management  Team 


by  Capt  Bill  Pazeretsky 


1984  Projected  Overseas  Vacancies 

We  are  publishing  the  CY  84  projected  overseas  openings  early  this  year  because  of  the  large  number  of  inquiries  we  have  recently 
recced   We  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  firm  or  final  fist.  It  will  change  throughout  the  year  because  of  tour  extenstons,  curtatlments, 

assignment. 


Rank 


AFSC        Time 


Alconbury,  England 
Lt  Col  0056  8407 

Lt  6724  8407 

Andersen,  Guam 

Lt  Col  0056  8407 

Capt  6724  8410 

Capt  6924  8403 

Ankara,  Turkey 

Maj  6756  8407 

Capt  6736  8403 

Capt  6924  8410 

Bentwaters,  England 
Lt  Col  0056  8407 

Capt  6724  8406 

Capt  6924  8407 

Lt  6724  8401 

Bitburg,  Germany 
Maj  6711  8407 

Capt  6724  8405 

Capt  6784  8408 

Brunssum,  Netherlands 
Maj  6724  8407 

Maj  6746  8406 

Brussels,  Belgium 
Capt  6724  8406 

Chicksands,  England 
Maj  6756  8406 

Capt  6724  8408 

Lt  6736  8406 

Clark,  Philippines 
Maj  6716  8403 

Capt  6924  8412 

Capt  6784  8401 

Lt  6724  8412 


Comiso,  Italy 
Capt  6736 


8405 


Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 
Capt  6736  8406 

Eielson.  Alaska 
Maj  6756  8406 

Capt  6724  8408 


Rank      AFSC 


Time 


Elmendorf,  Alaska 

Lt  Col     6736  8407 

Maj         6716  8408 

6796  8407 

6746  8403 

6924  8408 

6784  8407 

6924  8408 


Maj 

Capt 

Capt 

Capt 

Lt 


Hahn,  Germany 
Capt        6736  8407 

Capt        6784  8408 

Hellenikon,  Greece 

Capt        6736  8410 

Capt        6724  8404 

Capt        6784  8403 

Lt           6724  8406 

Hess-Oldendorf,  Germany 
Capt        6756  8403 


Rank      AFSC 

Time 

Rank 

AFSC              Time 

Kadena,  Japan 

Capt 

6736                8408 

Lt  Col    0056 

8402 

Capt 

6736                8403 

Maj         6716 

8408 

Capt 

6736                8410 

Maj         6796 

8409 

Capt 

6756,  6784      8407 

Capt        6756,  6924 

8407 

Capt 

6784                8406 

Lt           6724  (2) 

8407 

Lt           6724 

8410 

Rhein  Main,  Germany 

Maj 

6736                8407 

Kapaun,  German} 

; 

Maj 

6796                8410 

Lt  Col     0056 

8408 

Lt 

6724                8406 

Capt        6924 

8401 

San  Vito,  Italy 

Keflavik,  Iceland 

Maj 

6756                8407 

Capt        6756 

8407 

Lt 

6736                8412 

Hickam,  Hawaii 


Lt  Col     6756 
Lt  Col     6756 


8407 
8408 


Maj 

Maj 

Maj 

Capt 

Capt 


6756,  6736      8406 


6746 
6756 
6724  (2) 
6736 


8410 
8407 
8407 
8412 


Howard,  Panama 

Lt  Col     0056  8408 

Capt        6736  8406 

Capt        6924  8407 

Incirlik,  Turkey 

Maj         6716  8406 

Capt        6736  8407 

Capt        6724  8406 

Lt           6724  8410 

lraklion,  Greece 

Maj         6756  8407 

Capt        6724  8408 

Lt           6736  8402 

Izmir,  Turkey 

Lt  Col     0056  8407 

Capt        6756  8410 

Capt        6924  8409 

Lt           6724  8401 


Kunsan,  Korea 

Lt  Col    0056  8407 

Capt        6736  8401 

Capt        6724  8403 

Capt        6924  8407 

Capt        6784  8409 

Lajes,  Azores 

Lt  Col     0056  8409 

Capt        6924  8406 

Lt           6724  8408 

Lindsey,  Germany 

Maj         6756  8407 

Mildenhall,  England 

Lt  Col     0056  8408 

Capt        6736  8406 

Misawa,  Japan 

Lt  Col    0056  8402 

Lt           6924  8405 

Lt           6724  8408 

Osan,  Korea 

LtCol    0056  8403 

Maj         6796  8405 

Capt        6736  8401 

Capt        6784  8409 

Lt           6724  8405 


Sembach,  Germany 
Maj         6716  8405 

Capt        6736  8404 

Lt  6724  8411 

Seoul,  Korea 
Lt  Col     0056  8406 

Capt        6724  8405 

Shape,  Belgium 
Capt        6924  8405 

Sondrestrom,  Greenland 
Capt        6756  8401 

Spangdahlem,  Germany 
Maj         6756  8407 

Capt        6724  8406 

Thule,  Greenland 
Capt        6756  8410 

Torrejon,  Spain 

Capt        6736  8410 

Capt        6784  8406 

Capt        6924  8407 

Capt        6784  8408 

Woomera,  Australia 
Capt        6756  8405 


Ramstein,  Germany 

Lt  Col     0056 

8407 

Zaragoza, 

Spain 

Lt  Col     6736,  6746 

8407 

Maj         6756 

8410 

Lt  Col     6756 

8405 

Lt           6736 

8407 

Lt  Col     6716 

8406 

Maj         6746 
Maj         6756 

8403 

Zweibrucken, 

Germany 

8406 

Maj         6756 

8406 

Capt        6736  (2) 

8407 

Capt        6924 

8409 

% 
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3750th  Tech  Training  Group 

COMPTROLLER  TRAINING  BRANCH 


jy  Col  Glenn  L.  Stewart,  Commander 


Field  Evaluation  of  Education  and  Training  Programs 


The  field  evaluation  program  is  a  source  of  information  to 
letermine: 

•  The  ability  of  recent  graduates  to  perform  their 
assigned  tasks  to  the  level  of  proficiency  specified  in  the 
applicable  training  standard. 

•  The  extent  to  which  acquired  skills  are  used  by  recent 
graduates. 

•  The  need  to  revise  the  approved  training  standard. 

•  The  need  for  further  investigation  of  training  problem 
areas  identified  by  this  evaluation. 

A  field  evaluation  is  conducted  annually  to  determine  the 
usability  of  Air  Training  Command  (ATC)  resident  training 
irovided  by  courses  J3ABR67231  001,  Financial  Management 
Specialist;  J3ABR67232A  000,  Financial  Services  Specialist 
Military  Pay);  J3ABR67232B  000,  Financial  Services  Specialist 
Travel).  Evaluation  procedures  utilize  an  in-depth  questionnaire 
urvey  of  course  graduates  and  their  supervisors,  field  visits, 
'raining  Quality  Reports,  and  student  critiques.  The  questionnaires 
irovide  data  that  is  tabulated,  analyzed,  and  compared  with 
stablished  criteria  for  training  utilization/adequacy.  The  following 
raining  criteria  is  established: 


•  Training  is  considered  adequate  when  65%  or  more 
of  the  graduates  performing  a  task  indicate  training  on  the 
task  was  adequate  for  their  present  duty  assignment. 

•  A  task  is  considered  at  a  low  performance  level  when 
it  is  performed  by  less  than  30%  of  the  graduates.  It  is 
desirable  that  all  speciality  training  standard  (STS)  tasks 
be  performed  by  at  least  30%  of  all  course  graduates. 


•  Training  is  considered  adequate  when  80%  or  more 
of  the  supervisors  rate  graduates  ability  to  perform  the  task 
at  the  proficiency  level  prescribed  in  the  training  standard. 

The  ATC  staff  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas  mails  a  questionnaire 
to  the  appropriate  command  with  instructions  that  it  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  immediate  supervisor  of  the  identified  graduate. 
This  is  where  you  (immediate  supervisor)  become  involved  in  the 
evaluation.  The  instructions  to  you  state  that  the  questionnaire  has 
been  sent  to  obtain  information  that  will  help  improve  student 
training  in  the  basic  courses.  It  further  states  that,  as  a  supervisor 
of  a  graduate  of  our  courses,  you  are  in  the  best  position  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  training  received  at  Sheppard  AFB.  Since 
our  basic  courses  are  conducted  solely  to  give  you  capable  graduates 
for  your  office,  the  evaluation  questionnaire  is  your  opoportunity 
to  determine  what  type  of  graduate  you  get.  You  are  the  customer, 
so  give  serious  consideration  to  the  questionnaire  and  express  your 
views.  If  the  graduates  you  receive  are  capable,  and  if  they  perform 
in  an  excellent  manner,  say  so.  If  they  are  weak  in  some  areas, 
or  if  they  can't  do  certain  tasks  without  further  training,  say  that. 
If  you  have  given  additional  training  to  correct  deficiences,  specify 
the  type  and  extent  of  the  training  provided.  Indicate  any  task  for 
which  you  consider  the  training  to  have  been  more  than  adequate 
and  also  state  whether  training  was  unnecessary,  or  merely 
excessive.  In  addition,  name  any  tasks  you  think  should  be  added, 
in  order  to  keep  future  training  in  line  with  the  job  requirements. 

As  with  any  questionnaire,  it  is  difficult  to  get  most  supervisors 
to  take  the  time  to  complete  them.  They  become  misplaced,  or  they 
seem  too  complicated.  Often  when  a  questionnaire  is  returned,  the 
results  included  in  the  tabulation  are  of  no  value  because  they  were 
marked  at  random  with  little  thought  as  to  how  a  graduate  was 
performing.  Don't  let  this  happen!  Proper  consideration  of  the 
questionnaire  will  accrue  future  dividends  for  you  and  for  the 
mission  of  your  office. 


Honor  Graduates  from  Sheppard  Technical  Training  Center 
(January  through  March  1983) 


Financial  Management  Specialist  Course 

Dion,  Stephen  J.,  AMN 

George,  Donna  M.,  A1C 

Grant,  Tracy  A.,  A1C 

Kidd,  Kurt  J.,  AB 


Budget  Officer  Course 

Cartier,  Marie  L.,  2nd  Lt 
Leslie,  William  F.,  Capt 


Disbursement  Accounting  Specialist  Course 

Bourgoin,  Gregory  K.,  AB 

Chamillard,  Albert  T.,  AMN 

Holm,  Wayne  D,  A1C 

Jones,  Deborah  A.,  Sgt 

Sowin,  Michael  L.,  AMN 

Stautzenberger,  Sherry  L.,  A1C 

Management  Analysis  Officer  Course 


Helton,  Michael  W. 
Vermorel,  Charles  K., 


2nd  Lt 
III,  1st  Lt 


*M 


'■'•'■' 


® 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 

Air  Force 
Data  Systems  Design  Center 


by  Col  Walter  E.  Edmonds 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  highlighting 
comptroller  systems  divisions.  The  Materiel  Division  is  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

Materiel  Systems  Division  (ACL).  Mrs  Mari  Dunbrack 

is  the  chief  of  the  Materiel  Systems  Division.  She  and  her 
staff  are  responsible  for  the  development,  modification,  and 
maintenance  of  standard  Air  Force  base  comptroller  systems 
operating  on  both  the  Burroughs  3500  and  the  UNIVAC 
1050-11.  The  functional  office  of  primary  responsibility 
(OPR)  for  all  systems  assigned  to  this  division  is 
AFAFC/XSMM,  although  our  division  also  has  to  react  to 
changes  and  tasks  initiated  by  the  Logistics  and  Medical 
Materiel  elements  of  the  Air  Staff. 

Supply  Systems  Branch  (ACLA).  Mr  Sid  Ogletree,  the 

branch  chief,  is  responsible  for  the  Accounting  and  Finance 
Materiel  System  interfaced  with  the  Standard  Base  Supply 
System  (SBSS).  The  A&F  Materiel  System  has  73  on-line 
and  batch  programs  composed  of  over  85,000  program 
assembly  language  instructions.  In  addition,  there  are  over 
700  pages  of  published  documentation  in  functional  users 
manuals  and  another  1 ,000  pages  of  formal  documentation 
in  support  of  the  system,  i.e.,  functional  descriptions,  system 
specifications  and  program  maintenance  manuals. 

Currently,  the  majority  of  the  branch's  resources  are 
dedicated  to  the  Design  Center's  teams  for  the 
implementation  and  conversion  of  the  SBSS  from  the 
UNIVAC  1050-H  to  the  new  UNIVAC  1100-60  Phase  IV 
equipment.  This  massive  undertaking  will  require  all  of  the 
branch's  energies  for  the  greater  part  of  1983.  After  the  A&F 
Materiel  System  in  conjunction  with  the  SBSS  is  successfully 
converted  at  the  Air  Force  lead  and  MAJCOM  lead  bases, 
the  branch  will  be  working  on  major  redesign  and 
modification  projects. 

Medical/Materiel  Systems  Branch  (ACLB).  The  branch 
chief  is  Mr  Lester  Reagan.  He  is  responsible  for  three  batch 
systems  on  the  Burroughs  3500— the  Accounting  and 
Finance  Medical  Materiel  System,  the  Stock  Fund  Reporting 
System,  and  the  Aviation  Fuels  Management  Accounting 
(AMAS)  System.  These  three  systems  contain  approximately 
74,000  lines  of  source  code,  550  pages  of  published 
documentation  in  functional  users  and  operations  manuals, 
and  another  2,000  pages  of  formal  systems  documentation. 


The  current  initiative  of  the  branch  is  the  in-house  transition 
of  the  A&F  Medical  Materiel,  Stock  Fund  Reporting  and 
AMAS  systems  from  the  B3500  to  the  Phase  IV  UNIVAC 
1100-60  computer.  This  large  task  will  involve  most  of  our 
resources  for  the  next  year.  After  the  transitioning  is 
completed,  the  branch  will  develop  the  financial  interface 
with  the  new  Medical  Readiness  Assemblage  Management 
System  (MEDRAMS)  which  is  being  developed  on  a  mini- 
computer by  the  Medical  Materiel  Directorate  here  at  this 
center.  The  financial  accounting  computer  programs  will  be 
designed  as  part  of  the  Medical  Materiel  System  and  are 
scheduled  for  implementation  in  December  1984. 

Short  Notes/Current  Activities /Suggestions 

Command  Budget  Automated  System  (CBAS): 

•  CBAS  will  replace  current  command  level 
standard  automated  budget  support  systems. 

•  The  principal  system  will  operate  on  the  base-level 
UNIVAC  1160. 

•  Video  terminals  and  printers  will  be  placed  in 
the  MAJCOM/SOA  budget  offices  and  at 
certain  intermediate  commands. 

•  Small  computers  will  be  placed  in  the 
MAJCOM/SOA  budget  offices  for  classified 
processing,  modeling,  and  graphics. 

•  System  will  be  developed  and  released  in  four 
parts  (release  dates  projected): 

1.  On-line    Real    Time    Funds    Control    & 
Retrieval— Mid  1984 

2.  Mass  Update  Capability— Late  1985 

3.  Preparation    of   Budget,    Financial    Plan, 
Obligation/Outlay  Plan— Early  1985 

4.  Small  Computer  Support— Early  1986 

•  Headquarters  Air  Force  Budget  contact  is: 

Mr  Bill  Hysom 

AFAFC/CWBA 

Denver,  CO  80279 

(AV  926-4871) 

•  The  AFDSDC  Project  Manager  is: 

Mr  Ed  Ward 

AFDSDC/ACSC 

Gunter  AFS,  AL  36114 

(AV  446-4909) 


$ 
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Key  Reassignments 


Brig  Gen  Charles  D.  Metcalf 


Col  Craig  D.  Elliot 


FROM:    Deputy  Director  of  Budget  (Operations) 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force 
Washington,  DC 
70:  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, Comptroller 

Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 
Effective  Date:  1  July  1983 


FROM:     Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Reserve 

Robins  AFB,  Georgia 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller 

Headquarters  Alaskan  Air  Command 

Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska 

Effective  Date:  31  July  1983 


TO 


Col  Mark  J.  Worrick 


Col  Vincent  J.  Mikus 


FROM: 


TO: 


Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Comptroller 
Headquarters  Air  Training  Command 

Randolph  AFB,  Texas 

Deputy  Director  of  Budget  (Operations) 

Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force 

Washington,  DC 
Effective  Date:  31  July  1983 


Col  Thomas  D.  Scanlon 

tmJM 

FROM:  Director  of  Budget 

Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

TO:  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller 

Headquarters  Air  Training  Command 

Randolph  AFB,  Texas 

Effective  Date:  31  July  1983 


FROM: 


TO: 


Comptroller 

Clark  Air  Base 

Philippines 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller 

Headquarters  Air  Force  Reserve 

Robins  AFB,  Georgia 
Effective  Date:  31  August  1983 


Col  Gerald  C.  Von  Bargen 


FROM: 


TO: 


Deputy  Comptroller 
Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Forces 

Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller 

Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Forces 

Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii 

Effective  Date:  31  July  1983 


HI 

I!  ) 

«i  ! 


i»W 


Deputy  Auditor  General  Position  Moved  to  Pentagon 

Colonel  Robert  D.  Reid,  Air  Force  Deputy  Auditor  General  and  Commander,  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  (AFAA), 
was  recently  reassigned  from  HQ  AFAA  at  Norton  AFB,  CA  to  the  Pentagon.  Secretary  Hale,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Financial  Management,  cited  a  number  of  factors  which  led  to  his  and  the  Auditor  General's 
decision  to  move  the  Deputy  Auditor  General  position.  These  factors  include:  increased  emphasis  on  prevention 
and  detection  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse;  administration  initiatives  to  reduce  costs  and  implement  economies 
and  efficiencies;  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  recently  created  statutory  DOD  Inspector  General  and  the 
resultant  significantly  increased  dialogue  and  coordination  with  that  office,  as  well  as  the  Army  and  Navy  Auditors 
General— all  of  whom  are  located  in  the  Washington  area. 


$ 
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Mr  John  Lang  (GM-15)  is  Office  Chief,  Fiscal 
Analysis,  Directorate  of  Budget, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force  (Pentagon), 
Washington,  D.C. 


Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Ammon,    Donald    Q.,    to    GS-12;    HQ 

AFLC/LMZCB 
Bechtolt,  Ralph  F.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZCB 
Boyle,  James   M.,  to  GS-12;   HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZRS 
Bruce,  Richard  K.,  to  LTC;  HQ  AFLC/LMV 
Cabrera,   Jesse   S.,   to   GM-14;   SA-ALC/ 

ACDS 
Coles,    Henry   L,   to   GS-12;    HQ   AFLC/ 

LMZRS 
Criddell,  Dorothy  L,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMVTI 
Flint,   L.   Jay,   to  GS-12;   OO-ALC/ACDM 
Hall,   Clifford,   to  GS-13;   HQ  AFLC/LMZ 
Hall,    Robert    L,    to    GS-12;    HQ   AFLC/ 

LMOOA 
Hall,  Ronald,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC/ACDDP 
Harrell,  Jerry  A.,  to  GM-13;  WR-ALC/ACM 
Hirschi,    Robert,,    to    GS-12;    OO-ALC/ 

ACDTA 
Kuzma,  Lawrence  P.,  to  LTC;  HQ  AFLC/LM 
Marmer,  Michael  D.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZRR 
Martin,  Carolyn,  to  GS-12;  OO-ALC/ACDTA 
Martin,   Diann   S.,   to  GS-12;   HQ  AFLC/ 

LMVTA 
Mathes,  Jerome  H.,  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZCB 
Mauricio,    Gilbert    L.,    to    GS-12;    SA- 

ALC/ACDRM 
Michaelsen,    David,   to   GS-12;    OO-ALC/ 

ACDTB 
Morgan,  Everett  D.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZRE 
Rasmer,  Roymond  B.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZRS 
Reynolds,  Robert  S.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZRE 
Satterlee,  Danny,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC/ACDUO 
Shamburger,  Elmore,  to  GS-12;  OO-ALC/ 

ACDTB 
Sheperd,  Raymond  E.,  to  GS-12;  HQAFLC/ 

LMZCF 
Terry,  Diana,  to  GS-12;  OO-ALC/ACDTB 
Thomas,  Arthur  L,  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFLC/ 

LMZRR 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Bryan,  Cephas  W.,  to  GS-12;  Mather  AFB  CA 
Coombs,  Eugene  E.,  to  GS-12;  Kelly  AFB  TX 
Dillon,  Robert  P.,  to  GS-12;  Kusan  AB,  Korea 
Drury,  Nancy  W.,  to  GS-1 2;  Langley  AFB  VA 
Gustafson,  Greg  H.,  to  GS-12;  K  I  Sawyer 
AFB  Ml 


Air  Force  Audit  Agency  (Cont'd) 

Hughes,  Opal  M.,  to  GS-12;  Randolph  AFB 

TX 
Jennings,  Kenneth  J.,  to  GM-13;  Holloman 

AFB  NM 
Josiah,  Carlton  M.,  to  GS-12;  Holloman  AFB 

NM 
Latzke,  Charles  F.,  to  Maj;  Norton  AFB  CA 
Law,  James  B.,  to  GM-13;  Norton  AFB  CA 
Leibold,  Sandra  K.,  to  GS-12;  W-P  AFB  OH 
Maynard,  John  J.,  to  GS-12;  Hanscom  AFB 

MA 
Miller,  Michael  P.,  to  GS-12;  Offutt  AFB  NE 
Ogiba,  Stephen  H.,  to  GS-12;  Hickam  AFB  HI 
Rees,  Rosalind  A.,  to  GS-12;  Vandenburg 

AFBCA 
Traub,  Paul  A.,  to  GS-12;  Offutt  AFB  NE 
Whitehead,  William  J.,  to  GM-13;  Scott  AFB 

IL 
Whitlock,  Bobby  J.,  to  GM-13;  Tyndall  AFB 

FL 


Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

Christy,  James,  to  GS-12;  AFDSC 
Dunbrack,  Mari,  to  GM-14;  AFDSDC/ACL 
Moncrief,  Thomas  G.,  to  CMSgt;  AFDSC 
Newman,  Charles  E.,  to  CMSgt;  AFASPO 
Ogletree,  Sid,  to  GM-13;  AFDSDC/ACLA 
Reagan,  Lester,  to  GM-13;  AFDSDC/ACLB 
Riccadonna,  Joanne  B.,  to  GS-12;  AFDSC 
White-Olson,  Barbara,  to  GS-12;  AFASPO 
Yu,  Byung,  to  GS-13;  FEDSIM 


Military  Airlift  Command 

Horn,  George  F.,  to  CMSgt;  HQ  MAC/ACFP 
Nettemeier,    Michael,    to    GM-13;    HQ 
MAC/ACIA 


Air  Training  Command 

Campbell,    Clement    B.,    to    GS-12;    HQ 

ATC/ACD 
Elliott,  James  L,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ATC/ACD 
Guenther,   John   G.,   to   GS-12;    Maxwell 

AFB/AC 
Iwanski,  Thomas  F.,  to  CMSgt;  HQ  ATC/ACD 
Knoll,  William  X.,  to  CMSgt;  Lackland  AFB/ 

ACF 


AF  Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Allan,  William  E.,  to  CMSgt;  AFAFC/DO 
Donnell,  Stephen,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/TC 
Evans,  Elsie  M.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/FS 
Forgie,  Beth  A.,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/CW 
Halseth,  Jerome,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Harzman,  Ken  O.,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/CW 
Hill,  Lannie  R.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Hurtado,  Rene  G.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Kesler,  Henrietta  L,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Kyung,  John  S.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Lindikoff,  Wolfgang,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/AD 
Moll,  Roberto,  to  GS-14;  AFAFC/JA 
Patten,  Martin  P.,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/FS 
Planchon,  Gordon  R.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Powers,  Peggy  D.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/FS 
Smith,  David  A.,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/AD 
Smith,  E.  Ray,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/CW 
Sowa,  Shirley,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/XS 
Stanton,  William,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/XS 
Takamura,  Leslie  N.,  to  LTC;  AFAFC/CW 
Valdez,  Danny,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/RP 
Wagle,  Dan,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/XS 
Waters,  W.  Jean,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/XS 
Weinstein,  William,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Wilson,  Wayne,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/XS 
Wood,  Mona,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AJ 
Yim,  Mary  Ann,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Young,    Richard,    to    GS-12;    AFAFC/AD 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Livingston,      David     G.,     to     CMSgt; 

USAFTFWC/ACF 
Manigault,    Francis    M.,    to   CMSgt;    24 

COMPW/ACF 
Milam,   Jerry   L,   to  CMSgt;   832AD/ACF 
Rogers,  Curtis,  Jr,  to  CMSgt;  HQ  TAC/ACE 

US  Air  Force  in  Europe 

Foley,  Peter,  to  CMSgt;  26  TRW/AC 
Parker,  Cleon  G.  Ill,  to  CMSgt;  86  TFW/ACD 
Richard,    Ronald    H.,    to    CMSgt;    HQ 

USAFE/ACB 
Yancy,  William  C,  to  CMSgt;  7350  ABG 

Air  Force  Commissary  Service 

Gillian,     Lamar     B.,     to     GS-12;     HQ 
AFCOMS/ACF 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Kestler,  James  B.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFRES/ 
ACBOT 
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Space  Command 

radley       Walt,       to       GS-12;       HQ 

SPACECOM/ACF 

elm,    Katherine    S.,    to    GM-13;    HQ 

SPACECOM/ACB 

ueen,  Lynda,  to  GS-12;  HQ  SPACECOM/ 

ACB 

jcker,  John  R.,  to  CMSgt;  HQ  SPACECOM/ 

ACF 

HQ  USAF 

uerhardt,  Betty  A.,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBOM 


Matasovsky,  John  III,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBIC 
Vestal,  Patricia,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBOI 
Zook,    Robert,    to    GS-14;    AF/ACBIO 


Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Bishop,  Marvin  Jr,  to  LTC;  ASD/ACPM 
Burns,  Robert  M.,  to  GS-12;  AD/ACBS 
Heatherman,  Paul  E.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACCR 
Johnson,  Gary  R.,  to  GM-13;  ASD/ACFAJ 
Macke,  Alvin  H.,  to  Maj;  ASD/ACPM 
Maldonado,  Rita,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFSC/ACBO 


Mason,  Mitzi,  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFSC/ACBS 
Melanson,  Robert,  to  GS-13;  ESD/SCS 
Muchay,  William  P.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
Novel,  Michael,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFSC/ACBM 
Sachs,  Israel,  to  GS-13;  ESD/ACCI 
Webb,  Patricia,  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFSC/ACBI 
Weeks,  Susan  W.,  to  GS-12;  AD/ACBS 
Wilcox,  Thomas,  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFSC/ACBM 


Pacific  Air  Forces 

Magnotta,  James  J.,  to  CMSgt;  HQ  PACAF/ 
ACM 


# 


RETIREMENTS 


"fej 


Col  Philip  L  Madden 


Col  Charles  E.  Morgan 


Col  Thomas  B.  Sears 


Colonel  Philip  L.  Madden,  Deputy  for  Program  Management,  Air 
orce  Automated  Systems  Program  Office  (AFCC),  Gunter  AFS,  AL 
12  years  and  9  months  service). 


Colonel  Charles  E.  Morgan,  Jr,  Director  of  Accounting  and 
inance,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  Andrews  AFB, 
ID  (28  years  of  service). 


Colonel  Norman  R.  Phares,  Director  of  Maintenance  and  Financial 
Systems,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics  Management  Systems, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
OH  (27  years  of  service).  (No  photo  available.) 

Colonel  Thomas  B.  Sears,  Director  of  Cost  &  Management 
Analysis,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  Andrews  AFB, 
MD  (30  years  of  service). 


Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Uvey,  Garth  C,  GS-12;  OO-ALC/ACDMA 
Jowie,  Ella,  GS-05;  OC-ALC/ACFCI 
Carlson,  Helen,  GS-09;  OO-ALC/ACFSB 
Chambers,  Betty,  GS-07;  OC-ALC/ACFTT 
Shaves,  Berenice,  GS-05;  SA-ALC/ACFSC 
)are,  Delene,  GS-04;  OC-ALC/ACDDT 
)avis,  Hiawatha,  GS-06;  HQ  AFLC/LMORS 
Decker,  Carl,  GS-11;  OO-ALC/ACDMA 
Edwards,     Charles     H.,     GS-12;     HQ 

AFLC/ACFM 
Engstrom,  Robert  C,  LTC;  HQ  AFLC/ACFC 
Escobar,  Domingo,  GS-11;  SA-ALC/ACDMD 


Gangloff,  Charles,  LTC;  HQ  AFLC/LMOR 
Green,  Thomas  E.,  GS-1 1 ;  WR-ALC/ACDCD 
Hay,  Voncile  B.,  GS-09;  WR-ALC/ACDSH 
Hearn,  Audra,  GS-09;  OC-ALC/ACDR 
Herrera,  Louis,  GS-13;  SA-ALC/ACDME 
Ingalls,  Eleanor  F.,  GS-07;  WR-ALC/ACE 
Ivester,  Cathryn,  GS-06;  OC-ALC/ACFMS 
Mace,  Betty  J.,  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACBOO 
Matheny,     Charles     E.,     GS-12;     HQ 

AFLC/ACBBM 
McCoy,    Gladys,    GS-11;    OC-ALC/AC 
Moody,  Thomas  R.,  Maj;  HQ  AFLC/ACF 
Naderer,    Irene    L.,    GS-11;    AGMC/ACD 
Partridge,  Floyd  J.,  GS-11;  WR-ALC/ACDR 


Rand,  Letha  S.,  GS-07;  OO-ALC/ACFCI 
Reid,  Wallace,  GS-11;  OC-ALC/ACDMS 
Root,  Robert  P.,  GS-13;  HQ  AFLC/LME 
Rusmisel,  Evalyne,  GS-07;  OC-ALC/ACFTC 
Weese,  Otto  C,  GS-09;  WR-ALC/ACFCS 
Wonderly,  Clyde,  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/LMVTI 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Croyle,  Harold,  Jr,  GM-14;  Norton  AFB,  CA 
Davis,  Wood  row  E.,  LTC;  Scott  AFB,  IL 
Hoskins,  Thomas  A.,  GS-12;  Davis-Monthan 

AFB,  AZ 
Lippa,  Murray  D.,  GM-14;  Norton  AFB,  CA 
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Martin,  Kenneth  G.,  Capt;  Vandenberg  AFB, 

CA 
Miller,  Thomas  K.,  Jr,  LTC;  Tinker  AFB,  OK 
Morrison,    Marvis   C,   GM-14;    Pentagon, 

Wash  DC 
Thomas,  Raymond  W.,  TSgt;  Norton  AFB, 

CA 

AF  Communications  Command 

Anderson,  Howard  C,  Maj;  AFDSC 
Bruntmyer,  Ima  L,  GM-13;  HQ  AFCC/ACF 
Kent,  Annie,  GS-9;  AFDSC 
Raynor,     Hugh     J.,     TSgt;     AFASPO 

Military  Airlift  Command 

Anderson,     Blanche     A.,     GS-7;     438 

MAW/ACFA 
Anderson,  Leon,  GM-14;  HQ  MAC/ADL 
Baer,  Marlin  J.,  GS-7;  HQ  MAC/ACIAR 
Burgdorf,  E.  Marie,  GS-9;  HQ  MAC/ACIAR 
Dillow,  Gertrude  E.,  GS-11;  62  MAW/ACB 
Eakins,  Doris  O.,  GS-7;  443  MAW/ACFA 
Etheridge,  Dwain  J.,  MSgt;  375  AAW/ACF 
Harris,  Calvin  E.,  Maj;  1606  ABW/ACB 
Kelsey,  Josephine  M.,  GS-1 1 ;  438  MAW/ACB 
Ling,  Edgar,  GM-13;  HQ  MAC/ACI 
Markle,  Roy,  LTC;  443  MAW/AC 
O'Neill,  John  E.,  GS-11;  1606  ABW/ACB 
Silger,  Louise  M.,  GS-7;  HQ  MAC/ACIAR 
Sinisgalli,  Natalie,  GS-11;  438  MAW/ACB 
Thompson,  James,  GM-14;  HQ  MAC/ADX 
Washington,  Thomas,  Maj;  41  RWRW/ACB 

Air  Training  Command 

Benner,    Dorothy    L.,    GS-9;    Lackland 

AFB/ACF 
Brock,  John  K.,  GS-1 2;  HQ  ATC/ACM 
Bumey,  Allen  M.,  GS-12;  Keesler  AFB/AC 
Delaine,  Ernest,  MSgt;  Chanute  AFB/ACF 
Ebner,  Floyd,  GS-13;  HQ  ATC/ACD 
Johnson,    Hiram    B.,    GS-9;    Lackland 

AFB/ACF 
Mitchell,    Jesse    R.,    GS-12;    Columbus 

AFB/ACF 
Montebello,  Andrew  A.  Ill,  LTC;  Chanute 

AFB/AC 
Morrison,  Norman  L,  GS-6;  Maxwell  AFB/AC 
Roberts,   Buster,   GS-7;   Lowry  AFB/ACD 
Sandoval,  Jesse,  CMSgt;  HQ  ATC/ACFAS 

AF  Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Costigan,  John;  AFAFC/TC 
Hinman,  Daisie  M.;  AFAFC/FS 
Ito,  Helen  I.;  AFAFC/FS 
Lister,  Glen  L;  AFAFC/AD 
Russell,  Ruth  E.;  AFAFC/AD 
Spencer,  Doris;  AFAFC/MP 
Stephenson,  Douglas;  AFAFC/TC 


Villia,  Randal,  CMSgt;  AFAFC/XS 
Waller,  Patricia  J.;  AFAFC/AD 
Warden,  Charles  G.;  AFAFC/AD 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Birge,  Leon  I.,  GS-7;  23  TFW/ACF 
Fuller,  Edna  M.,  GS-9;  USAFADWC/ACB 
Gentry,  Charlie  L.,  CMSgt;  1  TFW/ACF 
Hart,  John  R.,  GS-11;  23  TFW/ACD 
Joyce,  Richard  W.,  Capt;  552  AWACW/AC 
Marsh,  Francis  J.,  MSgt;  4  RFW/ACF 
Smith,  Garold  W.,  GS-5;  1  TFW/ACF 
Wicher,  Clifford  G.,  CMSgt; 
USAFTFWC/ACF 


US  Air  Force  in  Europe 

Allison,  Terry  L,  MSgt;  401  TFW/ACF 
Dauzat,  Robert  D.,  MSgt;  401  TFW/AC 
Gipson,  James  G.;  48  TFW 
Mobley,  Thomas  H.,  SMSgt;  36  TFW 
Scherzinger,  John  F.,  MSgt;  7102  CPUSS 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Beck,  Richard  (Pete)  A.,  Capt;  AEDC/ACD, 

Arnold  AFS,  TN 
Cole,  Helen,  GS-5;  AFCMD/ACFCC,  Kirtland 

AFB,  NM 
DeBruyn,  Jane  F.,  GS-12;   ESMC/ACFS, 

Patrick  AFB,  FL 
Dwyer,  Roger,  CMSgt;  HQ  AFSC/ACDR, 

Andrews  AFB,  MD 
Flick,   Paul   H.,   GS-11;   HQ  AFSC/ACDI, 

Andrews  AFB,  MD 
Kost,  Frederick  J.,  LTC;  FTD/XOF,  W-P  AFB, 

OH 
Lawrence,  Trudy,  GS-7;  6570  ABG/ACFA, 

Brooks  AFB,  TX 
Rink,  George  F.,  GS-13;  ESMC/ACM,  Patrick 

AFB,  FL 
Silvestro,  Richard  J.,  GS-12;  WSMC/ACB, 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA 
Stanford,  Jackie,  GS-7;  6570  ABG/ACFC, 

Brooks  AFB,  TX 
Thurston,    June    H.,    GS-11;    ESD/ACBF, 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

Gooch,  David  M.,  SMSgt 
Morton,  Thomas  E.,  MSgt 
Perrino,  Daniel,  SMSgt 


Space  Command 

Poynter,    Harold    (Rocky)    E.,    GS-12; 
SPACECOM/ACB 


HQ  USAF 

Smith,  Orval  J.,  GS-12;  AF/ACBOJ 

Alaskan  Air  Command 

Miller,  Archie  L.,  MSgt 
Reed,  Elmer  L.,  SMSgt 
Simpson,  M.C.,  SMSgt 
Threats,  Horace,  CMSgt 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Baker,  Robert  L.,  LTC;  44  SMW/AC 
Burns,  Doris  M.,  GS-9;  22  AREFW/ACB 
Davis,  Jerry,  LTC;  305  AREFW/AC 
Hollis,  Stuart  C,  Maj;  68  AREFG/ACR 
Isman,  Billy  E.,  LTC;  92  BMW/AC 
John,  Lemuel  N.,  LTC;  91  SMW/AC 
Macklem,  Allan  W.,  LTC;  HQ  SAC/ACF 
Wilson,   Charles   R.,   LTC:   341    SMW/AC 

AF  Office  of 
Special  Investigations 

Dulacki,  John  J.  Jr,  SMSgt;  HQ  AFOSI/ACF 
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Meet  Our  Two  New 
Senior  Executive  Service  Members 


Dr  T.  Stanley  Dunn 
\ir  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 


Mr  Frederick  E.  Tillman 
Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force 


>-:'-.-.  .": 


On  6  April  1983  Dr  T.  Stanley  Dunn  of  the  Air 
:orce  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC) 
/as  appointed  the  Director,  Plans  and  Systems 
,t  the  Center  located  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

As  director,  he  will  advise  the  commander  of  the 
accounting  and  Finance  Center  and  his  deputy 
i  matters  of  planning,  programming,  and  system 
levelopment  projects  which  affect  accounting  and 
nance  throughout  the  Air  Force. 

A  veteran  of  almost  twenty  years  of  military  and 
lovernment  service,  Dr  Dunn  has  a  highly 
liversified  background  in  accounting,  operations 
esearch,  and  computer  science.  He  recently 
leveloped  an  automated,  large  scale  integrated 
inancial  management  system  for  Foreign  Military 
>ales. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  the  publication,  A 
Software  Cost  Estimating  Technique  and  co-author 
>f  the  publication  A  Throughput  Model  for 
communications  Systems. 

Being  appointed  to  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
SES),  Dr  Dunn  becomes  one  of  the  192  people 
\ir  Force-wide  who  are  members  of  Senior 
Executive  Service. 

Raised  in  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  Dr  Dunn 
lolds  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  accounting 
ind  marketing  from  Eastern  New  Mexico 
Jniversity,  a  master's  degree  in  computer  science, 
and  a  doctorate  in  management  information 
systems  from  the  University  of  Arizona. 


Mr  Frederick  E.  Tillman  moved  into  the  SES 
position  as  Chief,  Investment  Appropriations 
Division,  Directorate  of  Budget,  Headquarters 
USAF,  Washington,  DC  on  28  April  1983. 

Mr  Tillman  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1957.  He  recently 
attended  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University. 

After  receiving  an  Air  Force  commission  as  a 
2nd  Lt  through  the  ROTC  program  in  1957,  he 
entered  on  active  duty  and  served  at  Air  Force 
bases  in  Texas  and  Ohio  until  December  1959, 
and  then  was  stationed  at  Naha  AB,  Okinawa  until 
March  1961.  At  that  time  he  completed  military 
service  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  Office  at  Naha  AB  until  1962. 

In  1962  he  rejoined  the  Air  Force  Auditor 
General  as  an  auditor  at  Tachikawa  AB,  Japan  and 
held  this  position  until  January  1964.  He 
transferred  to  the  6100th  Support  Wing  Budget 
Office  and  remained  there  until  1969. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  April 
1969,  Mr  Tillman  joined  HQ  USAF  and  worked  as 
a  budget  analyst  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  until 
1970. 

Prior  to  his  present  position,  Mr  Tillman  worked 
as  an  analyst  for  the  Directorate  of  Budget  in  the 
Security  Assistance,  Aircraft  Procurement,  and 
Research  &  Development  Branches,  and  as  Chief, 
Policies  &  Procedures  Office. 
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Dimmer  Comptroller  Skies: 


Stars  Retire 


Brigadier  General  David  M.  Hall,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics  Command, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  retired  from  active  duty  on  1  June 
1983  with  32  years  of  service. 

General  Hall  was  born  21  June  1928  in  Gary,  Indiana,  where 
he  graduated  from  Roosevelt  High  School  in  1946.  He  graduated 
from  Howard  University,  Washington,  DC  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  business  administration  in  1951 .  He  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  educational  sociology  from  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1966.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Squadron  Officer  School,  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College,  Air  War  College,  and  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  1976  he  attended  the  advanced  management 
program  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  in  August  1951  and  received  his 
commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  June  1953  through  the  Air 
Force  Officer  Candidate  School.  Early  in  his  career  General  Hall 
served  in  a  variety  of  career  fields  which  included  supply, 
accounting  and  finance,  data  processing  and  as  an  instructor  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program. 

In  1958  General  Hall  cross-trained  into  the  data  processing 
career  field  while  stationed  at  Oxnard  AFB,  CA.  He  was 
assigned  to  Clark  AB,  Philippines  in  July  1960  as  a  data 
processing  officer.  He  became  an  assistant  professor  of  aerospace 
science  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  June  1962.  In  August  1966  he  returned  to  the  data  processing 
career  field  concurrent  with  his  assignment  to  Ubon  Royal  Thai 
AFB,  Thailand  where  he  also  served  as  Comptroller  of  the  8th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 

General  Hall  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center,  Denver,  CO  in  September  1967.  He  was  chief 
of  the  Computer  Operations  Division  in  the  Directorate  of  Data 
Automation  until  1969  when  he  joined  a  software  development 
division  as  an  analyst-programmer. 

In  March  1971  he  was  assigned  to  Scott  AFB,  IL  where  he 
became  chief  of  the  Computer  Operations  Division  for  Military 
Airlift  Command  headquarters,  and  in  March  1972  he  became 
the  Assistant  for  Social  Actions  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  at  Scott  AFB,  IL.  General  Hall  became 
the  Deputy  Base  Commander  for  Scott  AFB  in  May  1974  and 
Base  Commander  in  February  1975. 

General  Hall  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  in  June  1976  as  the  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Comptroller  (Data  Automation).  He  assumed  his  duties  as  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller  of  HQ  AFLC  in  August  1977 
and  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  on  1  August  1980. 

General  Hall  is  married  to  the  former  Jacqueline  Branch  of 
Washington,  DC.  They  have  two  sons:  Glen  and  Gary. 


Brigadier  General  Avon  C.  James,  Director  of  Computer 
Resources,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  DC, 
retired  from  active  duty,  effective  1  June  1983  with  32  years 
of  service.  General  James  was  responsible  for  providing  overall 
management  and  direction  of  the  Air  Force's  -automatic  data 
processing  program. 

General  James  was  born  9  October  1930  in  Hampton, 
Virginia,  and  graduated  from  Frederick  Douglass  High  School 
in  Baltimore  in  1947.  He  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Morgan  State  University  in  1951. 

Enlisting  in  the  Air  Force  in  1951,  General  James  served  as 
a  weather  observer  with  the  Air  Weather  Service  prior  to  entering 
Officer  Candidate  School. 

Following  commissioning  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  June  1953, 
General  James  attended  Personnel  Officer  School  and  was 
assigned  to  the  81st  Fighter  Wing,  Royal  Air  Force  Station, 
Bentwaters,  England,  as  a  personnel  officer.  In  July  1957  he 
returned  to  the  U.S.  and  was  assigned  to  the  1001st  Air  Base 
Wing  at  Andrews  AFB,  MD.  While  serving  with  the  wing, 
General  James  was  assigned  as  a  personnel  officer  with  the  field 
maintenance  squadron,  operations  group,  maintenance  and 
supply  group,  and  completed  his  tour  of  duty  as  chief  of  the 
Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office. 

In  June  1963  General  James  returned  to  England  with  the  304th 
Munitions  Maintenance  Squadron  at  Royal  Air  Force  Station 
Alconbury,  where  he  served  as  chief  of  Personnel  and 
Administration.  In  September  1965  he  was  assigned  to  the 
7232nd  Munitions  Maintenance  Group  at  Ramstein  AB, 
Germany  as  Chief,  Personnel  and  Administration  Division. 

General  James  returned  to  the  United  States  in  March  1967 
and  attended  the  Command  and  Control  System  Computer 
Programmer  course  at  Keesler  AFB,  MS.  Upon  completion  of 
this  course  in  July  1967,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Analysis  and 
Programming  Branch  of  the  Air  Force  Command  Post's  Systems 
Division,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  DC. 
During  this  assignment  he  served  in  several  positions,  each 
involved  with  the  development  of  applications  software. 

In  July  1972  General  James  was  assigned  as  a  computer 
systems  staff  officer  with  the  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Equipment  Selection  directorate  at  Hanscom  AFB,  MA  until  July 
1973  when  he  was  assigned  as  Chief  of  Staff ,  Electronic  Systems 
Division,  Air  Force  Systems  Command  at  Hanscom  AFB. 

In  June  1978  General  James  was  assigned  as  the  first  Deputy 
Commander  for  Data  Automation,  Headquarters  Air  Force 
Communications  Command,  Scott  AFB,  IL.  He  assumed  the 
position  as  Director  of  Computer  Resouces  in  February  1980 
and  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  on  1  June  1980. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Norma  M.  Upton  of  Ipswich, 
England.  They  have  a  son,  Stephen,  and  a  daughter,  Sheryl. 
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USAF  Comptroller  Mini-Conference 
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by  Lt  Col  James  Laird 


The  1983  USAF  Comptroller  Mini-Conference  was 
held  19—21  July  1983  at  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C.  (Pentagon). 


Air  Staff  Attendees 

Lt  Gen  George  M.  Browning,  Jr 

Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple 

Maj  Gen  George  W.  Miller,  III 

Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud 

Mr  Jack  K.  Umphrey 

Brig  Gen  Lynn  Rans 

Col  Basil  H.  Pflumm 

Col  Walter  E.  Liss 

Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 


Major  Command  Comptroller  Participants 

Brig  Gen  Daniel  B.  Geran  (AFSC) 

Brig  Gen  Charles  D.  Metcalf  (AFLC) 

Col  Richard  E.  Dyer  (SAC) 

Col  Thomas  D.  Scanlon  (ATC) 

Col  Milton  L.  Haines  (USAFE) 

Col  Stephen  J.  Opitz  (TAC) 

Col  Gerald  C.  Von  Bargen  (PACAF) 

Col  John  L.  Finan  (MAC) 


Lt  Gen  George  Browning  and  Maj  Gen  George  Miller  led  discussions  on 
the  most  vital  issues  of  Air  Force  Comptrollership. 


ii  : 
I!  ) 


The  conferees  were  provided  timely  information  on  Air  Force  Aid  Society 
programs  by  Gen  Seith  (USAF  Ret). 


Although  "mini"  in  size,  the  conferees  reviewed  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  having  importance  to  Air  Force 
Comptrollership.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  were: 

*  Personnel  programs  and  issues 

*  Automation  initiatives 

*  Economies  and  efficiencies 

*  Costing  and  cost  models 

*  Accounting  and  Finance  improvements. 


To  keep  everyone  informed,  the  conference  materials 
(including  "talkers"  and  charts)  were  mailed  to  all 
Major  Command  and  Separate  Operating  Agency 
Comptrollers  not  in  attendance. 


Throughout  the  conference,  the  discussions  were  free-flowing  and  open. 
This  was  not  a  bashful  group! 
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by  Major  Ricky  W.  Foster 
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In  almost  all  of  our  Professional  Military  Education  and 
civilian  education  programs  we  are  inundated  with  many 
management  schools  of  thought.  We  have  been  taught 
concerning  the  Scientific  Management  School,  the  Functional 
or  Process  School,  and  Human  Relations  or  Behavioral 
School,  the  Quantitative  School  and  many  more.  Each 
proponent  of  his/her  respective  school  of  thought  will  proudly 
proclaim  that  his/her  management  approach  is  the  best  way. 
The  newly  assigned  Comptroller  who  has  been  exposed  to 
all  of  these  schools  of  thought  is  probably  like  any  other 
manager  and  leader— confused.  What  management  approach 
do  I  use?  How  do  I  effectively  lead  over  100  military  and 
civilian  employees  representing  four  branches  toward  a 
unified  common  goal?  The  objective  of  this  article  is  to 
present  a  managerial  approach  for  the  base  level  Comptroller. 
While  in  itself  it  is  not  the  panacea  to  every  Comptroller's 
organizational  problems,  it  is  a  viable  approach  that  every 
Comptroller  should  possibly  consider.  It  is  a  simple  and 
broad  managerial  approach  for  the  Comptroller  who  does 
not  have  his/her  own  managerial  style.  I  call  my  managerial 
formula  the  Five  C's  of  Comptrollership.  It  incorporates 
important  basic  principles  of  management  and  leadership: 
coordination,  cooperation,  commendation,  completion,  and 
communication.  I  believe  every  Comptroller  can  be 
successful  by  applying  these  principles.  What  better 
testimony  could  a  Comptroller  have  than  that  he/she 
coordinated  the  efforts  of  the  workers,  insured  the 
cooperation  of  the  different  groups,  commended  honest 
efforts,  saw  that  each  task  was  satisfactorily  completed,  and 
provided  for  adequate  communication. 

Coordination 

Coordination,  as  introduced  by  Henri  Fayol,  is  the  process 
by  which  managers  achieve  integrated  patterns  of  group  and 
individual  effort.  To  coordinate  is  to  develop  unity  of  action 
in  common  purposes.  While  this  is  a  concise  definition, 
further  elaboration  is  needed.  First  it  should  be  noted  that 
coordination  is  one  of  the  Comptroller's  leadership 
responsibilities.  Coordination  is  often  confused  with 
cooperation  which  will  be  discussed  later.  Individuals  or  units 
will  not  automatically  be  coordinated,  no  matter  how  much 
they  cooperate.  Second,  the  definition  states  that  the  objective 
of  coordination  is  a  common  purpose.  It  is  important  that 
the  common  purpose  is  clear  to  all  participants.  Let's  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  Comptroller  and  explore  how 
important  coordination  is  to  his/her  role. 


The  Comptroller,  as  a  staff  officer  to  the  Commander,  will 
find  proper  and  complete  coordination  will  save  him/her  from 
much  trouble.  The  staff  summary  sheet  process  is  an  excellent 
coordination  tool.  The  Comptroller  should  have  a  Tongue 
and  Quill  available  for  review  if  he/she  is  not  already  familiar 
with  the  staff  summary  sheet  process. 

Let's  look  at  some  examples  where  the  Comptroller  will 
have  to  take  the  lead  in  the  coordination  process.  One  very 
important  role  of  the  Comptroller  is  as  the  liaison  between 
the  Commander  and  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency.  Before 
the  auditors  begin  an  audit,  they  will  contact  the  Comptroller 
to  set  up  an  in-briefing.  Again,  this  takes  coordination. 
However,  the  biggest  coordination  effort  is  preparing  the 
final  managerial  comments  for  the  Commander's  signature. 
This  is  very  difficult  for  the  Comptroller  because  the  unit 
audited  and  the  auditors  do  not  always  see  eye-to-eye.  Many 
times  the  Comptroller  is  the  one  who  will  have  to  step  in 
and  soothe  feelings  and  insure  that  the  management 
comments  are  responsive  to  the  auditor's  findings  and 
recommendations.  No  Comptroller  wants  to  find  himself  or 
herself  in  the  place  of  this  Comptroller  who  had  to  rewrite 
management  comments  because  they  were  not  responsive  and 
were  returned  by  the  auditors.  Needless  to  say,  this 
Comptroller  wasn't  too  surprised  when  the  staff  summary 
came  back  the  second  time  from  the  Commander's  office 
with  this  memo:  This  will  be  the  last  time  I  will  re-sign  a 
poorly  staffed  letter.  How  right  the  Commander  was! 

Another  area  where  the  Comptroller  will  get  to  use  his/her 
coordinating  efforts  is  in  the  role  as  liaison  between  the 
Commander  and  the  base  bank  and  credit  union.  This  is  a 
very  delicate  issue  because  now  the  coordinating  effort  is 
between  the  Air  Force  and  the  public.  Banking  agreements 
and  credit  union  agreements  have  to  be  written  and  reviewed 
periodically.  The  Comptroller  has  to  secure  the  coordination 
of  the  Legal  Office,  Civil  Engineering,  Base  Commander, 
Wing  Commander,  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Center, 
Major  Command,  and  many  other  agencies  before  the 
agreements  can  be  signed.  To  do  it  right  takes  thorough  and 
complete  coordination. 

While  there  will  be  many  other  areas  in  the  Comptroller's 
responsibilities  where  proper  coordination  is  essential,  I  only 
mentioned  these  two  because  every  Comptroller  is  the  liaison 
on  audits  and  banking  matters.  Every  Comptroller  should 
realize  that  effective  coordination  demands  effective 
leadership.  The  coordinative  effort  of  the  Comptroller,  in 
his/her  role  as  financial  advisor  to  the  Commander,  is 
required  for  an  organization  to  run  smoothly.  Yet  there 
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remains  a  deeper  conflict  of  interest  that  only  a  Comptroller 
is  a  leader  can  solve.  While  unity  of  effort  is  ideal,  it  is 
jnrealistic  to  expect  every  branch  or  division  chief  to  put 
the  mission  of  the  wing/base  over  their  own  interests.  This 
makes  effective  coordination  more  than  a  mere  accident,  it 
must  be  deliberate  through  effective  leadership.  Another 
important  role  of  the  Comptroller  that  is  sometimes  confused 
with  coordination  is  cooperation. 

Cooperation 

Now  let's  look  at  the  second  "C"  in  Comptrollership— 
cooperation.  Build  cooperation,  not  coercion,  is  a  basic 
principle  of  the  human-behavior  advocates.  It  is  very 
important  for  the  Comptroller  to  create  a  total  job  setting 
that  his/her  employees  feel  is  acceptable  and  pleasant. 
Effective  cooperation  should  have  great  appeal  to  the 
Comptroller.  It  places  value  on  worker  satisfaction  as  well 
as  on  productivity.  It  stresses  contentment  and  harmony 
rather  than  restless  ambition  and  conflict. 

The  Comptroller  structurally  is  set  up  with  four  branches: 
Budget,  Accounting  and  Finance,  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis,  and  Data  Automation  (at  some  bases).  A  new 
Comptroller  will  find  out  quickly  that  these  four  branches 
do  not  always  cooperate  together  in  close  harmony.  For 
example,  the  two  organizations  on  base  who  do  not  always 
see  eye-to-eye  on  obligations  and  commitment  accounting 
is  Budget  and  Accounting  and  Finance.  One  of  Data 
Automation's  customers  who  may  scream  the  loudest  when 
things  go  wrong  is  Accounting  and  Finance.  The  Comptroller 
needs  to  know  that  as  a  managerial  leader  he/she  operates 
in  a  structure;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  formally  designed 
stucture,  a  social  structure  develops.  The  Comptroller  needs 
to  consider  these  major  points,  keeping  in  view  effective 
cooperation. 

•  Clear  organization.  When  every  worker  in  the 
Comptroller  division  knows  his/her  duties  and 
authority,  then  the  workers  can  develop  a  pride 
in  work,  a  recognized  status,  and  a  sense  of 
security . 

•  Individuals  well  matched  with  jobs.  While  a 
Comptroller's  hands  may  be  partially  tied  in  the 
matter,  there  is  some  slack.  Matching  jobs  with 
abilities  will  foster  a  cooperative  feeling. 

•  Effective    Communication    Networks.    A 

Comptroller  who  effectively  communicates  will 
create  a  cooperative  spirit.  Whereas,  poor 
communication  leads  to  confusion,  frustration,  and 
negative  attitudes. 

•  Sound  objectives.  A  Comptroller  should  create 
goals  for  his/her  division  that  are  meaningful  to 
each  employee.  Where  possible,  let  the  employee 
participate  in  establishing  goals.  This  will  aid 
cooperation. 


In  addition  to  the  things  a  Comptroller  can  do  to  establish 
a  viable  organizational  structure,  there  is  a  manner  of 
supervision  that  may  also  foster  cooperation.  A  Comptroller 
should  be  friendly.  Many  Comptrollers  take  their  job  so 
seriously  they  don't  know  how  to  smile.  Being  friendly 
conveys  approval  to  employees.  Also,  a  Comptroller  needs 
to  be  consistent  and  fair.  No  subordinate  wants  the 
Comptroller  to  be  a  Mr  Hyde— Dr  Jekyll  type.  Consistent 
supervision  enables  workers  to  develop  normal  patterns  of 
behavior.  There  also  needs  to  be  a  consistency— or 
fairness— of  treatment  among  subordinates.  When  the 
workers  believe  the  Comptroller  plays  favorites,  then  rest 
assured  that  voluntary  cooperation  will  be  quickly  reduced 
to  zero. 

The  Comptroller  needs  to  know  that  time  is  required  to 
build  and  maintain  a  cooperative  feeling.  The  cooperative 
spirit,  growing  out  of  the  established  management  structure, 
manner  of  supervision,  must  be  nurtured.  However,  if  the 
Comptroller  starts  early  in  his/her  tour  of  duty  planting  the 
seeds  and  building  the  foundation,  it  won't  take  long  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his/her  labor.  When  all  four  different  branches 
start  working  together  in  cooperation  and  harmony,  then  the 
Comptroller  has  something  to  take  pride  in.  Now  that  all  the 
employees  are  working  together  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
let's  turn  our  attention  to  the  third  "C"  of  Comptrollership— 
Commendation. 

Commendation 

One  thing  every  Comptroller  should  know  is  that  everyone 
wants  and  needs  to  be  recognized.  The  mission  of  the 
Comptroller  field  makes  it  even  more  important  that  positive 
feedback  get  to  its  employees.  Our  mission  is  to  peddle 
financial  services.  As  most  people  know,  there  is  no 
controversial  subject  moreso  than  money.  The  employees  in 
Accounting  and  Finance  hear  pay  complaints  day  after  day 
even  when  99.8%  of  their  work  is  accurate.  Budget  personnel 
constantly  face  the  day-to-day  struggle  of  asking  for  more 
money,  reprogramming  existing  money,  or  telling 
organizations  there  is  no  more  money.  When  your  product 
is  customer  service,  it  appears  the  minority  (those  that  have 
problems)  scream  louder  than  the  majority  (those  who  have 
no  problems).  One  former  Comptroller  stated:  The  absence 
of  any  complaint  means  that  you  are  doing  your  job  right 
and  that  every  worker  should  take  consolation  in  that.  While 
it  is  indeed  unfortunate,  many  Comptrollers  seem  to  have 
defined  recognition  as  the  absence  of  negative  feedback. 
Comptrollers,  if  that  is  the  essence  of  your  recognition 
program,  then  I  believe  you  are  sadly  failing.  Recognition 
must  be  pursued  in  an  aggressive,  positive  manner. 
Commonly  acceptable  forms  of  positive  recognition  are  a 
formal  division  recognition  program,  recognizing  individual 
performers,  and  supporting  the  Air  Force  Awards  Program. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  new  Comptroller  should  do  is  to 
establish  a  Comptroller  division  recognition  program.  Use 
your  branch  chiefs,  senior  NCOs,  and  key  civilians  to  help 
you  in  this  matter.  Once  a  program  is  established,  put  it  in 
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writing  and  make  all  people  aware  of  it.  Recognizing 
individuals  as  Comptroller  division  Airman,  NCO  or  Civilian 
of  the  Quarter  with  a  plaque  or  momento  provides  the 
recognition  people  need.  Also  encourage  your  branch  chiefs 
to  establish  a  recognition  program  internal  to  their  respective 
branches  to  recognize  key  workers. 

Secondly,  the  Comptroller  should  play-up  any  outside 
correspondence  or  recognition  concerning  his/her  people. 
Always  indorse  letters  of  appreciation  coming  down  through 
channels  and  require  branch  chiefs  to  do  likewise.  Encourage 
other  staff  members  who  verbally  pass  on  to  you  something 
favorable  about  one  of  your  employees  to  put  it  in  writing. 
Every  Comptroller  should  know  each  employee  well  enough 
to  walk  up  to  any  worker  with  a  personal  greeting  and 
commend  that  worker  for  his/her  performance. 

Thirdly,  commend  your  employees  who  depart  PCS  when 
their  work  merits  recognition.  Any  Comptroller  who  fails 
to  reward  deserving  people  because  the  paperwork  is  too 
much  hassle  isn't  worth  a  grain  of  salt,  in  my  opinion.  The 
new  award  regulations  have  made  writing  Achievement  and 
Commendation  Medals  very  easy.  I  urge  Comptrollers  to  take 
the  time  to  do  this. 

Every  Comptroller  needs  to  have  a  viable  recognition 
program.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  absence  of  negative 
feedback  doesn't  give  recognition  to  people.  A  Comptroller 
who  establishes  an  internal  recognition  program,  recognizes 
key  workers,  and  supports  the  Air  Force  Awards  Program 
will  be  giving  recognition  in  a  positive  manner.  Providing 
recognition  will,  I  believe,  increase  productivity.  While 
commending  is  an  important  role  of  the  Comptroller,  let's 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  fourth  "C"  of 
Comptroller  ship— Completion . 

Completion 

One  of  the  worst  phrases  a  Comptroller  can  say  to  his  boss 
is:  Sir,  I  assumed  ....  What  is  wrong  with  this  is  that  it 
reflects  a  lack  of  work  completion  or  perhaps  a  better  term, 
follow-up,  on  the  Comptroller's  part.  Follow-up  is  essential 
if  a  Comptroller  is  to  be  successful.  No  matter  what 
profession  you're  in,  Comptrollership  being  no  exception, 
you  are  expected  to  complete  your  work,  both  accurately  and 
timely.  As  a  Comptroller  there  are  steps  you  can  take  to  see 
this  is  accomplished. 

*  Clearly  define  what  you  want.  Don't  expect 
people  to  read  between  the  lines  or  to  read  your  mind. 
When  possible,  clearly  put  into  writing  what  you  want 
done.  If  that  can't  be  done,  be  sure  you  have  the 
subordinate's  undivided  attention  before  you  orally 
communicate. 

*  Establish  realistic  suspense  dates.  This  can't 
always  be  done  in  the  military  but  there  are  occasions 
when  it  can.  When  possible,  put  suspenses  in  writing. 


Always  allow  yourself  two  or  three  days  before  it  is 
due  to  the  next  agency  to  polish  up  anything.  It  is 
important  that  the  Comptroller's  secretary  establish  a 
good  suspense  file  and  keep  you  informed  of  due  dates. 


*  Get  progress  reports.  You  can  do  this  formally  or 
informally,  depending  upon  the  sensitivity  and 
importance  of  the  project.  Informally,  you  can  ask  your 
branch  chief  about  the  status  of  a  project  while  getting 
coffee,  at  a  water  fountain,  etc.  Or  if  you  prefer,  ask 
your  branch  chief  to  present  charts  or  briefings  on  the 
status  of  project(s). 


*  Ask  to  see  completed  work.  Once  I  had  a  boss 
who  asked  me  if  I  had  completed  a  particular  task,  to 
which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  asked  to  see  it. 
I  was  sort  of  resentful,  but  I  can  understand  his 
reasoning.  Asking  to  see  completed  work  is  not  a 
matter  of  distrust  but  an  effective  managerial  tool. 


A  successful  Comptroller  is  one  who  sees  that  each  task 
is  satisfactorily  completed.  The  Comptroller  can  do  this  by 
clearly  defining  the  task,  establishing  suspense  dates, 
progress  reports,  and  by  asking  to  see  completed  work.  By 
seeing  to  it  each  task  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the 
Comptroller  is  adding  to  the  mission  accomplishment  and 
gaining  the  approval  of  his  Commander.  While  completion 
is  important,  let's  look  at  the  fifth  "C"  of  Comptrollership— 
Communication. 

Communication 

The  thread  that  ties  the  five  "C's"  of  Comptrollership 
together  is  that  of  communication.  How  else  can  there  be 
coordination,  cooperation,  commendation,  or  completion 
without  communication.  While  it  is  not  important  the 
Comptroller  possess  a  silver  tongue  or  quill,  it  is  important 
that  he/she  be  an  effective  communicator.  There  are  three 
directions  of  communications  I  want  to  address  which  are 
important  to  a  Comptroller.  They  are  upward,  downward 
and  lateral  communication. 

Upward  communications  are  important  to  you  as 
Comptroller  because  you  are  communicating  with  your 
superiors.  It  is  very  important  that  "i's"  be  dotted  and  "t's" 
be  crossed.  Get  out  your  Tongue  and  Quill  and  any  other 
book  on  the  subject  to  polish  up  your  oral  and  verbal 
communicative  skills.  Common  examples  of  upward 
communications  for  a  Comptroller  are  staff  summary  work, 
briefing  the  Wing  Commander  and  staff  on  a  particular 
subject,  or  providing  feedback  to  a  Major  Command. 
Upward  communications  are  important  because  they  give  the 
Comptroller  visibility. 

Downward  communications  are  important  to  a  Comptroller 
because  they  express  your  goals  or  requests  to  your 
subordinates.  In  this  direction,  while  it  may  not  be  quite  as 
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important  to  be  letter  perfect,  it  is  important  to  be  clear. 
Communications  that  are  vague  are  confusing  and 
productivity  will  suffer.  Many  Comptrollers  suffer  in  this 
area  because  they  are  locked  in  their  offices  shuffling  the 
paper  mill.  They  fail  to  get  out  and  communicate  with  their 
people.  The  only  way  to  open  the  communication  channels 
is  for  the  Comptroller  to  talk  with  subordinates  and  encourage 
positive  feedback. 

The  third  direction  of  communications  for  the  Comptroller 
is  lateral.  This  is  important  because  it  enables  the  Comptroller 
to  broaden  his/her  horizons.  It  involves  communications  with 
your  peers,  e.g.,  the  civil  engineer,  personnel  officer,  legal 
officer,  operations  officer,  etc.  Effective  lateral 
communication  will  enable  the  Comptroller  to  know  what's 
happening.  It  is  said  that  if  you  want  to  talk  with  the  one 
person  on  the  base  who  knows  more  about  what's  happening 
than  any  other  person,  it  would  be  the  Comptroller.  If  he 
doesn't  know,  then  he  isn't  doing  his/her  job.  This  is  true 
because  every  operation  on  a  base  has  an  impact  on  financial 
resources.  Since  the  control  of  financial  resources  is  the 
Comptroller's  job,  then  he/she  better  know  what's 
happening.  An  important  step  for  new  Comptrollers  is  to 
immediately  establish  lateral  communications  with  all  other 
units  on  the  base.  A  word  for  the  wise:  don't  get  so  involved 
in  the  number-crunching  game  that  you  lose  sight  of  the  big 
picture. 

Communication  is  very  important  in  the  role  of  a 
Comptroller.  It  is  important  that  a  Comptroller  effectively 
communicate  upward,  downward,  and  laterally.  For  those 
Comptrollers  who  feel  weak  in  any  communicative  skill 
ability,  I  have  three  words  for  you— practice,  practice, 
practice! 


Conclusion 

The  need  for  a  viable  managerial  approach  for  the 
Comptroller  is  a  must.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  well 
structured  bureaucratic  organization  such  as  the  Air  Force 
should  let  its  Comptrollers  flounder  in  a  sea  of  managerial 
approaches.  The  five  "C's"  of  Comptrollership,  as  described 
in  this  article,  offer  a  realistic  approach  to  managing  a 
Comptroller  organization.  It  brings  together  five  principles 
of  management  that  all  Comptrollers  are  familiar  with,  even 
if  they  have  had  just  the  slightest  introduction  to  the  field 
of  management.  While  there  are  many  other  principles  of 
management  the  Comptroller  cannot  exclude  in  his  role  of 
responsibilities,  I  submit  these  are  the  basic  principles  a 
Comptroller  should  know  and  practice  if  he/she  is  to  be 
successful.  Prospective  Comptrollers  who  are  aware  of  this 
managerial  approach  can  be  prepared  to  step  into  their  job 
mentally    well    prepared    to    effectively    manage    their 


organizations.  Coordination,  cooperation,  commendation, 
completion,  and  communication— the  five  "C's"  of 
Comptrollership— are  not  the  panacea  to  a  Comptroller's 
managerial  dilemma;  however,  they  are  a  positive  step  in 
the  right  direction. 


Recommendations 

A  managerial  guide  for  Comptrollers  should  be  published 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force.  Many  new  Comptrollers 
are  not  aware  of  their  role  and  responsibilities.  The 
Accounting  and  Finance  network  has  published  such  a  guide, 
AFP  177-2,  some  five  to  seven  years  ago.  It  has  been  kept 
undated  and  is  well  received  by  the  field.  Comptrollers  need 
a  similar  handbook.  In  addition  to  explaining  the 
Comptroller's  widely  diverse  duties,  it  could  introduce  a 
managerial  approach  in  carrying  out  these  duties.  The  five 
"C's"  of  Comptrollership  could  be  a  segment  of  that 
handbook. 

Introduce  a  Management  block  at  the  Comptroller  Staff 
Officer  Course  presently  being  taught  at  Sheppard  AFB, 
Texas.  The  course  currently  addresses  the  Comptroller  and 
his  functional  role  with  Accounting  and  Finance,  Budget, 
Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  and  Data  Automation. 
Management  of  the  functions  are  not  taught.  This  course 
would  be  an  ideal  place  to  introduce  to  prospective 
Comptrollers  a  managerial  approach  to  their  jobs.. Again, 
the  five  "C's"  of  Comptrollership  could  be  blended  into  that 
block  of  learning. 

The  above  recommendations  are  suggested  as  avenues  of 
introducing  this  managerial  approach  to  Comptrollership. 
The  author  is  not  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that  the  five  "C's" 
of  Comptrollership  is  the  only  managerial  approach  to 
Comptrollership.  It  is  only  recommended  as  a  viable 
alternative. 


I 
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Cost  Analysis  in  Europe 


by  Major  James  E.  Key,  Jr.  and  Capt  Rebecca  L.  Schmidt 


Estimating  and  analyzing  costs  in  Europe!  Compared  to  other 
operational  commands,  there  are  many  differences,  several  of 
which  will  be  highlighted  in  this  article.  The  United  States  Air 
Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE)  is  a  fast  growing  command  which 
offers  many  challenging  opportunities  and  rewarding 
experiences.  Because  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  USAFE,  cost 
analysis  is  remarkably  unlike  that  of  other  O&M -oriented 
commands.  Cost  analysis  (ACMC)  activities  range  from 
developing  European  country  inflation  rates  to  preparing  fiscal 
memoranda  for  international  agreements. 

USAFE  consists  of  18  major  installations  which  support  more 
than  70  collocated  operating  bases,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  71,000  military  and  civil  service  personnel. 
Several  other  commands  are  also  represented  in  Europe,  which 
accounts  for  approximately  27,000  additional  Air  Force  military 
and  civil  service  personnel.  All  of  these  people  and  the  various 
mission  requirements  account  for  some  of  the  unusual  tasks 
required  of  the  USAFE  cost  analysis  function.  For  example: 

•  Fiscal  Memoranda:  All  international  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  host  countries  require 
fiscal  memoranda  which  reflect  costs  incurred  by  the  U.S. 
government  for  the  duration  of  the  agreement.  HQ 
USAFE/ACMC  is  responsible  for  preparing  the 
memoranda  and  ensuring  all  applicable  costs  are  captured. 

•  Allied  Spending:  In  March  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  provides  a  comprehensive  report  to 
Congress  entitled  Report  on  Allied  Contributions  to  the 
Common  Defense.  After  analyzing  the  statistics  in  this 
report,  ACMC  determines  which  NATO  countries  are 
contributing  significantly  more  or  less  than  their  economic 
conditions  would  seem  to  justify.  We  prepare  a  document 
that  is  used  by  the  Command  Section  to  brief  the  many 
visitors  who  inquire  about  the  subject. 

•  Base  Maintenance  Contract  (BMC)  Cost 
Performance  Report  (CPR)  Analysis:  Our  major  bases 
in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Spain  are  maintained  by  American 
contractors  whose  work  forces  are  comprised  primarily 
of  local  nationals.  These  contracts  represent 
approximately  $120  million  of  USAFE's  $800  million 
Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  budget.  Considering 
the  dollar  magnitude  of  these  contracts,  monthly  cost 
performance  reports  by  country  are  required.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  BMC  CPRs,  we  compare  the  contractor's 
performance  with  incurred  costs;  and  by  using  various 
statistical  techniques,  we  point  out  anomalies  and  potential 
problem  areas. 

•  European  Inflation:  Over  the  past  few  years  USAFE 
has  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  purchasing  power  due  to 
the  higher  inflation  experienced  in  Europe,  as  compared 
to  the  United  States.  The  impact  on  USAFE  has  been 
severe  because  the  O&M  portion  of  the  USAF  budget  is 


constructed  using  OSD  approved  "standard"  inflation 
indices,  which  are  less  than  half  of  those  actually 
experienced  in  Europe  (foreign  composite  for  FY  81  was 
20.5%).  To  determine  the  magnitude  of  our  losses  and 
to  more  equitably  distribute  funds,  we  develop  inflation 
rates  for  various  commodity  groups  by  country  for  goods 
and  services  procured  in  the  various  European  countries. 
Presently,  we  compute  our  inflation  rates  based  on  inputs 
from  the  major  USAFE  bases  located  in  seven  European 
countries.  The  process  is  mostly  manual,  and  therefore, 
quite  time-consuming.  However,  we  are  automating  the 
data  gathering  and  calculation  phases,  and  our 
minicomputer  program  is  planned  for  the  FY  83  cycle. 
Since  about  one-half  of  our  O&M  budget  is  spent  "off- 
base,"  $350— $400  million  is  directly  affected  by  the 
higher  European  inflation;  in  fact,  in  FY  81  we  lost 
approximately  $29  million  due  to  inflation.  This  loss  in 
purchasing  power  caused  important  readiness  and 
survivability  programs  to  be  deleted,  cut,  or  deferred. 
Facility  maintenance  and  quality-of-life  programs  were 
also  curtailed  so  that  unfinanced  inflation  associated  with 
"must  pay"  bills  could  be  covered.  As  a  result  of  our 
attempts  to  scope  the  impact,  Air  Staff  analysts  are  now 
looking  for  ways  to  help  alleviate  the  USAFE  inflation 
problem. 

The  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile  (GLCM)  deployment 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  dynamic  (and  probably  the  most 
important)  program  in  USAFE  today.  GLCM  is  scheduled  to 
be  deployed  over  the  next  few  years  at  six  different  sites  in 
several  European  countries.  However,  political  sensitivities  and 
environmental  conditions  consistently  complicate  GLCM 
deployment,  and  therefore  cause  each  site  to  have  vasdy  different 
O&M -related  requirements.  Because  of  the  differences  in 
manpower,  base  support,  communications,  construction,  etc., 
estimating  O&M  costs  for  the  various  sites  has  proven  to  be 
an  extremely  complex,  but  necessary  task. 

Not  all  of  our  work  is  "USAFE-unique."  For  example:  we, 
like  most  Major  Commands  (MAJCOMs),  are  heavily  involved 
with  preparing  the  command  Program  Objective  Memorandum 
(POM)  submission.  For  the  FY  85—89  POM,  we  "costed-out" 
more  than  100  initiatives  which  were  eventually  consolidated, 
weeded-out,  and  otherwise  refined  to  constitute  approximately 
seventy  Program  Decision  Packages  (PDPs).  The  USAFE  POM 
process  is  somewhat  different  from  POMs  submitted  by  other 
commands  in  two  respects— manpower-related  cost  factors  and 
technological  applications. 

Cost  Factors 

Due  to  the  atypical  financial  considerations  we  face  in 
USAFE,  we  cannot  use  all  of  the  manpower-related  cost  factors 
in  AFR  173-13.  We  must  formulate  some  factors  of  our  own. 
These  "atypical  considerations"  include  purchases  on  the  local 
economies,  unique  support  for  personnel  stationed  overseas  (for 
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example:  loaner  kits,  furniture,  and  appliances  for  certain  areas), 
base  maintenance  contracts,  and  various  requirements  to  utilize 
local  civilian  work  forces.  Due  to  these  and  other  considerations, 
each  year  our  office  must  determine  if  the  pertinent  factors  in 
AFR  173-13  are  applicable.  Before  each  POM  cycle,  we  analyze 
the  factors  in  AFR  173-13  and  generate  USAFE-unique  factors, 
as  needed.  These  factors  are  also  beneficial  for  other  than  POM 
purposes,  as  they  are  used  when  estimating  any  USAFE  O&M- 
related  costs. 

Technology 

Technologically,  we've  made  tremendous  progress  in  making 
our  POM  process  faster,  easier,  and  more  efficient.  Two  years 
ago  we  did  all  of  the  costing  on  a  hand-held  programmable 
calculator.  Last  year  we  moved  up  to  a  minicomputer.  This  year 
we  made  a  quantum  jump  by  using  the  Honeywell-6000  system. 
Process-wise,  in  previous  years  ACMC  received  manpower 
figures,  applied  factors  to  them,  and  added  those  numbers  to 
the  other  costs.  We  then  inflated  everything.  Finally,  the  entire 
package  was  sent  to  Plans— the  POM  office  of  primary 
responsibility  in  USAFE. 

Using  the  Honeywell-6000,  we  presently  develop  algorithms 
and  load  all  manpower-related  O&M  factors  and  the  inflation 
indices  into  the  computer.  The  manpower  function  enters  the 
additional  manpower  requirements.  We  interview  each  PDP 
monitor  to  ensure  all  appropriate  costs  are  captured  and  estimate 
and/or  review  other  costs  before  loading  them  into  the  computer. 
Plans  (XP)  loads  the  PDP  identification  numbers  and  word 
descriptions.  The  PDPs  can  then  be  printed  in  final  format  by 
using  either  inflated  or  uninflated  dollars. 

The  benefits  from  this  new  system  are  many.  Manual 
"number-crunching"  has  been  essentially  eliminated.  Now  it 
is  easy  to  make  changes,  additions  and  deletions,  as  well  as 
correcting  all  of  the  PDPs  if  the  factors  or  inflation  indices 
change.  When  the  most  current,  up-to-date  information  is 
required,  we  receive  updated  PDPs  upon  demand  and  the  data 
can  be  portrayed  in  various  ways  as  needed.  We  can  provide 
more  timely  support  to  the  project  officers,  and  we  can  devote 
more  time  to  analysis.  We  feel  we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Another  area  we  have  mechanized  is  our  conference  costing 
model.  This  model  is  to  assist  the  Comptroller  in  making 
recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  expenditures  of  TDY 


funds.  With  this  model,  a  minicomputer  calculates  the  travel 
and  per  diem  costs  of  the  many  conferences,  workshops,  and 
seminars  held  at  Ramstein  Air  Base.  We  load  the  dates  of  the 
conference,  the  number  of  attendees  by  base  (by  officer, 
enlisted,  and  civilian),  and  their  mode(s)  of  travel.  Based  on 
travel/per  diem  factors  and  our  locally  developed  algorithms, 
the  computer  model  estimates  the  USAFE  TDY  costs.  The 
computer  then  prints  a  completed  letter  ready  for  signature. 
Computation  time  is  eliminated  and  administrative  time  is 
drastically  reduced. 

We  also  estimate  the  O&M  costs  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
multitude  of  programs  which  are  not  usually  well  known  outside 
USAFE.  To  name  a  few:  EIFEL  1  is  an  automated  command 
and  control  system  which  will  support  the  Allied  Tactical 
Operations  Support  Center  at  Sembach  Air  Base.  The  European 
Distribution  System  will  ensure  distribution  of  critical  tactical 
weapon  system  spares  throughout  Europe.  It  will  be  comprised 
of  assured  command,  control,  and  communications;  a  squadron 
of  small  turboprop,  cargo  aircraft;  and  forward  stocked 
warehouses.  NATO  Mutual  Support  involves  the  acquisition  and 
transfer  of  logistical  support,  supplies,  and  services  between 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  other  NATO  military  forces  and  NATO 
subsidiary  bodies  deployed  in  Europe  and  adjacent  waters.  With 
Host  Nation  Support,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
provide  certain  security  and  logistical  support  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  during  time  of  crisis  or  war.  Air  Base  Survivability  is 
to  provide  optimum  defense  of  air  bases  from  enemy  attack 
through  active  defenses;  minimize  by  passive  means  the  effect 
of  enemy  attack  on  air  bases;  and  provide  a  capability  to  rapidly 
and  effectively  recover  from  effects  of  enemy  attacks  on  air 
bases,  in  order  that  effective  sortie  generation  may  resume  at 
optimum  rates. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  brief  survey,  cost  analysis  in  the 
dynamic  NATO/European  theater  is  quite  different  from 
stateside  cost  jobs.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  "USAFE-uniques," 
we  also  have  most  of  the  standard  cost  functions.  What  really 
makes  life  interesting  is  that  this  myriad  of  tasks  is  accomplished 
by  only  three  analysts  and  a  division  chief.  If  you  want  a 
challenge,  come  to  USAFE. 

Editor's  Note:  We  intentionally  left  out  details  of  analysis; 
however,  if  you  are  interested  in  more  information,  contact 
Maj  Key  or  Capt  Schmidt  at  AV  480-6292  or  write  HQ 
USAFE/ACM,  APO  NY  09012. 


"Is 


Maj  Key  is  the  Chief,  Cost  Analysis 
and  Plans  Division,  Headquarters, 
United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe, 
Ramstein  AB,  Germany.  He  holds  a  BS 
degree  in  Mathematics  and  an  MS 
degree  in  Systems  Management,  both 
from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  His  Professional  Military 
Education  includes  SOS  in  1974,  ACSC 
in  1976,  CSOC  in  1976,  and  PMCS  in  1978.  Prior  to  his  present 
assignment,  Maj  Key  was  Chief,  Weapons  Systems  Branch,  Cost 
&  Economic  Analysis  Division,  HQ  SAC,  Offutt  AFB,  NE. 


Capt  Schmidt  is  a  Cost  Analyst  at 
Headquarters  United  States  Air  Forces 
in  Europe,  Ramstein  AB,  Germany. 
She  holds  a  BS  degree  in  Business 
Admin  from  Duquesne  University,  an 
MA  degree  in  Management  from 
Pepperdine  University,  and  an  MS 
degree  in  International  Relations  from 
Troy  State  Univeristy.  Her  PME 
includes  SOS  in  1979  and  ACSC  in  1983.  Prior  to  her  present 
assignment,  Capt  Schmidt  was  assigned  as  Chief,  Cost  & 
Management  Analysis,  Hahn  AB,  Germany. 
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Industrial  Fund  Accounting: 

A  Challenge  for  the  Air  Force  Cost  Accountant 

by  Mr  Donald  J.  Berube 


In  the  current  business  and  government  accounting 
environment  of  rapid  technological  advances  and  increasing 
economic  pressures,  most  accountants  are  being  required  to 
become  more  specialized  in  the  scope  of  their  jobs.  Yet  within 
this  environment  there  exists  the  seldom  heard  from  Air 
Force  Industrial  Fund  (AFIF)  Cost  Accountant,  whose  field 
of  expertise  seems  to  be  continually  expanding.  Among  the 
Comptroller  career  fields,  a  majority  of  the  work  force  is 
specialized  in  these  areas:  processing  payrolls,  recording 
payments  and  collections,  reconciling  ledgers  and  accounts, 
preparing  budgets  or  auditing  records.  However,  the  cost 
accountant  must  focus  his  attention  on  accomplishing  all  of 
these  duties  every  month.  Why  should  a  cost  accountant's 
job  differ  from  those  of  any  other  professional  accountant? 
The  reason  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  AFIF,  compared  to  the 
other  conventional  governmental  financial  funding  programs. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  AFIF  accounting,  an  explanation 
of  an  Industrial  Fund  and  its  concepts  of  operation  should 
make  it  clear  why  the  job  of  a  cost  accountant  is  one  of  the 
most  challenging  in  the  Air  Force.  Although  there  are  various 
types  of  industrial  funds,  they  all  operate  under  the  same  basic 
concepts.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  I'll  use  the 
operation  of  the  Depot  Maintenance  Service,  Air  Force 
Industrial  Fund,  which  is  in  operation  at  all  Air  Logistics 
Centers  (ALCs)  within  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
(AFLC). 

A  charter  approved  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (OASD),  on  12  January  1967,  authorized  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  finance  the  Depot 
Maintenance  Industrial  Fund  (DMIF)  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
AFIF.  Financing  was  authorized  at  the  five  Air  Logistics 
Centers  and  the  Aerospace  Guidance  and  Metrology  Center 
with  AFLC  as  manager  of  operations.  The  Directors  of 
Budget  and  Accounting  and  Finance,  HQ  USAF,  are 
responsible  for  financial  administration  and  policies 
governing  budgeting,  funding  and  accounting  systems.1  The 
accounting  organization  and  operation  of  the  DMIF  is  like 
a  home/branch  office,  similar  in  structure  to  Penney 's,  Sears 
or  any  other  major  retail  business  chain. 

An  industrial  fund  is  actually  a  special  type  of  revolving 
fund,  a  separate  accounting  entity  used  to  finance  all 
operating  costs  of  an  industrial  or  commercial  type  activity 
or  installation  within  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).2 
The  ALCs,  being  the  industrial  activities,  are  the  sellers  of 
products  or  services  to  the  buyer/customers  which  include 
the  Air  Force,  other  agencies  of  DOD,  other  government 
agencies,  private  parties  and  foreign  agencies.  Under  DMIF 
these  products  or  services,  in  the  form  of  maintenance  of 


weapons  systems,  can  be  organic  or  contract.  Organic  is 
maintenance  performed  by  the  Air  Force  using  government 
owned  or  controlled  facilities,  equipment,  and  military  or 
civilian  government  personnel.  A  contract  maintenance  is 
performed  under  contract  by  private  commercial 
organizations  using  contractor  personnel  and  facilities,  or 
government  furnished  facilities. 

Concept  of  Operation 

Special  funds  are  appropriated  to  finance  the  payment  of 
operating  costs,  investments  in  inventories,  work-in-process, 
etc.,  consumed  during  the  repair  process.  The  customer 
budgets  work  requirements  and  receives  financial  authority 
in  the  form  of  appropriated  funds  to  order  work  from  the 
depot  activity.  The  sales  rates  are  determined  on  the  basis 
of  an  operating  cost-based  budget  which  must  be  adequate 
to  offset  all  operating  costs.  After  the  customer's  work  order 
is  accepted,  the  depot  performs  all  work  that  has  been  funded 
on  the  order.  As  work  is  accomplished,  resources  are 
consumed  and  costs  incurred;  these  are  paid  from  the  DMIF 
working  capital.  Upon  completion  of  the  work,  the  DMIF 
records  a  sale  and  bills  the  customer.  For  multiple  asset 
orders  or  long  flow-time  jobs,  the  seller  periodically  bills 
the  customer  in  the  form  of  progress  billings  to  recover  cash 
paid  out.  Upon  acceptance  of  the  completed  work  and  billing, 
the  customer  makes  payment  to  the  DMIF,  reimbursing  the 
working  capital  funds  and  completing  the  cycle  of  the 
revolving  fund.  The  system  is  designed  to  recover  only  the 
cost  of  all  resources  consumed  through  the  sales  of  products 
or  services  using  a  buyer/seller  relationship.  The  DMIF 
continues  to  revolve  as  long  as  orders  from  customers  are 
received.  The  end  of  the  fiscal  year  has  no  financial 
significance  to  the  DMIF,  as  far  as  operating  cash  is 
concerned.  The  liquidation  of  obligations  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  does  not  exist.  Since  there  are  no  year-end 
limitations  on  use  of  resources,  DMIF  working  capital  can 
be  used  to  pay  for  any  resources  required  within  legal 
constraints.3 

The  DMIF  operates  on  the  same  financial  concepts  as  a 
commercial  enterprise— profit/loss  and  efficiency.  The  basic 
goal  of  the  DMIF  is  to  break  even  with  profits/losses  to 
remain  within  the  set  control  limits  of  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  projected  annual  revenue.4  This  allows  greater  stability 
of  sales  rates  from  year  to  year  and  avoidance  of  accumulated 
profits  or  losses.  The  financial  status  of  the  DMIF  is 
presented  using  the  same  accounting  basis  and  statements  as 
used  in  public  accounting.   Accrual  basis  double  entry 
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accounting  is  used.  This  identifies  revenues  and  expenses 
with  specific  periods  of  time.  Costs  are  recorded  as  incurred, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  payment.  Sales  are  recorded  upon 
completion  of  work  to  properly  match  income  and  expenses. 
Use  of  the  standard  job  order  cost  accounting  system  also 
compiles  costs  for  a  specific  quantity  of  product,  equipment, 
repair  or  other  service  that  moves  through  the  production 
process  as  a  continually  identifiable  unit.  Each  specific  job 
order  is  charged  only  for  the  materials,  direct  labor,  other 
direct  costs  and  allocated  portions  of  overhead  directly 
identifiable  to  it.5  The  use  of  this  system  gives  management 
the  capability  to  track  costs  and  compare  results  with 
predetermined  goals.  It  emphasizes  management  by 
exception,  where  managers  can  focus  their  attentions  on  the 
problems  and  their  resolutions. 

The  Role  of  the  Cost  Accountant 

Under  the  Industrial  Fund  concept  of  doing  business, 
government  industrial  facilities  are  in  actual  competition  with 
each  other  and  the  private  sector  of  the  aerospace  industry. 
To  maintain  a  competitive  posture,  attention  must  be  focused 
on  the  current  cost  of  operations  at  the  industrial  fund 
activity.6  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  keeping  every 
level  of  management  fully  informed  with  the  most  current 
and  accurate  data  available.  Maintaining  a  realistic  cost  of 
doing  business  should  be  foremost  in  a  DMIF  manager's 
mind  to  accomplish  his/her  responsibilities.  Providing  and 
interpreting  this  data  for  management  is  the  responsibility 
and  challenge  of  the  Air  Force  cost  accountant.  The  cost 
accounting  unit  is  the  main  source  of  management  and 
internal  control  information  for  DMIF.7 

Unlike  many  other  accountants,  during  the  course  of  an 
accounting  period,  a  DMIF  cost  accountant  is  likely  to  wear 
many  different  hats.  He/she  is  expected  to  provide 
management  with  detailed  and  summarized  information  on 
actual  and  budgeted;  direct,  indirect  and  overhead  costs. 
Working  under  standards  developed  by  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  and  the  DOD,  a  cost  accountant  must  meet 
these  objectives  just  as  a  certified  public  accountant  is 
expected  to  perform  to  standards  developed  by  the  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  Board  in  the  private  sector. 

Qualifications  Valuable  for  a  Cost  Accountant 

Cost  accounting  is  a  specialized  field  of  accounting  which 
requires  overall  accounting  knowledge  and  experience.  A 
specialized  knowledge  of  cost  accounting  fundamentals  is 
essential.  An  understanding  of  production  flow  and  standards 
for  costs  is  important.  Because  of  the  large  and  varied  scope 
of  functions  required  of  cost  accounting,  the  following 
attributes  are  important  for  cost  accountants  to  possess.  A 
person  must  be  aggressive,  ambitious  and  dedicated  to  accept 
and  complete  responsibilities.  He/she  must  be  motivated  by 
challenges  to  identify  problems  and  recommend  solutions. 
Self-confidence  is  very  valuable.  A  cost  accountant  must 
often  accept  difficult  assignments  which  require  all  of  his/her 
skills  and  experience  to  successfully  complete.  This  type  of 


person  is  able  to  use  the  challenges  and  pressures  of  DMIF 
accounting  as  avenues  of  growth.  Maturity  and  experience 
provide  the  cost  accountant  with  both  patience  and  good 
judgement.  These  qualities  assist  the  cost  accountant  in 
his/her  search  for  the  best  solutions  and  their  presentation 
to  management  and  operating  personnel.  Creativeness  is  very 
important  and  must  be  used  to  envision  improved  procedures 
and  better  ways  of  accomplishing  many  typical  tasks.  Cost 
accountants  must  be  flexible  and  be  able  to  perform  a  large 
variety  of  required  assignments  to  provide  valid  production 
estimates  and  costs.  These  tasks  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  developing  budgets  and  maintaining  historical  costs  and 
trends,  performing  a  variety  of  audits  to  ensure  the  validity 
and  applicability  of  data,  reviewing  programs,  procedures, 
listings  and  analyzing  reports  to  assure  system  integrity. 

Cost  accounting  requires  a  person  with  the  ability  to 
communicate  well,  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  Operation 
of  an  effective  cost  system  requires  contact  with  all  levels 
of  management  and  operating  personnel.  The  cost  accountant 
is  often  called  upon  for  technical  assistance;  requested  to 
make  briefings,  interpretations,  and  recommendations;  and 
report  findings  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  to  production 
and  management  personnel.  Such  a  close-working 
relationship  between  cost  accounting  and  all  levels  of 
maintenance,  production  and  management  personnel  exists 
in  very  few  other  accounting  fields. 

Industrial  Fund  Cost  Accounting  is  a  very  complex, 
systems-oriented  method  of  tracking  production  and 
operating  costs.  The  cost  accountant  is  part  of  an  environment 
where  the  advancements  in  technology  and  equipment  have 
forced  all  members  of  industry  to  become  more  dependent 
upon  computers.  DMIF  has  grown  to  become  one  of  the  most 
complex  accounting  and  production  systems  in  the 
government  industrial  world  today,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
fifty  separate  systems.  These  numerous  systems  accumulate 
and  analyze  every  aspect  of  the  maintenance  process 
including  requirements,  workload,  material,  production, 
labor,  payroll,  cost  and  others.  A  cost  accountant  no  longer 
can  rely  only  on  his  accounting  skills  in  this  environment. 
He  must  acquire  skills  in  programming,  systems  analysis  and 
information  retrieval.  Analytical  and  statistical  capabilities, 
combined  with  decisiveness,  result  in  the  accountant  being 
able  to  furnish  management  the  appropriate  data  to  make  the 
correct  decisions. 

Although  the  total  of  these  qualifications  may  not  be 
possessed  by  a  single  person,  the  team  of  cost  accountants 
would  demonstrate  the  majority  of  them.  This  is  the  challenge 
of  the  Air  Force  cost  accountant— to  develop  the  skills  and 
perform  functions  not  available  in  most  other  assignments. 

Summary 

The  Air  Force  Industrial  Fund  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  method  of  doing  business  in  the 
government  today.  The  creation  of  the  buyer/seller 
relationship  provides  management  both  the  incentives  and 
advantages  of  efficiency  and  economy  through  competition. 
It  provides  managers  the  financial  authority  and  flexibility 
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required  to  procure  and  use  manpower,  materials  and  other 
resources  in  the  most  effective  manner.  In  today's  economic 
environment  of  limited  resources,  the  AFIF  is  an  effective 
means  to  control  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  produced 
or  furnished,  and  of  obtaining  more  economical  use  of 
facilities  by  encouraging  cross-servicing  among  military 
departments.  It  requires  management  to  consider  each 
workload  in  light  of  its  revenue  earning  capacity  to  satisfy 
basic  operating  expenses.  All  planned  workloads  are  priced 
out,  placing  increased  emphasis  on  workload  management 
and  capability  forecasting.8 

The  Air  Force  cost  accountant  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
success  of  the  AFIF  by  being  responsible  for  the  unique  cost 
accounting  system.  This  unique  system  is  a  flexible  means 
for  financing,  budgeting  and  accounting  for  costs  of  the 
industrial  activities.  It  allows  the  cost  accounting  unit  to 
provide  management  direction  and  guidance  on  the  status  of 
programs  by  measuring  the  actual  utilization  of  resources 
against  planned  programs.  The  system  emphasizes  the  cost 
consequences  of  decision  making,  including  choices  between 
alternatives,  by  supporting  the  performance  budgeting 
concept  through  estimating  and  reporting  the  cost  of  end 
products.9  Cost  accountants  face  the  challenge  of  making  the 
system  work  through  the  stabilization  of  sales  rates  by  using 
a  broad  spectrum  of  accounting  skills  to  consistently  estimate, 
allocate,  accumulate  and  report  all  facets  of  cost. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  Industrial  Fund  concept 
should  be  expanded  to  cover  all  production  and  service 
organizations  within  the  federal  government,  and  not  limit 
or  hinder  its  scope.  In  this  manner  we  can  assure  the 
American  taxpayers  that  they  will  receive  the  most  defense 
possible  for  every  dollar  spent. 
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Mr  Berube  is  Supervisory  Cost 
Accountant,  Logistics  Support  Cost 
Accounting,  Comptroller,  OO-ALC, 
Hill  AFB,  Utah.  He  holds  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Accounting  and  a  BS  in 
Logistics  Management,  both  from 
Weber  State  College.  Prior  to  his 
present  assignment,  Mr  Berube  was 
Cost  Accountant,  Maintenance  Cost 

Unit,    OO-ALC,    and    Operating   Accountant,    Commercial 
Services,  also  at  OO-ALC.  He  entered  civil  service  in  1969. 


Need  Office  Copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller? 

We  have  received  numerous  requests  by  telephone  and  letter  to  send  copies  of  The  Air  Force 
Comptroller  to  various  activities  throughout  the  Air  Force.  Due  to  the  number  of  copies  supplied  to 
the  magazine  office  and  lack  of  personnel  on  the  staff,  we  cannot  provide  this  service,  especially  on 
a  recurring  basis. 

This  does  not  mean  you  can't  obtain  a  copy  or  increase  the  number  of  copies  received  by  your 
organization;  however,  you  must  go  through  your  Publications  Distribution  Office  (PDO).  The  procedure 
to  follow  is  quite  simple: 

Ask  your  "Customer  Accounts  Representative,"  usually  located  in  the  administrative  section 
of  your  organization,  to  fill  out  an  AF  Form  764a  (RQN  and  RQMT  Request),  refer  to  The 
Air  Force  Comptroller  as  AFRP  170-2,  tell  them  the  number  of  copies  requested,  and  submit 
the  form  to  your  PDO. 

Before  you  know  it,  your  office  will  start  receiving  copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  on  a  recurring 
basis. 
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Use  Ready  Reservists  to  Meet  Mobilization  Requirements 


by  Col  Edwin  H.  Adams,  Jr  (USAFR) 
Comptroller  Plans  Group  (IMA) 


Ready  Now  is  more  than  just  the  Air  Force  Reserve  motto. 
It  is  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  status  of  all  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces,  which  includes  the  Air  National  Guard. 
Performance,  professionalism,  and  spirit  have  never  been 
higher,  and  manning  continues  to  exceed  targeted  levels.  This 
assessment  is  borne  out  by  virtually  all  the  recent  tests  and 
evaluations.  And,  even  though  some  top  level  organization 
and  management  studies  have  recommended  certain  changes, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  air  reserve 
forces  as  full  partners  in  the  total  force. 

Far  behind  us  is  the  concept  of  reservists  as  weekend 
warriors.  Reservists  can  be  found  serving  in  virtually  every 
functional  specialty,  and  at  every  organizational  level  and 
geographic  location  throughout  the  Air  Force.  In  the 
Comptroller  field  there  now  are  approximately  240  reservists 
assigned  as  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs).  The 
IMA  program  is  intended  to  provide  trained  individuals  to 
active  units  and  organizations  to  meet  wartime  or  contingency 
requirements.  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  IMA 
program  a  reservist  must  have  prior  active  service,  possess 
the  appropriate  Air  Force  Specialty  Code(s)  (AFSC),  and 
meet  the  physical,  age,  and  other  requirements. 

With  renewed  emphasis  on  readiness,  I  urge  you  in  the 
Comptroller  community  to  consider  using  reservists  to  help 
meet  wartime  operating  requirements.  There  are  two  primary 
benefits  that  accrue  to  you  in  meeting  your  mobilization 
needs.  First,  you  have  a  trained  and  known  resource  who 
has  worked  in,  and  is  familiar  with,  your  organization. 
Second,  the  reservist  is  preassigned  to  you  and,  when  notified 
of  mobilization,  is  available  for  duty  within  24  hours.  There 
will  be  no  personnel  processing  lines.  The  reservist  reports 
directly  to  you  and  is  expected  to  have  his/her  personal  affairs 
in  order,  be  knowledgeable  about  Air  Force  life,  including 
proper  wearing  of  the  uniform  and  rendering  customary 
courtesies,  and  be  able  to  perform  the  job. 

As  stewards  of  the  Air  Force  financial  resources,  it  is 
important  proper  consideration  be  given  to  the  management 
of  the  reservists  assigned.  There  are  some  basic  factors  that 
must  be  addressed  in  the  assignment  and  use  of  reservists. 
The  basic  fact  to  remember  is  the  reserves  are  an 
augmentation  force  whose  underlying  justification  must  be 
to  help  meet  a  foreseen  wartime  or  contingency  requirement. 
A  reservist  should  not  be  seen  as  "Christmas  help"  or  a 
cheap  source  of  consultant  services,  even  though  he  or  she 
may  be  able  to  help  out  during  peak  periods  or  perform 
special  projects.  Having  a  target  position  or  functional  skill 
for  which  the  reservist  can  train  and  develop  is  essential. 
It  establishes  a  purpose  and  responsibility  with  which  the 
reservist  can  identify,  and  it  assures  the  commander  or 
supervisor  a  known  resource  which  will  be  available  in  the 
event  of  mobilization. 


Training  is  the  key  to  the  successful  use  of  the  reservist. 
Under  most  circumstances  the  scheduled  annual  participation 
is  12-14  days  of  Annual  Training  (AT)  and  24  four-hour 
periods  of  Inactive  Duty  for  Training  (IDT).  (The  IDTs  are 
normally  performed  on  a  full  8-hour  workday  basis, 
frequently  three  days  at  a  time.)  This  is  not  much  time  each 
year  in  which  to  develop  the  reservist  as  a  fully  qualified 
and  capable  member  of  the  organization,  particularly  if  the 
reservist  is  attached  to  another  organization  for  IDT  and 
performs  only  AT  with  the  assigned  organization.  At  least 
some  portion  of  both  the  AT  and  the  IDT  should  be  devoted 
to  the  planned  mobilization  duties. 

Along  with  training  the  reservist  for  a  specific  job  is  the 
recognition  of  the  reservist's  need  for  career  development 
and  advancement.  There  must  be  provision  for  both 
professional  growth  and  development,  and  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  grade  and  responsibility.  The  reservist  must 
accomplish  his  or  her  Professional  Military  Education  (PME) 
requirements  in  order  to  be  considered  for  promotion.  To 
be  their  most  effective,  reservists  must  mirror  the  same 
qualifications  as  their  active  duty  counterparts. 

Integrating  the  reservist  into  ongoing  operations  to  the 
extent  possible  also  will  improve  acceptance,  heighten 
interest,  and  facilitate  better  performance.  Working  out 
procedures  for  smooth  and  expeditious  handling  of 
administrative  requirements  assists  the  reservist  and  permits 
more  duty  time  for  training  and  work.  Although  bringing 
on  a  reservist  does  involve  some  extra  planning  and  work, 
there  are  sources  of  assistance  to  help  make  the  task  easier. 
For  example,  the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (ARPC) 
recently  published  Pamphlet  ARPC  45-22  for  all  IMAs  and 
their  supervisors.  This  pamphlet  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
helpful  information  on  understanding  and  managing  the 
reserve  program.  Periodically,  ARPC  also  publishes 
UPDATE,  a  newsletter  containing  information  on  pertinent 
IMA  topics.  Other  sources  of  useful  assistance  include  the 
reserve  Statutory  Tour  officers  assigned  throughout  the  Air 
Force,  the  major  command  reserve  affairs  office,  and  the 
Base  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  Administrators 
(BIMAA). 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  challenge  of  properly  managing 
the  IMA  program  rests  jointly  on  the  supervisor  and  the 
reservist.  There  are  general  policies  and  procedures  that  must 
be  followed,  but  each  work  situation  is  different,  and  each 
reservist's  personal  situation  is  different.  By  taking  a  positive 
approach  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  can  be  fostered 
in  which  the  Air  Force  has  a  trained,  ready,  and  reliable 
resource  which  it  can  tap  in  an  emergency,  and  the  reservist 
has  a  meaningful  assignment  in  his/her  role  as  a  citizen 
airman. 
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What  Do  You  Get  When  You  Cross: 

An  Electronic  Engineer  With  An  Auditor? 


by  Mr  Robert  L.  Baugh 


When  the  Air  Force  Auditor  General  position  was  changed 
from  a  two-star  (Major  General)  to  an  SES  (Senior  Executive 
Service)  position,  Mr  Jerry  Stolarow  became  the  only  civilian 
to  head  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  (AFAA)  in  its  35-year 
existence.  At  the  time  of  his  selection,  Mr  Stolarow,  then 
a  director  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
brought  more  than  his  extensive  audit  and  managerial 
experience  to  the  Air  Force.  He  brought  with  him  a  GAO 
concept  that  audits  of  government  operations  could  be 
enhanced  if  audit  teams  were  supplemented  by  functional 
experts  from  the  disciplines  being  audited. 

Shortly  after  assuming  The  Auditor  General  position,  Mr 
Stolarow  established  the  Technical  Services  Division 
(AFAA/DOT)  within  the  Headquarters  Directorate  of 
Operations.  The  division  was  charged  with  providing 
professional  and  technical  advisory  services  to  all  staff  and 
line  elements  regarding  plans,  audit  programs,  audit 
performance ,  and  presentation  of  audit  results.  What  this 
mission  statement  really  says  is  our  functional  experts 
(consultants)  will  be  involved  during  the  entire  audit  life 
cycle— from  the  early  planning  and  research  phase  through 
the  writing  of  the  final  audit  report. 

Manning 

How  do  you  go  about  establishing  a  new  group  of 
consultants  when  you  have  very  little  experience  outside  the 
audit  field?  From  what  functional  areas  do  you  draw 
expertise?  What  grades  do  you  establish  for  your  positions? 
Where  do  you  hire  from— Air  Force,  DOD,  outside?  These 
were  some  of  the  major  questions  we  had  when  AFAA/DOT 
was  established.  A  lot  of  "soul  searching"  was  experienced 
before  we  arrived  at  the  answers.  We  decided  first  to  settle 
the  matter  of  what  functional  expertise  or  disciplines  we 
wanted  in  our  consulting  group.  To  find  this  answer,  we 
looked  at  our  long-range  audit  plans  and  audit  issues  to  see 
which  areas  were  being  emphasized.  Then  things  began  to 
fall  into  place.  We  decided  the  following  specialists  would 
provide  a  good  starting  point: 


Logistics  Manager 
Electronic  Engineer 
Computer  Specialist 
Systems  Analyst 


Operations  Research  Analyst 
Statistician 
Procurement  Analyst 
Budget  Analyst 


To  these  we  added  an  auditor  position  with  the  idea  of  finding 
an  individual  with  experience  in  computer  security  and 
internal  control  systems.  Blend  in  a  supervisor,  a  secretary, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  you  have  yourself  a  consulting  group. 
The  grade  structure  also  fell  into  place  rather  easily.  We 
wanted  not  only  functional  knowledge  but  experience  as  well. 


For  example,  a  budget  analyst  who  has  worked  at  base  level 
only  is  not  likely  to  be  as  effective  in  a  consulting  role  as 
an  analyst  who  has  obtained  Major  Command  or  Air  Staff 
experience.  Consequently,  we  asked  for,  and  got,  most  of 
our  consulting  positions  graded  at  the  GS-14  level  in  order 
to  provide  the  desired  knowledge  and  experience. 

To  broaden  our  pool  of  applicants,  we  elected  to  advertise 
the  positions  DOD-wide.  Although  most  of  our  positions 
were  filled  by  Air  Force  employees,  our  decision  to  advertise 
DOD-wide  was  a  good  one,  as  we  found  several  excellent 
employees  in  DOD  and  other  service  organizations. 

Role  of  AFAA  Consultants 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  philosophy  behind  hiring 
functional  experts  as  consultants  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  audit  service  to  management— in  our  case,  the  Air  Force. 
Our  consultants  provide  this  valuable  service  in  several  ways: 

Technical  Advice: 

The  consultant's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  audit 
mission  occurs  when  he  or  she  works  closely  with  an  auditor 
in  designing  and  accomplishing  an  audit  project.  Early 
interaction  with  a  consultant  often  helps  the  auditor  "fine 
tune"  or  redirect  his  audit  objectives  to  the  more  critical 
aspects  of  the  audit  subject.  Once  the  audit  starts,  the  type 
of  advice  and  assistance  provided  varies  greatly  between 
projects.  In  some  cases,  all  the  auditor  needs  is  an 
interpretation  of  a  directive  or  contract.  In  others,  the  auditor 
may  want  a  knowledgeable  third  party  present  when 
discussing  technical  subjects  with  management  officials. 
However,  in  most  cases  consultations  take  the  form  of  more 
involved  and  complex  interaction;  e.g.,  development  of 
computer  models,  cost  benefit  and  economic  analysis  studies, 
design  and  programming  of  computer  retrieval  or  "bump" 
programs,  or  assistance  in  analyzing  potential  audit  findings. 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out  here  that  the  Audit 
Agency  is  not  trying  to  make  auditors  out  of  functional 
experts;  in  fact,  we  try  hard  to  ensure  that  our  consultants 
maintain  their  functional  expertise  through  additional  training 
and  research  visits  to  organizations  associated  with  their 
discipline. 

Technical  Training: 

Consultants  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  Audit 
Agency's  training  program.  AFAA  provides  much  of  the 
formal  training  of  auditors  by  conducting  new  auditor, 
intermediate  auditor,  audit  manager,  and  supervisory  auditor 
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training  courses  at  Norton  AFB,  California.  Our  consultants 
are  involved  in  all  these  courses.  All  auditors  receive  basic 
training  in  quantitative  analysis  and  statistical  sampling 
techniques.  We  also  provide  introductory  courses  in 
computer  retrievals,  the  Air  Force  budget  process  and 
procurement/contracting  strategy.  Our  ADP  (automatic  data 
processing)  specialists  have  been  asked  to  help  improve  the 
Agency's  ADP  auditing  capability  and  have  contributed  in 
the  development  and  presentation  of  a  new  three-day  ADP 
segment  added  to  our  new  auditor  course.  We're  also 
working  with  a  local  college  to  provide  facilities  for  hands- 
on  microcomputer  experience  as  part  of  that  course.  Our  next 
project  involves  designing  advanced  ADP  training  courses 
for  selected  journeyman  auditors. 

Technical  Guidance: 

If  you  agree  with  the  premise  that  into  every  job  a  little 
boredom  must  fall,  then  you  can  relate  to  this  part  of  our 
charter— providing  technical  guidance  to  the  audit  force. 
Technical  guidance  usually  translates  into  reams  of  paper  and 
we're  no  exception. 

Technical  Services  has  responsibility  for  developing, 
maintaining,  and  publishing  audit  guides— short  audit 
programs  which  are  designed  to  provide  a  novice  auditor 
insight  into  a  base-level  audit  entity.  Typically,  the  guides 
provide  background  information  on  the  audit  entity,  a  listing 
of  pertinent  directives,  audit  objectives,  and  a  suggested  audit 
approach.  There  are  approximately  1 15  of  these  audit  guides 
covering  the  more  common  base-level  activities. 

We  also  have  responsibility  for  developing  a  series  of 
comprehensive  ADP  audit  guides  to  provide  auditors  detailed 
information  and  audit  steps  for  this  critical  audit  subject.  To 
date,  two  volumes  have  been  completed:  Volume  1, 
Guidelines  for  Audits  of  Operational  Computer  Based 
Systems,  and  Volume  2,  Guidelines  for  Audits  of  Computer 
Based  Systems  Under  Development.  A  third  volume, 
Guidelines  for  Audits  of  Data  Processing  Management,  is 
currently  being  written. 


After  OMB  Circular  A-123  was  released  for  Air  Force 
implementation,  the  Technical  Services  staff  recognized  a 
void  in  Air  Force  literature  dealing  with  internal  control 
systems  and  the  "how  to"  aspects  of  risk  management. 
Guides  were  developed  for  these  subjects. 

During  October  1982  the  AFAA  provided  copies  of  the 
above  mentioned  audit  guides  to  all  wing  and  MAJCOM 
commanders  to  assist  them  in  implementing  the  requirements 
of  OMB  Circular  A-123. 

Summary 

If  the  reader  is  still  looking  for  the  answer  to  the  question 
asked  in  the  title  of  this  article,  then  perhaps  I  haven't 
communicated  my  enthusaism  for  the  potential  promised  by 
bringing  functional  experts  into  the  AFAA  family.  During 
our  short  existence,  Technical  Services  consultants  have 
helped  numerous  auditors  do  their  job  smarter  and  better. 
What's  our  future?  Time  will  tell,  but  I  suspect  there's  room 
for  additional  disciplines  to  be  added  to  the  staff  if  the  concept 
continues  to  show  positive  results.  Still  looking  for  the  answer 
to  my  question?  Try  electrifying  audit  findings  and  a  high 
rate  of  concurrents.  (Pun  intended!) 


Mr  Baugh  is  Chief,  Technical 
Services  Division,  Directorate  of 
Operations,  HQ  AFAA,  Norton  AFB, 
CA.  He  holds  a  BBA  degree  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  MBA  and 
MPA  degrees  from  Auburn  University. 
He  has  also  attended  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College  and  the  Professional 
Military  Comptroller  School.  Prior  to 
his  present  assignment,  Mr  Baugh  was  the  AFAA  Representative 
to  the  Air  Force  Accounting  &  Finance  Center,  and  Chief  of  the 
Denver  Audit  Division,  responsible  for  centrally-directed  audit 
coverage  of  the  Comptroller  area.  He  entered  military  service 
as  an  auditor  in  1959  and  entered  Civil  Service  in  1966. 
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Project  Warrior  and  Comptrollership 
Rated  Best  Article  for  July  1983  Issue 


Maj  Claude  R.  Lamoureux's  article,  Project  Warrior 
and  Comptrollership,  was  chosen  by  Major  Command 
Comptrollers  as  the  best  eligible  article  published  in  the 
July  1983  issue.  Maj  Lamoureux,  a  Cost  &  Management 
Analysis  Officer  at  Headquarters  Military  Command, 
becomes  the  third  of  four  finalists  to  compete  for  the  1983 
Air  Force  Comptroller  Best  Author  Award. 

Second  place  was  taken  by  Mr  John  R.  Graziani's 
article,  Developing  Successful  Comptroller  Supervisors. 


Mr  Graziani  is  a  Budget  Analyst  for  the  Directorate 
of  Budget  at  Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force 
(Pentagon),  Washington,  DC. 

Third  place  went  to  Maj  Gerald  G.  Hollinger's 
article,  Automating  the  Base  Budget.  Maj  Hollinger 
is  assigned  to  the  Comptroller  Support  Directorate  at 
the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  located 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Congratulations  to  all! 
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Col  James  S.  Menees,  the  Comptroller 
of  one  of  the  Air  Force's  newest  Major 
Commands,  Space  Command,  is  now 
facing  the  greatest  challenge  of  his  career. 
From  a  nucleus  of  12  comptroller  people 
who  supported  NORAD  Headquarters 
and  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex,  he 
is  (this  year)  tripling  his  staff,  taking  over 
resource  management  for  25  units  around 
the  world  and  increasing  the  O&M  budget 
six  fold;  and  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Ground  will  be  broken  for  the 
Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center 
this  year.  Also,  there  is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  Space  Command  will 
become  a  Unified  Command  in  the  near 
future.  Col  Menees  stated:  These  are 
exciting  times  here  in  Colorado 
Springs— an  opportunity  to  exercise  all 
the  management  skills  and  ingenuity  we 
can  muster. 

Asking  Col  Menees  about  the  major 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  he  replied: 
My  top  priority  is  to  integrate  budgeting 
and  cost/economic  analysis  in  building  a 
financial  plan  that  is  lean  and  mean.  That 
is,  insure  that  funds  are  available  to  fully 
support  our  missions  of  space  operations 
and  strategic  defense  while  eliminating 
waste  and  abuse.  To  this  end,  and  with 
strong  Commander  support: 

•k  An  active  economies  and  efficiencies 
program  has  resulted  in  hard  savings 
which  have  been  used  to  fund  essential 
mission  requirements 

*  Constant  promotion  of  economic 
analysis  has  influenced  the  staff  to  come 
up  with  alternatives  in  major  initiatives 

*  Cost  analysis  has  been  applied  to 
the  POM  process  to  increase  the  accuracy 
of  estimates  and  make  transition  from 
programming  to  budgeting  much 
smoother. 

These  efforts  have  made  it  possible  to 
offer  the  Air  Staff  a  creditable  justification 
for  our  financial  requirements  which,  in 


turn,  have  resulted  in  favorable  funding 
consideration.  Another  concern  is  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  our  Accounting  and 
Finance  functions.  The  controls  we 
exercise  here  are  paramount  in  deterring 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  These  functions 
are  also  crucial  to  both  the  functioning 
and  morale  of  the  Command.  We  are 
dedicated  to  supporting  our  far-flung 
installations  and  units. 

When  it  comes  to  major  problems,  Col 
Menees'  problems  are  the  same  as  any 
other  Comptroller  except  for  the  growing 
pains  of  activating  the  Space  Command. 
He  expounded:  One  problem  we  wrestle 
with  constantly  is  lacking  a  profit  motive 
or  other  firm  measures  of  merit  which  can 
be  directly  related  to  dollars  spent.  How 
much  are  various  programs  worth  ?  We 
can  measure  and  track  the  cost  of  specific 
programs,  but  how  much  do  they 
contribute  to  mission  accomplishment  and 
how  do  they  relate  to  one  another?  What 
is  the  proper  level  of  quality  in  our  quality 
of  life  programs?  What  mix  between 
operational  and  support  requirements  will 
give  the  balance  necessary  to  insure 
mission  accomplishment  over  the  long 
run?  Answering  these  questions  is  the 
essence  of  comptrollership  and  the 
rewarding  part  of  the  business. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future  for  Space 
Command,  Col  Menees  had  this  to  say: 
Space  has  evolved  into  a  theater  of 
operations  like  the  land,  air  and  sea.  As 
the  new  frontier,  and  with  so  many  other 
mission  areas  relying  on  space  assets,  the 
Space  Command  is  bound  to  grow  in  size, 
complexity  and  importance.  With  AFSC  's 
Space  Division  Commander  dual-hatted 
as  Vice  Commander  of  Space  Command, 
the  goal  is  to  more  closely  link  the 
research,  development,  and  acquisition  to 
operations  of  space  activities.  The  impact 
of  all  this  on  the  Comptroller  organization 
will  be: 


*  Changing  technology  will  tax  our 
ability  to  plan. 

*  New,  complex  systems  will  make 
cost  analysis  a  more  difficult  and 
crucial  task. 

*  Supporting  other  satellite  users 
will  require  greater  dialogue 
between  us  and  other  commands. 

*  Increased  involvement  with  the 
R&D  and  acquisition  activities. 

An  old  adage  which  Col  Menees  takes 
a  lot  of  stock  in  is  two  heads  are  better 
than  one.  He  rarely  makes  a  decision 
without  consulting  with  his  staff.  He 
believes  there  are  a  lot  of  good  ideas  at 
the  working  level  and  participation 
usually  gains  commitment.  He  is  glad  to 
see  Quality  Circles  catching  on  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Col  Menees  believes  streamlining  the 
way  we  do  business  is  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  Air  Force  Comptrollers  face 
today.  Doing  more  with  less  will 
eventually  result  in  nothing  being  done 
really  well. .  . 

When  asked  about  advising  young 
careerists,  Col  Menees  offered  the 
following: 

/  would  emphasize  learning  as  much  as 
you  can  about  the  mission,  the 
capabilities,  and  the  issues  affecting  your 
organization.  Sure,  you  need  to  develop 
your  professional  comptroller  skills,  but 
we  have  good  training  in  this  area  and 
most  learn  the  techniques  early  in  their 
careers.  Learning  your  command  and  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  systems  it  operates 
takes  more  initative  since  there  is  no 
formal  training.  However,  the  most 
successful  Comptrollers  I've  met  knew 
these  things.  If  you  're  going  to  deal  with 
the  problems  I  mentioned  and  influence 
decision  making,  you  have  to  understand 
what  your  organization  is  trying  to  do,  the 
options  and  limitations,  and  be  able  to 
talk  in  operational  terms.  W 
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CMSgt  John  R.  Tucker 
Directorate  of  Accounting  and  Finance 
Headquarters  Space  Command 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

How  do  you  start  a  brand  new 
MAJCOM  Accounting  and  Finance 
shop?  The  best  way  is  to  have  CMSgt 
John  R.  Tucker  do  the  job!  It's  no 
wonder  he  enjoys  such  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  mainstay  in  the  Air  Force 
Accounting  and  Finance  community  in 
general,  and  at  one  of  the  Air  Force's 
newest  MAJCOMs,  the  Space  Command,  in  particular.  Dedication, 
skill,  and  leadership  are  the  hallmarks  of  this  outstanding  NCO. 
Following  establishment  of  Space  Command  on  1  September 
1982,  Chief  Tucker  became  the  focal  point  for  the  fledgling 
Accounting  and  Finance  Directorate  and  served  in  the  capacity  of 
director  until  the  current  director  arrived  in  June  1983.  As  the  only 
person  assigned  to  Accounting  and  Finance  during  this  interim 
period,  the  workload  and  responsibilities  assumed  by  Chief  Tucker 
were  tremendous.  The  Comptroller,  Col  Stan  Menees,  took  great 
care  in  selection  of  personnel  to  staff  the  Comptroller  function.  Chief 
Tucker's  vast  experience,  his  bonafide  expertise  in  Accounting  and 
Finance  as  a  skilled  action  officer,  and  his  rapport  with  the  Space 
Command  staff  served  him  in  good  stead.  From  Space  Command's 
establishment  until  March  1983  Chief  Tucker  operated  virtually  by 
himself.    Space   Command's   far-flung   operations   (Thule   AB, 


Greenland;  Sondrestrom  AB,  Greenland;  Woomera  AS,  Australia; 
Peterson  AFB,  Colorado;  as  well  as  Space  Command  personnel 
stationed  at  sites  worldwide)  provided  multiple  challenges  to  him. 
His  ability  to  simultaneously  "answer  the  mail"  and  provide  an 
interface  with  both  the  Accounting  and  Finance  community  and  the 
rest  of  the  Space  Command  staff  is  a  further  barometer  of  his  skill 
in  getting  the  job  done.  The  superior  performance  turned  in  by  Chief 
Tucker  is  realized  in  a  successful  beginning  for  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  function. 

We  sometimes  hear  about  the  need  for  better  leadership 
throughout  the  Air  Force,  and  even  in  the  Comptroller  community. 
Chief  Tucker's  ability,  drive,  and  enthusiasm  highlight  his 
undisputed  leadership  skills.  When  new  Accounting  and  Finance 
programs  and  policies  are  introduced,  Chief  Tucker  is  among  the 
first  to  find  out  "what  makes  it  tick"  so  he  can  insure  Space 
Command's  implementation  will  go  smoothly.  Whether  it's  taking 
time  to  answer  a  question  from  the  airman  just  out  of  tech  school, 
researching  a  pay  problem  from  the  field,  or  pitching  in  to  just  get 
the  job  done,  his  leadership  by  example  serves  as  a  role  model  for 
his  subordinates  and  as  an  inspiration  to  both  colleagues  and 
superiors. 

Chief  Tucker  is  a  graduate  of  the  NCO  Leadership  Course,  the 
PACAF  Senior  NCO  Course  and  the  USAF  Senior  NCO  Academy. 
In  1979  he  received  the  Air  Force  Enlisted  Comptroller  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  Chief  Master  Sergeant  John  R. 
Tucker  stands  ACES  HIGH  in  the  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  community. 
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SrA  Melody  J.  Gauger 
Travel  Branch,  Accounting  &  Finance 
Headquarters  Alaskan  Air  Command 
Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska 

In  a  special  ceremony,  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller, 
Headquarters  Alaskan  Air  Command, 
presented  SrA  Melody  J.  Gauger  with 
the  Headquarters  Alaskan  Air  Command 
Comptroller  Airman  of  the  Year  Award 
for  1982.  This  very  competitive  award 
is  only  one  of  the  many  accomplishments 
of  this  truly  ACES  HIGH  airman. 

As  a  travel  computation  specialist,  she  is  responsible  for  the 
accurate  disbursement  of  government  funds  totaling  approximately 
twelve  million  dollars  annually.  Her  suggestions  prompted  the 
Travel  Branch  to  centralize  the  control  and  processing  of  all  pay- 
as-u-wait  cash  vouchers.  This  resulted  in  a  smoother  voucher  flow, 
decreased  processing  time,  increased  accuracy,  and  improved 
customer  relations.  She  prepared  and  presented  briefings  to  newly 
arrived  military  and  civilian  personnel  concerning  travel  voucher 
preparation  and  entitlements.  In  all  of  her  contacts  with  supervisors 
and  customers,  SrA  Gauger  maintains  a  professional  attitude  that 
sets  her  apart  as  truly  outstanding. 
Born  17  December  1961  in  St  Cloud,  Minnesota,  she  graduated 


from  Falls  Senior  High  School  in  1980  and  entered  the  Air  Force 
19  June  1980.  After  completing  basic  training  and  the  Disbursement 
Accounting  Specialist  Course,  she  was  assigned  to  Headquarters 
Alaskan  Air  Command's  Accounting  and  Finance  Office  at 
Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska. 

Although  a  young  woman,  she  has  set  her  goals  and  never  looked 
back.  She  is  currently  pursuing  a  degree  in  physical  education.  She 
finds  time  to  be  a  member  of  the  Base  Chapel  Choir,  and  is  an 
accomplished  pianist.  Melody  has  been  recognized  as  the  Elmendorf 
Base  Airman  of  the  Month  for  November  1982,  Travel  Branch 
Outstanding  Airman  of  the  Year  (1982),  and  as  stated  earlier,  the 
1982  Headquarters  Alaskan  Air  Command  Comptroller  Airman  of 
the  Year.  Not  only  has  Melody  been  involved  in  her  own  self- 
improvement  but  the  improvement  of  the  community  and  the  Air 
Force.  She  coordinated  with  the  Director  of  Youth  Activities  to 
implement  baton  lessons  for  young  girls  on  base.  She  is  responsible 
for  planning,  supervising,  and  instructing  all  functions  of  these 
lessons.  These  are  leadership  qualities  rarely  seen  in  a  young  airman. 
As  a  member  of  the  squadron  social  committee,  she  helped  organize 
a  very  successful  social  affair  for  over  250  guests.  In  addition  to 
being  an  active  member  of  both  the  HQ  AAC  Squadron  and  Base 
Advisory  Councils,  she  was  a  "buddy"  in  the  1982  Special 
Olympics  held  for  handicapped  children  at  Elmendorf  AFB. 

Melody's  dedication,  creativity,  and  boundless  energy  are  definite 
assets  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  profession.  Melody  Gauger 
stands  ACES  HIGH  in  Alaska! 
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The  End 
of  the 
Watch 
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Soon  I  will  retire  from  active  service. 
As  I  write  these  words,  thoughts  come 
racing  into  my  mind  of  the  many  things 
we  in  the  comptroller  field  have 
achieved,  but  they  are  overcome  by  a 
multitude  of  tasks  we  have  yet  to  do. 

Tony  Lema,  the  golfer,  suggested: 
Never  hit  a  ball  without  a  target  in 
mind.  Maybe  it 's  a  pin  on  the  green  or 
a  spot  on  the  fairway,  but  always  have 
a  place  in  mind  where  you  expect  the 
ball  to  rest.  Jack  Fouts,  former  coach 
at  Ohio  Wesley  an  said:  When  I  talk  of 
discipline,  I'm  thinking  of  a  oneness  of 
mind,  spirit,  and  purpose.  Focusing  is 
the  first  essential  of  winning.  This  one 
thing  I  do,  never  live  without  a  target. 
I'm  sure  you  get  the  message.  Winners 
make  commitments  to  goals! 

The  one  commitment  I  challenge  you 
all  to  take  is  leadership  development— 
yours.  Leaders  get  things  done  through 
people.  Leadership  is  action  based  on 
a  set  of  qualities  that  should  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  growth.  These  qualities 
apply  to  everyone,  not  just  those  in  the 
top  pay  grades. 

Worth  repeating  is  the  first  quality, 
commitment.  Your  duty  station  is  your 
professional  presence  in  the  world.  If 
you  are  not  committed  to  success  in  this 
job,  why  should  anyone  think  you 
would  be  committed  to  another?  Worst 
of  all,  if  the  leader  isn't  committed,  then 
neither  are  the  followers. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  is  close  kin 
to  commitment.  Be  accountable  for 
your  actions  and  those  of  your 
subordinates  once  you  begin  the  task. 
Have  the  courage  to  take  the  initiative, 
get  the  ball  rolling.  Be  tough  on  getting 
results— that's  the  target! 

Abide  by  high  standards  in  your 
activities.  As  long  as  you  are  part  of  a 
team,  you  are  not  alone.  Your  every 
action  reflects  on  the  image  of  your 
mates.  Your  personal  standard  should 
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Director  of  Accounting  &  Finance 
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be  a  cut  above  what  others  expect. 
Leave  your  team  better  than  you  found 
it;  leave  a  part  of  you  behind  when  you 

go- 

Your  attitude  must  be  positive  to  be 
a  leader.  Act  and  look  "super"  even 
when  you  don't  feel  like  it.  Successful 
leaders  don't  have  lousy  attitudes.  The 
attitude  of  a  leader  transfers  to  his 
people.  Part  of  your  job  is  to  foster 
positive  attitudes  because  your  team 
will  work  happier  and  work  better. 

Communication  ties  you  to  others; 
co-workers,  subordinates,  and 
superiors.  I  never  heard  of  an  effective 
leader  who  walled  himself  up  in  his  own 
space.  Verbalizing  your  thoughts  and 
feelings  transmits  your  ideas,  desires, 
and  needs.  And,  since  communicating 
takes  at  least  two,  develop  trust  by 
being  a  willing  listener  and  being 
careful  how  you  use  the  information. 
Never  lose  your  temper  when  dealing 
with  people  (unless  it's  a  calculated 
action).  It's  better  to  delay  a  response 
than  make  one  rooted  in  anger.  Be 
considerate  and  put  yourself  in  the  other 
person's  place  before  you  speak. 

You  and  your  subordinates  will  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  challenges  that  are 
confronted.  Let  your  people  know  the 
degree  of  professionalism  you  expect. 
Provide  them  with  good  quality 
training,  supervision,  and  job 
enrichment.  If  you've  done  these 
things,  then  your  challenges  will  build 
their  leadership,  not  threaten  their  egos. 
Challenges  that  are  overcome  have  the 
exhilarating  result  of  building 
confidence.  Leaders  must  have 
confidence. 

At  some  point  you  must  recognize 
performance.  Good  performance  is 
always  a  pleasure.  A  leader  must  be 
quick  and  sure  to  recognize  the 
performer.  Recognized  success  begets 
further  success.  It's  contagious.  Giving 


proper  recognition  has  a  double  kick; 
your  subordinate  gets  the  deserved 
credit  and  you  get  credit  for  building  an 
able  team.  Unfortunately,  all  is  not 
roses  in  leadership  because  there  are 
also  poor  performers  who  must  be  dealt 
with.  This  takes  calculation  since  you 
must  examine  whether  you  have  really 
fulfilled  your  job  as  a  leader.  After 
several  conscientious  attempts,  you  may 
conclude  that  firm  action  needs  to  be 
taken.  It's  a  sad  day  when  disciplinary 
action  has  to  be  invoked.  The  only  thing 
is  that  disastrous  day  when  you  knew 
you  should  have  taken  firm  action  but 
didn't.  Remember,  other  workers  know 
who  isn't  pulling  their  weight  and  they 
watch  the  leader's  actions. 

It  takes  courage  to  be  a  leader.  It  is, 
however,  an  art  which  gets  better  as  you 
practice  it.  You  will  make  mistakes. 
The  only  persons  that  don't  are  ones 
who  never  try  anything.  It  takes 
courage  to  make  decisions.  When  you 
do  make  a  mistake,  admit  it  to  whoever 
is  involved.  Be  honest  enough  not  to 
cover  it  up.  Be  honest  with  your  boss, 
your  peers  and  yourself.  Courage  is 
really  honesty  in  action. 

My  watch  is  nearly  done,  but  yours 
has  long  to  run.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  have  been  a  small  part  of  the  high 
professionalism  that  the  men  and 
women  in  the  comptroller  offices  have 
displayed.  I  wish  all  of  you  the  very  best 
in  your  Air  Force  careers  and  close  my 
message  to  you  with  a  quotation  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Far  better  it  is  to 
dare  mighty  things,  to  win  glorious 
triumphs,  even  though  checked  by 
failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those 
poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor 
suffer  much,  because  they  live  in  the 
gray  twilight  that  knows  not  victory  or 
defeat. 

(Editor's    Note:    Lt    Col   Macklem 
retired  on  23  June  1983.)  Q 
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SAF/FM  Organization 


Hon  R.D.  Hale 


Assistant  Secretary 
FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

HONORABLE  RUSSELL  D.  HALE 

Military  Assistant 
Col  Richard  B.  Ensign 

Maj  James  C.  Wolfe,  Executive 

SAF/FM  4E978  72302 


PRINCIPAL  DEPUTY 

(Acting)  Mr  J.W.  Boddie 

SAF/FMA  4E990  76300 
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Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Information  Systems  Management 

Dr  Thomas  D.  Conrad 

SAF/FMD  4E975  55556 


Assistant  for 
Information  Systems 

LTC  Frank  J.  Derfler,  Jr 

SAF/FMD  5E989  73311 


Management  Systems 
Deputy 

Mr  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 

SAF/FMM  5C886  77832 


Assistant  for 
Financial  Systems 

Mr  Colin  D.  Parfitt 

SAF/FMM  5C886  73617 


Assistant  for 
Technical  Systems 

Dr  Thomas  S.  Amlie 

SAF/FMM  5C886  56821 


Deputy  for 
Aerospace  Economic  Analysis 


Mr  James  I.  Ririe 
SAF/FME  5E989 


73909 


Assistant  for 
Cost  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

LTC  Warren  Nogaki 

SAF/FME  5E989  73831 


Mr  J.  W.  Boddie 
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Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Programs  and  Budget 

Mr  Stephen  K.  Conver 

SAF/FMP  5E975  72905 


Deputy  for 
Programs 

(Acting)  Mr  Steven  A.  Thompson 

SAF/FMP  5E975  72905 


Assistant  for 
Budget 

LTC  Orest  L.  Kohut 

SAF/FMP  5E975  72905 


Deputy  for 
Internal  Accounting  and  Audit 

Mr  John  W.  Boddie 

SAF/FMB  5E989  79597 


Assistant  for 
Accounting  and  Audit 

Mr  Gary  W.  Amlin 

SAF/FMB  5E989  79578 


Assistant  for 
Banking  and  Contract  Financing 

Mr  James  B.  Sandidge 

SAF/FMB  5E989  72657 
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DIRECTORATE  OF  BUDGET 


Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud 
DIRECTOR  -  51875 

Mr  Jack  K.  Umphrey 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  -  51877 


M/G  T.  Spangrud 


Mr  J.  Nethery,  Chief 
Budget  Management  Div 

ACBM  -  4D120  -  56128 
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Mr  J.  K.  Umphrey 


Col  M.J.  Worrick 

Deputy  Director  of  Budget  (Ops)  Mr  F.E.  Tillman,  Chief 

Deputy  Directorate  for  Operating  Appropriations  Investment  Appropriations  Div 

ACBO  -  4D120  -  70627  ACBI  -  4D132  -  59737 


Col  S.  Pinckney,  Dep.  Chief,  56128 

OFFICES 

FISCAL  ANALYSIS-5C126 

J.  Lang,  Chief,  54938 

POLICY  &  PROCEDURES-5C119 

J.S.  Coleman,  Chief,  78250 

BUDGET  ENACTMENT-5C154 
H.J.  Young,  Chief,  48110 

PROGRAMS-5D110 

LTC  J.  Seaux,  Chief,  43642 

DATA  ADMINISTRATOR-5D110 

LTC  L.D.  Munz,  Chief,  44411 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS-5C116 

D.J.  Gilmour,  Chief,  41319 


ColE.C.  Olgeaty,  Asst,  70628 

OFFICES 

INTEGRATION  MANAGEMENT 
FUNDS-5D110 

Col  (S)  J. A.  Wallace,  Jr,  Chief,  44096 


JUSTIFICATION  &  PAY-5C133 

G.  Gallagher,  Chief,  70081 


MISSION  OPERATIONS-5D110 

LTC  B.J.  Popp,  Chief,  43801 


SUPPORT  OPERATIONS-5D110 

(Vacant),  Chief,  45943 


Col  J.D.  Kahla,  Dep.  Chief,  59737 

OFFICES 

AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS-5D110 

LTC  P.J.  Cunniff,  Chief,  45700 

RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT-5D110 

J.E.  Winton,  Chief,  44641 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION-5C125 

R.E.  Jamison,  Chief,  71724 

PROGRAM  CONTROL/ 
INTEGRATION-5D1 10 

LTC  (S)  E.  Baker,  Chief,  44994 

OTHER  SYSTEMS 
PROCUREMENT-5D1 10 

LTC  R.A.  Venezia,  Chief,  44600 


Continuing  Resolution  Authority  (CRA) 


It  continues  as  a  fact  of  life  to  start  each  fiscal  year  under  a 
Continuing  Resolution  Authority  (CRA).  A  CRA  is  a  "stop-gap" 
measure  intended  to  provide  funds  to  maintain  government 
operations  at  a  minimum  rate  necessary  for  the  orderly  continuation 
of  activities  which  were  conducted  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  until 
regular  appropriations  are  enacted. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
changed  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from 
1  July— 30  June  to  1  October— 30  September,  effective  1  October 
1976,  to  allow  Congress  additional  time  to  enact  the  appropriation 
bills  prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  However,  since  the  change 
in  the  fiscal  year  period,  only  the  FY  1978  Defense  bills  were 
enacted  prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  past  years,  there  have 


been  as  many  as  two  or  three  CRA's  passed  before  enactment  of 
an  Appropriation  Act.  (CRA's  can  be  enacted  for  any  period  of 
time.)  As  with  FY  83,  we  will  more  than  likely  begin  FY  84  under 
a  CRA. 

Under  CRA,  we  can  neither  initiate  a  new  start,  nor 
accelerate/increase  the  scope  of  existing  programs.  Additionally, 
we  must  avoid  obligating  funds  where  Congressional  committees 
have  expressed  criticism  or  otherwise  indicated  reductions  for 
specific  programs. 

Lacking  enactment  of  an  Appropriation  Act  or  a  CRA, 
government  operations  are  to  cease.  The  only  costs  approved  to 
be  incurred  are  those  to  "shut  down,"  i.e.,  caretaker  type  costs. 


£ 
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ASSISTANT  COMPTROLLER  FOR  ACCOUNTING  &  FINANCE 


B/Gen  L.  Rans 


Capt  C.  Carpenter 
F-16  Currency 
Clearing  House 

Brussels,  Belgium 
648-6740 


*B/Gen  Lynn  Rans 

Assistant  Comptroller  for 

Accounting  &  Finance 

926-7461 

John  K.  Scott 

Deputy  Assistant  Comptroller 
926-7463 

*Commander,  AFAFC,  Denver,  CO. 


Col  L.  Svoboda 

Program 
Development 

926-2913 


Col  P.  Sessoms 

Staff  Judge 

Advocate 

926-7514 


Maj  D.  Schmidt 
Public 
Affairs 

926-7741 


LTC  M.  Hunt 
Deputy  Assistant 

(Pentagon) 
227-2288 


Dr  T.S.  Dunn 
Plans  & 
Systems 

926-7181 


Col  J.  Hubert 

Resource 
Management 

926-7545 


Col  A.  Graham 

Comptroller 

Support 

926-4881 


Mr  J.  Powell 
Settlement  & 
Adjudication 

926-4787 


Col  E.  W.  Summerhill         Mr  J.  Woods 


Military  Pay 
Operations 

926-7112 


Security 
Assistance 
Accounting 

Center 

926-4751 


Col  (S)  T.  Parkinson 
Retired  Pay 
Operations 

926-7011 


Col  D.  Peck 
Accounting 
Operations 

926-7748 


LTC  L.  Buxton 

Network 

Operations 

926-3591 


Air  Force  Recognizes  AFAFC  for  Outstanding  Service 
by  Brig  General  Lynn  Rans 


The  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  received  its  second 
Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  on  July  13,  1983.  The  award, 
earned  for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  from  1  October  1980 
to  30  September  1982,  was  presented  by  Lt  Gen  George  M. 
Browning,  Jr,  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  award  stated,  in  part:  The 
outstanding  technical  skill  and  professionalism  of  every  component 
of  the  Center  resulted  in  the  effective  and  efficient  implementation 
of  many  financial  management  projects  which  benefited  the  entire 
Air  Force  family  and  both  Air  Force  and  national  interests. 

Typical  of  the  continuing  effort  which  won  the  award  is  the 
implementation    of   the    JUMPS    Data    Collection    System, 


a  minicomputer  system  which  makes  it  easier  and  faster  for  base 
finance  offices  to  change  pay  records. 

Seven  bases  went  on-line  in  July— Lowry,  Eglin,  Offutt,  Wright- 
Patterson,  Travis,  MacDill,  and  Peterson  Air  Force  Bases.  Three 
more  began  operating  in  August  (Elmendorf,  Ramstein,  and 
Sheppard),  for  a  total  often  in  FY  83.  When  the  program  is  fully 
operational  in  FY  85,  115  bases  in  the  CONUS  and  overseas  will 
have  the  smart  terminals  in  their  accounting  and  finance  offices. 

The  system  uses  Four  Phase  System  IV/65  computers,  with 
288,000  bits  of  storage  capability.  Its  disc  system  has  a  40  megabyte 
capacity,  and  includes  a  120  line-per-minute  printer.  The  estimated 
total  contract  is  $12.8  million. 


# 
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Executive,  Administrative 

or  Dual  Function  Officers 

Autovon 

AC 

Mrs  J.  Richard 

225-2524 

ACB 

Maj  H.P.  Romanoff 

225-1875 

ACF 

Mrs  M.  Williams 

227-2288 

ACM 

LTC  W.E.  Abraham 

227-531 1 

AAC 

None 

AFCC 

Capt  G.P.  Hoffman 

638-5989 

AFLC 

Capt  C.E.  Bolton 

787-6968 

AFSC 

TSgt  S.  Advincula 

858-3909 

ATC 

Capt  M.J.  McGrevey 

487-2161 

AU 

MSgt  R.D.  Candelaria 

875-5633 

ESC 

K.R.  Tucke 

945-2866 

MAC 

Capt  F.R.  Faykes 

638-3337 

PACAF 

Capt  S.A.  Gregory 

449-9823 

SAC 

LTC  E.C.  Smith 

271-2220 

SPACECOM     SMSgt  J.  Sheerin 

692-3792 

TAC 

Maj  M.  Weitman 

432-3112 

USAFE 

Capt  S.L.B.  Frederick 

480-6437 

AFAA 

Capt  CM.  Lafferty 

876-4871 

AFAFC 



Maj  L.  Hays 

926-7465 

Hon  V.  Orr 


Gen  C.A.  Gabriel 


Hon  R.D.  Hale 


Lt  Gen  G.M.  Browning,  Jr  Mr  J.  P.  Popple 


Directorate  of  Budget  (ACB) 

Director                M/Gen  Truman  Spangrud  225-1875 

Dep  Director                  Mr  Jack  Umphrey  225-1877 

Dep  Director  (Ops)           Col  Mark  J.  Worrick  227-0627 

Budget  Mgmt                  Mr  John  Nethery  225-6128 

Investmt  Approp          Mr  Frederick  E.  Tillman  225-9737 


Directorate  of  Cost  &  Mai 

Director  Col  Basil  I 

Associate  Director      Mr  Le 


MAJCOMs 

AAC 

AFCC 

AFLC 

AFSC 

ATC 

AU 

ESC 

MAC 

PACAF 

SAC 

SPACECOM 

TAC 

USAFE 


SOAs/DRUs 

AFAFC 

AFCOMS 

AFESC 

AFIS 

AFISC 

AFMPC 

AFOSI 

AFOTEC 

AFRES 

AFTAC 

ANG 

ARPC 

USAFA 


Comptroller 

Dep/Assoc/Asst  Comptroller 

Budget  Director 

Col  CD.  Elliot                    317- 

-552-2135 

LTC  R.E.  O'Neill                317- 

-552-2330 

LTC  R.O.  McDonald          317- 

-552 

Col  M.J.  Wood 

638-5989 

M.  Hartley 

638-5989 

LTC  R.S.  Ferguson 

638 

B/Gen  CD.  Metcalf 

787-6781 

CR.  Hovell 

787-6782 

Col  R.F.  Swarts 

787 

B/Gen  D.B.  Geran 

858-5326 

Mr  Babbitt/Col  Stevenson 

858-5325 

Col  CT.  Ackerman 

858 

Col  T.D.  Scanlon 

487-2161 

Col  J.E.  Gilliland 

487-2161 

Col  M.J.  Gentle 

487 

LTC  L.S.  Barwick,  Jr 

875-7535 

None 

W.H.  Bickerstaff,  Jr 

875 

Col  J.  Youngson,  Jr 

945-2866 

None 

LTC  J.G.  Tattini 

945 

Col  J.L.  Finan 

638-3337 

Col  D.  Scooler 

638-3337 

LTC  CK.  Crawford  (O&M) 
Col  J.L.  True,  Jr  (ASIF) 

638 
638 

Col  G.C  Von  Bargen  (430-0111)  449-9850 

Col  J. P.  Hadley,  Jr 

449-6931 

Col  (S)  R.P.  Tomasovic 

449 

Col  R.E.  Dyer 

271-4227 

Col  D.A.  Frost 

271-2220 

Col  JR.  Daugherty 

271 

Col  J.S.  Menees 

692-3791 

None 

Maj  R.A.  Johnson 

692 

Col  S.J.  Opitz 

432-3112 

Col  M.L.  Hinnebusch 

432-4854 

Col  S.  Piccolo 

432 

Col  M.L.  Haines 

480-6437 

Col  G.E.  Hahn 

480-6437 

Col  G.R.  Greenway 

480 

Col  J.  Hubert 

926-7545 

D.  Jensen 

926-7545 

Capt  J.  Shishoff 

926 

S.C  McDaniel 

945-6814 

None 

A.S.  Kramer 

945 

P.C  Christman 

970-6421 

None 

Z.P.  Spitzer 

970 

Maj  L.S.  Garner 

354-6261 

None 

1LTT.M.  Frost 

354 

Ms  A.B.  Heaney 

876-7162 

None 

Ms  A.B.  Heaney 

876 

Capt  J.M.  Turley 

487-6357 

None 

Mrs  N.  Goodlet 

487 

LTC  B.M.  Hacker 

297-5579 

None 

Maj  J.C.  Sutton 

297 

Maj  L.G.  Kuratko 

244-0246 

None 

Lt  J.  Schrock 

244 

Col  V.J.  Mikus 

468-5335 

None 

CO.  Bloodworth 

468 

LTC  K.P.  Hicks 

854-2155 

Capt  R.J.  Sharek 

854-2155 

S.L.  Bazen 

854 

Col  CG.  Schreiber 

225-5794 

D.R.  Bailey 

225-5383 

LTC  (S)  G.  Gallimore 

225 

H.J.  Landry 

926-4601 

None 

T.C  Kopanos 

926 

Col  J.R.  James 

259-2772 

None 

Maj  J.O.  Jacobus 

259 

(Autovon  phone  numbers  used) 
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ARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Dnorable  Verne  Orr 


)RCE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

>ral  Charles  A.  Gabriel 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (FM) 

Honorable  Russell  D.  Hale 


F  THE  COMPTROLLER  (AC) 

Gen  George  M.  Browning,  Jr  227-4774 

Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple  227-4464 

LTC  Ed  Gunderson  227-5067 

Capt  Millie  B.  Kohlhaas  227-5065 

lers         CMSgt  E.L.  Barnes*  225-0162 

It  R.L.  Sewell  (As  Of  1  Dec  1983) 


Plans  Group  (ACX) 
Chief    Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen    227-9992 


kCM) 

7-531 1 
7-5312 


Asst  Comptroller  for  Accounting  &  Finance  (ACF) 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC)  Denver 


Asst  Compt  &  Cmdr 
Deputy  Asst  Compt 


B/Gen  Lynn  Rans 
Mr  John  K.  Scott 


926-7461 
926-7463 


Auditor  General  (AFAA) 

The  Auditor  General        Mr  J.  H.  Stolarow 
Deputy  Auditor  General   Col  Robert  D.  Reid* 

'Commander,  Air  Force  Audit  Agency 


876-4071 
227-6281 


Cost  &  Mgmt  Anlys  Director 

"C  G.K.  Clouse  317—552-3605 

"C  R.P.  Daigler  638-5541 

L.  Bayless  787-4153 

>l  D.O.  Madl  858-5127 

jl  R.L.  Ryan  487-3102 

aj  C.E.  Vincent  875-5335 

apt  (S)  R.W.  Carpentier  945-2348 

Col  D.R.  Clark  638-2023 

rc  C.J.  Kaysing  449-1507 

Jl  S.D.  McGraw  271-4346 

rC  D.E.  Douville  692-3466 

5l  R.J.  Guertin  432-7006 

Dl  (S)  R.F.  Dombrowski  480-6859 


Accounting  &  Finance  Director 

LTC  C.  Russell 

317-552-5531 

D.R.  Mitchell 

638-5097 

Col  E.J.  Biron 

787-6436 

Col  F.K.  Tuck 

858-2231 

Col  W.E.  Liss 

487-2527 

Maj  H.L.  Rickerson,  Jr 

875-5358 

R.D.  Egger 

945-2268 

Col  J.H.  Mechanic 

638-4232 

Col  T.E.  Norris 

449-9228 

Col  R.E.  Watkins 

271-4761 

LTC  F.E.  Ward,  Jr 

692-3728 

Col  S.  Frost,  Jr 

432-5738 

Col  E.C.  Neid 

480-7386 

AF  Audit  Agency  Rep 

Maj  J. A.  Stouffer  317-552-4082 

R.I.  Fritz 

LTC  J.C.  Grayson 

E.D.  Crick 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

J.G.  Starich 

L.E.  Williams 

R.I.  Fritz 


LTC  L.E.  Faith 
Col  W.A.  Musgjerd 
Maj  W.C.  Wesselman 
LTC  T.J.  Stubblebine 
LTC  J.R.  Mark 


638-5606 
787-4212 
858-6664 
487-6196 
446-4421 
945-8614 
638-5606 

449-9991 
271-2864 
692-7291 
432-7021 
480-7146 


one 

LTC  W.  Flynn 

926-7626 

G.W.  Anast 

926-7445 

acant 

945-6814 

G.C.  Fields 

945-6144 

L.E.  Williams 

945-8614 

one 

J.A.  Troche 

970-6435 

B.J.  Whitlock 

970-2165 

Sgt  LaCoss 

354-6261 

SMSgt  C.  Sovine 

354-6261 

E.D.  Crick 

858-6664 

one 

None 

Capt  H.J.  Warner 

876-2481 

one 

TSgt  M.  Fromm 

487-6357 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

487-6196 

TC  J.T.  Nangle 

297-5623 

Capt  F.E.  Coughenour 

297-5580 

E.D.  Crick 

858-6664 

apt  R.W.  Selch 

244-0246 

CMSgt  C.  DaSilva 

244-0246 

L.A.  Roland 

244-2585 

aj  W.R.  Duncan 

468-5202 

LA.  Collier 

468-3750 

LTC  J.S.  Hall 

468-2806 

apt  S.J.  Marantz 

854-7918 

CMSgt  M.V.  Richardson 

854-7212 

S.M.  Miller 

854-7315 

one 

Col  D.  McLaughlin 

223-6258 

Maj  W.E.  Page 

225-1816 

acant 

926-4614 

None 

G.W.  Anast 

926-7445 

apt  J. A.  Thompson 

259-2317 

LTC  P.A.  Piffarerio 

259-3160 

Maj  W.C.  Wesselman 

692-7291 
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Key  Comptroller  Personnel 


Base  Comptroller 


Budget 


Autovon 

Autovon 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Eielson  AFB,  AK 

Capt  C.W.  Farrell 

317—377-4233 

1Lt  B.C.  Brunson 

317—377-5280 

Elmendorf  AFB,  AK 

Maj  R.L.  Rolsen 

317—552-2375 

1Lt  J.  Gerber 

317—552-2196 

AIR  FORCE  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Griffiss  AFB,  NY  (CCD) 

Maj  W.C.  Curtis 

587-4845 

N.J.  Romano 

587-7661 

Hickam  AFB,  HI  (PCD) 

Maj  M.  Holmes 

449-1734 

SMSgt  Munsey 

449-1734 

Kapaun  AS,  GE  (ECD) 

Maj  J.  Valaika 

489-6541 

SMSgt  A.  Casteel 

489-6545 

Langley  AFB,  VA  (TCD) 

Maj  R.A.  Hamrick 

432-4520 

SMSgt  L.  Dean 

432-2328 

Offutt  AFB,  NE  (SCD) 

Capt  W.J.  Heath,  Jr 

271-5878 

MSgt  L.W.  Powelf 

271-5878 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  (EIC) 

LTC  F.G.  Kennedy,  Jr 

735-9266 

Ms  D.L.  Vela 

735-9475 

Peterson  AFB,  CO  (SPCD) 

Capt  S.J.  Nugent 

692-3891 

Ms  V.  Naber 

692-3891 

Scott  AFB,  IL  (ACD) 

Capt  M.  Dunbar 

638-3712 

CMSgt  E.E.  Lilly 

638-3712 

AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COMMAND 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  AZ  (MASDC) 

P.T.  Hayes 

361-3805 

V.J.  Leahy 

361-3805 

Hill  AFB,  UT  (OO-ALC) 

Col  L.  Hildebrand 

458-4666 

R.D.  McArthur 

458-7181 

Kelly  AFB,  TX  (SA-ALC) 

Col  F.D.  Peschel 

945-4408 

W.  Vazquez 

945-301 1 

McClellan  AFB,  CA  (SM-ALC) 

Col  R.A.  Murray 

633-6341 

S.  Figenshu 

633-501 1 

Newark  AFS,  OH  (AGMC) 

J.W.  Glenn 

580-7222 

W.G.  Arnold 

580-7267 

Robins  AFB,  GA  (WR-ALC) 

Col  G.H.  Bowman 

468-2045 

L.A.  Friedel 

468-2395 

Tinker  AFB,  OK  (OC-ALC) 

Col  J.N.  Worley 

735-201 1 

L.A.  St  Cyr 

735-5646 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (2750  ABW) 

Col  T.D.  McCorry 

787-2516 

(Vacant) 

787-6176 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  AFS,  TN  (AEDC) 

Col  K.H.  Stuecklen 

340-5530 

G.  Welty 

340-5606 

Brooks  AFB,  TX  (AMD) 

LTC  R.L.  Needs 

240-2802 

Capt  W.G.  Hall,  Jr 

240-2403 

Edwards  AFB,  CA  (AFFTC) 

Col  C.J.  Kholos 

350-3710 

J.L.  Dodson 

350-2920 

Eglin  AFB,  FL  (AD) 

Col  H.W.  Larabee 

872-3013 

W.S.  Rone 

872-5398 

Griffiss  AFB,  NY  (RADC) 

A.S.  Sisti 

587-3507 

J.E.  O'Halloran 

587-3509 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA  (ESD) 

Col  D.G.  Kanter 

487-5161 

LTC  T.J.  Cardoza 

478-5173 

Kirtland  AFB,  NM  (AFCMD) 

LTC  R.  Harland 

244-9881 

R.E.  Sauve 

244-7826 

Los  Angeles  AFS,  CA  (SD) 

Col  F.H.  Zersen 

833-0188 

(Vacant) 

833-1316 

Patrick  AFB,  FL  (ESMC) 

Col  R.A.  Conlin 

854-7218 

J.B.  Blystone 

854-4231 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA  (WSMC) 

LTC  R.  Dreyling 

276-6741 

C.  Quigley 

276-5961 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (ASD) 

Col  R.A. Johnson 

785-5917 

Col  J.L.  McKenzie 

785-2770 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (FTD) 

Maj  W.S.  Rogers,  Jr 

787-5311 

W.M.  Krise,  Jr 

787-2347 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Chanute  AFB,  IL 

Col  J.F.  Denniston 

862-2410 

Capt  M.D.  Mason 

862-3325 

Columbus  AFB,  MS 

LTC  M.L.  Life 

742-7725 

F.  Dreher 

742-7431 

Goodfellow  AFB,  TX 

Maj  J.G.L.  Smith 

477-2303 

Ms  R.  Peterson 

477-2246 

Keesler  AFB,  MS 

LTC  D.E.  Grider 

868-3525 

Maj  J.F.  Hjelmstad 

868-4640 

Lackland  AFB,  TX 

LTC  J.L.  Walker 

473-3687 

Maj  CA.  Rose 

473-4175 

Laughlin  AFB,  TX 

Maj  R.W.  Foster 

732-5204 

Ms  V.  Anderson 

732-5231 

Lowry  AFB,  CO 

Col  B.O.  Kavanagh 

926-2172 

J.L.  Glover 

926-3993 

Mather  AFB,  CA 

LTC  W.R.  Hipp 

828-3128 

Capt  G.M.  Gladman 

828-2798 

Randolph  AFB,  TX 

LTC  B.  Lester 

487-4219 

K.  Hayes 

487-2738 

Reese  AFB,  TX 

Maj  W.S.  Wrench 

838-3518 

D.A.  Mclntire 

838-3448 

Sheppard  AFB,  TX 

Col  R.H.  Dorwaldt 

736-2015 

E.  Seyler 

736-2997 

Vance  AFB,  OK 

LTC  P.  Adams 

962-7269 

K.  Keller 

962-7288 

Williams  AFB,  AZ 

LTC  H.N.  Hansen 

474-2511 

V.  Cortez 

474-2512 

SARPMA— San  Antonio,  TX 

F.L.  Blake 

471-2671 

J.B.  Lopez 

471-2781 
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By  Major  Commands  &  Bases 


Management  Analysis 


Accounting  &  Finance 


AF  Audit  Agency  Rep 


Autovon 

Autovon 

Autovon 

Capt  P.A.  McClure 

31 7—377-2246 

Capt  C.P.  Horgan 

317—377-4140 

Maj  J.A.  Stouffer 

317—552-4082 

Capt  M.A.  Wassell 

317—552-2360 

None 

Maj  J.A.  Stouffer 

317—552-4082 

A.D.  Crescenzi 

587-4316 

None 

A.J.  Routhier 

587-4776 

Capt  B.A.  Russell 

449-5887 

None 

LTC  L.E.  Faith 

449-9991 

Capt  R.T.  West 

489-6541 

None 

LTC  J.R.  Mark 

480-7146 

SSgt  B.E.  Cook 

432-3096 

None 

LTC  T.J.  Stubblebine 

432-7021 

1l_t  H.E.  Alvarado 

271-5878 

None 

LTC  G.S.  Armstrong 

271-6181 

Maj  M.L.  Moccia 

735-9266 

None 

R.  Guajardo 

735-2835 

MSgt  G.  Lynch 

692-3891 

None 

Maj  W.E.  Wesselman 

692-7291 

S.  Purkey 

638-3712 

None 

R.I.  Fritz 

638-5606 

(Combined  with  Budget) 

S.  Shackelford 

361-4931 

B.C.  Swingley 

361-5518 
458-6272 

(Vacant) 

458-4702 

Maj  Philip  A.  Taylor 

458-4833 

LTC  C.R.  Lockhart 

S.D.  Eppstein 

945-6137 

Maj  T.H.  Cuevas 

945-8471 

L.E.  Williams 

945-8614 

A.  Fong 

633-6491 

LTC  J.W.  Peterson 

633-3219 

M.A.  Bartlett 

633-6431 

G.R.  Miller 

580-7238 

1  Lt  B.A.  Boudreaux 

580-7710 

LTC  J.C.  Grayson 

787-4212 

L.M.  Weatherford 

468-5485 

LTC  M.C.  Wilder 

468-2180 

LTC  J.S.  Hall 

468-2806 

E.E.  Cochran,  Jr 

735-7367 

LTC  J.C.  Stanley 

735-2155 

R.  Guajardo 

735-2835 

P.G.  Stomberger 

787-7083 

Maj  R.C.  Talleur 

787-3816 

LTC  J.C.  Grayson 

787-4212 

H.K.  Hidalgo 

340-5604 

CMSgt  D.W.  Bagby 

340-5615 

B.G.  Hudgins 

872-3148 

J.M.  Marsden 

240-3261 

Capt  P.R.  Wies 

240-3800 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

487-6196 

Capt  R.  Casillas 

350-4647 

Capt  J.  Fish 

350-4416 

Z.E.  Gaddy 

350-2030 

O.L.  Soler 

872-2151 

Maj  R.L.  Mowbray 

872-4355 

B.G.  Hudgins 

872-3148 

None 

J.  Camerata 

587-3402 

A.J.  Routhier 

587-4776 
478-5214 
244-2585 

LTC  R.S.  Bowen 

478-2677 

LTC  A.M.  Bourne 

478-5868 

Maj  H.W.  Britt 

None 

Maj  T.  Nishimura 

244-5910 

L.A.  Roland 

Col  J.D.  Fitzgerald 

833-0088 

LTC  L.T.  Howard 

833-1610 

D.G.  Schilcher 

833-0414 

F.L.  Richardson 

854-6288 

Capt  D.C.  Kendrick 

854-5801 

S.M.  Miller 

854-7315 

Maj  G.  Clevenger 

276-5961 

B.  Fisher 

276-5701 

J.G.  Jaborek 

276-3608 

(Vacant) 

785-6483 

Maj  R.  Schildkneckt 

785-3818 

E.B.  Jennings 

785-6214 

M.  Wilkinson 

787-2348 

DM.  Ison 

787-2347 

E.B.  Jennings 

785-6214 

Ms  M.  Doran 

862-2722 

Capt  R.E.  Schramm 

862-2017 

Capt  W.A.  Selden,  Jr 

862-2206 

C.  Ruehling 

742-7871 

1Lt  T.M.  Campbell 

742-7725 

J.G.  Starich 

446-4421 

Ms  B.  Hubbartt 

477-2623 

Capt  J.M.  Powell 

477-2282 

T.G.  Wimberley 

461-2509 

P.S.  King 

868-2875 

Capt  W.  Morales 

868-2593 

J.K.  Vaughan,  Sr 

868-4420 

D.  Parks 

473-4191 

Capt  A.  Walker,  Jr 

473-2831 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

487-6196 

2Lt  T.  Doyle 

732-5656 

1Lt  J.W.  Miller 

732-5203 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

487-6196 

Capt  M.L.  Kastner 

926-3089 

Capt  J.J.  Fredericks 

926-2252 

G.W.  Anast 

926-7445 

T.J.  Melton 

828-3129 

1Lt  R.A.  Bick 

828-2979 

V.E.  Schlunz 

828-4946 

W.G.  Cornett 

487-5642 

Capt  C.  Domangue 

487-5502 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

487-6196 

Capt  S.  Duns 

838-3577 

Capt  K.M.  Brandt 

838-3432 

Capt  B.T.  Alsop 

681-2291 

Capt  N.A.  Hornung 

736-2866 

Capt  E.  Pryor,  Jr 

736-2009 

G.J.  Kleeman 

736-4150 

TSgt  G.  Smith 

962-7288 

Lt  B.  Bergquist 

962-7427 

R.  Guajardo 

735-2835 

J.  Leibold 

474-6712 

Lt  J.  Gibson 

474-6549 

J.J.  Monahan 

853-7041 

J.A.  Bailey 

471-6371 

A.C.  Ramos 

471-2177 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

487-6196 
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Comptroller 

Budget 

Autovon 

Autovon 

AIR  UNIVERSITY 

Maxwell  AFB,  AL  (AU) 

LTC  L.S.  Barwick,  Jr 

875-7535 

W.H.  Bickerstaff,  Jr 

875-5781 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (AFIT) 

LTC  W.B.  Allen 

785-5540 

Ms  E.A.  Glemboski 

785-3045 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Altus  AFB,  OK 

Maj  W.C.  Humphries 

866-6419 

J. P.  Overfield 

866-6233 

Andrews  AFB,  DC 

Col  P.F.  Norton 

858-5736 

1Lt  R.T.  Morgan 

858-7266 

Charleston  AFB,  SC 

Maj  A.R.  Oglietti 

583-3388 

G.  McCants 

583-2656 

Dover  AFB,  DE 

Maj  M.E.  Rawie 

455-6701 

Capt  R.B.  Weathers 

455-6735 

Hurlburt  Fid,  FL 

Maj  N.F.  Gaudette 

872-6419 

2Lt  J.A.  Stewart 

872-6178 

Kirtland  AFB,  NM 

Maj  JR.  Tarascio 

244-2761 

Capt  R.L.  Rushing 

244-4695 

Lajes  AB,  Azores 
Little  Rock  AFB,  AR 

Maj  C.W.  Martin 

4212 

Capt  (S)  R.K.  Wonson 

4150 

LTC  L.H.  Tschirhart 

731-6787 

1Lt  M.L.  Miller 

731-6331 

McChord  AFB,  WA 

LTC  F.S.  Lewis 

976-2105 

E.D.  Wright 

976-3851 

McGuire  AFB,  NJ 

LTC  J.D.  Scott 

440-4087 

A.J.  Emmi 

440-2515 

Norton  AFB,  CA 

LTC  T.E.  Burnett 

876-2501 

J.A.  Sherman 

876-5853 

Pope  AFB,  NC 
Rhein-Main  AB,  GE 

LTC  W.N.  Burks 

486-2391 

2Lt  M.S.  Moon 

486-2581 

Maj  W.R.  Price 

7182 

Capt  G.J.  Johnson,  Jr 

7082 

Scott  AFB,  IL 

Col  F.L.  House 

638-5218 

1Lt  R.G.  Messenger 

638-4156 

Travis  AFB,  CA 

Col  S.F.  Betsill 

837-2251 

Capt  (S)  C.  Cox 

837-3751 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Clark  AB,  Philippines 

Col  J. R.  Anderson         882-1101 

Capt  R.  Stoll 

882-1101—48143 

Hickam  AB,  HI 

LTC  J.  Brown            430-0111- 

-449-1892 

Capt  R.  Segers        430-0111- 

-449-6528 

Kadena  AB,  Japan 

LTC  L.  Hawkins        630-1110- 

-634-1393 

Capt  W.Hughes      630-1110- 

-634-1926 

Kunsan  AB,  Korea 

Maj  C.  Jaskokla              272-4401—4213 

Capt  R.  Woody 

272-2345—4772 

Misawa  AB,  Japan 

Maj  J.V.  Frazier 

226-3291 

Capt  D.  Arnold 

226-3296 

Osan  AB,  Korea 

Maj  J.F.  Rovegno             284-1234—4230 

Capt  J.  Adams 

284-1234—4234 

Yokota  AB,  Japan 

Col  F.C.  Varley        248-1101 

-225-8104 

Capt  S.  Heetland      248-1101 

-225-7914 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

HQ  8AF 

LTC  A.M.  Kruschwitz 

781-3564 

Capt  F.A.  Winczner 

781-4933 

HQ  15AF 

(Vacant) 

947-4801 

T.M.  Keating 

947-4802 

Andersen  AFB,  Guam 

LTC  (S)  S.  Shoemake       315 

-366-8106 

M.  Hamel 

315 

—366-4225 

Barksdale  AFB,  LA 

Maj  B.A.  Welsh 

781-3237 

F.E.  Thurston 

781-4257 

Beale  AFB,  CA 

LTC  J.F.  Dukes 

368-2242 

F.W.  Posey 

368-2612 

Blytheville  AFB,  AR 

LTC  (S)  CA.  Williams 

637-7235 

B.S.  DiMattia 

637-7815 

Carswell  AFB,  TX 

Maj  W.C.  Roberts 

739-5413 

M.P.  Roat 

739-7552 

Castle  AFB,  CA 

LTC  R.J.  Rutledge 

347-2375 

B.J.  Myrick 

347-2366 

Dyess  AFB,  TX 

LTC  B.G.  Sammon 

461-3150 

R.  Duckworth 

461-2606 

Ellsworth  AFB,  SD 

Maj  B.E.  Sargent 

747-2321 

B.P.  Bachman 

747-2045 

Fairchild  AFB,  WA 

Maj  K.E.  Lambert 

352-2418 

H.H.  Iltz 

352-5695 

F.E.  Warren  AFB,  WY 

LTC  B.L.  Kelly 

481-3541 

W.E.  Korthals 

481-3981 

Grand  Forks  AFB,  ND 

Maj  G.C.  Langan 

362-6451 

J.  Fritz 

362-6189 

Griffiss  AFB,  NY 

LTC  P.K.  Edrington 

587-4125 

R.J.  Angelhow 

587-3001 

Grissom  AFB,  IN 

Maj  G.  Hernandez 

928-2936 

Capt  (S)  P.  Coley 

928-2936 

K.I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Ml 

Maj  K.L.  Kladiva 

472-2203 

Lt  K.  Wooden  (Actg) 

472-2357 

Loring  AFB,  ME 

Maj  R.M.  Gruver 

920-6175 

E.L.  Walker 

920-2490 

Malmstrom  AFB,  MT 

Maj  A.C.  Carroll 

632-3579 

R.C.  Smith 

632-2288 

March  AFB,  CA 

LTC  R.J.  Marks 

947-5230 

(Vacant) 

947-4435 

McConnell  AFB,  KS 

LTC  L.  Rogers 

743-6377 

J.F.  McCauley 

743-6751 

Minot  AFB,  ND 

LTC  W.  Wilder 

344-3059 

D.L.  Gudmestad 

344-3050 

Offutt  AFB,  NE 

Col  F.A.  Didamo 

271-6327 

T.J.  Collins 

271-5474 

Pease  AFB,  NH 

Maj  E.R.  Smith 

852-3617 

J.F.  Cartier 

852-2500 

Plattsburgh  AFB,  NY 

Maj  J.A.  Larmer 

689-5292 

C.L.  Yandoh 

689-7636 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA 

LTC  M.D.  Hutt 

276-9733 

Capt  P.  Boylan 

276-9736 

Whiteman  AFB,  MO 

LTC  (S)  T.A.  Malone 

975-3481 

D.J.  Sparks 

975-3171 

Wurtsmith  AFB,  Ml 

Maj  E.  Sanchez 

623-6751 

R.W.  David 

623-6473 
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Management  Analysis 


Accounting  &  Finance 


AF  Audit  Agency  Rep 


Autovon 

Autovon 

Autovon 

Maj  C.E.  Vincent 

875-5535 

Maj  H.L.  Rickerson,  Jr 

875-5358 

J.G.  Starich 

446-4421 

None 

None 

LTC  J.C.  Grayson 

787-4212 

Capt  T.  Frankenfield 

866-7768 

1Lt  R.A.  Mesko 

866-7535 

G.L.  Kleeman 

736-4150 

1U  J.B.  Stephens 

858-5357 

LTC  P.J.  Malvaso 

297-4562 

E.D.  Crick 

858-6664 

Capt  R.B.  Cahoon 

583-2658 

1  Lt  A.V.  Levy 

583-3387 

J.R.  Fulkerson 

583-3541 

1Lt  K.E.  Holden 

455-6425 

1Lt  M.A.  Testoni 

455-6704 

C.J.  Lyons 

455-6648 

2Lt  K.K.  Oshiro 

872-7180 

CMSgt  D.W.  Baldwin 

872-6224 

B.G.  Hudgins 

872-3148 

W.C.  Parkinson 

246-0755 

Capt  D.M.  Branch 

244-5745 

L.A.  Roland 

244-2585 

Capt  (S)  D.  Boswell 

6275 

1Lt  LE.  Tibbs 

5174 

D.D.  Rawlings 

440-2620 

Capt  D.W.  Kendall 

731-6407 

1Lt  D.  Alonzo 

731-6036 

Capt  C.A.V.  Hobbs 

731-3781 

2Lt  G.D.  Stokes 

976-5161 

1Lt  P.L.  Cales 

976-5969 

S.R.  Jordon 

976-3791 

R.R.  Moyer 

440-3833 

Capt  R.D.  Watson 

440-4036 

D.D.  Rawlings 

440-2620 

Capt  K.L.  Tew 

876-6665 

Capt  R.M.  Bentley 

876-5428 

Capt  H.J.  Warner 

876-2481 

B.  Cox 

486-2391 

Capt  J.R.  Thalacker 

486-2202 

W.K.  Pruett 

488-5281 

Capt  W.J.  Foster 

7906 

Capt  A. Johnson 

6120 

Maj  T.  Smicker 

330-6145 

Capt  D.S.  Middleton 

638-4234 

Maj  K.L.  Knauf 

638-5168 

R.I.  Fritz 

638-5606 

1Lt  T.V.  Gustilo 

837-2166 

Capt  T.E.  Rohl 

837-3907 

T.T.S.  Cheng 

837-2765 

Capt  M.  Aldridge 

822-1101—48257 

Maj  R.H.  Holcomb    822-1101- 

-893-3358 

K.E.  Boone 

895-5645 

Capt  K.  Bailey          430-0111—449-6690 

Capt  B.  Schroeder   430-0111- 

-449-6093 

LTC  L.E.  Faith 

449-9991 

Capt  (S)  B.  Kalish     630-1 1 1 0—634-1 1 45 

Maj  G.K.  Miller         630-1110- 

-634-2583 

Maj  R.B.  Glaudel 

634-1897 

Lt  E.  Rosario 

272-2345—4772 

Capt  D.B.  Morgan            272-2345—5414 

W.K.  Byrne 

282-4269 

Lt  R.  Rheaume 

226-3408 

Lt  J.R.  White                   226-6039—3063 

J.J.  Darling 

255-7705 

Capt  J.  Hurst 

284-4110—6887 

Capt  R.L.  Parks               284-4110—5620 

Capt  G.W.  LaPoint 

271-1234 

Capt  O.  Colvin,  Jr     248-1101—225-7957 

Capt  S.  Alexander    248-1101- 

-225-7772 

J.J.  Darling 

255-7705 

Maj  P.R.  Sicard 

781-3721 

None 

B.H.  Bostick 

781-2335 

Maj  T.H.  Wade 

947-4801 

None 

Capt  H.J.  Warner 

876-2481 

Capt  E.C.  Olaes 

315—366-3286 

Capt  J.  Gill                         315- 

-366-6250 

J.T.  Pastor,  Jr 

315—366-5155 

Capt  R.E.  Pugnier 

781-3598 

Capt  (S)  K.R.  Bell 

781-4674 

B.H.  Bostick 

781-2335 

Lt  I.  Jackson-Mason 

368-2164 

Capt  A.K.W.  Young 

368-2149 

S.L.  Nebeker 

368-4470 

Capt  B.G.  McKinnon 

637-7440 

Capt  (S)  P.D.  Weinberg 

637-7114 

Capt  C.A.V.  Hobbs 

731-3781 

Capt  A.E.  Gray 

739-5573 

Capt  E.R.  Newcome 

739-7474 

Capt  L.  Rollins 

739-5401 

Capt  G.C.  Wiggin 

347-2425 

Capt  P.M.  Steele 

347-2448 

Capt  P.V.  DiLorenzo 

347-2627 

Capt  (S)  J.  Heidmann 

461-2101 

Capt  (S)  P.D.  O'Brien 

461-2662 

T.E.  Wimberley 

461-2509 

Lt  E.  Zimmermann 

747-2978 

Lt  W.J.  Paulk 

747-2363 

J.E.  Dye 

747-2142 

Lt  R.  Loyd 

352-5695 

Capt  G.E.  Leu 

352-2155 

D.H.  Cole 

352-2586 

Capt  G.A.  Frushour 

481-2869 

Lt  E.  Mittelstaedt 

481-3811 

B.W.  Anast 

926-7445 

Lt  B.R.  Dass 

362-6164 

Capt  E.  Benson 

362-6130 

J.L.  Sommer 

362-6312 

C.S.  Paige 

587-7170 

Capt  E.R.  Cortes 

587-3122 

A.J.  Routhier 

587-4776 

Capt  I.E.  Peniza 

928-2936 

Capt  D.L.  Kollars 

928-2415 

J.D.  Schlumbohm 

928-2165 

Capt  E.F.  Hester 

472-2193 

Lt  M.  Anthony 

472-2227 

J.D.  Erm 

472-2579 

Capt  (S)  J.C.  Mack 

920-2269 

Capt  R.W.  Rush 

920-6177 

F.L.  Mossman,  Jr 

852-2631 

Capt  T.  Davenport 

632-3821 

Capt  (S)  W.P.  Hudson 

632-2414 

D.H.  Cole 

352-2586 

Lt  J.L.  Hoppe 

947-4395 

Lt  T.D.  Seboldt 

947-5374 

Capt  H.J.  Warner 

876-2481 

Capt  J. P.  Davis 

743-5536 

Capt  (S)  R.  Anderson 

743-5935 

R.C.  Walker 

743-5301 

Capt  W.F.  Phillips 

344-3077 

Capt  J.J.  Woods 

344-3048 

L.J.  Kyle 

344-2841 

Capt  L.J.  Wright-Muth 

271-3879 

Capt  W.A.  Melvin 

271-3030 

LTC  G.S.  Armstrong 

271-6181 

Capt  P.D.  Barraco 

852-3579 

Lt  A.  Thompson 

852-3526 

F.L.  Mossman,  Jr 

852-2631 

Capt  B.K.  Holland 

689-5587 

Lt  G.M.  Hall 

689-5537 

P.A.  Higgins 

689-5152 

Lt  R.E.  Knox 

276-9964 

Capt  J.T.  Chan 

276-4031 

Maj  J.G.  Jaborek 

276-3608 

Lt  W.E.  Mack 

975-3094 

Capt  H.L.  Moss 

975-3482 

LTC  G.S.  Armstrong 

271-6181 

Lt  W.  Stephens 

623-6697 

Lt  C.A.  Hanna 

623-6001 

J.D.  Erm 

472-2579 

I 
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Comptroller 


Autovon 


Budget 


Autovon 


SPACE  COMMAND 

Clear  AFS,  AK 
Peterson  AFB,  CO 
Sondrestrom  AB,  GL 
Thule  AB,  GL 
Woomera  AS,  AS 


None 

Maj  T.A.  Gagnon 
Capt  D.  Mitchell 
Capt  W.N.  Ochinero 
Maj  (S)  L.W.  Marang 


692-4845 

632-6000—290 

834-1211—2586 

730-1 350— Drop  1 


TSgt  C.L.  Briggs 
J.B.  Himberger 
Capt  D.  Mitchell 
Capt  W.N.  Ochinero 
Maj  (S)  L.W.  Marang 


317—485-6309 

692-4849 

632-6000—290 

834-1211—2586 

730-1350— Drop  1 


TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Bergstrom  AFB,  TX 
Cannon  AFB,  NM 
Davis-Monthan  AFB,  AZ 
England  AFB,  LA 
George  AFB,  CA 
Holloman  AFB,  NM 
Homestead  AFB,  FL 
Howard  AFB,  CZ 
Langley  AFB,  VA 
Luke  AFB,  AZ 
MacDill  AFB,  FL 
Moody  AFB,  GA 
Mountain  Home  AFB,  ID 
Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  SC 
Nellis  AFB,  NV 
Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  NC 
Shaw  AFB,  NC 
Tyndall  AFB,  FL 


LTC  D.A.  Buttross 
LTC  RE.  Bradley 
Maj  K.J.  Hotcaveg 
Maj  D.T.  Buckner 
Maj  W.C.  Johnson 
Maj  M.  Douglas,  Jr 
LTC  J. P.  Myran 
LTC  D.G.  Prout 
LTC  L.P.  Vaisvil 
LTC  D.D.  Otto 
LTC  W.R.  Lemen 
Maj  R.J.  McDonald 
Maj  J.L.  Tarter 
Maj  R.L.  Unz 
Col  C.H.  Melby 
LTC  D.L.  Jackson 
LTC  D.E.  Thompson 
LTC  H.R.  Elliott 


685-3326 
681-2731 
361-5306 
683-2367 
353-2445 
867-4107 
791-8320 
284-5852 
432-2273 
853-7007 
968-5187 
460-3626 
857-2275 
748-7509 
682-2593 
488-6424 
965-2345 
970-3265 


Lt  M.W.  Darbe  685-3327 

Lt  M.L.  Cartier  681-2678 

Ms  A.  Fayhee  361-4567 

Lt  P.A.  Staple  683-2226 

Capt  F.  Dimora  353-2440 

Capt  T.W.  Gurksnis  867-3785 

Capt  L.G.  McCoy  791-7310 

Lt  B.  Shoemaker  284-4201 

Capt  G.D.  Mogavero  432-7215 

Ms  D.M.  Rowe  853-7000 

S.J.  Macrina  968-4567 

Lt  E.P.  Quaranta,  Jr  460-3567 

D.D.  Schreiner  828-2161 

Lt  W.J.  Woods,  Jr  748-7729 

Capt  L.M.  Drake  682-4580 

Capt  R.M.  Thiemann  488-6424 

Lt  F.G.  Dudek  965-2151 

Capt  A. P.  Frietas  970-3264 


US  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Alconbury  RAF,  UK 
Ankara  AS,  TK 
Aviano  AB,  IT 
Bentwaters  RAF,  UK 
Bitburg  AB,  GE 
Camp  New  Amsterdam  NL 
Chicksands  RAF,  UK 
Fairford  RAF,  UK 
Greenham  Common  RAF,  UK 
Hahn  AB,  GE 
Hellenikon  AB,  GR 
Hessisch-Oldendorf,  GE 
Incirlik  CDI,  TK 
Iraklion,  Crete 
Izmir  AB,  TK 
Lakenheath  RAF,  UK 
Lindsey  AS,  GE 
Mildenhall  RAF,  UK 
Ramstein  AB,  GE 
San  Vito  Dei  Normanni,  IT 
Sembach  AB,  GE 
Spangdahlem  AB,  GE 
Tempelhof  Ctrl  Aprt,  GE 
Torrejon  AB,  SP 
Upper  Heyford  RAF,  UK 
Wethersfield  RAF,  UK 
Zaragoza  AB,  SP 
Zweibrucken  AB,  GE 


LTC  K.W.  Baker 
Maj  D.A.  Clark 
Maj  B.  Fujishige 
1  Lt  Boore 
Maj  R.W.  Haley 
Maj  W.J.  Geng 
Capt  L.J.  Abrams 
Capt  B.W.  Barrie 
Maj  WE.  Balcom 
LTC  J.  Snyders 
Maj  R.G.  James 
1Lt  R.E.  Rhee 
LTC  P.A.  Meserve 
Maj  P.  Maravelias 
Capt  R.L.  Graves 
LTC  E.L.  Cannon 
Maj  R.C.  Kearney,  II 
LTC  J. P.  Andre' 
LTC  S.G.  Jones 
Capt  D.L.  Mathias 
LTC  D.P.  Cabrera 
LTC  C.W.  Marsh 
Maj  F.A.  Rodriquez 
Maj  D.E.  Barber 
LTC  N.F.  Heisey 
CMSgt  J.  Burnell 
Capt  R.C.  Anglin 
Maj  J.M.  Lebsack 


223-2439 
672-2224 
632-2458 
225-2805 
453-7051 

Opr  Asst— 3156 
234-2245 
247-2299 

Opr  Asst— 2440 
450-7289 
662-5307 
Opr  Asst— 236 
676-6607 
668-3974 
675-3225 
226-3709 
339-3710 
238-2387 
480-2336 
622-3452 
496-7497 
452-6541 
332-5304 
723-7400 
263-4901 
244-2593 
724-2446 
498-2502 


Capt  H.  Garnand 
Capt  B.  Pearson 
A.  Raffin 
1Lt  K.D.  Scott 
Capt  G.  Brown 
1Lt  J. P.  Dicharry 
Capt  C.  Boulware 
TSgt  M.  Phinney 
Capt  G.  Sauner 
Capt  F.G.  Beisser 
Capt  B.  Stroup 
1Lt  R.E.  Rhee 
Capt  CD.  Holley 
Capt  T.  Sloan 
Capt  R.L.  Graves 
Capt  R.E.  Jacksland 
CMSgt  J.M.  Fowler 
1  Lt  J.  Sartain 
Capt  N.  Lynde 
Capt  P.  McDaniel 
Capt  R.D.  Thompson 
1Lt  L.  Fraley 
CMSgt  L.  Meza 
Capt  J.  Sullivan 
Capt  G.A.  King 
MSgt  M.  Devillez 
1Lt  T.C.  Cook 
Capt  L.D.  Coakley 


223-2137 
672-3188 
632-2319 
225-2124 
453-7720 

Opr  Asst— 3106 
234-2430 
247-2934 

Opr  Asst— 2440 
450-7213 
662-5669 
Opr  Asst— 236 
676-6105 
668-3973 
675-3225 
226-3664 
339-3620 
238-2108 
480-5722 
622-3481 
496-7503 
452-6531 
332-5310 
723-6309 
263-4665 
224-2375 
724-2259 
498-2712 
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Management  Analysis 


Accounting  &  Finance 


AF  Audit  Agency  Rep 


Autovon 

Autovon 

Autovon 

None 

None 

Maj  J. A.  Stouffer 

317—552-4082 

1Lt  F.D.  Shahan 

692-4358 

Capt  D.G.  Stalnaker 

692-7423 

Maj  W.E.  Wesselman 

692-7291 

None 

MSgt  J.I.  Adcock 

632-6000—285 

A.J.  Routhier 

587-4776 

None 

SMSgt  (S)  J.F.  Lalonde 

834-1211—2681 

A.J.  Routhier 

587-4776 

None 

Maj  (S)  L.W.  Marang    730-1350— Drop  1 

LTC  L.E.  Faith 

449-9991 

Lt  DM.  Leonard 

685-3328 

Capt  H.  Kojzarek 

685-3241 

L.E.  Powers 

685-3947 

Capt  J.L.  Citizen 

681-2375 

Capt  J.C.  Timmerman 

681-2496 

Capt  B.T.  Alsop 

681-2291 

Lt  T.E.  Vereb 

361-4661 

Lt  D.K.  Jones 

361-4867 

B.C.  Swingley 

361-5518 

Capt  D.J.  Sanchez 

683-2224 

Lt  S.L.  Moore 

683-5689 

B.H.  Bostick 

781-2335 

Lt  C.K.  Vermorel,  III 

353-2510 

Lt  C.A.  Stanley 

353-2436 

Maj  S.S.  Walker,  Jr 

353-2637 
867-3767 
791-8517 

Lt  R.J.  Cruz 

867-4303 

Capt  R.S.  Colclasure 

867-4547 

K.J.  Jennings 

Capt  EL.  Robinson 

791-8664 

Capt  Christiansen 

791-8575 

F.J.  Lane 

Capt  I.H.  Siler 

284-4159 

Capt  R.G.  Delarosa 

284-5041 

J.R.  Fulkerson 

583-3541 

Capt  M.  Disla 

432-2806 

Capt  S.E.  Howard 

432-3426 

LTC  T.J.  Stubblebine 

432-7021 

Lt  T.B.  Cogdel 

853-7778 

Capt  R.R.  Potts 

853-6033 

J.J.  Monahan 

853-7041 

Capt  P.G.  Hough 

968-3614 

Capt  K.L.  Rose 

968-5458 

C.W.  Barrass 

968-4984 

i     * 

Lt  A.A.  Ramcharan 

460-3674 

Lt  B.  Stone 

460-3424 

C.W.  Barrass 

968-4984 

Capt  K.I.  Payne 

828-6690 

Capt  R.E.  McGaha 

828-2223 

P.W.  Criner 

857-2721 

Maj  L.H.  Wright 

748-7545 

Capt  W.J.  Scott 

748-7752 

Maj  R.  Chestnut 

965-2317 

Maj  J.E.  Reynolds 

682-4030 

Capt  D.V.  Mclsaac,  Jr 

682-2513 

D.R.  Bloyer,  Jr 

682-5081 

Lt  N.D.  Carter 

488-6424 

Lt  R.D.  Meachman 

488-6208 

W.K.  Pruett 

488-5281 

Capt  R.B.  Roit 

965-3331 

Lt  S.V.C.  Alston 

965-2318 

Maj  R.  Chestnut 

965-2317 

Capt  B.G.  Rate 

970-2847 

Lt  J.H.  Booth 

970-4536 

B.J.  Whitlock 

970-2165 

_ 

Capt  J.K.  McNellis 

223-2714 

1Lt  C.E.  Holder 

223-2277 

G.C.  Carlson 

223-3608 

1Lt  P.D.  Schenek 

672-3188 

1Lt  R.S.  Matzke 

672-3204 

R.W.  Hillman 

662-5572 

F.W.  Ginsbach 

632-2319 

1 Lt  R.  Jackson 

632-2458 

R.W.  Otten 

723-721 1 

Capt  J.R.  Munie 

225-2139 

Capt  J.R.  Munie 

225-2139 

Maj  S.J.  Sible 

226-2541 

1Lt  G.T.  Hopson 

453-7316 

Capt  K.W.  Harvey 

453-7504 

B.L.  Wrede 

453-7313 

1Lt  P.D.  Sonner,  Jr 

Opr  Asst— 2905 

Capt  N.E.  McCormick 

Opr  Asst— 3166 

B.L.  Wrede 

453-7313 

1Lt  M.P.  Mahoney 

234-2245 

Capt  D.M.  Hudson 

234-2277 

G.C.  Carlson 

223-3608 

Capt  B.W.  Barrie 

247-2299 

CMSgt  T.  Byrne 

247-2237 

J.D.  Raube 

263-4468 

1Lt  G.H.  Sherwood 

Opr  Asst— 2135 

CMSgt  R.C.  Ko 

Opr  Asst— 2440 

J.D.  Raube 

263-4468 

Capt  A.L.  Detrick 

450-7783 

1Lt  C.G.  McDowell 

450-7115 

R.A.  Burkhouse 

450-7776 

Capt  M.A.  Buchanan 

662-5307 

Capt  C.L.  Thomas 

662-5241 

R.W.  Hillman 

662-5572 

1Lt  D.G.  Smith 

Opr  Asst— 334 

SMSgt  N.P.  Seitelbach 

Opr  Asst— 246 

LTC  J.R.  Mark 

480-7146 

1Lt  H.J.  Phillips 

676-3181 

Capt  H.  Bean 

676-3209 

R.W.  Hillman 

662-5572 

1Lt  D.A.  Dolese 

668-3972 

1Lt  E.M.  Jackson 

668-3974 

R.W.  Hillman 

662-5572 

1  Lt  M.  Zielinski 

675-3225 

Capt  J.C.  Slate 

675-3325 

R.W.  Hillman 

662-5572 

Ms  L.  Lawson 

226-3158 

1Lt  C.R.  Maddux 

226-2450 

Maj  S.J.  Sible 

226-2541 

Capt  W.  Airmet 

339-3710 

Capt  J.J.  Ruiz 

339-3761 

Maj  T.  Smicker 

330-6145 

J.B.  Grant 

238-2787 

1Lt  R.D.  Beierle 

238-2565 

Maj  S.J.  Sible 

226-2541 

G.J.  Maloney 

480-2134 

Capt  T.  Koch 

480-5412 

LTC  J.R.  Mark 

480-7146 

1U  SO  Wardley 

622-3355 

1Lt  M.  English 

622-3588 

Maj  T.  Smicker 

330-6145 

Capt  D.P.  Wagner 

496-7560 

Capt  D.N.  Gerhart 

496-7443 

LTC  J.R.  Mark 

480-7146 

Capt  J.C.  Mack,  Jr 

452-6541 

Capt  T.J.  Holmes 

452-6257 

B.L.  Wrede 

453-7313 

H.  Urban 

332-5228 

R.C.  Brininger 

332-5142 

Maj  T.  Smicker 

330-6145 

Capt  J.J.  Soto 

723-6309 

Capt  L.A.  Fields 

723-7471 

R.W.  Otten 

723-721 1 

Capt  P.R.  Anderson 

263-4665 

Capt  W.J.  Phifer 

263-4191 

J.D.  Raube 

263-4468 

TSgt  J.S.  Abbey 

224-2375 

CMSgt  J.G.  Burnell 

224-2488 

G.C.  Carlson 

223-3608 

Capt  G.L.  Grice 

724-2481 

CMSgt  G.R.  Swing 

724-2250 

R.W.  Otten 

723-7211 

Capt  M.J.  Scott 

498-2584 

1Lt  D.H.  Rowe 

498-2474 

LTC  J.R.  Mark 

480-7146 
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DIRECTORATE  OF  COST  &  MANAGEMENT  ANALYSIS 


Col  Basil  H. 
DIRECTOR 


Pflumm 
75311 


Mr  LeRoy  T.  Baseman 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR       75312 


Cot  B.H.  Pflumm 


LTC  R.C.  Owens,  Chief-53714 

Cost  Programs  Div 

ACMC-4D-214 


Mr  L.  T.  Baseman 


ColA.D.H.  Wilbur,  Chief-79615 

Policy  &  Procedures  Div 

ACMP-4D-180 


(Vacant),  Chief-71152 
Security  Assistance  &  Training  Cost  Div 

ACMS-4D-167 


(Vacant),  Dep  Chief— 53714 

OFFICES 

WEAPON  SYSTEM-4D-214 

LTC  J. A.  McEwen,  Chief-70711 

OPERATING  &  SUPPORT-4D-214 
LTC  R.C.  Wallace,  Chief-70791 

ACQUISITION  REPORTING  & 
ANALYSIS-4D-223 

LTC  R.P.  Metzger,  Chief-53980 

COST  ANALYSIS  RESEARCH-4D-214 

Mrs  B.  Rizzuto,  Chief-70765 


OFFICES 


FIELD  RESOURCES-4D-180 

Maj  R.A.  Katz,  Chief-75975 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
INITIATIVES— 4D-223 

LTC  J.G.  Collins,  Chief-53980 


LTCE.W.  Wakeham,  Dep  Chief-77602 

OFFICES 


BUDGET/POLICY-4D-167 

Mr  R.H.  Tilley,  Chief-71152 

TRAINING/SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
4D-167 

Mr  R.C.  Swan,  Chief-55220 


by  Col  Basil  H.  Pflumm 


During  the  past  year,  the  Directorate  of  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  at  HQ  USAF  (AF/ACM)  has  received 
several  new  and  expanded  missions.  In  response,  we 
evaluated  our  abilities  to  meet  the  demands  for  better 
financial  controls  and  decision-making  tools.  We  also 
established  a  Field  Support  Unit  in  1982  and  opened 
communication  with  our  command  counterparts.  Our  goal 
was  to  develop  a  more  effective  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  (C&MA)  staff  through  training,  computer  use,  and 
other  initiatives. 

To  meet  the  new  and  continuing  challenges,  the  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  directorate  has  been  realigned. 
Structural  changes  include:  (1)  expansion  of  the  Operating 
and  Support  Cost  Branch  to  include  logistics  and  operating 
command  activities;  (2)  establishment  of  a  Financial 
Management  Initiatives  Branch  to  handle  initiatives  such  as 
internal  control  reviews,  and  economies  and  efficiencies 


programs;  (3)  establishment  of  an  Acquisition  Reporting  and 
Analysis  Branch  within  the  Cost  Programs  Division  to 
consolidate  the  processing  of  Selected  Acquisition  Reports 
(SARs),  Unit  Cost  Reports,  and  other  reporting  related  to 
major  weapon  systems;  and  (4)  dedication  of  two  staff 
members  to  perform  basic  cost  analysis  research. 

These  actions  respond  to  the  growing  number  of  SARs, 
growing  emphasis  on  management  improvement  initiatives, 
and  the  expansion  of  cost  analysis  and  cost  factor 
development  within  logistics  and  operating  commands. 
Weapon  system  reporting  is  also  aligned  with  other  related 
functions  such  as  the  Independent  Cost  Analysis  program, 
and  a  cost  research  activity  is  established  to  help  ensure  that 
the  Air  Force  maintains  leadership  in  cost  analysis. 

Finally,  this  realignment  emphasizes  current  management 
improvement  initiatives  and  a  greater  interaction  in  decisions 
affecting  programs  and  budgets. 


<f 
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Comptroller  Civilian  Career  Management  Program 

Policy  Council 


Co-chairpersons 


Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple 
Deputy  Comptroller 


Mr  J.  Craig  Cumbey 
Director  of  Civilian  Personnel 


■  •'■•■; 

■'•  •■'■':• 

•'■-'•'■•'■'■ 
*r*H 


Mr  J.H.  Stolarow 
Auditing 


Mr  J.W.  Boddie 
SAF 


Functional  Representatives 


Mr  J.K.  Scott 
Accounting 


Mr  J.  Umphrey 
Budgeting 


Organizational  Representatives 


Mr  A. P.  Babbitt 
AFSC 


Mr  C.R.  Hovell 
AFLC 


Mr  L.T.  Baseman 
CPMA* 


Q 

Col  T.D.  Scanlon 
Other  Cmds 


i 


Mr  S.  Griffith 
Executive  Agent 
HQ  USAF/ACX 
225-0550 


Support  Members 


Mr  J.  Taylor 
Chief 


"', 


Ms  C.  McDowell 
Career  Program  Director 
OCPO/MPKCA 
487-6450 


Ms  C.  Heath 
CPMA* 


Ms  S.  Williams 
Budgeting 


/#/ 

Mr  A.  Colucci 

Accounting 


Mr  R.  Utterback 
Personnel 


Mr  W.  Banes,  Jr 
Personnel 


^^       ^T 


Mr  D.  Ross 
Auditing 


Ms  V.  Williams 
Personnel 


Ms  V.  Reeber 
Personnel 


*Cost,  Program  and  Management  Analysis 


<$ 
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THE  AUDITOR  GENERAL 


Mr  J.H.  Stolarow,  THE  AUDITOR  GENERAL-876-407 1 
*Col  R.D.  Reid,  DEPUTY  AUDITOR  GENERAL-227-6281 

*Commander,  Air  Force  Audit  Agency 


Mr  J.  H.  Stolarow 


Col  R.D.  Reid 
(Pentagon) 


V  -»( 


Mr  K.E.  Seifert  LTC  S.K.  Burrell 

(Norton)  (Norton) 

876-6667  876-5729 

Operation  Resource 

Management 

—    Line  Directorates  — 


Mr  B.A.  Gardetto 

(Wright-Patterson) 

787-6355 

Acquisition/ 

Logistics  Systems 


Mr  V.L.  Matter 

(Norton) 

876-4332 
Field  Activities 

Field  Directorates 


Mr  L.D.  West 

(Norton) 

876-6095 

Forces  &  Support 

Management 


Procurement  Fraud 


Recently  the  Department  of  Justice  established  a  new  group 
to  deal  exclusively  with  procurement  fraud  on  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  contracts.  The  group,  staffed  by  attorneys  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  will  be  supported  by  investigators 
and  auditors  from  DOD.  This  move  was  due  partly  to  the  long- 
standing criticism  that  local  U.S.  attorneys,  who  are  semi- 
autonomous,  were  not  aggressively  pursuing  white-color  crime 
unless  "millions"  of  dollars  were  involved.  The  establishment 
of  the  group  also  reflects  the  strong  commitment  of  the  current 
administration  to  keep  pressure  on  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  areas. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Inspector  General  and  the  Air 
Force  IG  are  strongly  supporting  initiatives  to  detect  and 
prosecute  instances  of  procurement  fraud  (prosecution  can  take 
the  form  of  criminal  indictments  as  well  as  civil  penalties  such 
as  suspension  and  debarment).  In  January  of  this  year,  Mr 
Sherick  wrote  in  the  Defense  Magazine,  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  stated  that  this  project  is  to  receive  the  highest 
priority.  .  .  The  establishment  of  a  Procurement  Fraud  Unit  is 
a  clear  signal  that  efforts  of  the  government  to  curb  fraud  in 
DOD  procurement  activities  have  been  intensified.  Final  success 
in  our  efforts  will  not  hinge,  however,  on  the  creation  of  a  single 
organization;  it  depends  on  the  full  participation  of  all 
investigators  and  auditors  and  the  complete  support  of  all  DOD 
employees  and  contractors. 

Historically,  it  has  been  the  view  of  audit  agencies  that  we 
are  not  in  the  business  of  detecting  fraud— but  to  evaluate  the 
internal  controls  designed  to  prevent  fraud.  AFAA  procedures, 
in  fact,  require  that  when  our  work  discloses  evidence  of  fraud 


we  immediately  turn  to  the  appropriate  investigative  agency. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this— auditors  are  not  trained 
criminal  investigators;  they  do  not  have  subpoena  powers;  and 
the  successful  criminal  investigation  is  dependent  on  strict 
observance  of  legal  requirements  dealing  with  evidence  and  the 
rights  of  the  accused. 

The  traditional  role  of  audit  will  not  change— the  AFAA  will 
continue  to  do  the  kinds  of  audits  and  tests  that  we  have  always 
stressed.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  we  will  not  actively 
support  the  increased  emphasis  on  procurement  fraud.  Auditors 
are  in  the  perfect  position,  through  much  of  our  work,  to  be 
the  first  to  identify  potential  fraud  cases,  and  we  have  the 
expertise  to  assist  the  investigators  in  the  development  of  data 
needed  for  prosecution. 

We  in  the  AFAA  are  doing  two  things  to  support  the  anti- 
procurement  fraud  initiatives.  First,  we  are  giving  adequate  audit 
coverage  to  the  contracting,  contract  administration,  and  supply 
support  activities  in  the  Air  Force.  Second,  as  we  do  our  work, 
we  are  alert  to  possible  fraud. 

All  of  our  office  chiefs  and  supervisory  auditors  carefully 
review  their  base-level  audit  programs  to  make  sure  we  give 
enough  coverage  to  procurement,  contracting,  contract 
administration  and  supply  activities.  Our  centrally -directed  audit 
programs  also  emphasize  the  integrity  of  the  procurement 
process.  In  this  context,  we  have  allocated  increased  resources 
for  these  areas  in  our  FY  1984  audit  plan.  We  are  also  reviewing 
our  training  programs  to  make  sure  we  better  cover  these  types 
of  activities,  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  Air  Force. 
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AF  COMPTROLLER  MANAGEMENT  ENGINEERING  TEAM 


Col  (S)  B.D.  Guyse 


Air  Force  Comptroller 
Management  Engineering  Team 

Col  (S)  Barry  D.  Guyse,  Commander 

926-3121 


Plans  and  Systems  Branch 

Mr  R.  Jackson,  Chief 

926-3121 


Administrative  Section 

Mrs  K.  Carroll 
926-3121 


Management  Engineering  Branch 

Maj  R.J.  Hymel,  Chief 
926-3121 


Functional  Review  Effort  Continuing.  The  Functional  Review 
>roject  which  began  officially  on  2  August  1982  for  all  Comptroller 
unctions  is  continuing  with  the  completion  of  the  Functional  Review 
Workshops  for  Military  Pay,  Civilian  Pay  and  Budget.  The  results 
)f  the  first  three  workshops  were  excellent  and  all  workshops  were 
:ompleted  in  less  than  the  scheduled  four- week  time  period. 
Mthough  the  number  of  potential  productivity  enhancements 
dentified  during  the  workshops  was  not  particularly  high,  it  should 
je  noted  that  the  quality  of  the  enhancements  is  the  key.  The  first 
hree  workshops  identified  several  efficiencies  that  will  significantly 
mprove  productivity  and  work  flow  in  the  respective  work  centers. 
AFCOMPMET  appreciates  the  dedication  and  hard  work  of  the 
participants  which  resulted  in  the  successful  completion  of  the  first 
three  workshops. 

Exceptions  to  Manpower  Standards.  During  the  recent 
reapplication  of  the  Comptroller  Manpower  Standards  numerous 
requests  for  exceptions  were  developed  by  the  MAJCOMs.  After 
review  by  AFCOMPMET  and  AFAFC,  most  of  these  requests  were 
disapproved.  An  analysis  of  the  disapproved  requests  indicated  that 
there  may  be  a  misunderstanding  of  what  constitutes  a  valid 
exception. 

To  increase  the  applicability  of  manpower  standards,  the 
management  Engineering  Program  recognizes  required  work 
variations.  These  variations  are  called  exceptions  and  are  identified 
as  additives,  exclusions  or  deviations. 

Additive.  This  kind  of  exception  gives  additional  man-hours  to 
a  location  to  do  work  that  is  not  described  in  the  work  center 
description  (WCD). 

Exclusion.  This  exception  reduces  the  man-hours  a  standard 
would  give  a  location  because  some  work  described  in  the  WCD 
is  not  done  at  that  location. 

Deviation.  This  kind  of  exception  can  result  in  either  giving 
additional  man-hours  to  the  work  center  (positive  deviation)  or  taking 
man-hours  away  from  the  work  center  (negative  deviation).  This 


exception  is  used  to  account  for  the  fact  that  environmental  conditions 
in  the  affected  work  center  are  different  from  those  at  locations  used 
to  build  the  manpower  standard.  It  also  identifies  the  man-hour  impact 
caused  by  these  environmental  differences.  A  negative  deviation  is 
also  used  to  document  the  man-hour  impact  of  a  Fast  Payback  Capitol 
Investment  Program  (FASCAP)  on  a  work  center.  The  Statement 
of  Conditions  (SOC)  contained  in  an  Air  Force  Manpower  Standard 
(AFMS)  lists  the  environmental  conditions  that  impact  the  work  and 
enables  the  local  manager,  assisted  by  the  local  manpower  team, 
to  identify  the  basis  for  deviations  and  the  projected  impact. 

When  reviewing  requested  exceptions,  the  first  criteria  for 
evaluation  is  that  a  single  location  additive  exception  must 
exceed  11.18  man-hours  for  CONUS  locations  (Overseas 
locations  will  vary  depending  on  man-hour  availability 
factor).  If  a  requested  additive  exception  exceeds  the  11.18 
man-hours  the  backup  data  for  the  existing  standard  is 
researched  to  determine  if  the  exception  is  valid.  To  do  this, 
the  following  steps  are  taken: 

1.  The  date  that  the  additive  work  was  levied  upon  the  work 
center  is  checked  against  the  date  of  the  current  manpower 
standard.  Also,  the  additive  work  must  be  levied  by  MAJCOM 
or  higher  headquarters. 

2.  The  work  center  description  and  initial  task  list  are  reviewed 
to  determine  if  requested  additive  is  already  included  in  the 
standard. 

3.  The  measurement  method  used  to  develop  the  current 
standard  is  also  considered,  because  the  method  used  determines 
the  amount  of  detail  depicted  in  the  WCD.  No  matter  what 
measurement  method  is  used,  the  WCD  does  not  and  cannot 
specify  every  minute  or  exact  task  accomplished  by  the  work 
center. 

Hopefully  the  above  information  will  allow  base  level  personnel 
to  better  evaluate  potential  exceptions  to  Air  Force  Manpower 
Standards.  ® 
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AF  DATA  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  CENTER 


Director  of  Comptroller  Systems 

Col  Edmonds 

446-4181 

Associate  Director 

Mr  Foley 


Col  Edmonds 


Chief:  LTC  Hughes 
Financial  Systems  Div 

ACF/4374 


Chief:  Mrs.  Dunbrack 
Material  Systems  Div 

ACL/4333 


General  Accounting 
Systems  Branch 

ACFA/3496 
Chief:  Mr  Ford 


—General  Accounting 

&  Finance  System 

—Automated  Travel 


Supply  Systems 
Branch 

ACLA/4333 
Chief:  Mr  Ogletree 


-Standard  Base 
Supply 


Cost/Interface 

Systems  Branch 

ACFB/4201 

Chief:  Capt  Hatfield 


Medical  Material 

System  Branch 

ACLB/3&96 

Chief:  Mr  Reagan 


—Medical  Material 
Accounting  System 

—Aviation  Fuels 
Mgmt  Acctg  System 
—Stock  Fund  Report 


Mr  Foley 


Chief:  Maj  RoselllAV  926-3200 

AFAFC/AFDSDC  (AC)  Liaison  Office 

Comptroller  Systems  Dev  Div  AFAFC/XSD 


Chief:  Mr  Atwell 
Management  Sys  Div 

ACS/3531 

I 


Command  Systems 
Branch 

ACSA/4247 
Chief:  Mr  Spiga 


—Command 
Operating  Budget 
Submission  System 

—Accounting  & 

Budget  Distribution 

—Command  NAFMIS 

—Command-level 

Maintenance  Cost 

System 


Support  Systems 
Branch 

ASCB/3531 
Chief:  Mr  Kelly 


—Real  Property 
Industrial  Fund 

—Base 

Nonappropriated 

Funds  Mgmt  System 

(NAFMIS) 

—Appropriated  Fund 

System  (MWR) 


Budget  Systems 
Branch 

ACSC/4909 
Chief:  Mr  Ward 


—Command  Budget 

Automated  System 

(CBAS) 


Chief:  Maj  Naccari 
Pay  Systems  Div 

ACY/3300 


Civilian  Pay 
Branch 

ACYC/4501 
Chief:  Mr  Pine 


— AF  Standard 
Civilian  Pay  System 
— AF  Salary  Impact 


Military  Pay  Branch 

ACYM/3311 
'Chief:  Mr  Koerner 


-JUMPS 

—Maintenance  Cost 

System  (MCS) 

—Report  of 

Accounting  & 

Finance  Activities 
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3750TH  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  GROUP 


COMMANDER,  3750TH 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING  GROUP 

Col  G.L.  Stewart 


Col  G.L.  Stewart 


Chief 
Comptroller  Branch 

Maj  PS.  Wildermuth 
736-2098/6651 


Chief,  Training 
Development  Section 

Mr.  D.D.  Massie 


Budget  Officer 
Course 

Capt  C.W.  Davis 


Accounting  and  Finance 
Officer  Course 

Capt  J.F.  Young 


Air  Force 
Retrieval  Systems  Course 

Capt  J. W.  Senegal 


Secretary 
Mrs.  E.C.  Deming 


Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  Officer  Course 

Mr  W.A.  Raeke 


Comptroller  Staff 
Officer  Course 

Capt  J.S.  Goetz 


Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  Specialist  Course 

TSgt  M.  Cantu 


Financial  Management 
Specialist  Course 

TSgt  J. A.  Futral 


Financial 
Services  Course 

MSgt  R.L.  Lloyd 


Career  Development  Course 


The  Comptroller  Branch  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
writing  Career  Development  Courses  (CDCs)  for  the 
comptroller  career  field.  These  include  Air  Force  Specialty 
Codes  67251,  Financial  Management  Specialist;  67252, 
Financial  Services  Specialist;  67273,  Financial  Management 
Supervisor;  69150,  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
Specialist;  and  69170,  Cost  and  Management  Technician. 

The  constant  changes  that  are  an  inherent  part  of  our  field 
makes  development  of  CDCs  a  continuous  task.  The  lead 
time  for  writing  CDC  revisions  is  approximately  four 
months.  It  is  during  this  time  period  that  subject  matter 
experts  will  incorporate  the  many  changes  into  a  new 
manuscript  for  a  CDC. 

After  manuscripts  are  prepared  by  the  training  development 
writer  at  Sheppard  AFB,  they  are  forwarded  to  the  Extension 


Course  Institute  (ECI)  for  review,  editing,  and  publication. 
The  writers  are  in  frequent  contact  with  ECI  during  the 
review  and  editorial  process  to  ensure  the  publication  of  high 
quality  training  material. 

The  CDC  authors  also  participate  in  the  development  of 
Skill  Knowledge  Tests  (SKTs)  for  the  respective  specialties. 
Writers  are  members  of  the  teams  that  develop  these  tests 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Occupational  Measurement  Center 
at  Randolph  AFB,  TX. 

CDCs  are  written  to  include  career  field  items  on  the 
specialty  training  standard  (STS)  and  at  the  level  required 
by  the  STS.  The  SKT  is  also  written,  based  on  the  STS  and 
CDC.  With  this  knowledge,  CDC  writers  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  effect  the  training  material  they  write  has  on  individuals 
as  well  as  the  comptroller  field  and  the  Air  Force  as  a  whole. 


% 
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Professional  Military  Comptroller  School 


by  Col  (S)  James  Anderson— Ex-Deputy  Commandant 


Having  been  through  17  classes  and  1072  students,  I  had  become 
the  PMCS  doygen.  So,  with  PCS  orders  in  hand  for  Clark  AB, 
I  thought  it  an  opportune  time  for  reflection.  Hopefully,  for  those 
who  passed  through  Maxwell  early  in  my  tour,  this  will  serve  as 
reminiscence,  and  for  those  about  to  come— will  serve  as  an 
expectation  builder. 

The  PMCS  has  an  exciting  program.  The  curriculum  is  ever 
changing  to  offer  coverage  of  all  key  facets  of  comptrollership,  while 
incorporating  contemporary  topics  each  class.  PMCS  has  remained 
atune  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  discipline  and  attempts  to  blend 
a  program  that  includes  study  of  the  appropriate  social  sciences  to 
round  out  the  package. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  all  suggestions  for  curriculum  change 
received  through  Comptroller  channels  from  each  service.  Student 
feedback  from  the  in-course  nominal  group  technique,  the  end  of 
course  critique,  and  the  post  graduate  survey  are  carefully  analyzed. 
Suggestions  that  have  been  incorporated  include  an  additional 
speaker  to  address  the  subject  of  Soviet  economy,  a  representative 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  address  domestic  economic 
issues,  a  Congressional  staffer,  and  a  planner  from  JCS. 

All  students  now  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  seminar  at  PMCS. 
Approximately  one-half  of  each  class  give  auditorium  presentations 
in  addition  to  their  in-seminar  speeches.  The  student  athletic  program 
has  been  overwhelmingly  successful.  Participation  has  approximated 
99%  and  the  competition  for  the  Commandant's  Cup  is  keen.  The 
new  student  academic  recognition  program  has  also  been  highly 
competitive    with    each    seminar    vying    for    recognition 


as  "the  best." 

PMCS  is  especially  proud  of  its  Hotline  program.  Through  the 
use  of  an  amplified  conference  call,  the  technique  affords  access 
to  anyone— anywhere.  The  Project  Warrior  initiative  has  been  met 
with  a  threat  assessment  speaker,  some  excellent  "Soviet"  films 
and  even  a  computer  wargame  exercise  that  allows  student  teams 
a  "hands-on"  opportunity  to  simulate  decisions  that  require 
offensive  versus  defensive  weapons  systems.  Other  new  hands-on 
computer  retrieval  seminars  include  a  cost  modeling  problem  and 
a  linear  programming  exercise.  The  national  economic  model 
(XNBP),  a  long  time  PMCS  student  favorite,  has  been  updated  and 
remains  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

Probably  the  most  significant  innovation  was  the  field  trip  our 
last  class  made  to  the  Professional  Development  Institute  held  by 
the  American  Society  of  Military  Comptrollers  in  Atlanta.  What 
an  opportunity  for  those  lucky  65  students. 

Our  elective  program  has  been  expanded.  We've  added  optional 
films  every  morning  for  the  early  birds.  Each  day  starts  with  a 
10-minute  session  called  Commandant's  Time  where  administrative 
details  are  addressed  and  the  tone  for  the  day's  schedule  is  set.  The 
days  are  busy— but  rewarding.  The  evenings  are,  in  part,  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  next  day.  Social  activities  are  as  frequent  and 
as  varied  as  the  imaginations  of  the  student  officers  who  plan  them. 
All  in  all,  in  my  admittedly  biased  view,  the  Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School  affords  those  comptroller  managers  fortunate 
enough  to  be  selected  a  once-in-a-career  opportunity  that  few  other 
occupation  areas  offer.  I'm  proud  to  have  been  a  small  part. 


Faculty  of  the  PMCS,  Air  University 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 

Autovon  875-7441 


LTC  C.  Graham  Johnson, 
USA.  BS,  Auburn 
University;  MBA  Indiana 
University.  Major 

Background:  Finance; 
Comptroller. 


Maj  David  J.  Dunn.  USAF. 
BA,  Michigan  State 
University;  MBA,  Florida 
State  University.  Major 
Background:  Education, 
Data  Automation. 


Maj  Hugh  W.  Pacella,  II, 
USAF.  BA,  George 
Washington  University; 
MBA,  University  of  Utah. 
Major  Background:  Budget, 
Comptroller. 


Col  Norman  L.  Merritt,  BS, 
Cornell  University;  MS, 
AFIT.  Major  Background: 
Comptroller,  Cost  & 
Management  Analysis, 
Systems  Analysis,  Logistics 
Planning,  Civil  Engineering. 


Cdr  Bruce  M.  Dutton,  USN. 
BS,  Rensselear  Polytechnic 
Inst;  MS,  Naval  Post  Grad 
School;  MS,  USC.  Major 
Background:  Engr,  Sub 
Ops,  Comptrollership. 


Maj  Ralph  S.  Hilber,  USAF. 
BA,  North  Dakota  Univ;  MA 
California  State.  Major 
Background:  Cost,  Man- 
agement Analysis,  Budget, 
Comptroller. 


Maj  Benjamin  S.  Roth, 
USAF.  BSBA,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  MBA, 
Michigan  State  University; 
CPA,  Arkansas.  Major 
Background:  Audit. 


as 

> 


LTC  (S)  Charles  E. 
Daugherty,  USAF.  BS, 
McNeese  St  Univ,  Lake 
Charles,  LA;  MS,  USC; 
CPA.  Major  Background: 
Acctg  &  Budget. 


Maj  Robert  M.  Horn,  USAF. 
BS,  Univ  of  Colorado;  MBA, 
Univ  of  Texas,  San  Antonio. 
Major  Background:  Man- 
agement Analysis,  Budget, 
Audit. 


Capt  David  F.  Cortez, 
USAF.  BA,  Social 
Sciences,  Chapman 
College,  Orange,  California. 
Major  Background:  Budget. 
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PMCS  Graduates:  Class  83-C  Graduated  10  June  1983 


Their  names,  rank  and  "idea"  papers  are  listed  below. 


U.S.  Air  Force  (32) 


U.S.  Army  (20) 


Baldassari,  R.J.,  Maj— LD  54604A— On-the-Job  Training— Should 

the  Air  Staff's  Directorate  of  Budget  Implement  a  Formal  OJT 

Program 
Booker,  E.R.,  Jr,  Maj— LD  54605A— Personal  Financial  Management 

Program— Who  Should  Do  It? 
Botta,  J.E.,  Maj— LD  54606A— Base  Operating  Support  (BOS)— 

Link  to  Readiness 
Bridges,  C.G.,  Maj— LD  54607A— A  Package  Approach  to  Operation 

and  Maintenance  Budgeting 
Broske,  P.P.,  Mr— LD  54608A— Alternatives  to  the  Current  PPBS 
Buchwald,  J.M.,  Capt— LD  5461 0A— Lessons  Learned  in  Funding 

the  Phase  IV  Program 
Dias,  J.,  Mr— LD  5461 3A— ADP  Policy/Management  Improvement 

Initiatives  for  the  Eighties 
Dion,  F.E.,  Jr,  Mr— LD  5461 4A— Data  Element  Standardization 
Douville,   D.E.,   LTC— LD   5461 5A— Can   Management  Analysis 

Survive  Information  Resource  Management? 
Huegel,  P.D.,  Maj— LD  54622A— Counting  Beans  in  a  Five-Sided 

Jar 
Kramer,  W.E.,  Mr— LD  54626A— Billing  for  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Langlois,  R.J.,  Col— LD  54628A—  The  Air  Force  Report  of  Survey 

System 
Leet,  J.,  Ms— (Developed  a  Seminar) 

Moss,  R.F.,  Mr— LD  54633A— Information  Center  for  End-Users 
Mulienax,  L.W.,  Mr— LD  54634A— Implementation  of  OMB  Circular 

A-123  at  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 
Petregal,   G.N.,   LTC— LD  54637A— Microcomputers  within   the 

Department  of  Defense 
Rice,  B.,  Mr— LD  54639A— Improving  Management  of  O&M  Funds 
Rider,  J.E.,  Mr— LD  54640A— Programming  and  Budgeting  within 

PPBS 
Rosell,    D.L.,    Maj— LD    5464 1  A— Organizing    to   Achieve   AF 

Comptroller  Systems  Architecture  Goals 
Schubert,   R.S.,   Ms— LD   54646A— AFLC  Dilemma  in   Funding 

for  Certain  In-Service  Engineering  Tasks 
Semple,  R.L.,  Mr— LD  54647A— Are  Auditors  Functional  Experts? 
Smith,  R.L.,  LTC— LD  54649A— Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board: 

Who  Carries  the  Standard  Now? 
Svoboda,  L.Z.,  Col— LD  54651  A— USAF,  Automation  Leader?  Then 

Change  the  Regs! 
Tuttle,    L.E.,    Maj— LD    54654A— Exceptional   Management:  A 

Legacy  We  Must  Develop 
Venis,  J.E.,  Mr— LD  54656A— Program  Objective  Memorandum 

Prioritization— View  from  the  Product  Division 
Wein,   R.H.,   Maj— LD   54657A— Improving  Costs  by  Air  Force 

Specialty 
Welty,  G.D.,  Mr— LD  54658A— Budgeting  at  an  Air  Force  Systems 

Command  Test  and  Evaluation  Facility 
Wildermuth,  P.S.,  Maj— LD  54659A— USAF  Comptroller  Technical 

Training  and  Functional  Management  Interaction 
Wrede,  B.L.,  Mr— LD  54662A— The  Commanders  Audit  Program— 

A  Better  Alternative  to  Internal  Reviewers 
Wright,    C.W.,    Ms— LD    54663 A— Comptroller   Civilian    Career 

Management  Program:  An  Assessment  of  the  Use  of  CPAS 

Ratings  as  a  Ranking  Criteria 
Wright,  W.H.,  LTC— LD  54664A— Pro viding  Unit  Commanders  with 

a  Better  Understanding  of  the  Report  of  Survey  System 
Zersen,  W.F.H.,  Col— LD  54665A— Is  a  Space  Appropriation  Needed 

Now? 


To  obtain  microfiche  copies  of  Idea  Papers  write  to: 

Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information  Exchange 

Attn:  DRXMC-D 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

AUTOVON:  687-4546  or  687-3570 

Include  the  Logistics  Document  Number  (LD)  in 
your  request. 


Agee,  J.H.,  Mr— LD  54601  A—  The  Automated  Personnel  Accounting, 

Cost,  History,  Estimating  System 
Baetcke,  D.A.,  LTC— LD  54603A— Logistics  Planning  Problems 
Bryant,  J.T.,   III,  LTC— LD  54609A— Management  of  Full-Time 

Support 
Davis,  G.C.,  LTC— LD  5461 2 A— Managing  Force  Modernization 

on  a  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  Installation 
Finical,    W.D.,    Maj— LD    54616A— Health    Care    Productivity 

Improvement 
Hacker,    L.M.,    LTC— LD   5461 9A—  Toward  Individual  Financial 

ft  s  3  din  gss 
Heard,    J.D.,    LTC— LD    54620A— Comptroller   Management— 

A  Tri-Service  View 
Johnson,  L.A.,  LTC— LD  54623A— Shared  Savings  as  an  Incentive 
Kiefer,  M.M.,  Mr— LD  54625  A— MA  COM  Programming— Coping 

with  the  Information  Explosion 
Laroche,    J. J.,    LTC— LD    54627 A— Mission   Area    Analysis— 

/  p#'c  7*3 /f6  3  F^G-Look 
Lawson,  M.G.,  Mr— LD  54629A— Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Audit 

Reports 
Michel,  J.C.,  Ms— LD  54632A— Planning  and  Programming  for 

Army  Automation  Management  Information  System 
Oder,   J.E.,    LTC— LD   54635A— Financial  Management  at  the 

Grass-Roots  Level 
Sakalaucks,    H.F.,    Mr— LD    54643A— Force    Modernization- 
Improving  Resource  Management 
Sarrazin,  E.J.,  Mr— LD  54644A— A  General  Concept  for  Incorporating 

Work  Measurement  Standards  in  the  Army  Program  and 

Budget  Process 
Sasaki,  R.N.,  LTC— LD  54645A— Force  Modernization  Training 
Slayman,  S.H.,  Ms— LD  54648A— Army  Finance  and  Accounting 

Offices  are  Overaudited 
Suttles,    S.R.,    Mr— LD    54650A— Research    and    Development 

Productivity  Management 
Thompson,  E.H.,  Maj— LD  54652A— Force  Modernization  Program 

2  Mission  Problem 
Wissel,  E.J.,  Mr— LD  54660A— Cost/Effectiveness:  It's  not  a  Bad 

Work— Really 


U.S.  Navy  &  Marine  Corps  (11) 

Ariail,  J.L.,  Jr,  Mr— LD  54602A— Improvements  Needed  in  the 

Ultimate  IDA  Accounting  System 
Darling,  D.A.,  Capt— LD  5461 1  A— Civilian  Labor  and  Civilian  Pay 

—There  has  to  be  a  Better  Way 
Gaudi,  R.D.,  CDR— LD  54617 A— Utilization  of  Navy  Unrestricted 

Line  Officers  as  Installation  Comptrollers 
Gleisberg,  R.E.,  LTC— LD  5461 8A— The  Defense  Department's 

Titantic  Cruise  into  the  Unchartered  Waters  of  Information 

ProcGSSors 
Hucks,  J.E.,  Mr— LD  54621  A— Morale,   Welfare  and  Recreation 

Activities:  Can  They  ever  be  Self-Sufficient 
Jones,  D.W.,  LCDR— LD  54624A— Resource  Improvements  in  the 

Military  Personnel  Navy  (MPN)  Appropriation 
Peno,  R.,  Capt— LD  54636A— Weapon  Systems  Management 
Petroski,   J.W.,    LCDR— LD   54638A— Improving   Medical   Care 

Through  Efficiency  Review 
Ryland,  S.L.,  Mr— LD  54642A— Abolishment  of  Stabilized  Rates 

at  Naval  Industrial  Funded  Research  and  Development  Centers 
Torok,  S.J.,  Ms— LD  54653A— Prompt  Payment  Act— Making  it  Work 
Wouters,  L.L.,  Mr— LD  54661  A— Automation  in  1990 


Defense  Logistics  Agency  (1) 


Vaughn,    D.,    Ms— LD   54655A— DLA    Budget  Analyst    Training 
Plan 
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The  Comptroller  Career  Management  Team 


by  Capt  Bill  Pazeretsky 


The  Comptroller  Career  Management  Team  (CCMT)  has  a  new 
member  on  board.  Maj  Ron  Baldassari  is  the  new  team  chief.  He 
replaces  LTC  Bill  Edwards,  who  is  assigned  as  Chief,  Financial 
Management  Branch,  Headquarters  Republic  of  Korea/US 
Combined  Forces  Command.  Maj  Baldassari's  previous  assignment 
was  with  the  Air  Staffs  Directorate  of  Budget. 


•     Highest  academic  education: 

•  24  have  a  Master's  Degree 

•  4  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree 

Our  congratulations  to  the  Comptroller  major  selectees. 


CY  83  Major  Promotion  Results 

Results  of  the  CY  83  Major's  Board  reached  the  field  in  mid- 
July.  The  Comptroller  career  field  had  29  officers  selected  for  major 
with  a  breakout  as  follows: 

•  26  of  39  first-time  eligibles 

•  2  with  previous  deferment 

•  1  selected  "below-the-zone" 

Comptroller  selection  rate  (first-time  eligible)  was  66.7%  versus 
the  board  average  of  77%.  Our  selection  rate  for  all  personnel  in 
the  primary  zone  (28  of  60)  was  46%  versus  the  overall  board 
average  of  58.3%. 

Individual's  performance  potential  is  the  vital  part  of  the  selection 
process.  When  determining  promotions,  job  performance  as 
referenced  in  OER's,  along  with  indicators  of  future  leadership  and 
management  potential,  are  assessed.  Some  collateral  characteristics 
of  the  first-time  eligibles  selected  are: 

*  Level  of  assignment  when  selected: 

•  6  at  Separate  Operating  Agency 

•  6  at  Major  Command  Headquarters 

•  S  at  Wing/Base 

•  10  at  other  locations 

•  Highest  Professional  Military  Education  (PME): 

•  18  have  ISS  and  SOS 

•  9  have  SOS  only 

•  1  has  no  PME 


AF  Form  90 

The  AF  Form  90  is  a  vital  link  between  you  and  the  Comptrollei 
Career  Management  Team  (CCMT).  When  used  with  the  Individual 
Comptroller  Career  Development  Plan,  it  provides  the  CCMT  ar 
effective  tool  for  working  future  assignments.  Here  are  some  items 
to  think  about: 

•  Outdated  AF  Form  90s  that  indicate  volunteer  status  can 
cause  you  to  be  placed  on  assignment  overseas,  or  to  a  Special 
Duty  Assignment  (SDA),  even  though  you  have  since  changed 
your  mind. 

•  If  you  want  to  volunteer  for  an  overseas  assignment  or  SDA, 
but  want  it  two  or  three  years  down  the  line,  be  sure  you  state 
this  on  the  Form  90— otherwise  you  may  be  put  on  assignment 
before  then. 

•  If  no  Form  90  is  on  file,  the  CCMT  cannot  determine  what 
you  really  want  to  do.  Pending  your  qualifications,  you  may  be 
selected  for  an  assignment  which  does  not  consider  your  personal 
desires. 

Review  your  current  AF  Form  90,  think  about  where  you  wan 
to  go  and  what  you  want  to  do,  then  submit  an  updated  form  t( 
your  CBPO.  Two  to  three  weeks  after  submitting  the  form,  yoi 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  PDS  input  from  the  CBPO.  If  you  don't 
go  see  them  to  make  sure  the  information  has  been  entered  in  th< 
system. 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  your  future,  and  want  some  inpu 
into  where  you're  headed— Keep  your  AF  Form  90  and  Career  Plai 
current. 


CCMT  Team 
Autovon  487-5031 
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Capt  Bill  Pazeretsky  is  a 
Career  Management  Staff 
Officer.  He  has  a 
Bachelor's  degree  from 
Troy  State  University.  His 
major  background  in  the 
Comptroller  field  is  in 
Acquisition  Budget. 


Major  Ron  Baldassari  is 
Team  Chief.  He  has  a 
Master's  degree  from  Ball 
State  University.  Back- 
ground: Budget,  Manage- 
ment Analysis,  and 
Communications. 


SSgt  Jeff  Hangen  is  Chief, 
Management  Analysis,  and 
Auditor  Enlisted  Resource 
Management.  He  served 
earlier  at  the  Pentagon  and 
as  the  NCOIC,  Rated 
Supplement  Management, 
HQ  AFMPC. 


Capt  Glenn  Harrison  is 
Career  Management  Staff 
Officer.  He  has  a  Master's 
degree  from  Mississippi 
State  Univ.  Background: 
Accounting  &  Finance. 


SrA  Lisa  Rhodd  is  the 
Personnel  Assistant  to  the 
Comptroller  Career  Man- 
agement Team  .  This  is  her 
first  assignment  after 
graduation  from  the 
Personnel  Technical 
Training  School. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Comptroller  Plans  Group 


by  Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 


Autovon  227-9992 


AC  90  Seminar 

The  Project  AC  90  document,  published  in  January  1983, 
provided  a  long-range  view  of  comptrollership  and  set  the  stage 
for  a  continuing  future-oriented  dialogue.  Building  upon  Project 
AC  90,  Lt  Gen  Browning  is  sponsoring  an  AC  90  Seminar  to  further 
develop  ideas,  concepts  and  programs  which  will  enhance  the 
Comptroller's  mission  support  role  in  the  1990s  and  beyond.  The 
seminar  will  be  held  at  the  Professional  Military  Comptroller  School 
facilities  at  Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  from  3—7  October  1983. 
Participation  will  include  representatives  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  General  Accounting  Office,  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Financial  Management,  Air  Force, 
industry  and  academia.  Through  guest  speaker  lectures,  discussions, 
and  panel  deliberations,  participants  will  consider  new  directions 
for  Air  Force  Comptrollership.  The  panel  reports  will  form  the  basis 
of  a  revised  Project  AC  90  document  which  will  be  published  in 
January  1984. 


Officer  Career  Development 

By  now  you  should  have  the  revised  (July  1983)  edition  of  the 
Comptroller  Officer  Career  Development  Guide  available.  In  this 
new  edition,  you  will  find  expanded  information  on  officer  career 
development,  a  simplified  (one  page)  individual  career  plan  which 
becomes  an  attachment  to  the  AF  Form  90,  and  a  new  section  on 
career  counseling  for  supervisors.  Please  use  this  revised  guide  when 
developing/revising  your  Individual  Officer  Career  Development 
Plan. 


Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology's 
Education  with  Industry  (EWI)  Program 

EWI  is  designed  to  provide  mid-career  officers  an  opportunity 
to  study  industries'  organizations,  management,  and  technologies. 
There  are  many  learning  opportunities  that  exist  through  the  EWI 
program.  A  few  of  these  include:  profitability  analysis  for  a  major 
corporation,  developing  a  new  financial  accounting  system,  working 
with  parametric  cost  estimating  and  software  modeling  techniques, 
and  working  with  a  major  bank  on  risk  evaluation.  The  knowledge 
gained  through  the  EWI  program  can  then  be  applied  within  an 
officer's  Air  Force  career  specialty.  The  EWI  program  currently 
has  one  cost  analysis  and  four  financial  management  positions.  They 
are  with  Northrop,  Martin-Marietta,  Eastern  Airlines,  National  Data 
Corporation,  and  Republic  National  Bank.  Officers  interested  in 
applying  for  this  unique  educational  opportunity  should  consult 
AFM  50-5,  USAF  Formal  Schools  Catalog  for  the  application 


procedures.  For  more  information  call  your  education  office  or 
Major  Lyle  Easley,  EWI  Program  Manager,  Autovon  785-3151. 

Comptroller  Training  Program 

Discussions  at  the  February  1983  Executive  Session  surfaced  some 
concerns  with  our  Comptroller  training  program.  These  concerns 
were  further  substantiated  by  the  1982  LMDC  Organizational 
Assessment  Statement.  As  a  result,  in  April  1983  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Air  Force  directed  the  Major  Command  (MAJCOM) 
Comptrollers  to  undertake  a  review  of  their  OJT  program  and 
provide  a  report  of  their  findings. 

MAJCOM  Comptrollers  were  asked  to  address  two  areas  in 
particular:  the  results  of  unit  OJT  inspections  and  trainer/trainee 
assessments  of  the  OJT  program.  Overall,  the  large  majority  of  MEI 
and  Staff  Assistance  Visit  OJT  inspections  were  rated  satisfactory 
or  excellent,  with  a  few  outstandings.  Several  commands  caveated 
inspection  results  by  pointing  out  that  OJT  inspections  are 
compliance-oriented,  focusing  on  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  documentation,  as  opposed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  training. 
The  trainer/trainee  assessments  consistently  identified  two 
continuing  problems.  First,  additional  duties  and  manpower 
shortages  do  not  leave  the  trainee  with  sufficient  time  to  accomplish 
the  necessary  training.  If  the  trainee  does  break  away  from  his  daily 
job  for  some  training,  then  he/she  is  so  inundated  with  a  backlog 
of  work  that  morale  suffers.  Second,  the  AFSC  merger  has  caused 
the  ten  volume,  7-level  CDCs  to  be  too  broad  and  extensive,  and 
a  majority  of  trainees  feel  that  they  cannot  gain  enough  experience 
to  cover  all  required  areas. 

Accounting  and  Finance  functional  areas  reported  extensive  use 
of  cross-utilization  for  training  purposes,  and  stated  that  the  training 
aids  provided  by  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  were 
very  helpful.  On  the  negative  side,  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
supervisory  level  cross-trainees  with  no  previous  experience  who 
are  unable  to  provide  adequate  training  to  subordinates.  Within 
Budget,  the  AFSC  merger  has  had  a  particular  negative  impact  on 
OJT.  A  "desk  top"  training  package  could  help  overcome  this 
problem.  For  Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  the  training  program 
seems  to  be  on  an  upswing  from  previous  years.  Assistance  provided 
by  the  AF/ACM  Field  Support  Branch  has  been  a  positive  factor 
in  providing  better  training. 

While  the  increased  use  of  "desk  top"  training  aids,  MAJCOM 
workshops,  and  Mobile  Training  Teams  would  be  positive 
improvements  in  a  Comptroller  training  program,  the  most 
important  issue  is  the  need  for  increased  management  attention.  The 
results  of  a  February  1983  Functional  Management  Inspection  at 
Strategic  Air  Command  stated,  Without  exception,  the  quality  of 
OJT  programs  was  directly  proportional  to  the  support  and  personal 
interest  provided  by  commanders  and  supervisors  at  all  levels. 
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Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 


by  CMSgt  Elmer  L.  Barnes 


Autovon  225-0162 


Comptroller  Enlisted  Career  Development  Guide 


I'd  really  like  to  enhance  my  career  and  get  promoted  but, 

I  can 't  because Sound  familiar?  There  are  as  many  good 

reasons  (excuses??)  for  not  pursuing  career  development  as  there 
are  people.  As  you  well  know,  career  development  doesn't  just 
happen;  it  is  the  result  of  a  personal  commitment  that  begins 
the  moment  an  individual  comes  into  the  Air  Force  or  enters 
a  new  career  field  (job)  and  continues  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  individual's  career. 

Career  development  is  hard  work!  Doing  the  best  possible 
job,  regardless  of  the  task,  is  a  critical  element  to  a  successful 
career  and  advancement  through  the  ranks.  However,  one  can't 
continue  to  be  the  best  at  his/her  job  if  he/she  fails  to  stay  current 
with  the  latest  techniques  and  changes  affecting  the  job  and 
profession.  In  most  cases,  this  means  attending  professional 
military  education  and  formal  training  schools,  pursuing  off- 
duty  courses  and  moving  to  new  assignments  which  will  broaden 
experience  and  background.  It  also  means  establishing  a  plan 
for  career  developmment— constant  assessment  and  adjustment 
throughout  our  careers.  A  successful  plan  includes  realistic  goals 
and  milestones,  including  being  in  the  right  job  with  the  right 
qualifications  (or  means  to  get  them)  and  a  constant  series  of 
steps  to  improve  both  the  person  and  the  job  performance.  What 
is:  The  right  job?  The  right  training?  The  right  time  to  move? 
There  are  no  easy  answers.  What  is  right  for  one  won't  fit 
everyone  else;  but,  there  are  some  clues.  First,  sit  down  and 
decide  where  you  want  to  be  in  two  years,  four  years,  eight 
years,  etc.  Next,  outline  what  you  think  needs  to  be  done. 

During  the  week  of  1 1—15  April  1983,  at  Kirtland  AFB,  NM, 
a  group  of  select  NCOs,  ranging  in  grade  from  E-3  Sergeant 
to  CMSgt,  worked  up  a  draft  form  of  the  Comptroller  Enlisted 
Career  Development  Guide  which  has  been  coordinated  in  the 
commands.  The  guide  features  model  paths  for  the  Financial 
Management  (672XX)  and  Cost  &  Management  Analysis 
(691XX)  career  fields.  It  also  features  such  points  as:  technical 
training,  on-the-job  training,  career  development  training, 
professional  military  education,  promotion  phase  points ,  career 
planning,  and  career  counseling. 

It  does  not  discuss  career  development  information  already 
published  from  other  sources  outside  the  Comptroller  discipline 
such  as: 


AFR  35-1,  Military  Personnel  Classification  Policy.  This 
regulation  states  the  policy  on  personnel  and  related  actions  for 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  airmen.  These  policies  apply  equally 
to  military  personnel  on  active  duty,  USAF  Reserve  personnel  not 


on  active  duty,  and  ANG,  unless  a  modification  or  exception  is 
specifically  authorized. 

AFR  35-8,  Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Testing  System.  This 
regulation  sets  up  Air  Force  policy  for  all  testing  instruments  used 
in  the  Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Testing  System.  It  prescribes 
methods,  techniques,  and  procedures  to  administer,  process,  and 
control  tests. 

AFR  39-1,  Airman  Classification.  This  regulation  establishes  the 
occupational  structure  of  the  Air  Force  Airman  Force.  The 
occupational  structure  is  planned  to  be  flexible  enough  to  permit 
airmen  to  specialize  and  develop  their  skills  and  abilities,  while 
allowing  the  Air  Force  to  meet  changing  mission  requirements. 

AFR  39-6,  The  Enlisted  Organization.  This  regulation  defines  the 
Enlisted  Force  Organization,  the  responsibilities  of  all  Air  Force 
enlisted  members  and  is  designed  to  help  all  individuals  determine 
the  benefits  that  accrue  as  members  of  the  Air  Force. 

AFP  39-8,  Weighted  Airman  Promotion  (WAPS)  Study  Reference 
List.  This  pamphlet  identifies  study  references  for  enlisted  personnel 
preparing  for  PFES  and  SKTS  under  WAPS,  as  well  as  for  the  USAF 
Supervisor's  Examination. 

AFR  39-11,  Airman  Assignments.  This  publication  governs  the 
assignments  of  airmen  to  and  between  commands  and  installations 
in  the  Air  Force.  It  applies  to  all  airmen  on  extended  active  duty. 

AFP  39-19,  Enlisted  Career  Planning.  This  pamphlet  provides 
general  information  pertaining  to  the  Air  Force  on  such  subjects  as 
money,  bonuses,  promotion  opportunities,  retirement,  education, 
medical  care,  housing,  commissary,  and  more. 

AFR  39-29,  Promotion  of  Airmen.  This  regulation  provides 
guidance  and  sets  forth  rules  for  the  selection  and  promotion  of  airmen 
on  active  duty. 

There  are  two  key  elements  essential  to  achieving  individual  caree 
goals.  The  first  element  is  an  active  participation  of  the  superviso 
in  the  career  development  and  counseling  process.  Supervisors  mus 
be  involved  in  developing  the  time  potential  of  their  subordinates 
The  second  element  rests  with  the  individual— solid  performance 
initiative,  motivation,  and  eagerness  to  reach  out  and  take  a  persona 
interest  in  mission  requirements,  performance,  setting  career  goal 
and  organizational  involvement.  It  is  individual  performance  ii 
meeting  demanding  mission  requirements  that  ultimately  leads  ti 
fulfilled  career  goal  operations. 

By  now  you  should  have  received  the  guide.  I  encourage  eacl 
person  to  read  it  and  begin  to  develop  a  model  path  for  your  Ai 
Force  career. 


# 
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Mr  Rodney  H.  Miller  (GM-15)  is  Assistant 
Deputy  Auditor  General,  with  his  office 
located  at  the  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 


Air  Force  Audit  Agency 


Adams,   Jerry   H., 
Bowden,  Jimmy  L, 
Brandisi,  Richard  J., 
Clifford,  Albert  C, 


to  GS-12;  Kelly  AFB 
to  GM-14;  Norton  AFB 
to  GS-12;  McGuire  AFB 
to  GS-12;   Luke  AFB 


Collins,  James  H.,  to  GS-12;  Andrews  AFB 
Connolly,  William  F.,  to  GS-12;  Hanscom 

AFB 
Coulston,  B.  Margetta,  to  GS-12;  Kelly  AFB 
Dean,  Warren,  to  GS-12;  McClellan  AFB 
Douglas,  Susan,  to  GS-12;  Wright-Patterson 

AFB 
Fraczak,  David  M.,  to  GS-12;  Plattsburgh 

AFB 
Griffith,  Byron  J.,  to  GS-14;  Norton  AFB 
Holder,  James  R.,  to  GS-12;  Castle  AFB 
Kuklok,  Michael  R.,  to  GS-12;  Grand  Forks 

AFB 
Miles,  Charles  E.,  GS-12;  Clark  AFB 
Nugent,  James  M.,  to  GM-14;  Norton  AFB 
Often,  Robert  W.,  to  GM-13;  Torrejon  AFB 
Palaza,  Charles  L,  to  GM-13;  Norton  AFB 
Raube,  James  D.,  to  GM-13;  Upper  Heyford 

RAF 
Rhoades,  William  D.,  to  GM-13;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Richards,  John  A.,  to  GS-12;  Ramstein  AB 
Rollyson,  Michael  S.,  to  GS-12;  Rhein  Main 

AB 
Stephenson,  James  M.,  to  GS-12;  Seymour- 
Johnson  AFB 
Tolle,    Barry   P.,   GS-12;    McClellan   AFB 
Weiler,  Frank  J.,  to  GS-12;  Homestead  AFB 
Zinan,  Mark  A.,  to  GS-12;  Hanscom  AFB 


Air  Force  Logistics  Command 


Adams,  Patricia,  to  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ACM 
Hagel,  Edward  F.,  to  GM-13;  SA-ALC/ACFS 
Hilliard,  Edward  C,  to  GM-14;  WR-ALC/ACF 
Hixenbaugh,   Edward   M.,   to  GS-12;   HQ 

AFLC/ACMM 
Huron,  Joe,  to  GS-12;  SA-ALC/ACA 
Jones,  Ethel  L,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACMAA 
Kahn,  Dennis,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACFMM 
Koors,  David  W.,  to  GM-14;  2750  ABW/ACI 
Rhodes,    Conrad    L,    to    SMSgt;    HQ 

AFLC/ACFF 
Schilling,  Roger,  to  GS-12;  SA-ALC/ACFQ 
Sibley,  Archie  L,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  AFLC/ACE 


Space  Command 


Lalonde,  Joseph  F.,  to  SMSgt;  Thule  AB,  GL 
Marang,  Larry  W.,  to  Maj;  Woomera  AS,  AT 


Air  Force  Systems  Command 


Carignan,  Dennis,  to  GM-14;  ESD/ACBP 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Chapman,  James,  to  GS-12;  ESD/SCW-1 P, 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Daisy,     John,     to    GS-12;     ESD/FA.X, 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
England,  Bobby  E.,  to  GS-12;  ESMC/ACM, 

Patrick  AFB,  FL 
Hancock,    Brian,    to    GS-12;    ESD/ACCI, 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Hedstrom,   Sally,   to   GS-12;    ESD/ACFC, 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Hoar,  Terry,  to  GS-12;  ESD/ACBF,  Hanscom 

AFB,  MA 
Levesque,    Louis    E.,    to    CMSgt;    HQ 

AFSC/ACF 
Quigley,  Connie,  to  GM-13;  WSMC/ACB, 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA 
Saikevicz,  Donna,  to  GS-13;  ESD/ACBP, 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Thompson,  Robert,  to  GS-13;  ESD/ACCE; 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 


US  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Bailey,  Jack  L.,  to  Maj;  HQ  USAFE/ACB 
Corbbitt,  Carl  S.,  to  SMSgt;  Zaragoza  AB,  SP 
Foley,  Peter  H.,  to  CMSgt;  Zweibruecken  AB, 

GE 
Henderson,  James  R.,  to  SMSgt;  Incirlik  Instl, 

TK 
Lynde,  Neva  J.,  to  Maj;  Ramstein  AB,  GE 
Schmidt,    Rebecca    L.,    to    Maj;    HQ 

USAFE/ACM 
Schmidt,  Stephen,  to  SMSgt;  Aviano  AB,  IT 


Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Andrews,  Sylvia  F.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/MO 
Banigan,  Michael  C,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/CP 
Baugh,  Jean  Ann,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Bennett,  Robert  M.,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/TC 
Biersack,  Kevin  J.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/MP 
Brackle,  Richard  C,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Donnell,  Stephen,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/TC 
Forgie,  Beth  Ann,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/CW 
Harzman,  Ken  O.,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/CW 
Johnson,  Mary  Jean,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Loyd,  Michael  L,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Marcello,  Alphonse,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AJ 
Marler,  Kenneth  E.,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/AJ 
McCain,  Ernest  R.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AJ 
McCann,  Joan  C,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AC 
Moll,    Roberto   J.,    to   GM-14;    AFAFC/JA 


Ormond,  William  A.,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/TC 
Sawyer,  Thomas  V.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/CP 
Sowa,  Shirley  M.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/XS 
Stanton,  William  E.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/XS 
Stephenson,  Richard,  to  CMSgt;  AFAFC/DO 
Valdez,  Daniel  A.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/RP 
Yost,  Marianne  D.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 


Military  Airlift  Command 


Hart,  Bertram  J.,  to  GS-12;  317  TAW/AC 
McCants,  Gay  R.,  to  GS-12;  437  MAW/ACB 
Noblitt,  Terry  L,  to  GS-12;  HQ  MAC/ACMI 
Orosco,    George    T.,    to    SMSgt;    314 

TAW/ACFP 
Parsons,    McKeith    O.,    to    GS-12;    HQ 

MAC/ACIAC 
Turner,  James  P.,  Jr,  to  SMSgt;  437  MAW 


Pacific  Air  Forces 


HQ  PACAF/ACDI 
to    CMSgt;    HQ 


Kearns,  Donn  K.,  to  Maj 
Magnotta,    James   J., 

PACAF/ACMI 
Price,  Leonora  R.,  to  GS-12;  Yokota  AB,  JA 
Taylor,  George  E.,  to  Maj;  HQ  PACAF/ACFF 


Strategic  Air  Command 


Adams,  John  R.,  to  Maj;  HQ  SAC/ACB 
Bennett,  Earl  G.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  SAC/ACB 
Doran,   Michael  V.,  to  SMSgt;  Seymour- 

Johnson/ACR 
Howell,  Robert  T.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  SAC/ACF 
Peters,  John  E.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  SAC/ACF 
Pflueger,  Daniel  W.,  to  Maj;  HQ  SAC/ACB 
Wright,  George  J.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  SAC/ACF 


Tactical  Air  Command 


Bailey,  William  F.,  to  GS-12;  832  AD/ACF 
Martin,  L.  E.,  to  GS-12;  836  AD/ACF 
Milam,  Jerry  L.,  to  CMSgt;  832  AD/ACF 
Tipton,  Joan  G.,  to  GS-12;  363  TFW/ACB 
Young,  Robert  L,  to  SMSgt;  347  TFW/ACF 


AF  Office  of 
Special  Investigations 

Sutton,    Jeanne    C,    to    Maj;    AFOSI/AC 


i  i 
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Air  Training  Command 

Cheatham,   Howard,  to  SMSgt;  Lackland 

AFB/ACF 
Cline,  Ursel  T.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  ATC/ACFF 
Gladden,    Elmo,    to    SMSgt;    Lackland 

AFB/ACF 
King,    Patricia    S.,    to    GS-12;    Keesler 

AFB/ACM 
Koerner,  William,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  ATC/ACX 
Torrez,    Eleazar,    to    SMSgt;    Lackland 

AFB/ACF 
Webster,    Roy    M.,    Jr,    to    SMSgt;    HQ 

ATC/ACFS 
Williams,  Kenneth  D.,  to  GS-12;  Columbus 

AFB/ACF 


AF  Technical  Applications  Center 

Young,  James  O.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  AFTAC 


Alaskan  Air  Command 


Kruger,  Katherine  M.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AAC 
Ponsford,   Michael   R.,   to   Maj;   HQ  AAC 


AF  Communications  Command 


Mitchell,    Donald    R.,    to    GM-13;    HQ 
AFCC/ACF 


Electronic  Security  Command 

McFarland,    Richard    D.,    to   SMSgt;    HQ 
ESC/ACB 


HQ  USAF 


Danko,  Bernadette  M.,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBQ. 
Engbers,  Stephen  K.,  to  Maj;  AF/ACBE 
Stuart,    Richard,    to   GS-14;    AF/ACBMC 


Air  Force  Reserve 


Collier,    Lawrence    A. 
AFRES/ACF 


to    GM-13;    HC 


US  Air  Force  Academy 

Flowers,  Thomas  C,  to  SMSgt;  USAFA/AC 
Tell,  Thomas  E.,  to  CMSgt;  USAFA/AC 
Walter,   Gary   L,   to   SMSgt;    USAFA/AC 


RETIREMENTS 


0- 


Mr  Bentz 


Col  Cheney 


Col  Corrigan 


Col  McHugh  Col  Willingham 


Mr  Richard  Bentz  (GM-15)  was  Chief,  Fiscal  Analysis,  Directorate 
of  Budget,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C.  (27 years 
of  service). 

Col  Dyek  Boles  was  Chief,  Programs  Office,  Directorate  of  Budget, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C.  (23  years  of  service). 

Col  Donald  H.  Bott  was  Deputy  Director  of  the  Security  Assistance 
Accounting  Center  (AFAFC),  Denver,  CO  (29  years  of  service).  (No 
photo  available.) 

Col  Joseph  H.  Cheney  was  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 


Comptroller,  Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Command,  Offutt  AFB,  Nl 
(over  30  years  of  service). 

Col  William  J.  Corrigan  was  Director  of  Military  Pay  Operation 
(AFAFC),  Denver,  CO  (27  years  of  service). 

Col  Thomas  B.  McHugh  was  Comptroller,  Aeronautical  System 
Division  (ASD),  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (28  years  of  service). 

Col  Larry  A.  Willingham  was  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptrollei 
Headquarters  Alaskan  Air  Command,  Elmendorf  AFB,  AK  (24  year 
of  service). 


Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Amason,  William,  TSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Berkland,  Thomas  W.;  AFAFC/XS 
Brown,  Thomas  E.,  Jr,  CMSgt;  AFAFC/JA 
Brunell,  Beaulah  M.;  AFAFC/AC 
Duniphan,  B.  Elwin;  AFAFC/FS 
Dyes,  William  D.;  AFAFC/AJ 
Flannigan,  John  A.;  AFAFC/AJ 


Gagnon,  William,  MSgt;  AFAFC/AJ 
Gibbons,  George  P.;  AFAFC/RP 
Grams,  Shirley  J.;  AFAFC/RP 
Henderson,  Phyllis;  AFAFC/TC 
Hopes,  Lula  Jayne;  AFAFC/RP 
Karch,  Stephen  C,  LTC;  AFAFC/FS 
Lovell,  Joseph  B.,  LTC;  AFAFC/XS 
Neblett,  Jessie  G.;  AFAFC/AD 
Phipps,  William  C;  AFAFC/XS 
Remmert,  Edwin  J.,  CMSgt;  AFAFC/CMS 


Robinson,  Beverly  J.;  AFAFC/RM 
Russell,  Esther  C;  AFAFC/XS 
Russell,  Jean  L.;  AFAFC/RP 
Shipp,  Lovia  L;  AFAFC/AJ 
Shuler,  Benjamin  F.,  MSgt;  AFAFC/XS 
Wagner,  William  J.;  AFAFC/AJ 
Weddle,  John  M.;  AFAFC/AJ 
West,  Robert  L,  Jr;  AFAFC/MP 
Wilson,  Herbert  C;  AFAFC/AD 
Zinner,  Gwen  M.;  AFAFC/XS 
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Air  Force  Audit  Agency 


Jullock,  Harriet  J.,  GM-13;  Norton  AFB 
^onsuegra,  Sirio,  GS-12;  Gunter  AFS 
3oodman,  Katherine  M.,  GS-5;  Carswell  AFB 
.ynam,  Glenn  C.,  GS-12;  Fairchild  AFB 
'atterson,  Helen  M.,  GS-14;  Norton  AFB 
rennyson,    Jacqueline,    GS-7;    AFAA/AU 

(Pentagon) 
feveson,  Dorothy  M.,  GS-7;  Norton  AFB 


Air  Training  Command 


barter,  Clyde  E.,  GS-7;  Mather  AFB/ ACM 
:usselman,  Emma,  GS-6;  Randolph  AFB/AC 
Montgomery,  Elizabeth  L.,  GS-12;  Reese 

AFB/AC 
Jifuentes,   Dominqa  T.,   GS-4;    Lackland 

AFB/ACF 
'esta,  Sylvester,  CMSgt;  Sheppard  AFB/AC 
'hompson,    Delmer    L.,    MSgt;    Lowry 

AFB/ACF 


Alaskan  Air  Command 


hreats,    Horace,    CMSgt;    HQ    AAC 


AF  Inspection  &  Safety  Center 


lardy,  James  D.,  MSgt;  HQ  AFISC/ACB 


AF  Communications  Command 


:onlin,    Larry   J.,    MSgt;    AFCC    (SCD) 


Air  Force  Logistics  Command 


toair,  Preston,  GS-14;  OC-ALC/ACF 
iaechle,  Carl  A.,  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACFFC 
Jreshears,  Lorene  O.,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFTC 
irown,  Myrle,  GS-7;  OC-ALC/ACFTC 
)eLoach,  Lee  E.,  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ACFQ 
Habicht,  William,  GM-13;  SA-ALC/ACFQ 
(ennon,  Josephine,  GS-3;  OC-ALC/ACFSC 
Finney,  Marco  T.,  GM-13;  2750  ABW/ACB 
rfoody,  Thomas  R.,  Maj;  HQ  AFLC/ACF 
3erson,  RoeBertha,  GS-4;  HQ  AFLC/LMOCS 
3oulsen,  Gerald,  GM-13;  OO-ALC/ACFM 
rhomason,  James  L.,  GS-12;  WR- 
ALC/ACBO 


Electronic  Security  Command 


Garcia,  Robert,  SMSgt;  HQ  ESC/ACBOM 
Owen,    Cary    F.,    LTC;    HQ    ESC/ACB 


Pacific  Air  Forces 


Harris,  Brice  W.,  Jr,  TSgt;  HQ  PACAF/ACMI 
Nakashima,  Yoshito,  GS-12;  Yokota  AB,  JA 


Air  Force 
Office  of  Special  Investigations 

Dulacki,  John  J.,  SMSgt;  HQ  AFOSI/AC 


Air  Force 
Systems  Command 


DeRosa,  Irene,  GS-5;  ESMC/ACF,  Patrick 

AFB,  FL 
Douthit,  Thomas  D.N.,  GS-14;  AMD/ACM, 

Brooks  AFB,  TX 
Franchitto,    Loretto,    GS-12;    ESD/SCTX, 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Holmes,    Arthur,    GS-12;    ESD/SCDX, 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Krieger,   Larry,  GM-13;   HQ  AFSC/ACBO 
Schmidt,   Robert  H.,  GS-13;  ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH 
Strickland,    Priscilla,    GS-5;    ASD/ACFAJ, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH 
Velarde,  Sarah  M.,  GS-7;  AFCMD/ACFCB, 

Kirtland  AFB,  NM 
Wheaton,  Clifford  G.,  MSgt;  SAMTO/RM, 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA 


Military  Airlift  Command 


Anderson,  B.,  GS-7;  438  MAW/ACFA 
Archuleta,  Dorothy,  GS-12;  1606  ABW/ACF 
Davis,  Helen,  GS-8;  1606  ABW/ACF 
Dillow,  Trudie,  GS-11;  62  MAW/ACB 
Dowers,  E.L.,  GS-7;  438  MAW/ACFD 
Fletcher,  Charles  E.,  CMSgt;  375  AAW/ACF 
Harris,  Calvin  E.,  Maj;  1606  ABW/ACB 
Henry,  Jean  M.,  GS-11;  60  MAW/ACB 
Kelsey,  J.,  GS-11;  438  MAW/ACB 
Montgomery,  Larrimore  H.,  Jr,  CMSgt;  HQ 

MAC/ACF 
Pope,  Dolores,  GS-9;  63  MAW/ACFMM 
Potts,  Virgil  R.,  TSgt;  314  TAW/ACFP 
Ringlesbach,  Jack,  GS-11;  435  TAW/ACB 
Sanchez,  Delphine,  GS-5;  1606  ABW/ACF 
Shipley,  Jerry  L,  MSgt;  HQ  MAC/ACF 
Sinisgall,  N.,  GS-11;  438  MAW/ACB 
Williams,  Dorothy,  GS-12;  HQ  MAC/ACB 


Air  Force 
Technical  Applications  Center 

Lucas,      E.      R.,      LTC;      HQ     AFTAC 
Bowden,      J.M.,       Ms;       HQ      AFTAC 


Strategic  Air  Command 


Bloom,  Warren,  HQ  SAC/ACB 
Doubleday,  Everett  W.,  8  AF/ACB 
Freeman,  Elijah,  MSgt;  Dyess  AFB/ACM 
Galloway,  R.  J.,  MSgt;  Robins  AFB/ACR 
Harris,  George  W.;  F.E.  Warren  AFB/ACF 
Lawrence,    Wilma    R.;    Griff iss   AFB/ACF 
Olson,  Dale  R.,  MSgt;  Vandenberg  AFB/ACF 
Rice,  Rochelle  H.,  MSgt;  Castle  AFB/ACM 
Touchton,  B.  F.,  SMSgt;  Blytheville  AFB/ACF 
Walker,     Ella     L;     Loring     AFB/ACF 
West,  T.C.,  Beale  AFB/ACF 
Williams,    Walter    R.,    Capt;    Barksdale 
AFB/ACM 


Tactical  Air  Command 


Craig,  Michael  P.,  LTC  832  AD/AC 
Day,  Rex  A.,  GS-12;  366  TFW/ACF 
Dunn,  William  G.,  LTC;  347  TFW/AC 
George,  Thomas  F.,  Maj;  366  TFW/AC 
Jones,  Charles  L,  MSgt;  31  TFW/ACFPM 
Kitchens,  Claude  E.,  LTC  831  AD/AC 
Krause,  Paul  A.,  MSgt;  347  TFW/AC 
Martin,  F.,  GS-12;  833  AD/ACF 
Mullaney,  Thomas  R.,  CMSgt;  833 
AD/ACFPM 


U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe 


Allison,  Terry  L.,  MSgt;  Torrejon  AB,  SP 
Baillon,  Eva;  Tempelhof  Ctrl  Arpt,  GE 
Dauzat,  Robert,  MSgt;  Torrejon  AB,  SP 
Deaton,  James  M.;  Torrejon  AB,  SP 
Gipson,  James  G.;  Lakenheath  RAF,  UK 
James,  Charles  W.,  SMSgt;  Hahn  AB,  GE 
Sharman,  Arthur  W.;  Bentwaters  RAF,  UK 
Shober,  Riccardo;  Aviano  AB,  IT 
Taylor,  Jerry  T.,  TSgt;  Sembach  AB,  GE 
White,    Jerry    K.,    TSgt;    Hahn    AB,    GE 


Air  Force  Reserve 

Flansburg,     R.     Lorna,     GS-11;     HQ 

AFRES/ACBP 
Gorman,  Thomas,  CMSgt;  HQ  AFRES/ACBP 


HQ  USAF 

Chappel,  James,  Maj;  AF/ACBMA 
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Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force 
August  1978— June  1981 


Lieutenant  General  Hans  H.  Driessnack,  the  Assistant 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired  from 
active  duty  on  1  July  1983. 

Prior  to  becoming  the  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Driessnack  had  been  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air 
Force.  Throughout  his  career  he  had  been  involved  in  and 
with  the  Comptroller  community.  For  those  in  the 
Comptroller  family  who  are  new  or  did  not  know  him 
well,  the  following  background  is  provided. 

General  Driessnack  was  born  in  Yonkers,  New  York, 
11  August  1927,  and  graduated  from  Charles  E.  Gorton 
High  School  in  1945.  He  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  civil  engineering  from  Syracuse  University  in 
1951  and  a  master's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  in  1959.  He 
graduated  from  Squadron  Officer  School  in  1956,  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  in  1963,  the  Naval  War 
College  in  1970,  and  the  advanced  management  program 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  in  1971. 

General  Driessnack  entered  active  military  duty  through 
the  ROTC  program  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  March  1951 .  He  then 
entered  pilot  training  at  Goodfellow  AFB,  Texas. 

In  March  1953  after  completion  of  combat  crew  training 
at  Pinecastle  (now  McCoy)  AFB,  Florida,  General 
Driessnack  left  for  Korea  where  he  served  as  a  fighter 
pilot  with  the  428th  Fighter-Bomber  Squadron,  flying  25 
combat  missions. 

In  March  1954  General  Driessnack  was  assigned  to  the 
517th  Strategic  Fighter  Squadron  at  Malmstrom  AFB, 
Montana,  as  a  jet  fighter  pilot.  In  March  1955  he  was 
reassigned  on  base  to  the  407th  Strategic  Fighter  Wing 
as  a  pilot  and  wing  maintenance  control  officer. 

After  graduation  from  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  in  September 
1959,  he  remained  at  Wright-Patterson  and  worked  as  a 


research  and  development  staff  officer  and  program 
control  officer  in  the  C-133  and  C-141  System  Program 
Offices  at  the  Airborne  Support  Systems  Division. 

In  July  1963  General  Driessnack  was  transferred  to 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (HQ  AFSC), 
Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  and  assigned  to  the  office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff ,  Comptroller,  as  a  research  and 
development  officer  in  the  Management  Systems 
Development  Division. 

In  May  1964  he  joined  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Financial  Management)  and 
served  as  a  management  system  specialist  until  June  1968 
when  he  returned  to  HQ  AFSC  as  the  chief  of  the  Cost 
Information  and  Management  Systems  Division,  in  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller. 

In  July  1970,  after  graduating  from  the  U.S.  Naval  War 
College,  he  returned  to  the  DCS/Comptroller  at  HQ 
AFSC,  this  time  as  Director  of  Cost  Analysis. 

From  August  1972  to  August  1974,  General  Driessnack 
served  a  second  tour  of  duty  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio,  as  Comptroller  for  the  Aeronautical  Systems 
Division. 

General  Driessnack  was  named  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Comptroller,  for  Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  in  August  1974.  In  May  1976  he  became 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Procurement  and  Production. 

General  Driessnack  was  appointed  Director  of  Budget, 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  Headquarters  USAF,  in 
December  1976. 

On  22  August  1978,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
general  and  on  the  same  date  assumed  the  position  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  until  he  was 
reassigned  as  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  in  July  1981. 

General  Driessnack  may  have  retired,  but  he  has  left 
behind  a  legacy  which  will  have  a  favorable  impact  for 
years  to  come. 
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Hail/Farewell  to  the  Chiefs 


CMSgt  "Barney"  Barnes 


CMSgt  "Rip"  Sewell 


The  position  of  Executive  to  the  Comptroller  for 
Enlisted  Matters  was  established  in  1979  and  CMSgt 
Elmer  L.  "Barney"  Barnes  was  the  first  appointee  to  the 
position  in  February  1979. 

Chief  Barnes  has  been  in  the  comptroller  career  field 
since  completing  basic  training  at  Lackland  AFB,  TX  in 
1958.  Prior  to  becoming  Executive  to  the  Comptroller  for 
Enlisted  Matters,  Chief  Barnes'  assignments  in  the  Air 
Force  have  been  in  Accounting  and  Finance  with  tours 
at  Maxwell  AFB,  AL;  Thule  AB,  GL;  Turner  AFB,  GA; 
Westover  AFB,  MA;  Southeast  Asia  (Vietnam);  Lowry 
Technical  Training  Center,  Lowry  AFB,  CO;  HQ 
USAFE;  and  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Denver, 
CO.  He  brought  to  the  job  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
know-how  to  help  enlisted  personnel  in  the  worldwide 
Comptroller  organization.  During  his  tour,  he  provided 
assistance,  facts,  background  information,  and 
recommendations  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force's 
consideration  and  action. 

Chief  Barnes  is  starting  a  new  assignment  and  the  new 
year  as  Deputy  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer  for  the 
51st  Composite  Wing  at  Osan,  Korea.  He  will  be  doing 
a  variety  of  things  including:  training/cross-utilization 
programs;  manning  issues;  sponsor  program;  recognition 
program;  Warskils;  organizational  needs;  people 
programs;  financial  management  programs  and  issues; 
managing  the  enlisted  work  force;  monitoring 
performance  reports,  decorations,  and  awards;  and 
assisting  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer  in  making 
his  program  work  effectively  and  providing  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  Air  Force.  Barney's  goal  in  his 
new  assignment  is  to  make  Osan,  Korea  the  best 
Comptroller  organization  in  the  Pacific  and  Air  Force. 

In  the  last  few  months  of  his  tour,  CMSgt  Barnes  has 
been  presented  with  numerous  honors  and  awards  from 
all  sectors  of  the  Comptroller  commmunity  for  his 
outstanding  contributions. 

All  of  us  in  the  Comptroller  family  wish  CMSgt  Barnes 
good  luck  in  his  new  assignment,  and  will  remember  him 
for  his  desire  to  help. 


CMSgt  Ruall  L.  "Rip"  Sewell  reported  for  duty  in 
November  as  the  new  Executive  to  the  Comptroller  for 
Enlisted  Matters,  and  we  welcome  him  aboard. 

Chief  Sewell  is  no  stranger  to  the  Comptroller 
community.  He  has  23  years  of  experience  in  the 
comptroller  career  field.  Past  assignments  have  included 
being  NCOIC  for  Reports  and  Analysis  at  Kincheloe  AFB, 
MI;  NCOIC  for  Management  Analysis  at  RAF 
Bentwaters,  England;  Management  Analysis  Technician 
at  Keesler  AFB,  MS;  NCOIC  for  Budget  and 
Management  Analysis,  HQ  AFOSI,  Washington,  DC; 
NCOIC  for  Management  and  Budget,  RAF  Upper 
Heyford,  England;  and  Senior  Enlisted  Cost  and 
Management  Analyst  for  Air  Training  Command. 

Chief  Sewell  has  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
business  and  finance  from  Mount  St  Mary's  College  of 
Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  and  has  completed  several 
courses  toward  a  master's  degree  in  business. 

Rip  has  done  it  all  in  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  at 
all  levels  and  possesses  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  other  comptroller  disciplines.  He 
maintains  this  breadth  of  experience  through  extensive 
contact  with  others,  reading,  and  travel.  He  is  recognized 
as  an  expert  in  personnel  management,  training  techniques 
and  human  behavior.  As  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Military  Comptrollers,  Rip  served  on  the 
program  committee  for  the  ASMC  Alamo  City  Chapter 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Rip  is  known  for  his  sensitive  professional  manner, 
broad  knowledge  of  the  entire  comptroller  career  area, 
and  the  term  "leader"  sums  up  the  myriad  of  his  talents 
and  abilities.  As  the  leader  of  the  Comptroller  enlisted 
force,  he  has  defined  the  following  as  some  of  the 
objectives  for  his  new  position: 

•  Carry  on  the  fine  work  CMSgt  Barnes  did  so  well. 

•  Represent  the  Comptroller  enlisted  force  to  the  Air  Staff. 

•  Determine  training  and  education  requirements  to  transition  the 
enlisted  force  into  the  AC  90  programs  and  beyond. 

•  Be  a  focal  point  to  assist  the  enlisted  force  in  obtaining  both 
career  and  personal  goals. 

■*     Ensure  there  is  two-way  communication  between  Air  Staff, 
MAJCOM/SOA,  and  base-level  personnel. 
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An  SOA  Comptroller  Activity: 

Air  Force  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation 


by  Colonel  Chuck  Martin 


The  Directorate  of  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
(MWR),  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 
(AFMPC),  located  at  Randolph  AFB,  Texas  has  the  overall 
responsibility  for  directing  and  monitoring  the  worldwide  Air 
Force  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Program.  Simply 
stated,  this  directorate  oversees  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  programs  that  enhance  force  readiness  and 
esprit-de-corps  by  providing  activities  that  stimulate  the 
mental,  social,  and  physical  well-being  of  Air  Force 
members,  their  families,  and  other  eligible  members  of  the 
military  community.  Colonel  Richard  Fink,  the  Director 
of  MWR,  works  directly  for  Major  General  Robert  D. 
Springer,  AFMPC  Commander  and  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff/MP  for  Military  Personnel. 
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CC 
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Financial 
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While  the  directorate  oversees  the  operational  and  financial 
programs,  the  policy  formulation  and  funding  approvals  to 
include  nonappropriated  fund  (NAF)  construction  programs 
rest  with  the  Air  Force  Welfare  Board  (AFWB),  an  Air  Staff 
organization.  This  board,  which  meets  quarterly  at  Randolph 
AFB,  is  comprised  of  six  Air  Force  general  officers  and  the 
Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force.  The  AFWB,  which 
is  responsible  to  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  uses  some  five 
central  funds  to  administer  NAF  monies  and  manage  the  Air 
Force   Centralized   Investment   Program   (CIP)   and   the 


Consolidated  Banking  Program  (CBP).  These  central  funds 
are: 

Air  Force  Central  Welfare  Fund  (AFCWF) 

Air  Force  Central  Special  Fund  (AFCSF) 

Air   Force    Central    Membership   Association    Func 

(AFCMAF) 
Air  Force  Central  Class  VI  Fund  (AFCCVIF) 
Air  Force  Central  Retirement  Fund  (AFCRF) 

Major  General  Springer  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Air 
Force  Welfare  Board,  while  Brigadier  General  Lynn  Rans, 
Assistant  Comptroller  for  Accounting  and  Finance, 
represents  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  on  the  board. 
A  board  secretariat,  located  at  AFMPC,  administers  board 
actions  and  prepares  the  agenda  and  related  minutes  for  each 
meeting.  Construction  funding  actions  are  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  board.  During  the  past  four  years  the  board 
has  approved  some  $120  million  in  construction  grants  and 
non-interest  bearing  loans,  with  almost  47%  being  directed 
toward  overseas  locations.  Tight  funding  since  May  1982 
has  resulted  in  a  moratorium  on  grants  and  interest-free  loans, 
while  interest-bearing  loans  for  open  mess  renovations, 
bowling  and  golf  construction  projects  are  still  available  and 
used  extensively.  The  board  recently  approved  a  $16  million 
U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  open  mess  facility  upgrade 
program  (1984—1986).  The  $33  million  Temporary  Lodging 
Facility  (TLF)  construction  program  is  also  being  funded 
by  the  AFWB.  This  use  of  nonappropriated  funds  for  the 
construction  to  TLFs  will  reduce  the  costs  and  turmoil  of 
permanent  change  of  station  moves  for  the  member  and 
family  while  also  reducing  the  amount  of  appropriated  funds 
expended  in  the  "travel  line"  of  the  Air  Force  budget.  The 
board  also  has  overall  responsibility  for  OMB  Circular 
A-123,  Internal  Control  Reviews,  for  all  NAFs. 

The  Directorate  of  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation,  in 
its  headquarters  staff  function,  implements  board  policy  and 
formulates  plans  and  programs  for  the  management  and 
control  of  the  MWR  program.  This  is  done  through  the 
MAJCOM  directors  and  their  staffs  for  implementation 
within  the  commands. 

During  FY  82,  MWR  revenue  exceeded  $933  million,  up 
from  $523  million  in  FY  74.  Some  48,600  employees  work 
in  some  7,100  facilities  to  bring  recreational  and  social 
programs  to  military  members,  their  families  and  other 
eligible  patrons.  While  these  revenue  figures  seem 
impressive,  many  MWR  activities  like  the  gymnasium, 
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intramural  sports  and  library  programs  don't  charge  patron 
use  fees.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES)  provided  $42  million  in  dividends  to  Air  Force 
MWR  during  FY  82,  while  the  total  appropriated  fund 
support  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $279  million,  up  some 
12%  over  the  previous  year.  Appropriated  fund  support,  as 
authorized  in  AFR  215-5,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  MWR 
program . 


MSB 


The  original  conception  of  the  recently  opened  Arts  &  Crafts/ Auto  Hobby 
Facility  at  Chanute  AFB.  The  facility,  which  opened  in  May  83,  and  cost 
$1.9  million,  was  built  entirely  with  nonappropriated  funds. 


The  MWR  Comptroller 

Serving  in  a  dual  role  as  Comptroller  to  both  the 
Directorate  of  MWR  and  the  AFWB,  I  was  appointed  in  early 
1983.  As  a  career  comptroller  officer,  I  have  been  involved 
with  NAF  accounting  at  both  HQ  USAFE  and  the  USAFA 
prior  to  my  current  position. 

The  Comptroller  Division  stresses  service  and  integrity  in 
its  dealings  with  its  many  customers,  i.e.,  OSD,  Air  Staff, 
AFWB,  directorate  operating  divisions,  major  commands  and 
the  network  of  some  132  Nonappropriated  Fund  Financial 
Management  Branches  (NAFFMBs).  This  latter  group 
provides  the  automated  (and  manual  in  a  few  cases) 
accounting  support  and  financial  information  at  each  base 
throughout  the  Air  Force.  One  topic  of  major  concern  is  the 
continual  need  for  professional  development  and  involvement 
by  all  financial  management  personnel  within  the  MWR 
network.  MWR  is  big  business— in  a  sensitive  environment— 
and  professional  standards  must  be  enforced  if  we  are  to 
safeguard  and  account  for  these  government  [both  NAF  and 
appropriated]  monies.  The  Comptroller  is  responsible  for: 

•  Implementing  AFWB  financial  policies. 

•  Developing  appropriated  fund  (APF)  policies  in 
support  of  MWR  programs  (listed  in  AFR  215-5). 

•  Developing  and  maintaining  the  centralized  NAF 
automated  accounting  programs  and  maintaining  the 
centralized  NAF  automated  accounting  programs  using 
the  B3500/4700  or  NCR  726  computer  system. 

•  Administering  the  CBP  and  CIP  cash  management 
systems. 

•  Providing  comprehensive  and  timely  staff  expertise 
and  training  aids  to  field  operations  worldwide. 


The  interface  with  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  community 
has  increased  significandy  at  all  levels.  The  close  relationship 
between  appropriated  funding,  nonappropriated  funding  and 
other  financial  issues  foster  this  relationship. 

Mission 

The  headquarters  Comptroller  mission  is  performed  by  a 
mixed  staff  of  87  civilian  employees.  The  majority  of  civilian 
employees  are  paid  by  NAFs— only  six  are  paid  by  APFs. 
There  are  six  Air  Force  officers  assigned— four  are 
0056/6756  career  comptroller  officers.  A  67XXX  NCO  is 
also  assigned.  The  division  is  organized  into  four  branches 
and  a  financial  affairs  office.  In  addition  to  the  headquarters 
staff,  the  Comptroller  Division  has  the  technical 
responsibility  for  those  assigned  to  the  Nonappropriated  Fund 
Financial  Management  Branches  (NAFFMBs)  throughout  the 
Air  Force.  Each  base  has  two  professional  accountants  in 
the  500  series.  The  Nonappropriated  Fund  Financial 
Management  Officer  (NAFFMO)  directs  the  accounting 
office  and  its  staff.  The  Financial  Operations  Supervisor 
(FOS)  has  the  financial  advisor/auditor  role  in  providing  the 
financial  analysis  and  internal  reviews  for  each  NAF  activity. 

The  NAFFMB  role  at  base  level  is  critical  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  MWR  program.  It  provides  financial  data 
to  the  commander;  chief,  MWR;  and  manager  responsible 
for  running  the  MWR  activity.  The  NAFFMB  provides 
internal  reviews  of  cash,  inventory  and  fund  accountability 
procedures. 


Mrs  Loraine  Buchanan  (standing),  Randolph  AFB  NAFFMO,  answers  a 
procedural  accounting  question  posed  by  Sue  Teenier  and  Rudy  Arispe.  The 
base  at  Randolph  AFB  serves  as  the  '  'model  NAFFMB '  'for  testing  changes 
to  Air  Force  systems. 


Financial  Programs  Branch 

The  Financial  Programs  Branch,  headed  by  Lt  Col  Jerry 
Chase,  is  responsible  for  financial  policy,  financial  reporting 
and  analysis,  and  central  administrative  support  for  the 
division.  Branch  personnel  work  directly  with  the  Directorate 
of  Budget  at  HQ  USAF  in  developing  appropriated  fund 
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support    policy    as    it    pertains    to    MWR.    The    branch 
responsibilities  include: 

•  Specialized  executive-level  analysis,  programming 
and  evaluation  of  the  diverse  NAF  programs,  in 
addition  to  serving  as  liaison  for  AAFES  and 
AFCOMS  actions  relating  to  the  AF/MPC 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  these  two 
organizations. 

•  Administering  billeting  and  TLF  fiscal  policies  and 
procedures  in  conjunction  with  the  AF  Engineering 
Services  Center. 

•  Serving  as  focal  point  for  the  central  administrative 
function  to  include  word  processing,  check  ordering 
(control),  signature  cards,  mail  control,  CBP  report 
processing  and  records  management. 


Three  members  of  the  Financial  Programs  Branch  (Ms  Barb  Hunyor,  Maj 
(S)  Regis  Canny  and  Maj  Marie  Roth)  take  a  break  from  a  financial  review 
project.  Both  Maj  Roth  and  Maj  (S)  Canny  are  67XX  career  comptroller 
officers. 


Fiscal  Administration  Branch 

The  Fiscal  Administration  Branch,  headed  by  Mr  Peter 
Ruman,  is  responsible  for  the  financial  and  information 
systems  of  the  five  central  funds.  The  duties  of  this  branch 
are  divided  into  three  sections:  accounting,  cashier,  and 
investments  and  cash  management. 

The  Accounting  Section,  headed  by  Mr  Ed  Burnaford, 
has  a  staff  of  six— two  accountants  and  four  accounting 
technicians. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  is  the  cash  flow  status  for  each 
of  the  central  funds.  This  review  includes  grants  and  loans 
both  non-interest  and  interest  bearing. 

Another  major  program  is  the  collection  of  assessments 
on  TLFs.  In  April  1982,  the  AFWB  authorized  assessments 
on  existing  TLF  units  to  provide  a  source  of  funds  to  meet 
new  construction  requirements. 

A  relatively  new  program  coming  on-line  is  the 
implementation  of  slot  machines  in  overseas  locations.  These 


machines  were  purchased  for  the  bases  using  Air  Force 
Central  NAF  monies.  Each  machine  is  programmed  to  pay 
out  (return  to  customers)  93%  of  all  receipts.  The  base  or 
MAJCOM  keeps  95%  of  the  remaining  7%  (called 
"harvest")  while  5%  flows  to  the  Air  Force  Central  Funds. 
Some  2,000  machines  will  be  installed  by  the  close  of  FY  84. 

Contributions  to  the  worldwide  NAF  retirement  program 
are  monitored  by  the  Accounts  Receivable  section.  System 
reports  indicating  contributions  due  are  matched  against 
actual  remittances  on  the  5,680  employees  enrolled  to 
reconcile  total  collections. 

The  Cashier  function  is  under  the  supervision  of  Ms 
Evelyn  Masterson.  The  cashier,  along  with  an  assistant  and 
one  accounting  technician,  perform  a  variety  of  duties  to 
assure  accurate  cash  data  is  recorded  and  available  for 
management  utilization  on  a  daily  basis.  Cashier  duties 
include: 

•  Conducting  a  review  and  analysis  of  all  daily 
deposit/monetary  receipt  activity  into  the  five  central 
NAFI  bank  accounts,  plus  24  overseas  accounts  located 
in  12  countries  (of  which  11  accounts  are  foreign 
currency),  and  150  field  banks  in  the  United  States. 

•  Safekeeping  of  cash  and  negotiable  assets. 

•  Controlling  check-printing  and  disbursing  payments 
for  the  central  funds. 

Another  important  section  is  Investments  and  Cash 
Management,  headed  by  Mr  Virgil  Braden.  Virtually  all 
MWR  funds  flow  through  the  FNBC  concentration  bank 
account.  During  the  course  of  a  year  that  amounts  to  several 
billion  dollars.  In  this  cash  concentration  system,  daily 
deposits  by  individual  NAFIs  at  a  base  are  withdrawn  from 
the  field  bank  through  the  use  of  a  Depository  Transfer  Check 
(DTC)  issued  by  the  concentration  bank.  In  addition,  there 
are  systematic  withdrawals  of  cash  from  banks  at  overseas 
locations  through  Telex  instructions  issued  by  the 
Comptroller's  office.  Pooling  the  funds  into  one 
concentration  account  permits  better  control  of  funds,  greater 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  that  cash,  and  improved  overall  return 
from  the  investment  of  excess  balances. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Cash  Manager  to  make  sure 
there  is  always  sufficient  cash  in  the  bank  (in  excess  of 
required  compensating  balances)  to  cover  all  the  checks  that 
are  being  written  on  the  concentration  by  all  the  NAFIs. 
Secondly,  any  excess  cash  is  put  to  work  earning  the  best 
possible  return  under  the  constraints  set  out  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  All  funds  are  always  fully  insured. 

Portfolio  Management  is  a  spin-off  from  Cash 
Management.  Anticipated  cash  requirements  of  each  central 
fund  dictates  investment  policy  for  that  fund.  A  correlation 
of  these  requirements  with  the  best  available  bids  for  a 
particular  timeframe  is  resolved  by  a  commitment  of  funds 
in  a  higher  yielding  investment.  The  AFCWF  deals  with 
demand  type  activity  and  must  maintain  a  greater  degree  of 
liquidity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  AFCSF  (containing  the  CIP 
balances)  and  the  AFCRF  are  more  properly  defined  as 
investment  funds  and,  under  a  normal  yield  curve  posture, 
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are  less  volatile  with  higher  potential  rewards.  Since  inception 
the  Consolidated  Banking  Program  (CBP)  has  paid  interest 
on  non-welfare  fund  checking  account  balances  (currently 
6%).  Commercial  financial  institutions  initiated  this  practice 
just  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  AFCSF  and  AFCRF  have 
consistently  out-performed  similar  type  activities  by  other 
government  agencies  and  branches  of  the  service. 

Insurance  and  Debt  Management  Branch 

The  Insurance  and  Debt  Management  Branch,  under 
Mr  Earl  P.  Shaw,  is  composed  of  16  NAF  civilian 
employees.  This  branch  is  responsible  for  development  and 
administration  of  the  Air  Force  NAF  centralized  self-insured 
and  commercially-insured  programs,  the  Air  Force  NAF 
Retirement  Program,  and  the  Air  Force  central  funds  debt 
management  function.  In  addition  to  directing  the  Insurance 
and  Debt  Management  Branch,  Mr  Shaw  serves  as  a  DOD 
committee  member  on  NAFI  retirement  and  insurance 
programs. 

At  present,  there  are  six  separate  insurance  programs.  The 
group  life  and  health,  assets,  aero  club,  and  liability  insurance 
programs,  as  well  as  the  retirement  program,  are  managed 
by  Mr  Forrest  Robertson.  The  workers'  compensation 
insurance  program  is  managed  by  Mr  Kenneth  Schroeder. 

The  Debt  Management  function,  managed  by  Mr  John 
Johnson,  has  the  responsibility  for  the  debt  management  area 
which  includes  the  control  and  settlement  of  all  Air  Force 
Central  Fund  insured  obligations,  payables,  reimbursements, 
regular  direct  allocation  distributions,  the  biweekly  Air  Force 
Central  Welfare  Fund  payroll,  and  the  payment  of  the  Air 
Force  Central  Retirement  Fund  monthly  annuities  to  the 
600-plus  retired  NAF  employees.  The  Debt  Management 
section  also  maintains  the  Air  Force  Central  Welfare  Fund 
Military  Strength  Field  Reporting  System,  the  Air  Force 
Central  Fund  fixed  assets  account,  and  the  manual  program 
payment  detail  records. 

Banking  and  Accounting  Systems  Branch 

Mr  C.  Ray  Gustin  heads  the  Banking  and  Accounting 
Systems  Branch— the  largest  branch  in  this  division.  Its 
responsibilities  include  the  majority  of  interface  requirements 
with  the  base  level  program  to  include  banking,  the 
Nonappropriated  Fund  Financial  Management  Systems 
(NAFMIS)  using  the  B3500/4700  systems,  the  Standard 
Optional  Development  System  (SODS)  in  use  at  63  bases 
using  the  NCR  726  system,  slot  and  amusement  machine 
controls,  base  level  accounting  policies  and  procedures, 
training,  and  "Find-It,  Fix-It"  team  visits. 

The  Banking  section,  under  Ms  Ellie  Enyart,  is 
responsible  for  the  Consolidated  Banking  Program  discussed 
earlier.  It  develops  the  procedures  and  handles  the  day-to- 
day interface  with  the  concentration  bank  and  the  150 
CONUS  field  banks  and  24  overseas  accounts. 

Financial  training  continues  to  receive  a  high  priority  and 
has  resulted  in  an  extensive  program  using  various  media. 
Air  Force-wide  workshops  are  held  on  a  regular  basis. 


Training  aids  and  internal  control  procedures  are  developed 
and  distributed  centrally. 

Slot  machine  "harvest"  and  machine  maintenance  data  are 
collected  and  analyzed  centrally  at  AFMPC  to  make  certain 
cash  control  are  strong  and  being  enforced.  Training  and 
directive  procedures  for  handling  all  aspects  of  this  sensitive 
program  were  developed  and  coordinated  in  the  slot  machine 
analysis  section,  headed  by  Capt  Rich  Lampman. 

The  Banking  and  Accounting  System  Branch,  headed  by 
Capt  Les  Chang,  has  the  responsibility,  when  asked  by  a 
MAJCOM,  to  provide  on-site  training  and  manning 
assistance  to  a  NAFFMB  when  circumstances  warrant  extra 
attention.  This  "Find-It,  Fix-It"  capability  complements  the 
MAJCOM  staff  assistance  visit  program  and  usually  fills  a 
need  in  a  specific  area  of  a  NAFFMB  operation. 

Financial  Affairs  Office 

The  Financial  Affairs  Officer,  Mr  John  Daggett,  provides 
staff  support  to  the  Comptroller  in  the  management  of  Air 
Force  Welfare  Board  financial  affairs.  Board  agenda 
preparation,  long-range  planning  and  the  initiation  of 
approved  NAF  financial  affairs  proposals,  are  just  a  few  of 
the  taskings  of  this  position.  Special  projects  are 
accomplished  which  include  problem  analyses  and  corrective 
recommendations  in  any  phase  of  NAF  Comptrollership 
responsibilities,  being  the  Air  Force  member  on  DOD  study 
groups,  and  attendance  at  DOD  or  interservice  meetings  on 
NAF  financial  affairs.  At  the  initiative  of  the  Air  Force,  a 
financial  subcommittee  to  the  DOD  MWR  Panel  was 
established  in  1983.  The  Financial  Affairs  Officer  serves  as 
OPR  for  this  new  initiative. 

Summary 

The  Comptroller  Division,  working  in  concert  with  the 
Data  Automation  Division  (separated  from  the  Comptroller 
on  1  February  1981),  provides  the  central  accounting, 
technical  financial  policy  and  overall  training  for  the  entire 
NAF  financial  network.  The  environment  is  dynamic,  the 
responsibilities  ever-increasing,  and  interface  with  the 
appropriated  fund  policies  more  critical.  The  men  and  women 
assigned  to  the  Directorate  of  Morale,  Welfare,  and 
Recreation  at  AFMPC  look  forward  to  the  challenges  ahead! 


Col  Martin  is  Comptroller,  Air 
Force  Welfare  Board  and 
Comptroller,  Directorate  of  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  at  the  Air 
Force  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Center,  Randolph  AFB,  TX.  He 
holds  a  BBA  in  economics  from 
Manhattan  College  and  an  MBA  in 
accounting  from  Michigan  State  University  under  AFIT.  He 
has  also  attended  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  and  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Throughout  his 
Air  Force  career  he  has  served  in  various  comptroller 
career  field  assignments,  as  well  as  an  auditor.  Col  Martin 
is  a  member  of  the  ASMC. 


$ 
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Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 

Comptroller  Activities 


The  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 
(AFMPC)  (a  completely  separate  organization  from  the 
Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Comptroller)  function 
is  one  of  the  most  varied  in  mission  and  scope  within 
the  Air  Force.  A  total  of  173  Operating  Budget 
Accounts  (OBANs)  in  two  Operating  Agency  Codes 
(OACs)  are  maintained  by  the  Comptroller's  office  and 
provide  fiscal  support  to 
organizations  located  around  the 
world. 

One  Operating  Agency  Code 
provides  resources  in  support  of 
the  Center  and  many  Air  Force 
programs  are  funded  here.  They 
include  the  Air  Force  Library 
Program,  Temporary  Disability 
Retirements  Program,  Air  Force 
Olympic  Training  Program,  Air 
Force  Civilian  Education  and 
Training  Program,  and  the 
Centralized  Civilian  PCS 
Program.  Most  resources  used  to 
meet  in-house  AFMPC 
requirements  are  in  the  civilian 
pay  and  computer  system  rental 
categories. 

The  second  Operating  Agency  Code  significantly 
increased  the  complexity  of  the  AFMPC  Comptroller 
function.  This  OAC  supports  the  Air  Force  Elements 
(3V  Command).  Due  to  an  organizational  realignment 
in  the  spring  of  1978,  the  Air  Force  Elements  were 
transferred  to  AFMPC  for  administrative  and  fiscal 
support.  With  constant  mission  changes  and  the  frequent 


assignment  of  new  organizations,  a  separate  OAC  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  Air  Force  Elements  include 
personnel  assigned  internal  activities,  and  the 
government  agencies  worldwide.  For  example,  the 
Armed  Forces  Courier  Service,  the  FA  A  Regional 
Offices,  and  the  Army  &  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
are  funded  here.  3V  Command  consists  of  more  than 
6,500  personnel  assigned  to  over 
700  locations  worldwide;  these 
programs  are  highly  visible  and 
provide  little  flexibility  for 
reprogramming  or  decrement 
funding. 

Operations  and  Maintenance 
(O&M)  resource  requirements  in 
support  of  AFMPC  OAC  exceed 
$66  million  while  the  Air  Force 
Elements  needs  total  more  than 
$34  million.  Associated  military 
personnel  expense  and  small 
Other  Procurement  (3080) 
accounts  accompany  the  O&M 
requirements.  Both  OACs  are 
represented  during  Program 
Objective  Memorandum  (POM) 
development  and  the  Operating  Budget  Review 
Committee  (OBRC)  hearings. 

The  key  Comptroller  personnel  at  the  Air  Force 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Center  are: 


Comptroller 

Director  of  Budget— AFMPC 

Director  of  Budget— 3V  Command 


Capt  Jim  Turley 
Mrs  Lucy  N.  Goodlet 
Ms  Ann  F.  Morris 


Capt  Turley 


Mrs  Goodlet 


Ms  Morris 
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Exceptional 
Management: 


A  Legacy  We  Must  Develop 


:4:Mi 


by  Maj  Larry  Tuttle 


What  does  it  take  for  managers  in  a  comptroller  organization  to 
be  set  apart  as  exceptional?  It  is  safe  to  say  we  are  called  exceptional 
when  we  are  compared  favorably  to  some  standard.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  have  a  ready  made  standard  to  pull  off  the  shelf  and 
measure  us  as  managers.  Our  superiors,  peers  and  subordinates 
subjectively  evaluate  our  effectiveness  and  informally  rank  us  as 
exceptional  or  less  than  exceptional.  As  humans,  we  have  a  natural 
need  for  acceptance  and  most  often  a  willingness  to  please  those 
around  us.  Certainly  there  are  limitations  on  our  ability  to  please 
all  the  time,  and  it  is  important  we  recognize  this  need  as  a  motivator 
in  our  behavior.  The  need  to  please  is  a  natural  tendency  and  can 
be  used  to  our  advantage.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  introduce 
you,  the  reader,  to  a  set  of  exceptional  management  practices  which 
has  the  potential  to  improve  our  performance  as  managers. 

The  study  of  management  in  academia  focuses  on  a  framework 
of  theory.  Little  practical  day-to-day  guidance  is  taught  and  much 
is  left  to  learn  through  experience.  Theory  is  necessary  for  our 
understanding  of  the  management  process  and  our  understanding 
of  ourselves  as  managers.  We  need  to  know  the  elements  of 
planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  controlling  to  approach  our 
jobs  as  managers.  Likewise,  it  is  helpful  to  know  that  at  different 
levels  of  task  relationships  or  people  relationships,  we  may  need 
to  adjust  our  style  to  achieve  desired  results.  But,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  put  theory  into  practice.  As  a  result,  we  managers  are  apt  to  fall 
short  and  be  less  effective  than  we  would  like.  It  is  likely  that  the 
people  that  work  with  us  see  us  as  less  than  exceptional  managers. 

Other  than  learning  from  experience,  how  do  we  obtain  the 
practical  side  of  managing?  Is  experience  really  the  best  teacher 
when  we  are  dealing  with  such  an  important  resource  as  people? 
Try  to  remember  your  feelings  when  you  first  realized  you  were 
responsible  for  the  actions  and  full  employment  of  a  work  group. 
Scared?  Anxious?  I  think  there  is  a  better  way  to  learn  and  I  offer 
it  for  your  consideration. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  a  participant  in  the  Exceptional  Management 
Practices  Seminar  conducted  by  Forum  Corporation,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Along  with  other  participants,  I  was  rated  before 
the  seminar  by  my  peers  and  the  people  working  for  me.  A  forty 
question  survey  was  used  to  record  opinions  and  examples  of  my 
weak  and  strong  points  as  a  manager.  The  survey  results  were 
compared  to  a  bank  of  responses  received  from  some  20,000 
previous  seminar  participants.  Forum  Corporation  isolated  nineteen 
specific  practices  that  universally  characterize  managers  rated 
exceptional  by  their  fellow  workers.  During  the  three-day  seminar 
the  19  practices  were  introduced  through  role  playing  and 
specifically  designed  exercises.  It  was  shocking  to  receive  a  report 
on  how  I  was  perceived  by  my  co-workers.  Fortunately,  the  survey 
results  were  divulged  a  little  at  a  time  and  explained  as  they  were 
handed  out.  Other  characteristics  of  management  style  were 
disclosed  along  with  the  survey  results,  i.e.,  whether  my  leadership 
style  was  regarded  as  formal  or  informal.  Participating  in  the 
seminar  and  receiving  feedback  about  my  management  practices 
opened  my  eyes  to  a  new  approach  to  managing. 


The  nineteen  exceptional  management  practices  described  in  the 
seminar  are  grouped  into  four  clusters.  Each  cluster  of  practices 
highlights  a  particular  aspect  of  managing  but  all  are  interdependent. 
One  cluster  does  not  stand  alone— all  need  to  be  recognized  and 
developed  to  round  out  our  approach  to  managing.  The  first  cluster 
is  goal  and  task  definition.  The  practices  in  this  cluster  are  intended 
to  promote  the  feeling  in  work  units  that  job  standards  and  goals 
are  challenging,  achievable,  and  clearly  stated.  The  second  cluster 
is  team  building.  The  practices  in  the  team  building  cluster  are 
intended  to  promote  the  maximization  of  work  unit  effectiveness 
through  both  group  and  individual  effort.  The  third  cluster,  coaching 
and  counseling,  is  intended  to  promote  the  ongoing  guidance 
extended  to  subordinates  through  development  of  their  confidence 
and  by  your  maintaining  a  warm,  supportive  attitude  as  their 
supervisor.  The  remaining  cluster  of  practices  is  performance 
appraisal.  These  practices  provide  subordinates  with  full 
information  on  job  performance  levels  and  give  assurance  that  they 
will  be  rewarded  consistently  for  job  excellence.  Grouping  the 
practices  into  clusters  allows  us  to  focus  their  impact  into  specific 
areas  of  our  dealings  with  the  people  that  work  for  us. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  those  who  adopt 
the  exceptional  management  practices.  If  the  practices  were  followed 
in  the  DOD  comptroller  areas,  benefits  would  be  achieved  in  several 
areas.  Our  military  leadership  in  all  services  has  cited  the  criticality 
of  recruiting  and  retaining  quality  personnel.  To  assist  retention, 
our  people  need  to  be  instilled  with  the  motivation  to  succeed.  We 
managers  in  the  comptroller  area  have  a  responsibility  to  develop 
an  attitude  in  our  people  that  fosters  retention.  Assisting  in  career 
decisions  is  too  important  to  leave  for  someone  else  to  do.  Another 
benefit  gained  from  adopting  the  exceptional  management  practices 
is  the  creation  of  an  environment  that  fosters  increased  productivity. 
Innovative  ideas,  as  to  how  to  do  our  comptroller  related  jobs  better, 
come  easier  in  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  and  rewards  fresh 
approaches.  A  third  benefit  comes  to  us  personally  as  we  influence 
positively  the  people  around  us— we  will  improve  our  own 
performance  as  managers. 

Each  of  us  can  be  a  little  more  effective  working  with  the  people 
around  us.  Exceptional  performance  has  to  begin  with  us.  As  we 
become  exceptional  managers,  the  people  who  work  for  us  will  tend 
to  assume  similar  practices.  They  will  assume  practices  similar  to 
ours  because  they  have  the  human  need  to  please  and  will  emulate 
those  practices  they  perceive  as  successful.  The  better  we  are  as 
managers,  the  better  our  organization  will  be,  both  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  We  can  be  exceptional  and  leave  a  legacy  of 
exceptional  managers. 

So,  to  achieve  the  benefits  we  must  practice  those  actions  that 
lead  to  exceptional  management.  The  nineteen  exceptional 
management  practices  that  Forum  Corporation  identified  are 
positive,  day-to-day  actions  that  will  lead  to  improvement  in  our 
work  relationships.  You  may  find  many  based  on  good  judgment 
and  common  sense.  Other  practices  may  be  very  familiar  to  you. 
If  you  adhere  to  some  of  the  practices  now,  keep  on,  and  if  others 
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are  new,  try  them.  Most  of  them  are  interrelated  to  develop 
consistent  approaches  to  work  situations. 

Coaching  and  Counseling 

The  coaching  and  counseling  cluster  includes  six  practices  that 
are  critical  to  the  ongoing  guidance  of  subordinates.  A  warm 
supportive  attitude  is  created  through  development  of  their 
confidence,  through  positive  reinforcement  and  through  example. 

•  Use  more  recognition  than  criticism.  Keep  a  log  for  a 
few  days  and  count  the  number  of  times  you  recognize 
and  the  number  of  criticisms  you  hand  out.  It  is  easier  to 
find  fault  in  other's  work  than  it  is  to  praise  them  for  the 
job  they  are  doing. 

•  Be  supportive  and  helpful  in  your  daily  contacts  with 
your  subordinates.  A  good  philosophy  to  pass  to  those 
who  work  for  you  is  to  tell  them  that  your  job  as 
supervisor  is  to  support  them.  I  frequently  tell  the  people 
in  my  work  group  that  they  are  tough  to  work  for  and 
my  job  is  to  serve  them! 

•  Communicate  high  personal  standards  informally.  Our 

ethical  and  moral  standards  must  be  such  that  they  speak 
for  themselves.  By  our  example  and  living  a  moral  life, 
our  expectations  can  be  communicated  without  appearing 
hypocritical. 

•  Build  warm,  friendly  relations  with  the  people  that 
work  for  you.  Your  objective  is  to  create  an  environment 
that  is  conducive  to  productivity.  Respect  can  be  gained  in 
a  friendly  atmosphere  easier  than  a  cold,  dictatorial 
atmosphere,  but  be  careful  of  the  balance  between 
aloofness  and  being  too  friendly. 

•  Expect  your  subordinates  to  find  and  correct  their  own 
errors  rather  than  solving  the  problem  for  them.  This 
practice  was  one  of  the  more  difficult  for  me  to  adopt. 
Many  times  it  is  easier  to  fix  the  problems  than  to  explain, 
train  and  review.  If  you  fix  their  problems,  the 
development  of  confidence  and  skills  in  your  subordinates 
will  be  retarded.  Besides,  if  you  fix  it,  you  may  see  the 
same  mistake  or  problem  again  soon  since  the  subordinate 
may  not  recognize  or  understand  the  problem. 

•  Allow  subordinates  to  influence  performance  goals  that 
are  set.  How  this  practice  is  accomplished  depends  upon 
your  personal  style.  Notice  the  practice  says  influence 
rather  than  establish.  The  connotation  is  one  of  mutual 
agreement.  The  Civilian  Performance  Appraisal  System 
may  have  some  shortcomings  in  practice  but  it  does  set 
a  good  framework  for  setting  performance  goals  and 
standards.  Whether  we  fall  under  the  Civilian 
Performance  Appraisal  System  or  not,  we  should  follow  a 
similar  exercise  with  each  employee.  Like  the  Cheshire 
cat  points  out  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  it  doesn't  matter 
which  way  you  go  if  you  don't  know  where  you  are  going! 

Performance  Appraisal 

The  performance  appraisal  cluster  includes  four  practices  that 
are  critical  to  providing  subordinates  with  full  information  on  their 


job  performance  level.  These  practices  assure  subordinates  that  they 
will  be  rewarded  consistently  for  innovation  and  job  excellence  using 
promotions  of  responsibility  and  non-monetary  means. 

•  Reward    people   for    innovation    and    risk   taking. 

Innovation  is  a  basis  for  productivity  increases.  We  need 
to  encourage  our  people  to  find  better  ways  to  do  their 
jobs.  Reward  innovation  by  seeking  recognition  from 
outside  the  work  unit  as  well  as  recognizing  their  efforts 
from  within  the  unit.  Hand  out  the  "attaboys"  liberally. 
Be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  risk  for  a  subordinate  may  be 
hard  for  us  to  perceive  as  risk.  For  example,  briefing  a 
senior  officer  may  be  close  to  traumatic  for  some  of  our 
people,  but  old  hat  for  others. 

•  Sit  down  regularly  with  each  of  your  subordinates  and 
review  their  overall  individual  performance.  Regularity 
is  of  key  importance.  One  hour  spent  every  other  week 
with  each  employee  seems  to  work  best  for  my  schedule; 
but  again,  how  you  implement  this  practice  is  a  matter  of 
style.  The  time  should  be  spent  reviewing  your  perception 
of  their  performance,  their  perception  of  their 
performance,  and  your  offering  any  guidance  or 
assistance  that  may  be  necessary.  Additionally,  time  may 
be  spent  clearly  describing  new  projects  or  tasks  assigned. 

•  Use  recognition  and  non-monetary  rewards  to  reward 
excellence.  Excellence  of  job  performance  should  not  go 
unnoticed  or  without  praise.  People-of-the-month  or 
people-of-the-quarter  awards  and  medals  to  those  that 
deserve  them  should  be  awarded  timely.  If  outstanding 
performance  is  not  adequately  recognized,  the  motivation 
to  achieve  excellence  may  well  be  thwarted.  Also,  be 
aware  that  some  recognition  programs  may  not  be 
perceived  by  the  military  members  as  rewards.  For 
example,  meeting  a  selection  board  for  an  award  may 
mean  extra  work  for  the  nominee  to  be  prepared. 

•  Relate  the  reward  system  to  excellence  of  job 
performance  rather  than  to  other  factors  such  as 
seniority.  If  the  senior  employees  consistently  receive 
recognition  and  rewards  without  excellent  performance, 
the  other  employees  may  perceive  it  as  unjust  and  lose 
enthusiasm.  Review  your  recognition  program  in  total  and 
make  sure  it  is  just,  consistent  and  timely. 

Goal  and  Task  Definition 

The  goal  and  task  definition  cluster  includes  five  practices  critical 
to  promoting  the  feeling  among  subordinates  that  their  job  standards 
and  goals  are  challenging  and  clear.  In  working  toward  their  goals, 
they  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  perform  the  tasks  and 
competently  solve  problems  which  arise. 

•  Set  challenging  and  difficult  goals  and  standards  for 
your  subordinates.  People  need  to  stretch  in  order  to 
grow.  These  goals  should  be  an  agreement  between 
supervisor  and  employee  but  not  directly  related  to  job 
performance.  Help  your  subordinates  set  personal  goals  or 
goals  over  and  above  their  job  performance  goals.  Set  the 
challenge,  reward  them  if  they  make  it,  but  do  not  penalize 
if  they  fall  short.  Make  yourself  available  to  assist  setting 
or  readjusting  their  goals. 
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•  Establish  clear,  specific  performance  goals  for  your 
subordinates'  jobs.  As  each  task  or  project  is  detailed, 
communicate  explicit  expectations.  If  possible,  state  them 
objectively  and  in  terms  of  quantity  or  quality.  It  is 
critical  they  be  written  and  explained  with  clarity. 

•  Explain  tasks  and  projects  clearly  and  thoroughly. 

Along  with  explaining  the  goals  clearly,  each  task  or 
project  requires  thorough  understanding.  Communicating 
with  understanding  is  something  we  all  must  practice  but 
when  directing  someone's  actions  it  is  most  important. 
Tell  them  all  you  can  about  the  project  to  minimize 
their  time  learning  or  getting  up-to-speed. 

•  Define  standards  of  excellence  required.  Performance 
standards  need  to  be  quantified  or  qualified  for  levels  of 
acceptable  performance  as  well  as  excellent  performance. 
These  should  be  related  to  the  rewards  and  recognition 
program  and  evident  enough  so  people  know  where  they 
stand  on  the  performance  scale. 

•  Clearly  explain  problems  and  their  causes  so  that 
subordinates  can  correct  them.  Many  times  problems 
and  their  causes  are  known  only  after  investigation. 
Involve  your  people  in  the  investigation  as  early  as 
possible  and  when  they  understand  what  needs  to  be  done, 
turn  over  the  problem  completely.  Remember,  mistakes 
do  happen;  to  err  is  human;  and  through  problem 
resolution,  learning  and  development  can  occur. 

Team  Building 

Team  building  includes  four  practices  that  are  critical  to 
maximizing  work  unit  effectiveness  through  group  effort  and 
individual  action.  They  are  intended  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of 
trust,  support  and  goal  commitment  among  the  work  unit. 

•  Strive  to  set  team  or  group  as  well  as  individual  goals. 

Harmony  of  the  work  unit  can  be  fostered  by  having 
known  and  accepted  group  goals.  Planning  sessions  are 
useful  periodically  to  look  forward  as  a  unit  and  specify 
what  is  necessary  and  what  you  want  to  achieve. 
Superordinate  goals  will  tend  to  reduce  conflict  in  an 
organization  since  all  need  to  work  together  toward  that 
goal. 


•  Conduct  team  meetings  so  they  serve  to  increase  trust 
and  mutual  respect  among  team  members.  Meetings 
require  preparation.  Preposition  an  agenda,  follow  it  and 
encourage  full  informal  participation.  Take  charge  and 
control  the  mood  of  meetings  so  a  feeling  of  unity 
develops.  Use  meetings  to  solve  problems  as  well  as 
distribute  information. 

•  Encourage  team  members  to  initiate  tasks  and  projects 
they  think  are  important.  If  requested,  support  and  assist 
team  members  to  plan,  develop  and  follow  through  on 
those  items  they  would  like  to  see  changed  and,  hopefully, 
improved. 

•  Demonstrate  your  personal  commitment  and 
persistence  in  achieving  goals.  Set  the  example  by 
establishing  and  working  toward  specific  goals. 
Leadership  by  example  is  effective  in  most  situations  and 
as  managers  we  need  to  set  the  mood  for  our  work  unit. 
Task  oriented  behavior  need  not  be  cold  and  impersonal 
but  can  give  direction  and  drive  to  a  work  unit. 

Some  of  the  above  practices  may  not  be  applicable  in  all  situations 
but  they  are  offered  to  provoke  thought  about  your  approach  to  your 
job  as  a  manager  in  a  comptroller  organization.  To  be  exceptional 
in  any  endeavor  requires  commitment,  dedication  and  hard  work. 
The  nineteen  exceptional  management  practices  will  yield  long-term 
benefits  of  reduced  personnel  costs  due  to  longer  retention  and  fuller 
employment  of  our  most  important  resource  in  comptrollership— 
people.  We  can  be  exceptional  managers,  develop  our  subordinates, 
and  thereby  create  a  legacy. 


Maj  Tuttle  is  Chief,  Financial 
Resources  Division,  Assistant  for 
Command  Data  Automation,  HQ 
USAFE,  Ramstein  AB,  Germany.  He 
holds  a  BS  degree  from  Indiana 
University,  an  MS  degree  from 
Syracuse  University  and  is  a 
certified  public  accountant.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  PMCS  Class  83-C.  Prior  to  his  present 
assignment,  Maj  Tuttle  was  Deputy  Director,  Command 
and  Control  Operations,  HQ  USAFE,  and  Chief  of 
Information  Services,  Headquarters  Recruiting  Service,  Air 
Training  Command,  Randolph  AFB,  Texas. 
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If  you  are  writing  a  story  for  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  or  any  other  recognized  professional 
journal  or  publication  and  plan  to  claim  points  for  your  chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Military 
Comptrollers  under  the  ASMC  Chapter  Competition  Program,  be  sure  to  include  in  your  biography 
that  you  are  a  member  of  the  ASMC.  For  further  information  see  the  Chapter  Competition  Program 
(CCP)  Rules. 
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Broaden  izoi     Witt  AFAA 


by  Col  Robert  D.  Reid,  Deputy  Auditor  General 


The  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  (AFAA)  recently  completed 
a  survey  of  21  ex-AFAA  military  auditors  to  determine  their 
opinions  on  the  value  of  audit  as  a  career  broadening 
assignment.  We  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  Would  you  recommend  audit  (AFAA)  as  a  career 
broadening  assignment? 

2.  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  If  the  answer  to  question  one  was  yes,  at  what 
point  in  your  career? 

4.  How  has  your  audit  experience  helped  you  in 
subsequent  assignments? 

Here  are  the  results: 

*  20  out  of  2 1  strongly  recommended  a  tour  with 
AFAA  as  a  career  broadening  assignment. 

*  All  agreed  that  audit  provided  a  broad  base  of 
experience  in  many  functional  areas  and  an 
understanding  of  the  interrelationships  between 
activities  at  all  levels:  base,  MAJCOM,  and 
HQ  USAF. 

They  felt  this  experience  allowed  easy  movement 
into  almost  any  area  and  helped  establish  credibility 
with  superiors  and  peers. 

*  One  respondent  commented,  My  audit  jobs  gave 
me. .  .the  audit  'mindset'  (i.e.,  a  conviction  that 
I  can  go  into  any  area  and  succeed).  This  benefit 
was  expressed  by  several  respondents. 

*  Most  ex-AFAAers  felt  their  audit  experience  had 
helped  them  develop  a  "big  picture"  perspective 
and  had  given  them  opportunities  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  improvements  in  USAF 
processes  and  procedures. 

*  Respondents  placed  high  value  on  the  discipline 
gained  during  an  audit  assignment.  Developing, 
organizing,  writing,  and  briefing  completed  audit 
work  provides  unequaled  training. 

*  Other  significant  benefits  included  the  ability  "to 


ask  the  right  questions"  and  to  interact  comfortably 
with  senior  officials. 
•  The  majority  of  respondents  thought  a  career 
broadening  audit  assignment  should  begin  before 
the  eighth  year  of  service  to  be  of  maximum  benefit 
to  the  individual  and  the  Air  Force. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  thought  and  effort 
apparent  in  the  respondents'  answers.  Let  me  share  one 
response  with  you. 

/  strongly  recommend  audit  as  a  career  broadening 
assignment  for  personnel  in  the  comptroller,  logistics, 
procurement  and  data  automation  career  fields.  Audit 
provides  an  opportunity  for  exposure  to  a  wide  spectrum  of 
Air  Force  activities  that  include  day-to-day  base  level 
operations,  wholesale  logistics  support,  systems  acquisition 
and  a  multitude  of  other  Junctions.  Working  in  this 
environment  almost  automatically  increases  an  individual 's 
understanding  of  Air  Force  operations  and  allows  the 
individual  to  witness  the  impact  of  changes  in  policy  and 
procedures  that  are  issued  from  all  levels  of  Air  Force 
management.  The  opportunity  to  view  firsthand  the  complete 
operation  of  a  particular  segment  of  the  Air  Force  is  never 
afforded  the  officer  who  spends  an  entire  career  in  one 
functional  area.  Additionally,  the  auditor  frequently  meets 
one-on-one  with  senior  level  managers  which  ends  up  being 
a  two-way  path.  The  auditor's  observations  and 
recommendations  can  help  management  accomplish  the 
mission  better.  At  the  same  time,  the  auditor  will  learn  that 
often  management  has  other  perspectives  on  the  problem. 
Gaining  this  insight  will  help  the  individual,  both  as  an 
auditor  and  as  an  officer,  to  evaluate  problems  in  the  future 
by  assuring  all  aspects  are  considered  before  arriving  at  a 
solution. 

A  key  to  being  an  effective  leader  is  having  two  or  three 
good  alternatives  for  each  situation  that  arises.  The  ability 
to  do  this  can  be  increased  by  watching  managers  and  leaders 
in  action  and  mentally  capturing  their  reactions  to  real  life 
problems  that  come  along  every  day.  As  an  auditor,  you  have 
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the  opportunity  to  view  many  diverse  management  styles,  the 
good  points  of  which  can  be  assimilated  into  your  own 
management  approach. 

There  are  negative  aspects  to  audit  that  all  too  often  sway 
the  potential  candidate  away  from  a  career  broadening 
assignment.  The  most  persuasive  misperception  is  that 
auditors  are  bad  people  who  don  't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  and  obviously  they  are  not  interested  in  helping 
accomplish  the  mission.  Yes,  we  've  all  met  that  particular 
auditor!  However,  the  vast  majority  of  auditors  are  people 
who  are  very  much  concerned  with  mission  accomplishment , 
thex  have  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
thex  work  hard  to  do  a  good  job.  Unfortunately,  I've  heard 
the  supervisors  of  many  potential  candidates  say  'you  don  't 
want  to  be  an  auditor,  that 's  bad  for  your  career.  '  These 
supervisors  usually  feel  this  way  because  the  auditor  'wrote 
them  up '  somewhere,  at  sometime  in  their  previous  jobs. 
Rather  than  being  detrimental  to  your  career,  a  tour  as  an 
auditor  can  be  a  positive,  enriching  experience  that  will  be 
beneficial  throughout  your  career. 

All  of  our  respondents  are  currently  doing  a  super  job  in 
highly  visible  and  challenging  assignments;  e.g., 

•  Director,  Special  Task  Force  for  Foreign  Military 
Sales,  HQ  USAF 

•  Director.   Cost  and   Management  Analysis,   HQ 
USAF 

•  Director  of  Budget,  HQ  TAC 

•  Chief,    Integration    Division    ACS/Information 
Systems,  HQ  USAF 

•  Supervisory  Budget  Analyst,  HQ  USAF 

•  Chief,  Systems  Support  Division,  Ballistic  Missile 
Office 

•  DCS/Comptroller,  HQ  8AF 


Chief,  Investment  Programs  Division,  HQ  AFSC 

Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  HQ 

PACAF 

Wing  Comptroller,  Cannon  AFB,  NM 

Faculty,  Air  War  College 

Wing  Comptroller,  Randolph  AFB,  TX 

Chief,  Other  Systems  Procurement,  HQ  USAF 

Deputy   Director,    Settlement   and   Adjudication, 

AFAFC 

Deputy  Director,  Security  Assistance  and  Training 

Cost  Division,  HQ  USAF 

Cost  Analysts,  HQ  USAF 

Chief,  Budget  Management  Division,  HQ  AFSC 

Chief,  Financial  Branch,  HQ  USAF 

Budget  Analyst,   Operating  Appropriations,   HQ 

USAF 

Program  Analyst,  OASD  (C)  (MS) 


If  your  goal  is  to  progress  to  top  management  levels  in 
the  Comptroller  community,  a  career  broadening  assignment 
in  audit  could  be  an  important  steppingstone.  We're  interested 
in  good  people  from  all  career  fields.  The  primary  entry 
requirements  are  demonstrated  outstanding  performance  and 
six  college  hours  of  accounting.  Those  who  qualify  can 
anticipate  rapid  personal  and  professional  growth .  .  .  The 
horizon  is  unlimited  and  the  rewards  are  great! 

What  rewards,  you  say!  In  addition  to  outstanding 
promotion  prospects  and  excellent  training  opportunities, 
there's  the  ultimate  benefit— knowing  you're  doing  an 
important  job  directly  affecting  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom  through  a  strong  and  ready  Air  Force.  Interested? 
Contact  the  Comptroller  Career  Management  Team 
(previously  called  PALACE  DOLLAR)  (AUTOVON 
487-5031). 


§§is 
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Former  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force 
Dies  at  Age  77 


Lt  General  Manuel  Jose  Asensio  (USAF  Ret), 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  from  December  1955  to 
January  1960,  died  of  a  heart  ailment  on  20  November 
1983  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

General  Asensio  was  born  in  Highland  Falls,  New 
York,  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1927  and  commissioned  in  the  cavalry. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  until  1947.  At  that  time, 
he  went  into  the  Air  Force  when  it  became  a  separate 
service.  During  his  Air  Force  career  he  was  assigned 
to  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  at  Headquarters  U.S. 
Air  Force,  and  in  1955  he  was  appointed  as  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force.  He  held  the  position 


until  his  retirement  in  January  1960. 

After  his  retirement,  General  Asensio  worked  for 
private  industry.  In  1962,  he  was  named  Civil  Defense 
Director  of  New  York  State.  Also  during  the  1960s,  he 
was  a  trustee  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  He  retired 
again  in  1971  and  moved  to  Springfield,  Virginia.  He 
maintained  his  residence  in  Springfield  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

General  Asensio  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Ruth  Margaret  Sullivan  of  Springfield,  VA;  two  children, 
retired  Army  Lt  Col  Manuel  J.  of  Farmington,  Ml,  and 
Joan  Jay  Norman  of  Fairfax,  VA;  and  five 
grandchildren. 
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Providing  Banking  Services  &  Facilities 
Air  Force  People  Stationed  Overseas  Deserve 


by  Capt  Brian  E.  Kistner 


If  you've  ever  been  stationed  overseas,  you  know  how  long 
the  lines  at  the  base  bank  can  be  and  how  important  the  base 
bank  is!  Base  banks  at  our  overseas  locations  take  on  an 
importance  not  always  associated  with  banks  on  CONUS 
bases.  Unlike  CONUS  locations,  at  overseas  locations  it  is 
often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  the  base  bank.  Overseas  banks  are  essential 
to  the  everyday  operation  of  the  base  as  well  as  being  essential 
to  the  thousands  of  Air  Force  men,  women,  and  civilians 
serving  overseas.  To  provide  the  banking  service  overseas 
that  Air  Force  men,  women,  and  civilians  deserve, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  banks  who  provide 
service  overseas  are  working  in  concert  with  local  base 
banking  liaison  officers.  To  eliminate  those  unmanageable 
lines  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  facilities  and  service  to 
Air  Force  people  overseas,  the  overseas  banks  and  the  Air 
Force  have  taken  several  initiatives. 

•  Installed  Automatic  Teller  Machines  (ATMs)  to 
give  personnel  a  quick,  more  accessible  means  to 
transact  routine  banking  business.  ATMs  are  a 
fairly  recent  phenomenon  in  overseas  banking,  and 
have  been  placed  at  many  of  our  overseas  locations. 
Here  is  a  list  of  Air  Force  locations  overseas  with 
one  or  more  ATMs: 

Alconbury  RAF,  United  Kingdom 

Bentwaters  RAF,  United  Kingdom 

Bitburg  AB,  Germany  (2) 

Clark  AB,  Philippines  (2) 

Hahn  AB,  Germany 

Hessisch-Oldendorf  AB,  Germany 

Kadena  AB,  Okinawa  (3) 

Lakenheath  RAF,  United  Kingdom 

Mildenhall  RAF,  United  Kingdom 

Misawa  AB,  Japan 

Osan  AB,  Korea 

Ramstein  (North)  AB,  Germany 

Rhein  Main  AB,  Germany 

Sembach  AB,  Germany 

Spangdahlem  AB,  Germany 

Upper  Heyford  RAF,  United  Kingdom 

Zweibrucken  AB,  Germany 

*  Part-time  tellers  are  being  employed  to  upgrade 
service  and  to  reduce  long  lines.  These  tellers  should 
make  a  significant  difference  in  payday  service  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  the  level  of  banking 
service  our  people  deserve. 


*  Banks  are  using  local  media  to  educate  their 
customers  on  a  variety  of  important  banking 
subjects  which  are  intended  to  help  reduce  lines  and 
improve  the  overall  quality  of  banking  service. 

*  Many  of  the  overseas  banks  have  been 
expanded  and  upgraded  to  better  serve  the  overseas 
base  population.  These  upgrades  are  a  result  of 
requests  by  local  bank  liaison  officers,  the  local 
banks,  and  devoting  the  appropriate  level  of 
resources  and  emphasis  to  long  overdue  expansion 
and  upgrade  projects.  Furthermore,  there  are 
several  upgrade  projects  planned  for  FY  84. 

Education  Program 

The  local  banking  liaison  officer  can  augment  the  long 
overdue  and  much  needed  facility  upgrades  and 
improvements  planned  for  the  base  bank  by  initiating  an 
extensive,  far  reaching  education  program.  The  banking 
liaison  officer  is  the  key  to  a  successful  base  banking  program 
and  with  his/her  emphasis,  education  can  make  the  difference 
in  the  base  banking  program  and  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  service  for  everybody,  and  eliminating  those 
unmanageable  payday  lines. 

The  education  program  should  be  centered  on  personal 
financial  management.  Furthermore,  as  its  cornerstone,  this 
far  reaching  program  should  stress  banking  services  and  how 
to  optimize  the  benefits  available  through  a  banking 
relationship.  Additionally,  explaining  the  advantages  to 
establishing  a  personal,  psychological  payday  other  than  the 
15th  and  the  last  working  day  of  the  month  could  do  the  most 
to  eliminate  payday  lines.  The  psychological  payday  concept 
is  nothing  more  than  psychologically  changing  the  day  you 
get  paid;  for  example,  changing  your  payday  and  your  bill 
paying  cycle  to  the  17th  and  2nd  of  every  month.  By  making 
this  psychological  change  in  paydays,  an  individual  can  avoid 
the  busiest  days  at  the  base  bank.  Another  way  to  avoid  the 
lines  is  to  participate  in  SURE-PAY  and  to  cash  a  check  at 
the  base  exchange  or  at  the  NCO,  Airmen's  or  Officer's  Club 
on  base.  Although  these  fine  service/morale,  welfare  and 
recreation  facilities  have  no  intention  of  replacing  the  base 
bank,  they  are  usually  very  willing  to  accommodate  patrons 
and  members.  Furthermore,  SURE-PAY,  coupled  with  a 
properly  managed  checking  account,  can  significantly  reduce 
the  need  for  large  amounts  of  cash,  especially  on  payday. 
By  using  checks  to  pay  bills,  the  need  for  cash  can  be  cut 
by  as  much  as  75%.  In  addition,  establishing  a  checking 
account  in  the  host  country's  currency  or  with  dual  currency 
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capability  could  help  eliminate  the  rush  to  exchange  dollars 
into  the  host  nation's  currency  to  pay  rent,  utilities,  or  to 
shop  on  the  economy.  Finally,  the  Personal  Financial 
Management  Program  (PFMP)  already  established  at  all  Air 
Force  bases  is  the  perfect  vehicle  for  educating  the  overseas 
population. 

PFMP  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  vehicles  available 
to  educate  the  base  population;  however,  there  are  several 
other  very  effective  means  available  on  base.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  vehicles  is  the  base  newspaper.  In  addition, 
flyers  at  the  CBPO,  accounting  and  finance  office,  the  base 
exchange,  the  base  commissary,  and  even  the  base  bank  can 
be  extremely  effective  if  not  over-used.  Commander's  Call, 
Officer 's  Call,  and  in-processing  briefings  are  also  very  good 
vehicles  by  which  to  convey  pertinent  personal  banking 
information. 

The  initiatives  taken  by  the  base  bank  and  the  Air  Force 
at  all  levels  should  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  banking 
services  overseas.  The  Air  Force  and  base  banks  will 
continue  to  work  with  local  bank  liaison  officers  to  push  for 
facilities  and  equipment  upgrades  and  to  take  other  initiatives 
to  give  our  Air  Force  men,  women,  and  civilians  the  quality 
banking  services  and  facilities  they  deserve.  However, 
facility  improvements  may  not  be  enough.  Education  can 


make  the  difference  between  an  outstanding  banking  facility 
with  long  lines,  lost  productivity,  and  frustrated  people,  and 
an  outstanding  banking  facility  providing  prompt,  outstanding 
service  to  the  entire  base  population.  Air  Force  people 
deserve  nothing  short  of  quality  banking  services  and 
facilities,  and  by  working  together  we  can  make  sure  they 
receive  the  banking  services  and  facilities  they  deserve. 


ffj 


Capt  Brian  E.  Kistner  is  an  Air 
Staff  Banking  and  Contract 
Financing  Action  Officer  at  the  Air 
Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center,  Denver,  Colorado.  He  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  business 
with  majors  in  accounting, 
management,  and  industrial 
relations,  and  a  minor  in  economics,  from  Mankato  State 
University,  Mankato,  Minnesota.  He  recently  graduated 
from  an  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  Education  with 
Industry  Program,  in  Financial  Management,  with  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  in  San  Francisco,  California.  He  served  as  an 
enlisted  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  from  1971  through  1974, 
and  was  a  staff  accountant  for  a  large  certified  public 
accounting  firm  from  1978  through  1979,  prior  to  returning 
to  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Air  Force. 


Need  Office  Copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller? 

We  have  received  numerous  requests  by  telephone  and  letter  to  send  copies  of  The  Air  Force 
Comptroller  to  various  activities  throughout  the  Air  Force.  Due  to  the  number  of  copies  supplied 
to  the  magazine  office  and  lack  of  personnel  on  the  staff,  we  cannot  provide  this  service, 
especially  on  a  recurring  basis. 

This  does  not  mean  you  can't  obtain  a  copy  or  increase  the  number  of  copies  received  by 
your  organization;  however,  you  must  go  through  your  Publications  Distribution  Office  (PDO). 
The  procedure  to  follow  is  quite  simple: 

Ask  your  "Customer  Accounts  Representative,"  usually  located  in  the  administrative 
section  of  your  organization,  to  fill  out  an  AF  Form  764a  (RQN  and  RQMT  Request), 
refer  to  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  as  AFRP  170-2,  tell  them  the  number  of  copies 
requested,  and  submit  the  form  to  your  PDO. 

Before  you  know  it,  your  office  will  start  receiving  copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  on 
a  recurring  basis. 
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AFO  vs  SOS 


by  Capt  Thomas  Koch 


S-O-S  is  an  acronym  recognized  by  most  people  as  the 
distress  signal  HELP  or  a  breakfast  food.  For  Air  Force 
officers  (AFOs)  it  stands  for  Squadron  Officers  School- 
something  hated,  something  to  be  avoided,  but  something 
that  you  must  do.  Sound  familiar?  Well,  you  can  "fill  the 
square"  through  correspondence;  however,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  gained  by  "filling  the  square"  in  person.  Most 
bases  nominate  attendees  through  a  competitive  process,  so 
I  urge  you  to  get  to  the  front  of  the  line!  You  should  know 
what  it  takes— hard  work,  top  performance,  visibility,  etc. 
Only  about  half  of  the  eligible  officers  get  the  opportunity 
to  attend  SOS  in-residence.  Don't  miss  the  boat! 

SOS  graduates  of  the  demanding  SOS  program  gain  a 
valuable  appreciation  of  the  total  military  environment  and 
this  knowledge  must  be  put  to  use  if  we  are  to  contribute 
to  the  modernizing  and  streamlining  efforts  aimed  at  meeting 
the  "threat".  Graduates  also  learn  the  historical  perspective 
of  the  military  profession  and  what  officership  really  needs 
to  mean.  Sound  unimportant?  You'll  change  your  mind  once 
you  realize  how  present  trends  will  affect  your  future. 
Finally,  your  communication  techniques— oral,  written  and 
personal— will  get  a  bit  more  polish  and  you'll  have  fun 
during  the  process.  This  article  explains  why  I  feel  each 
comptroller  junior  officer  should  attend  SOS  at  Maxwell 
AFB,  Alabama. 

I  arrived  at  Maxwell  with  golf  clubs  over  my  shoulder  (all 
officers  golf— don't  they?).  If  I  had  to  "fill  this  square"  I 
intended  to  have  some  fun  doing  it.  I  immediately  tried  to 
befriend  other  fun-seekers  with  a  similar  handicap.  Oh  sure, 
I'd  planned  to  give  this  school  my  best  shot,  but  I  had  no 
idea  how  valuable  the  rewards  would  be  nor  did  the  twelve 
other  officers  randomly  assigned  to  our  section.  Initially,  we 
tried  to  brainstorm  all  the  different  ways  to  spend  our 
weekends,  i.e.,  golfing,  the  Gulf  Coast,  fishing,  etc.  Shortly 
thereafter,  we  became  attuned  to  the  competitive  spirit  of 
SOS  and,  after  assessing  our  individual  talents,  we  developed 
new  aspirations  and  relegated  our  recreational  ideas  to 
secondary  goals.  None  of  us  were  hot  shots  or  overly  gung- 
ho  but  the  mystique  of  group  dynamics  quickly  unleashed 
its  power  on  us  as  we  proceeded  to  get  every  conceivable 
advantage  from  SOS  during  the  coming  weeks.  Please  note, 
the  first  few  days  at  SOS  determine  exactly  what  you  will 
gain  from  the  next  several  weeks.  Your  section  (12-13 
officers)  is  formed  and  a  bid  for  power  begins.  Don't  let  the 
vocal  minority  desiring  to  "do  just  enough  to  graduate" 
overshadow  the  will  of  the  silent  majority!  Make  your  voice 
known  and  steer  the  group  toward  establishing  some  tough 
goals.  Dedicate  yourself  and  your  section  to  meeting  those 
goals  and  then  never  look  back.  Believe  me— you'll  regret 
doing  otherwise  and  realizing,  when  it's  all  over,  that  you 
were  just  along  for  the  ride.  We  already  have  enough  officers 
choosing  that  course.  Don't  be  one  of  them! 


Most  of  us  (lieutenants  and  captains)  tend  to  possess  a  fairly 
narrow  view  of  the  Air  Force  limited  just  to  our  specialty. 
This  is  not  unique  to  comptroller  officers  only  but  spans  all 
Air  Force  functional  areas.  Several  aspects  of  the  SOS 
program  aim  at  dramatically  changing  such  a  parochial 
perspective. 

What  SOS  Offers 

First,  you'll  find  life  in  the  dormitory  possibly  the  most 
rewarding  experience  at  SOS.  (To  my  knowledge,  this  isn't 
simulated  in  the  correspondence  course.)  Beliefs  and  attitudes 
change  rapidly  as  you  share  the  problems  and  frustrations 
facing  pilots,  scientists,  security  police,  logisticians  and  so 
on;  in  all  likelihood  you  will  encounter  officers  from  nearly 
all  career  fields.  Life  in  the  dormitory  probably  contributed 
more  to  the  SOS  training  objectives  than  the  rest  of  the 
curriculum  combined.  And  yes,  you  can  only  communicate 
with  a  jet  jockey  if  you  talk  with  your  hands. 

Second,  the  guest  speaker  program  really  emphasizes  a 
total  force  perspective.  Speakers  such  as  our  Chief  of  Staff , 
Commander  of  Air  Training  Command,  Gen  Tibbets  (pilot 
of  the  Enola  Gay),  undersecretaries,  and  so  on  to  name  a 
few,  will  certainly  expand  your  base  of  knowledge.  Also, 
the  SOS  policy  of  "non-attribution"  makes  for  a  lively 
forum.  The  question  and  answer  sessions  consist  of  direct, 
gutsy  questions  met  with  totally  candid  answers.  For 
example,  one  unfortunate  Pentagon  guest  speaker  evidently 
thought  he  was  speaking  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Instead,  the  subject  was  fully  understood  by  the  well-educated 
officers  and  they  roundly  barraged  (in  a  polite  way,  naturally) 
the  speaker  with  counter-points  demanding  better  answers. 
We  had  quite  a  session  with  that  speaker  and  learned  a  lot 
you  won't  get  through  the  correspondence  route. 

Additionally,  the  academic  curriculum  requires  extensive 
reading  about  the  different  major  command  roles  and 
missions,  composition  of  our  sister  services  (reinforced  by 
a  guest  speaker),  NATO,  WARSAW  Pact  and  other  allied 
capabilities.  As  a  result,  one  acquires  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  total  force  concept.  Recently,  some  senior  military  and 
civilian  leaders  have  alluded  to  the  negative  aspects  created 
by  political  infighting  within  and  between  the  services.  What 
better  place  to  plant  the  seed  for  total  force  thinking  than 
at  the  first  level  of  officer  PME!  We,  you  and  I,  are  the  future 
officer  corps  responsible  for  making  total  force  thinking  a 
way  of  life.  Thank  you  SOS. 

Next,  you'll  get  a  chance  to  learn  about  officership.  We've 
all  heard  and  read  about  what  it  is.  SOS  adds  another 
dimension  to  our  thought  process.  Officership  issues  are 
presented  in  three  major  areas:  ethics,  historical  and 
sociological  trends,  and  officership— an  occupation  or 
profession?  Each  subject  is  explored  in  a  variety  of  forums. 
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I  found  this  area  particularly  interesting  only  after  SOS 
exposed  me  to  the  possible  negative  consequences  of  allowing 
the  erosion  of  our  officer  corporateness.  SOS  offers  ways 
to  be  more  aware  of  our  daily  actions  that  either  advance 
or  hinder  the  organic  unity  of  the  officer  corps.  Moving  from 
an  institutional  to  an  occupational  setting  could  be  damaging 
and  I  personally  wish  my  fellow  officers  could  live  the  SOS 
experience  so  they  will  join  with  me  and  understand  the  issue. 
You'll  learn  comptrollership  is  important  but  being  an 
"officer  first"  is  supreme— some  peers  critical  of  SOS  refer 
to  this  as  brainwashing. 

Finally,  it  seems  we  are  continuously  absent  from  work 
to  attend  some  kind  of  training  which  leads  to  more  effective 
communication.  SOS  is  no  different.  This  area  is  perhaps 
the  most  criticized  by  graduates  because  the  "SOS  way"  of 
writing  and  speaking  doesn't  match  your  superior's  desires. 
Well,  I  agree  but  can't  criticize.  SOS  is  on  the  right  track! 
We  may  not  write  exactly  the  way  SOS  teaches  it  but  the 
basic  principles  are  the  same.  Look  around  at  any  written 
communication  and  determine  if  most  of  us  couldn't  use  some 
guidance  on  writing  more  direct,  straightforward,  and  to- 
the-point.  Eliminate  "bureaucratese."  Pardon  me,  but  I  feel 
"old  timers"  are  the  worst  violators.  If  we  need  to  change 
(and  I  think  we  do)  it  must  start  with  us.  As  far  as  speaking 
goes,  the  "SOS  way"  is  governed  by  a  tough,  16-page 
grading  standard  and  I  realize  all  briefings  don't  need  three 
main  points.  However,  once  again  the  basics  are  the  same 
guidelines  you'll  follow  as  you  begin  learning  how  your  base 
or  wing  commander  likes  to  be  briefed.  Interpersonal 
communication  is  also  emphasized  and  you'll  learn  as  much 
about  yourself  as  you  want  to!  You  can't  continue  to  grow 
and  be  a  better  officer  unless  you  know  where  you  need  to 
improve.  Through  a  variety  of  ways,  SOS  provides 
constructive  feedback  to  you— how  you  use  it  is  totally  your 
choice. 

Summary 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  mention  athletics,  Project 
Warrior,  and  the  SOS  staff.  Athletic  events  permeate  nearly 
every  aspect  of  the  program— building  espirit  de  corps  and 
hopefully  providing  a  starting  point  for  a  permanent,  personal 


physical  conditioning  program.  Project  Warrior  is  new  in 
the  curriculum  but  is  definitely  alive  and  well.  Your 
experience  in  this  area  will  leave  you  with  an  exciting 
appreciation  of  our  warfighting  heritage.  The  SOS  staff? 
Absolutely  professional  in  every  sense.  You  will  be 
impressed!  Better  yet,  the  curriculum  itself  is  the  servant  of 
an  active  assessment  program  providing  changes  when 
they're  needed. 

Comptroller  officers  probably  interface  and  get  into  other 
people's  business  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  officers  in  any 
functional  area.  How  can  we  do  this  job  in  the  best  way  if 
we  do  not  appreciate  what  is  going  on  outside  of  our  narrow 
discipline?  We  owe  it  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  Air 
Force  to  understand  the  total  mission.  We  will  never  be  in 
a  more  demanding  position  than  now,  and  the  immediate 
years  ahead,  to  be  prepared  to  advocate  the  virtues  of  Air 
Force  and  Armed  Forces  principles ....  to  be  armed  with  the 
knowledge  to  root  out  waste  and  change  cumbersome 
procedures  or  policies ....  to  be  the  best  example  of  a  proud, 
professional  military  officer. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  make  attendance  at  SOS  one  of  your 
most  immediate  goals.  While  there,  give  it  your  all  and  by 
graduation  night  you  will  get  out  of  SOS  what  you  put  in. 
Receiving  personal  or  group  awards  even  sweetens  the  pot. 
I  know  SOS  changed  my  attitudes— now  I  am  asking  myself 
more  often  "how  can  I  help  the  Air  Force"  instead  of  "how 
can  I  help  myself." 

By  the  way,  the  36-hole  Maxwell  course  is  great! 


Capt  Koch  is  presently  the  AFO, 
86th  TFW,  Ramstein  AB,  Germany. 
He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Southern  Colorado 
and  is  pursuing  a  master's  degree 
in  public  administration  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Prior  to  his 
present  assignment,  he  was  Chief, 
Management  Division,  Directorate  of  Network  Operations, 
HQ  AFAFC,  Denver  CO,  and  has  ten  years  of  enlisted 
experience  in  the  accounting  and  finance  career  field.  Capt 
Koch  is  a  recent  distinguished  graduate  of  SOS  Class  82E, 
and  his  section  won  the  Chief  of  Staff  trophy  signifying 
the  school's  best  overall  section. 
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The  Five  'C's'  of  Comptrollership — A  Managerial  Approach 

Rated  Best  Article  for  the  October  1983  Issue 


Maj  Ricky  W.  Foster's  article,  The  Five  'C's'  of 
Comptrollership — A  Managerial  Approach,  was  chosen  by 
Major  Command  Comptrollers  as  the  best  eligible  article 
published  in  the  October  1983  issue.  Maj  Foster,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  47th  Flying  Training  Wing,  Laughlin  AFB, 
Texas,  became  the  last  of  the  four  finalists  to  compete  for  the 
1983  Air  Force  Comptroller  Best  Author  Award. 

Second  place  was  taken  by  Lt  Col  Allan  W.  Macklem's 


article,  The  End  of  the  Watch.  Prior  to  Lt  Col  Macklem's 
retirement,  he  was  the  Director  of  Accounting  &  Finance  at 
Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Command,  Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska. 
Third  place  went  to  Mr  Donald  J.  Berube's  article, 
Industrial  Fund  Accounting:  A  Challenge  for  the  Air  Force  Cost 
Accountant.  Mr  Berube  is  a  Supervisory  Cost  Accountant, 
Logistics  Support  Cost  Accounting,  Comptroller,  OO-ALC, 
Hill  AFB,  Utah. 
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Quality  Circle  Experience 

in  a 
Comptroller  Organization 


m 
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by  Mr  Horace  Holmes,  Jr 


Quality  Circles  (QCs),  the  evolutionary  management 
process  designed  to  improve  productivity  and  the  quality  of 
work  life,  can  produce  spectacular  results  in  a  Comptroller 
organization.  At  McClellan  AFB,  California-WE  KNOW! 
We  believe  that  given  organizational  support,  the  QC  concept 
is  a  significant  step  forward  in  management  philosophy. 

How  Our  Program  Developed 

In  analyzing  our  experience  with  programs  designed  to 
impact  upon  productivity  and  quality  of  work  life,  we 
determined  that  a  barrier  to  the  productivity  breakthrough 
we  were  looking  for  could  be  the  lack  of  employee 
involvement  in  the  problem-solving  process. 

An  extensive  literature  search  of  methods  to  involve 
workers  in  this  process  led  us  to  an  examination  of  the  Quality 
Circle  concept,  developed  in  Japan  and  experiencing  rapid 
growth  throughout  American  industry  with  great  success.  It 
seemed  a  natural  for  us. 

Col  Reginald  A.  Murray,  the  Sacramento  Air  Logistics 
Center  (SM-ALC)  Comptroller,  recognizing  the  need  for 
innovative  management  techniques,  gave  the  green  light  to 
establish  a  QC  pilot  program  as  one  component  of  our  overall 
productivity  improvement  effort. 

Top  and  mid-level  Comptroller  managers  were  briefed  on 
the  QC  program  by  the  SM-ALC  program  coordinator.  Our 
managers  learned  that  QCs  are  small  groups  of  interested 
workers  (usually  3-15)  from  the  same  work  area  who  meet 
on  a  regular  basis  to  identify,  analyze,  and  solve  problems 
they  experience  in  their  jobs.  Lt  Col  John  W.  Peterson, 
Chief  of  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Branch  (ACF),  decided 
to  initiate  the  program  in  the  Military  Pay  and  Travel  Section. 

A  facilitator  from  ACF  was  selected  (on  a  part-time  basis) 
to  oversee  the  Comptroller  QC  effort.  He  developed  a 
20-item  questionnaire  designed  to  identify: 

•  Things  management  could  do  to  make  the  job 
easier 

•  New  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  job 

•  Methods  to  increase  quality 

•  Ways  to  improve  morale. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  through  individual 
interviews  to  12  employees  in  the  Military  Pay  Unit  and  25 
employees  in  the  Travel  Pay  Unit.  Interviews  averaged  one 
hour  per  employee.  The  survey  results  were  presented  to  all 
employees  in  both  the  Military  Pay  and  Travel  units. 

Results  of  the  interviews,  when  compiled  and  examined, 


identified  over  125  productivity  inhibitors.   Each  of  the 
inhibitors  were  categorized  under  the  following  titles: 

•  Training 

•  Document  Processing 

•  Customer  Service  Operations 

•  Work  Unit  Processes 

•  Physical  Environment 

The  employees  were  given  a  detailed  briefing  of  the  QC 
concept  with  emphasis  on  the  essential  principle  of  voluntary 
participation.  The  employees  responded  with  enthusiasm,  and 
circles  composed  of  volunteer  workers  willing  to  serve  for 
an  hour  each  week  were  formed.  Work  unit  supervisors 
volunteered  to  serve  as  circle  leaders  to  conduct  meetings 
and  direct  discussions. 

Initially,  seven  circles  were  established  in  both  units,  three 
in  the  Military  Pay  Unit  and  four  in  the  Travel  Unit.  The 
SM-ALC/QC  coordinator  conducted  a  three-day  training 
course  for  the  facilitator  and  circle  leaders.  Training  subjects 
included  an  introduction  to  quality  circles,  communication, 
motivation,  group  dynamics,  and  participative  leadership. 

Training  was  provided  in  each  circle  to  the  level  required 
for  resolution  of  the  specific  program  addressed  by  the  circle. 
For  example,  if  a  circle  was  analyzing  a  problem  that 
required  cause-and-effect  analysis,  a  training  session  on  the 
use  of  that  technique  was  presented.  Techniques  used 
included  brainstorming,  cause-and-effect  analysis,  diagrams, 
histograms  or  frequency  charts,  checksheets,  sampling  and 
data  collection,  graphs,  and  management  presentation. 

A  member  in  each  circle  was  chosen  to  keep  minutes  of 
circle  meetings  and  record  specific  actions  for  individual 
members  to  work  on  between  meetings. 

Having  identified  problems,  the  search  began  for  possible 
causes.  We  used  the  "cause-and-effect"  diagram  (also  called 
a  "fishbone"  diagram),  which  allowed  the  circle  to  review 
all  of  the  possible  causes  in  a  systematic  and  analytical 
manner.  The  diagram  divided  all  contributing  causes  of  a 
problem  (e.g.,  improper  scheduling  of  work,  lack  of  training, 
wrong  equipment,  or  faulty  materials)  into  simple  categories 
and  showed  their  relationship  to  the  problem.  The  most 
commonly  used  categories  were  the  familiar  "4MV— 
manpower,  machines,  methods,  and  materials. 

Possible  causes  of  problems  were  identified  and  put  in  rank 
order  on  the  basis  of  frequency,  cost,  or  other  criteria.  Circles 
used  checklists  and  surveys  based  on  random  samples  to 
gather  data.  Decisions  were  made  on  the  relative  importance 
of  causes.  Rank  ordering  required  use  of  Pareto  Analysis 
(the  rule  that  80  percent  of  the  problems  are  caused  by  20 
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percent  of  the  work).  By  attacking  that  20  percent  (also 
known  as  the  "vital  few")  the  greatest  gains  were  made  in 
solving  what  troubled  the  work  place.  Other  techniques  such 
as  bar,  pie  and  flow  charts  were  used  in  assisting  QCs  not 
only  in  understanding  problems,  but  in  presenting  solutions 
to  management  for  improving  work  in  the  units. 

Results 

Typical  results  of  our  QC  efforts  for  the  Military  Pay  and 
Travel  Section  were: 

Military  Pay  Unit: 

•  Development  of  desk  top  procedures  aided  in 
training  new  employees,  enabled  employees  to  perform 
tasks  normally  performed  by  others,  reduced  trainer 
time,  and  provided  a  step-by-step  reference. 

•  Development  of  error  charts  provided  necessary 
feedback. 

Travel  Pay  Unit: 

•  To  reduce  customer  traffic  and  waiting  time,  a 
customer  desk  and  certifying  officer  desk  were 
established. 

•  Travel  education  was  enhanced  by  briefings  and 
information  letters  to  organizations. 

•  Redesign  of  the  workplace  contributed  to  energy 
savings,  safety,  reduction  in  noise,  a  better  work 
environment,  and  a  business  like  atmosphere.  Work 
orders  have  been  submitted  and  approved  to: 

•  Install  a  new  sit-down  customer  counter  with 
identified  locations  for  information,  certification 
of  orders,  voucher  pickup,  voucher  turn-ins,  and 
advances. 

•  Lower  the  ceiling  and  install  return  air 
outlets,  paneling  and  tile  for  customer  and 
employee  comfort. 

•  As  an  example  of  the  difference  Quality  Circles 
can  make,  a  study  was  done  that  compared  the  before 
and  after  effect  of  the  implementation  of  Quality 
Circles.  The  study  compared  the  average  number  of 
travel  vouchers  processed  per  person  per  day  prior  to 
and  following  the  time  when  the  benefits  of  Quality 
Circles  should  have  been  realized.  The  results  were 
a  21  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  vouchers 
processed. 

Lessons  Learned 

Although  our  QCs  have  been  successful,  we  did 
experience  some  real  world  problems,  and  offer  some 
observations  as  lessons  learned: 

•  Not  all  people  like  Quality  Circles. 

•  Supervisors  who  tend  to  be  directive  need  a  great 


deal  of  coaching  to  move  into  a  more  process-oriented 
style  for  successful  circle  leadership. 

•  Working  with  as  few  as  five  circles  requires  full- 
time  facilitator  responsibility. 

•  Enthusiasm  of  circle  members  fluctuate. 

•  It  is  very  difficult  for  new  people  to  join  a  circle 
in  progress. 

•  Management  support  is  absolutely  necessary. 

•  The  supervisor  as  leader  is  a  critical  element  of 
the  circle. 

•  Training  in  analytical  techniques  should  be 
conducted  using  actual  data. 

•  Selection  of  the  facilitator  is  the  most  important 
element  in  establishing  a  QC  program.  The  facilitator 
must  be  creative  and  able  to  relate  to  people  at  all 
levels.  He  or  she  should  provide  feedback  to  the  circle, 
assist  in  training  new  circles,  and  must  be  sensitive  to 
management  priorities  so  that  solutions  and  costs  are 
realistic  for  the  organization. 

•  Raised  expectations  that  go  unfulfilled  may  cause 
more  problems  than  are  solved  through  the  QC 
process.  Once  a  solution  to  a  problem  is  approved  by 
management,  the  facilitator  and/or  circle  leader  must 
follow-up  to  ensure  implementation. 

•  Incentive  and  Suggestion  Awards  provide  positive 
feedback  to  circles.  However,  most  circle  members 
state  that  contact  with  top  management,  participation 
in  the  program,  and  resolving  work  related  problems 
were  satisfaction  enough. 

Experience  indicates  that  employees  who  have  participated 
in  QCs  routinely  communicate  with  supervisors  before 
problems  grow  to  significant  proportions.  Expansion  of  the 
program  comes  of  its  own  accord  as  success  stories  spread. 

Quality  Circles  can  make  a  difference.  Implementation  of 
the  QC  concept  at  McClellan  AFB  has  resulted  in  the 
increased  productivity  and  improved  quality  of  work  life  we 
were  looking  for— initiated  and  fully  supported  by  the 
workers.  We  believe  the  QC  method  offers  a  significant 
potential  for  tapping  the  wealth  of  imagination  and  ingenuity 
that  lies  within  each  worker,  and  that  our  efforts  represent 
an  important  example  for  other  Comptroller  organizations. 


Mr  Holmes  is  a  Systems 
Accountant  at  the  Sacramento  Air 
Logistics  Center  (SM-ALC), 
McClellan  AFB,  CA.  He  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  business 
administration  (accounting),  a 
master's  degree  in  business 
administration,  and  completed  all 
work  except  for  his  dissertation  for  a  doctorate  in  public 
administration  from  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
His  last  two  positions  were  as  a  supervisory  accountant 
and  systems  accountant  for  SM-ALC.  Mr  Holmes  has  been 
employed  by  the  Air  Force  as  a  civilian  since  November 
1980,  but  served  24  years  of  service  in  the  military.  His 
background  also  includes  12  years  of  experience  in  the 
comptroller  career  field. 
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PEOPLE— 


by  Lt  Col  Leroy  W.  "Buck"  Buxton 


Lj 


The  1983  Accounting  and  Finance  Worldwide  Conference, 
held  17—21  October  1983,  brought  together  Major 
Command  Directors  of  Accounting  and  Finance,  Command 
Senior  NCOs,  and  representatives  from  other  staff  agencies 
for  a  series  of  briefings  and  discussions  on  accounting  and 
finance  related  subjects.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
A&F  People  Preparing  for  the  Future. 

Brigadier  General  Lynn  Rans,  Assistant  Comptroller  for 
Accounting  and  Finance,  welcomed  conferees  and  gave  a 
"state-of-the-network"  address  to  open  the  conference.  In 
his  words,  The  Accounting  and  Finance  network  is  producing 
high-quality  work,  capitalizing  on  automated  systems' 
capability,  and  earning  great  'customer  satisfaction. '  General 
Rans  emphasized  findings  of  the  1983  Air  Force  Quality  of 
Life  Survey  which  rated  Accounting  and  Finance  (A&F) 
services  the  "Best  in  CONUS,"  "Best  in  Overseas  Areas," 
and  "Best  Overall"  among  the  31  base-level  support  agencies 
evaluated  under  the  survey.  In  praising  the  network's 
achievements,  he  stressed  the  need  for  continued  hard  work 
if  we  are  to  stay  a  cut  above  the  others. 

This  year's  conference  was  conducted  primarily  in  a 
discussion  format  to  address  the  following  personnel  issues 
of  concern  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  network: 

*  Enlisted  Career  Field  Structure 

*  Training  and  Cross-Utilization 

*  Assignment  Limitations  in  AFR  35-1 

*  Career  Job  Reservations 

*  672X1  Versus  672X2  Manning  Imbalance 

*  Progression  Patterns  for  Accounting  &  Finance 
Officers 

The  conferees  were  divided  into  officer  and  NCO  working 
groups  for  initial  discussion  of  the  topics.  A  joint  session 
followed  to  compare  recommendations  and  to  resolve 
differences. 

Enlisted  Career  Structure 

The  most  controversial  topic  was  the  Enlisted  AFSC 
Structure,  which  was  established  in  April  1982.  At  that  time 
accounting,  disbursing,  and  budget  AFSCs  were  merged  at 
the  7-skill  level  which  prompted  concerns  of  its  potential 
impact  on  promotions  and  performance  ratings. 

Analyses  of  promotions  to  technical  and  master  sergeant 
and  APRs  indicated  no  impact  on  these  areas  as  a  result  of 
the  merger.  Although  the  merger  requires  a  much  broader 
base,  the  conferees  believed  the  merger  enhanced  career- 
broadening  opportunities  for  NCOs  and  provided  more 
flexibility  in  the  assignment  process.  Although  agreement 
was  not  unanimous,  the  consensus  was  the  merged  AFSC 
should  be  continued.  At  the  same  time,  conferees  decided 
to  seek  elimination  of  the  special  experience  identifier  for 
budget  personnel.  After  deciding  to  continue  the  merged 
AFSC,  the  conferees  continued  discussing  ways  to  make  it 
work  better.  That  led  to  the  subject  of  training  and  cross- 
utilization  of  personnel. 


Training  and  Cross-Utilization 

A  successful  merger  of  the  career  fields  requires  quality 
people,  quality  training,  and  active  cross-utilization  of 
personnel.  Contrary  to  the  perceptions,  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  career  field  is  receiving  personnel  who  have  the 
highest  AQE  scores  in  the  administrative  area.  AFR  39-1 
indicates  that  AFSCs  672X1  and  672X2  will  both  require 
an  admin  score  of  70,  which  is  the  highest  entry  requirement 
for  nonprior  service  enlistees  and  is  required  for  only  one 
other  career  field— an  auditor.  In  fact,  the  average  admin 
scores  for  1981  and  1982  were  actually  80  and  82, 
respectively.  Thus,  the  raw  material  which  we  are  getting 
in  Accounting  and  Finance  is  of  the  highest  caliber. 

There  was  general  agreement  on  the  need  for  better  training 
and  cross-utilization  of  our  people.  To  ease  the  training 
burden,  the  trend  within  the  Accounting  and  Finance 
community  has  been  to  develop  new  training  aids  and 
approaches;  but  conferees  felt  the  absence  of  a  definitive 
network  training  program  has  contributed  to  "duplication 
of  effort"  and  less-than-effective  use  of  available  training 
aids  by  all  commands. 

Accordingly,  conferees  agreed  standardized  training  and 
AFAFC  guidance  on  cross-utilization  are  needed.  To  work 
these  problems,  base-level  and  major  command 
representatives  will  convene  at  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Force  (AFAFC)  for  a  training  workshop  in  the  near  future. 
This  group  will  be  led  by  CMSgt  Michael  Thompson,  the 
AFAFC  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor.  The  workshop's  objectives 
are  to  develop  an  accounting  and  finance  training  program 
and  a  "model"  for  cross-utilization.  The  A&B  shreds  for 
disbursing  personnel  will  also  be  discussed.  Representatives 
from  the  Sheppard  Technical  Training  Center  will  also  attend 
to  attempt  integrating  formal  training,  on-the-job  training 
(OJT),  and  self-development  training  (such  as  CDCs  [Career 
Development  Courses]  and  PME).  Results  of  the  workshop 
will  be  widely  coordinated  throughout  the  network. 

As  a  brief  preview,  we  are  looking  at  the  Air  Force  dual 
channel  OJT  program  as  the  logical  program  under  which 
all  accounting  and  finance  initiatives  would  be  integrated. 
Developing  specific  Job  Qualification  Standards  (JQS)  for 
enlisted  AFSCs  would  give  the  network  a  job  proficiency 
training  outline  and  eliminate  the  present  use  of  the  more 
generalized  Specialty  Training  Standard  (STS).  We  are 
considering  "trainer/trainee"  guides  for  each  task  listed  on 
the  JQS  to  help  both  the  trainer  and  trainee  through  the 
instruction,  demonstration,  performance  evaluation,  and 
certification  steps. 

To  increase  emphasis  on  our  training  needs,  the  Directorate 
of  Network  Operations  (AF AFC/DO)  recently  hired  Mr 
Dick  Hada  (AUTOVON:  926-3591)  to  work  full-time  to 
improve  our  training  programs.  We  want  to  integrate  our 
training  effort  and  have  the  right  trainer  teach  the  right 
material  to  the  right  person  at  the  right  time. 
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Assignment  Limitations  in  AFR  35-1 


Progression  Patterns  for  AFOs 


Many  personnel  have  complained  the  assignment 
limitations  in  AFR  35-1  inhibit  proper  cross-training  of 
personnel.  After  a  discussion,  the  conferees  agreed  the 
regulation  was  proper  and  steps  can  be  taken  to  do  needed 
cross-utilization  within  the  guidelines  prescribed  by  AFR 
35-1. 

Specifically,  with  command  approval  personnel  may  work 
out  of  their  control  AFSC  for  up  to  240  days.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  time  limit  if  the  work  is  against  a  7-level  AFSC. 
If  you're  having  difficulty  with  this  regulation,  your  Major 
Command  Director  of  Accounting  and  Finance  can  provide 
assistance  on  various  work-arounds. 

Career  Job  Reservations 

There  was  considerable  discussion  concerning  the  Career 
Job  Reservation  Program.  SMSgt  Fred  Wicker,  Comptroller 
Functional  Representative  at  the  Air  Force  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Center,  explained  that  in  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  career  field  there  are  more  people  eligible  for 
reenlistment  than  are  needed.  Thus,  if  everyone  who  desired 
to  reenlist  were  permitted  to  do  so,  eventually  promotions 
would  stagnate  and  the  flow  of  new  blood  would  be  strangled. 
He  also  indicated  that  changes  to  the  program  are  being 
considered  which  would  make  it  more  equitable  for  our 
people  to  compete  for  the  available  slots.  Nevertheless,  only 
65%  of  the  first-term  eligibles  will  be  permitted  to  reenlist. 
Supervisors  can  help  ensure  our  best  people  obtain  a  Career 
Job  Reservation  (CJR)  by  counseling  them  on  the  program, 
ensuring  they  submit  their  request  the  first  moment  they  are 
eligible,  and  marking  APRs  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
truly  deserve  reenlistment  are  distinguished  from  those  who 
are  less  capable.  If  the  first-termer  does  not  get  a  CJR,  then 
Sgt  Wicker  encourages  them  to  accept  a  special  duty 
assignment  (recruiting  duty,  military  training  instructor,  etc.) 
which  will  enable  them  to  return  to  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  career  field  once  the  special  duty  is  complete.  In 
order  to  work  the  Career  Job  Reservation  Program  properly, 
supervisors  must  get  involved  and  know  its  rules.  In  the  long 
run,  the  program  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  by  providing  a 
normal  flow  through  the  career  ladder. 


Much  discussion  centered  on  the  perception  that  the 
Accounting  and  Finance  career  field  was  not  as  desirable  as 
other  comptroller  specialties.  In  addition,  there  was  concern 
it  was  difficult  for  other  comptroller  specialties  to  cross-train 
into  Accounting  and  Finance  because  of  the  one-year 
experience  requirement  and  the  probability  that  the  cross- 
trainee  would  have  to  work  for  an  officer  junior  to  himself. 
The  conferees  unanimously  agreed  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  career  field  is  not  a  dead-end  job;  but  is,  in  fact, 
an  excellent  foundation  for  success  in  the  Comptroller  career 
field.  In  order  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems,  it  was 
decided  to  loosen  the  criteria  to  permit  officers  cross-training 
into  the  Accounting  and  Finance  career  field  to  hold  an 
account,  even  though  they  have  not  yet  earned  a  fully 
qualified  6724  AFSC.  The  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center  will  consider  each  exception  on  its  merits 
with  primary  criteria  being  an  exceptional  track  record  and 
some  experience  in  maintaining  fiduciary  accountability  (such 
as  completing  tech  school,  having  experience  as  an  auditor, 
or  having  a  prior  background  in  fund  or  asset  accountability). 
In  addition,  General  Rans  has  agreed  to  sponsor  an  initiative 
at  the  next  Comptroller  Conference  to  make  it  mandatory 
to  have  either  an  Accounting  and  Finance  or  Auditor  AFSC 
in  addition  to  one  other  comptroller  AFSC,  in  order  to  quality 
for  the  0056  Comptroller  AFSC. 

Conclusion 

In  addition  to  the  military  personnel  issues  discussed, 
conferees  also  discussed  topics  such  as  the  military  and 
civilian  mix,  career  management  program  for  lower  grade 
civilians,  standardizing  Job  Performance  Appraisal  System 
(JPAS)  standards,  and  the  need  for  all  the  different  civilian 
classification  series  in  accounting  and  finance.  Conferees 
were  also  updated  on  many  initiatives  currently  underway 
in  the  Accounting  and  Finance  network.  More  information 
on  the  conference  will  be  forthcoming  from  your  Major 
Command  Directorates  of  Accounting  and  Finance.  The 
conferees  all  agreed  it  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
conferences  they  have  attended. 


672X1  Versus  672X2— Manning  Imbalance 

The  December  1983  projection  for  the  672X1  manning 
posture  showed  a  100%  fill.  Conversely,  the  672X2  posture 
showed  only  an  88%  fill.  Clearly,  there  is  a  manning 
imbalance.  To  fix  the  problem,  the  Sheppard  Technical 
Training  Center  is  immediately  accelerating  672X2 
production  rates,  shifting  to  a  50—50  split  between  the  A&B 
shreds  versus  the  current  60—40  split,  and  AF/MPPP  has 
adjusted  the  Trained  Personnel  Requirements  (TPR)  to 
redress  the  imbalance.  With  these  actions,  we  expect  the 
imbalance  to  be  corrected  by  the  end  of  FY  84. 


Lt  Col  Buxton  is  the  Director  of 
Network  Operations  at  the  Air  Force 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  He  holds  a  BS 
degree  in  accounting  from  Indiana 
University  and  an  MBA  degree  from 
the  University  of  Southern 
California.  In  addition,  he  has 
completed  SOS,  ACSC  and  PMCS. 
Prior  to  his  present  assignment,  Lt  Col  Buxton  was  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Accounting  and  Finance, 
Headquarters  Tactical  Air  Command,  Langley  AFB,  VA. 
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AC  90  Seminar 


by  Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 


A  major  innovative  step  was  taken  the  first  week  of  October  last  year  (3-7  Oct  83)  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama.  It  involved 
assembling  a  talented  group  of  individuals  from  industry,  academia,  other  federal  agencies,  the  banking  industry,  and  comptroller 
personnel  to  seriously  look  at  the  future  of  Air  Force  comptrollership .  It  featured  six  former  Comptrollers  of  the  Air  Force, 
including  the  first  Comptroller.  It  was  a  very  rewarding  experience  for  every  attendee  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  with  them.  Especially  enlightening  was  the  opportunity  to  get  all  six  former  Comptrollers  on  stage  along  with  General 
Browning,  and  ask  them  questions  and  hear  their  comments  on  where  comptrollership  has  been  and  where  they  think  it  ought 
to  be  going. 

The  AC  90  Seminar  was  held  to  setup  some  objectives  the  Comptroller  should  pursue  in  the  1990s  and  beyond  and  the 
courses  of  action  necessary  to  achieve  those  objectives.  The  results  of  this  seminar  were  published  and  distributed  last  month 
(December  1983). 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  seminar,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  our  past,  obtain  a  perspective  as  to  where 
organizations  outside  the  Comptroller  that  have  an  impact  on  the  Comptrollership  are  going  in  the  future,  and  then  synthesize 
all  this  information  as  it  applies  to  the  future  of  Air  Force  comptrollership. 

The  history  came  from  our  current  comptroller  leadership,  including  the  Comptroller  and  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  six  former  Comptrollers.  The  understanding  of  outside  influences  was  achieved  by  listening  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Financial  Managment  and  speakers  from  Congress,  industry  (IBM  and  bankers),  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Government  Accounting  Office,  Treasury,  and  George  Washington  University.  All  of  this 
information  was  synthesized  by  four  panels.  These  panels  were  set  up  to  look  at: 

•  Roles,  Missions,  Goals,  and  Concepts 

•  Organization,  Personnel  and  Training 

•  Technology  and  Information  Systems 

•  High  Frontier  After  the  Year  2000. 

The  panel  reports  were  consolidated  into  one  document  containing  all  the  objectives  that  will  move  comptrollership  smartly 
into  the  future.  It  also  contains  the  strategy  that  will  be  used  to  achieve  these  objectives.  With  this  basic  guidance,  plans 
are  being  developed  to  document  specifically  "where  we  need  to  go,"  "what  needs  to  be  done"  and  "when  it  needs  to 
be  done"  with  specific  action  offices  designated.  Based  on  these  plans,  each  major  command/separate  operating  agency  will 
be  required  to  develop  programs  to  implement  the  plans  within  their  command.  The  plan  is  to  have  all  this  in  place  by  1 
November  1984,  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  Program  Objective  Memorandum  cycle. 

With  the  documents  being  generated  by  this  AC  90  Seminar,  the  Comptroller  functions  of  the  Air  Force  will  move  in  unity 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Current  Leadership  Looks  Ahead 


Hon  R.D.  Hale 


Ll  Gen  G.M.  Browning,  Jr 


Mr  J.  P.  Popple 
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(Past  and  Present  Leaders  Plan  the  Future) 
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Participants  listened  closely  to  comments  from  the  floor  during  the  discussion 
period  following  each  speaker. 


Historic  event— Six  previous  Comptrollers  of  the  Air  Force  join 
Lt  Gen  Browning  in  an  AC  90  Comptroller  Executive  Forum.  From  left  to 
right:  Lt  Gen  Browning,  Lt  Gen  Buckingham,  Gen  Milton,  Gen  Rowlings, 
Lt  Gen  Crow,  Lt  Gen  DeLuca  and  Lt  Gen  Driessnack.  «. 
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AC  90  Guest  Speakers 


General  Edwin  W.  Rowlings,  USAF  (Ret),  who  served  as  the  first 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  described  the  events  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  organization. 


Mr  Harold  Todd,  Executive  Vice  President,  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta, 
discussed" Future  Directions  in  Banking.  " 


Dr  David  Brown.  Professor  of  Management,  School  of  Government 
and  Business  Administration,  George  Washington  University,  talked  on 
"Future  Directions  in  Financial  Management— An  Educator's  View." 
Dr  Brown  served  as  keynote  speaker  following  dinner  at  the  Officer 's  Club. 


V 


Mr  Allan  Burman,  Chief,  Air  Force  Branch,  National  Security  Division, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  portrayed  '  'Financial  Horizons  in 
the  Federal  Government. 


I 


Mr  William  Douglas.  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Government  Financial 
Operations,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  discussed  "Future 
Directions  for  the  Treasury  Department. 


Mr  William  Campbell,  Acting  Director,  Accounting  and  Financial 
Management  Division,  General  Accounting  Office,  provided  participants 
with  '  A  GAO  View  of  Future  Financial  Management  and  Accounting 
Systems.  " 


Mr   John    Stewart,    Assistant    Controller,    IBM    Corporation,    gave    a 
fascinating  talk  on '  'Automated  Financial  Reporting  and  Control  Systems. 


Mr  Bill  McPhee,  Director  of  Office  Systems,  Communications  Product 
Division,  IBM  Corporation,  presented  a  futuristic  view  of  office  automation 
and  information  technology. 
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Brig  Gen  Lynn  Rans.  AFAFC  CC,  served  as  chairman  of  the  High 
Frontier  Panel.  On  the  final  day  of  the  seminar,  he  summarized  panel 
results  for  all  the  participants. 


Panel  Chairmen 


Colonel  John   Finan,    MAC/AC,    summarizes   results  from   the   Roles, 
Missions.  Goals  and  Concepts  Panel  for  which  he  was  chairman. 


Colonel  Lee  Haines,    USAFE/AC  and  chairman  of  the  Organization, 
Personnel  and  Training  Panel,  presents  conclusions  of  panel  efforts. 


Colonel  Jeff  Kahla,  AF/ACBI,  chaired  the  Technology  and  Information 
Systems  Panel,  and  is  shown  briefing  the  panel's  results. 


Plans  Development  in  Support  of  AC  90 

Development  of  Comptroller  plans  in  support  of  AC  90  objectives  was  kicked  off  with  a  planning  conference  held  at  AFAFC  on  14  and  15  December 
1983.  The  following  process  was  started  and  the  activities  for  this  year  are  as  stated  below: 


How/Who 


AC  90  Seminar/ACX 


Developed  using  Planning  Directive 
Working  Groups 


Planning  Entities  of  Functional 
Directors/MAJCOM/SOAs 


ACX/Planning  Entities/Program 
Directors 


Program  Directors/Planning 
Entities/ACX 


ACX/Planning  Entities 


Document 


AC  90 
Panel  Reports 


Plans 


Programs 


Brief  Master  Planning 
Board 


Resource  Requirements 


Track  Progress  of  Plans 


What 

Objectives 

Direction 

With  time  references 

Comptroller  perspective 

Major  milestones 

Organization/personnel/information 

systems  plans 

Approved  by  Master  Planning  Board 

Support  plans 

Specific  milestones 

Specific  resources 

Program  Management  Directives 

Disapprove/approve/prioritize 
selected  programs 

PDPs,  PARs,  etc. 

Support  through  87  POM/budget  cycle 

Control  efforts 


When 


Panel  Reports  Oct  83 
AC  90  Published  Dec  83 


August  84 


October  84 


November  84 


November  84  —  May  85 


Stan  second  cycle  of  Plans  Development/Revision/Update 


Continuous 


January  85 
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Cost  and  Management  Analysis 

Workshop 

11-14  October  1983 


by  Major  Richard  A.  Katz 

Chief,  Field  Resources 

Policy  and  Procedures  Division 

Directorate  of  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  (HQ  USAF) 


L* 


The  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (ACM)  Worldwide 
Workshop  at  Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana,  brought  together 
key  leaders  for  briefings  and  group  discussions  on  future 
direction  for  the  career  field. 

Our  host,  Lt  General  William  J.  Campbell,  8th  Air  Force 
Commander,  opened  the  workshop  with  his  perspective  on 
analysis  to  support  decision  making.  General  Campbell 
stressed  the  need  for  timely  management  information  which 
goes  beyond  a  historical  view  to  a  forecast  of  problem  areas 
with  recommended  solutions  for  managers.  He  also  supported 
a  strong  role  for  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  at  each  level 
of  command  in  the  validation  of  initiatives  competing  in  the 
programming  and  budgeting  processes.  Additionally,  General 
Campbell  emphasized  the  need  for  increased  ACM 
involvement  in  recent  financial  management  initiatives  such 
as  Economies  and  Efficiencies  and  Zero  Overpricing.  The 
Air  Force  must  ensure  the  taxpayers  their  dollars  are 
managed  effectively. 


Next,  Colonel  Basil  Pflumm,  Director  of  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  at  HQ  USAF,  provided  an  overview 
of  the  workshop.  He  explained  more  structure  will  be  added 
to  the  ACM  charter  to  ensure  people  know  exactly  what  is 
expected  of  them.  He  forecast  the  charter  will  continue  to 
change  frequently  as  new  initiatives  face  the  Comptroller 
organization.  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  is  the 
comptroller  element  with  the  flexibility  for  improving 
management  of  various  new  Administration  programs. 

To  provide  a  perspective  on  MAJCOM  operations, 
Colonel  Dick  Guertin  (HQ  TAC/ACM)  and  Colonel 
(Selectee)  Chuck  Kaysing  (HQ  PACAF/ACM)  addressed 
ACM  visibility  and  its  wartime  role,  respectively.  Other 
presentations  covered  IG  criteria,  organizational  assessment, 
interface  with  AFAFC/CW  (ACM  West),  technical  training, 
and  manpower  standards.  Further,  Mr  Thomas  McCarty 
from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  briefed  on  the  high  level  Administration  and 


Lt  Gen  Campbell  welcomes  participants  to  Barksdale  AFB 


Workshop  participants  receive  a  series  of  presentations  on  present 
and  future  trends  in  ACM. 
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(Leaders  brought  together  for  briefings  and  discussions) 


DOD  commitment  to  reviewing  internal  controls  (OMB 
Circular  A-123). 

A  major  portion  of  the  workshop  was  devoted  to  panel 
discussions.  One  set  of  panels  considered  specific  portions 
of  the  ACM  charter: 

*  Management  Initiatives 

*  Management  Assistance  Service  (MAS) 

*  Cost    analysis    support    of    program    decision 
packages  (PDPs) 

*  Management  Information. 

Significant  issues  discussed  were: 

*  Crossfeed  of  MAS 

*  Use  of  economic  analysis  to  support  PDPs 

*  Training/education  architecture 

*  Security  requirements  in  management  information 
systems 

*  Need  for  a  microcomputer  linked  to  the  Phase  IV 
system 

*  ACM  access  to  other  people's  data. 

Another  set  of  panels  focused  on  inspections  as  a  measure 
of  unit  ACM  effectiveness.  The  consensus  was  a  need  exists 
to  focus  inspections  on  leadership/management  effectiveness 
rather  than  limit  inspections  to  measurement  of  compliance. 
There  is  also  a  need  for  crossfeed  of  MAJCOM  Inspector 
General  (IG)  findings. 

The  next  panel  considered  ACM  training/education.  The 
main  areas  of  interest  were  ways  to  keep  technical  training 
up-to-date  and  to  ensure  people  are  trained  prior  to  PCS 
overseas. 

In  addition  to  working  sessions,  there  were  many  highlights 
during  informal  sessions.  In  a  stirring  ceremony  on  the  first 
night  of  the  workshop,  Colonel  Donald  G.  Kane  was  made 
an  honorary  Chief  Master  Sergeant  by  all  the  ACM  CMSgts. 


•ivs  ;AA  °5 
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ACM  CMSgts  make  Col  Kane  an  honorary  Chief. 


Clearly,  Colonel  Kane  was  the  major  force  in  the 
revitalization  of  the  career  field.  Next,  CMSgt  "Barney" 
Barnes  was  awarded  an  honorary  AFSC  as  a  Cost  and 
Management  Analyst.  Chief  Barnes'  personal  involvement 
was  also  indispensable  in  the  recent  development  of  ACM. 

At  the  final  banquet,  Lt  General  George  Browning 
recapped  developments  in  the  current  budget  cycle  and 
related  the  political  environment  to  the  need  for  increased 
analysis  to  support  financial  management  initiatives.  For 
example,  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of  searching  out 
causes  of  spare  parts  overpricing  and  charged  ACM  to 
actively  promote  the  Economies  and  Efficiencies  Program 
to  help  senior  DOD  spokesman  tell  the  public  about  our 
bright,  innovative  ideas  which  save  money. 

Both  formally  and  informally,  the  workshop  was  a  success. 
As  soon  as  panel  reports  are  reviewed,  AF/ACM  and 
MAJCOM/ ACMs  will  start  work  on  action  items.  The 
outstanding  participation  at  the  workshop  guarantees  Cost 
and  Management  Analysis  can  maintain  the  momentum  to 
improve  both  our  people  and  our  services  to  clients. 


Lt  Gen  Browning  confers  an  honorary  69XXX  AFSC  to  CMSgt  Barnes 


At  the  final  banquet,  Col  Pflumm  thanks  Lt  Gen  Browning  for  his      _ 
support  of  ACM.  W 
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A  CFS  W\CM 


SrA  Jill  M.  Hlinka 

Materiel  Section 

10th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing 

RAF  Alconbury,  England 

SrA  Jill  M.  Hlinka  was  selected  as  the 
10  TRW's  1982  Outstanding  Airman  of 
the  Year  for  her  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  areas  of  performance,  leadership, 
technical  skills  and  dedication  to  duty,  as 
a  Medical  Materiel  Specialist  in  the 
Accounting  and  Finance  Branch, 
Comptroller  Division,  10th  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Wing. 
SrA  Hlinka  was  born  in  Evergreen  Park,  Illinois  on  13  October 
1962.  She  attended  Waubonsie  Valley  High  School  and  excelled 
in  all  school  activities  including  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
the  school  orchestra  where  she  excelled  in  playing  the  flute  and 
piano.  She  was  a  volunteer  member  of  the  Office  Education 
Association,  a  highly  selective  business  organization. 

SrA  Hlinka  joined  the  Air  Force  under  the  Delayed  Enlistment 
Program  in  October  1980.  She  graduated  from  Lackland  AFB, 
Texas  as  a  honor  student  in  November  1980.  SrA  Hlinka  attended 
Sheppard  AFB,  Texas  Technical  School  in  Accounting.  After 
graduating,  she  was  assigned  to  Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana. 

Since  SrA  Hlinka' s  arrival  at  RAF  Alconbury,  England  in  March 
1982,  she  has  proven  to  be  a  professional,  outstanding  and  dedicated 


individual.  She  completed  Phase  I  of  Professional  Military  Education 
in  April  1983,  was  selected  as  Airman  of  the  Quarter  for  the  period 
April  through  June  1982,  received  Senior  Airman  "below-the- 
zone,"  and  the  10  TRW's  1982  Outstanding  Airman  of  the  Year. 

SrA  Hlinka  took  control  of  the  Medical  Materiel  Accounting 
System  and  initiated  positive  corrective  action  to  verify  and  purify 
1,500  on-order  line  items  totaling  $150,000,  which  resulted  in 
accurate  and  timely  reporting  to  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center  (AFAFC).  In  addition  to  this  huge  task,  SrA  Hlinka 
increased  timeliness  of  payments  to  vendors  with  zero  errors  being 
assessed  by  the  vendors  or  AFAFC,  a  feat  not  accomplished  by 
many  of  her  rank.  Her  present  duties  include  accounting  for 
$6,000,000  in  Air  Force  assets.  SrA  Hlinka  is  accountable  for  higher 
headquarters  reports,  maintenance  of  all  accounts  receivable,  base 
budget  investment  equipment  items,  issuance  of  obligation 
authorities  for  base  deployed  units  and  control  of  all  base  supply 
accounts  maintained  in  B3500  and  U 1050-11  computers. 

SrA  Hlinka  constantly  strives  to  better  herself.  She  is  enrolled 
with  the  University  of  Maryland  and  pursuing  a  degree  in  Resource 
Management.  SrA  Hlinka  actively  supports  base  and  squadron 
functions.  She  spends  some  of  her  off-duty  time  as  an  alternate 
pianist  for  the  base  chapel. 

SrA  Hlinka's  bearing  and  behavior,  both  on  and  off  duty,  are 
of  the  highest  standards  and  emulated  by  others.  The  image  and 
positive  attitude  she  presents  to  others  truly  makes  her  stand  ACES 
HIGH  in  the  Comptroller  family. 


SrA  Deborah  D.  Brock 
Paying  &  Collecting  Section 
10th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing 
RAF  Alconbury,  England 

SrA  Brock  started  her  Air  Force  Career 

in   October    1979   under   the   Delayed 

Enlistment  Program  and  entered  active 

duty  on  17  July  1980.  She  graduated  from 

the  Disbursement  Accounting  Specialist 

Course   at   Sheppard   AFB,    Texas   in 

^j  |^      September     1980.    Her    first    duty 

■  I^H  assignment  was  at  Barksdale  AFB.  LA, 

where  she  worked  in  the  Processing  and 

Quality  Examination  Sections  of  Military  Pay.  While  assigned  to 

Barksdale  AFB  she  was  selected  as  Comptroller  Airman  of  the 

Month,  Squadron  Airman  of  the  Month  for  December  1981  and 

received  the  Air  Force  Achievement  Medal  for  her  dedicated 

performance.  She  also  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Air 

Force  Recruiting  Program  (AFRAP)  in  her  home  town  of  Fort 

Worth,  Texas— she  recruited  two  individuals  and  assisted  in  the 

recruitment  of  others. 

After  completing  her  assignment  at  Barksdale  AFB,  SrA  Brock 
was  transferred  to  RAF  Alconbury,  England,  in  March  1982.  She 


began  her  tour  working  in  the  Quality  Examination  Section  of 
Military  Pay.  While  assigned  to  this  section,  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  Office  received  number  one  ratings  for  several  months  for 
the  JUMPS  input  statistics  and  accuracy,  and  received  an  overall 
rating  of  number  two  in  USAFE.  Because  of  her  expertise  she  was 
selected  to  perform  manning  assistance  TDY  to  one  of  RAF 
Alconbury 's  Geographically  Separated  Units  (GSUs).  While  at  the 
GSU  she  developed  a  leave  program  which  significantly  reduced 
the  time  required  to  process  the  GSU's  leave  transactions. 

SrA  Brock  was  selected  as  the  Comptroller  Airman  of  the  Quarter 
for  the  period  July  1982  to  September  1982.  In  March  1983,  SrA 
Brock  was  transferred  to  the  Paying  and  Collecting  area  where  she 
performs  such  duties  as  assistant  cashier,  check  typist  and  the  task 
of  accountability.  In  July  1983  she  was  promoted  to  SrA  "below- 
the-zone."  Throughout  her  Air  Force  career  she  has  continued  her 
education,  and  is  presently  enrolled  in  the  Community  College  of 
the  Air  Force  working  on  an  associate's  degree.  SrA  Brock  also 
actively  supports  base  and  squadron  functions.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Squadron  Advisory  Council  and  is  active  on  the  Base  Advisory 
Council.  She  also  spends  some  of  her  off-duty  time  by  being 
involved  in  base  chapel  functions,  and  belongs  to  a  Single's  Bible 
Study  Group. 

SrA  Brock's  accomplishments  truly  entitle  her  to  be  recognized 
as  ACES  HIGH  in  the  Comptroller  field.  » 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Directorate  of  Budget 


Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud,  Director  of  Budget 


Mr  Ben  Benegas'  Re-Retirement 

On  30  September  1983,  Mr  Ben  Benegas,  a  retired 
annuitant,  retired  after  two  years  of  working  in  the  Mission 
Operations  Office  (AF/ACBOM).  Mr  Benegas  had  returned 
to  the  Directorate  of  Budget  after  retiring  as  a  GS-13  in 
January  1981. 


Obligations  and  Outlays 

The  Air  Force  finished  FY  83  at  $1.6  billion  under  the 
annual  obligation  plan  of  $94.1  billion,  or  98.4%  of  plan; 
and  at  $2.8  billion  under  the  annual  outlay  plan  of  $65.7 
billion,  or  95.7%  of  plan.  This  is  well  below  our  recent 
experience.  Low  obligation  rates  are  often  cited  as  rationale 
for  cutting  future  year  budgets,  and  low  outlay  rates  can  result 
in  unnecessary  treasury  borrowing. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  requires 
the  Air  Force  to  provide  explanations  at  the  weapon 
system/program  element  level  for  significant  variances  on 
a  monthly  basis.  To  meet  the  OSD  requirement,  the 
Directorate  of  Budget  at  Headquarters  United  States  Air 
Force,  in  turn,  tasks  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  and 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  to  submit  deviation  reports 
by  the  tenth  workday  of  each  month.  These  reports  are  a 
critical  link  in  the  obligation/outlay  process,  as  they  give  the 
word  to  "go  with  the  numbers."  Heads  up!  Because  of  the 
Air  Force  outlay  performance  in  FY  83,  OSD  and  OMB 
(Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  will  maintain  a  closer 
watch  on  FY  84  performance. 


FY  86-FY  89 
Program  Objective  Memorandum  Development 

The  FY  86  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  will 
place  continued  emphasis  on  the  open  process  with  major 
commands  interacting  with  all  of  the  Air  Force  Board 
Structure  elements.  We  must  all  be  sensitive  to  fiscal  and 
manpower  limitations  which  will  leave  a  very  small  margin 
for  new  initiatives.  The  major  commands  (MAJCOMs)  will 
brief  the  Air  Force  Board  Structure  twice  during  the  FY  86 


POM  build.  This  month  (January  1983)  is  scheduled  for 
correcting  the  FY  85  PB  baseline  to  ensure  an  executable 
program.  Each  major  command  will  brief  their  disconnects 
to  appropriate  panels,  i.e.,  unexecutable  PB  programs,  not 
changes  in  program  scope  nor  acceleration  in  schedule 
(briefings  should  include  alternative  solutions  or  funding 
sources).  February  will  be  scheduled  for  MAJCOM  new 
initiatives.  MAJCOMs  will  return  and  brief  the  panels  and 
committees  on  their  integrated  rank-ordered  POM  (including 
new  initiatives  with  identified  offsets).  Programs  designated 
by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Research,  Development  and 
Acquisition  (AF/RD)  for  "baselining"  will  be  briefed  in 
compliance  with  "baselining"  procedures.  The  Directorate 
of  Budget  is  providing  copies  of  the  Force  and  Financial  Plan 
(F&FP)  tapes  to  all  commands  who  request  this  data  for  use 
in  POM  preparation.  Not  all  commands  are  on  our 
distribution  list,  so  if  you  can  use  this  data,  contact  our  Data 
Base  Administrator  office  (AF/ACBMA). 


Base-Level  Functional  Information  Analysis  Program 

The  Budget  portion  of  this  program  is  progressing  on 
schedule.  The  Budget  functional  area  analysis  consists  of 
identification  and  analysis  of  base-level  information 
requirements  and  integration  of  these  requirements  into  a 
single  base-level  information  systems  architecture.  The  goals 
of  the  program  are  to: 

*  Facilitate  structured  analysis  of  information 
requirements 

*  Identify  unmet  information  requirements 

*  Identify  opportunities  for  improving  current 
informational  systems 

*  Identify  information  required  by  senior 
management 

*  Identify  opportunities  to  reduce  the  cost  and  time 
of  developing  and  maintaining  information 
systems. 

The  integration  of  Budget  requirements  into  the  overall 
Comptroller  functional  area  architecture  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  March  1984.  Then,  the  Comptroller 
information  requirements  will  be  integrated  into  the  total 
base-level  informational  requirements  architecture.  W 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Assistant  Comptroller 
for  Accounting  &  Finance 


by  Brig  General  Lynn  Rans 


Survey  Results.  The  official  results  of  the  latest  Air  Force 
Quality  of  Life  Survey  put  Accounting  and  Finance  as  the 
highest  rated.  The  study  originally  began  in  1975  to 
determine  what  members  like  and  dislike  about  Air  Force 
life.  Of  the  more  than  24,000  officers  and  airmen  surveyed, 
most  rated  the  service  within  their  Accounting  and  Finance 
Office  (AFO)  tops.  I'm  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
scored  not  only  high  at  bases  in  the  CONUS,  but  also 
overseas.  Everyone  in  the  entire  Accounting  and  Finance 
network  can  take  a  well-deserved  bow! 

Worldwide  Conference.  The  theme  of  the  1983 
Worldwide  Accounting  and  Finance  Conference  held  recently 
at  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  was  Accounting  and 
Finance  People  Preparing  for  the  Future.  The  major 
command  Directors  of  Accounting  and  Finance  discussed  a 
variety  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  issues.  Also 
examined  were  the  challenges  facing  accounting  and  finance 
people  in  the  future. 

There  was  also  a  look  at  the  past  when  the  FY  83 
Accounting  and  Finance  Awards  were  presented  at  the 
midweek  banquet.  Warner-Robins  Air  Logistics  Center  AFO 
took  the  top  honor  by  being  named  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  Office  of  the  Year.  Awards  for  Outstanding  Overall 
Performance  went  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Offices 
at  Dover,  Eglin,  Elmendorf,  MacDill,  Mather,  Vandenberg, 
and  Whiteman  Air  Force  Bases.  Torrejon  AB  and  the  USAF 
Academy's  accounting  and  finance  operations  were  also  cited 
for  Outstanding  Overall  Performance. 

Meritorious  Service  plaques  were  presented  to  the  AFOs 
at  Anderson,  Barksdale,  Blytheville,  Hill,  Lackland,  Little 
Rock,  Luke,  Minot,  Moody,  Peterson  and  Randolph  AFBs. 
Overseas  that  same  award  went  to  Aviano  AB,  Camp  New 
Amsterdam,  Hellenikon  AB,  and  Kunsan  AB. 

The  Directorate  of  Accounting  and  Finance,  Headquarters 
Tactical  Air  Command  at  Langley  AFB,  won  an  Outstanding 
Contribution  plaque,  as  did  the  Lowry  Technical  Training 
Center  AFO,  the  Military  Pay  Section  of  the  Blytheville  AFB 
Accounting  and  Finance  Office,  and  the  AFO  at  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy. 

Plaques  for  Significant  Contribution  were  presented  to  the 
Financial  Management  Division,  Directorate  of  Accounting 
and  Finance,  Air  Force  Communications  Command  at  Scott 
AFB;  the  Directorate  of  Accounting  and  Finance  at  Air 
University,  Maxwell  AFB;  and  the  Travel  Section  of  the 
Accounting  and  Finance  Office  at  Boiling  AFB. 

A  hearty  congratulations  to  all  of  the  winners,  and  a  thank 
you  for  your  continued  hard  work. 


Flat  Rate  Per  Diem.  The  Air  Force  may  soon  test  a  Flat 
Rate  Per  Diem  concept  for  military  travelers.  The  DOD 
Appropriations  Bill  contains  a  provision  which  will  allow 
the  Air  Force  to  implement  a  two-year  test  to  determine  and 
quantify  the  benefits  of  the  flat  rate  concept.  Voucher 
computation  will  be  easier  and  benefit  both  the  Air  Force 
and  the  traveler.  AFAFC  has  written  a  change  to  the  JTR 
and  is  currently  coordinating  the  change  with  HQ 
USAF/MPXEC.  A  training  package  is  being  prepared  which 
will  provide  travel  clerk  additional  guidance.  We  will  be 
levying  reporting  requirements,  as  we  must  provide  Con- 
gressional committees  periodic  progress  reports  on  the  test. 

AVFUELS  Management.  Several  changes  to  the 
AVFUELS  Management  Accounting  System  (AMAS)  has 
been  considered,  including  its  elimination.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Air  Force  decided  to  continue  AMAS  because  of  its 
timeliness  and  accuracy. 

Aviation  fuels  account  for  16  percent  of  the  Air  Force 
O&M  Budget.  HQ  USAF/ AC  must  have  accurate  flying  hour 
consumption  rates  to  determine  how  much  will  be  spent  on 
fuel  for  aircraft.  AMAS  is  currently  meeting  the  information 
needs.  AFAFC  is,  however,  looking  at  several  long-  and 
short-term  improvements  using  computer  upgrades. 

New  Efforts  to  Reduce  Separation  Overpayments.    The 

Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center  (AFMPC)  and 
AFAFC  officials  met  in  early  1983  to  discuss  possible 
innovations  which  would  aid  the  battle  against  separation 
overpayments.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  several  changes 
are  being  made. 

A  short-notice  separation  checklist  was  developed.  It 
affects  only  those  members  separating  less  than  30  days  after 
the  CBPO  is  notified  of  the  discharge.  This  group  has 
continually  caused  separation  overpayment  problems.  These 
members  will  be  required  to  have  each  of  the  major  base- 
level  agencies  (Base  Exchange,  Commissary,  Squadron,  etc.) 
certify  to  their  indebtedness  status.  The  October  1983 
revision  to  AFR  35-17  includes  this  checklist. 

A  new  consent  statement,  AF  Form  901,  will  be  completed 
for  reenlisting  members  who  are  eligible  for  a  bonus.  The 
consent  statement  authorizes  the  Air  Force  to  begin 
withholding  pay  when  early  separation  action  is  initiated  in 
order  to  recover  unearned  bonuses.  If  the  nature  of  the  final 
discharge  does  not  allow  recoupment  of  the  bonus,  the 
amount  withheld  will  be  released  to  the  member.  The 
implementation  date  and  procedures  necessary  for  this  change 
will  be  provided  to  the  network  shortly. 
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Director  of 
Cost  &  Management  Analysis 


by  Col  Basil  H.  Pflumm 


Selected  Acquisition  Report  (SAR)  Improvement 
Project.  The  Air  Force  is  continuing  to  make  good  progress 
on  numerous  initiatives  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  SARs, 
communicate  the  data  more  effectively  to  Congress  and  the 
public,  and  handle  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  weapon 
systems  subject  to  SAR  reporting.  For  example,  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  is  automating  preparation 
and  transmission  of  the  December  1983  Comprehensive 
Annual  and  future  SAR  submissions.  Together  with  AFSC, 
we  have  developed  and  conducted  three  classes  of  a  SAR 
preparation  training  course  which  will  be  offered  quarterly 
in  the  future.  The  recent  reorganization  within  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  here  at  HQ  USAF  will  enhance  the 
interface  between  cost  analysis  functions  (e.g.,  independent 
cost  analyses)  and  SAR  activities.  In  addition,  several  near- 
term  initiatives  have  been  completed  to  improve  the  quality 
control  of  SAR  data,  to  expand  feedback  to  SAR  preparers, 
and  to  surface  cost  changes  earlier.  Our  goal  is  to  make  Air 
Force  SARs  as  useful  and  accurate  as  possible. 

Independent  Cost  Analysis  (ICA)  Program.  Traditionally, 
ICAs  have  supported  the  Milestone  Decision  Process  for  all 
major  Air  Force  weapon  system  programs  subject  to  review 
by  the  Defense  System  Acquisition  Review  Council 
(DSARC)  and  the  Air  Force  Systems  Acquisition  Review 
Council  (AFSARC).  ICAs  are  now  also  being  used  to  test 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Programming,  Planning  and  Budget 
System  (PPBS)  submissions  for  selected  major  weapon 
systems  in  support  of  the  Budget  to  Most  Likely  Cost  initiative 
pursued  under  the  DOD  Acquisition  Improvement  Program. 
Major  commands  involved  in  the  Budget  to  Most  Likely  Cost 
ICAs  and  operating  the  weapon  systems  for  which  these  ICAs 
are  performed  should  consider  the  ICA  results  when 
developing  command  Program  Objective  Memorandums 
(POMs). 

AF  Foreign  Military  Sales  Financial  Management 
Improvement  Program  (AF/FFMIP).  In  a  November 
1982  memorandum,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
established  the  OASD(C)  FFMIP  to  tackle  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS)  problems,  coordinate  the  development  of  FMS 
financial  systems,  and  provide  compatibility  among  the 
services.  Each  military  department  was  directed  to  establish 
its  own  FFMIP  to  support  the  OSD  charter.  The  FFMIP 
operation  has  been  chartered  for  an  initial  period  of  three 
years.  The  Air  Force  office,  established  under  this  office 


(AF/ACM)  in  April  1983  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  is  tasked 
to  coordinate,  implement,  and  integrate  FMS  program 
activities  and  to  improve  the  Air  Force  FMS  planning 
process.  The  first  OASD(C)/FFMIP  tasking  to  the 
AF/FFMIP  office  was  to  document  the  information  flow  of 
all  FMS  processes  within  the  Air  Force.  The  first  and  most 
difficult  phase  of  this  task  is  complete.  Both  the  OASD(C) 
and  AF  FFMIP  offices  have  also  conducted  in-depth, 
structured  walk-throughs  to  identify  problems  in  the  Air 
Force  FMS  financial  process. 

FMS  Administrative  Budget  Committee.    A  new  FMS 

Administative  Budget  Working  Group  is  being  organized.  Our 
basic  objective  is  to  incorporate  more  fully  the  FMS 
administrative  budget  into  the  Resource  Management  System. 
Membership  will  be  limited  to  Air  Staff  appropriated  account 
representatives,  plus  one  representative  from  each  major 
command  receiving  over  $5  million  in  annual  FMS 
administrative  funds.  This  group  will  meet  in  April  and  June 
of  each  year  to  review  the  annual  FMS  administrative  budget 
submissions,  and  to  develop  and  defend  our  consolidated  Air 
Force  budget  before  sending  it  to  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency.  The  working  group  will  also  explore 
ways  to  improve  fund  administration  formulation  and 
execution. 


Program  Decision  Package  (PDP)  Costing.    In  a  26 

October  1983  letter  to  all  Major  Commands/Separate 
Operating  Agencies,  Lt  General  Browning  specified  that  the 
Comptroller,  using  the  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
(C&MA)  organization,  would  provide  an  essential  service 
in  the  submission  of  each  command's  FY  86  POM. 
Specifically,  C&MA  analysts  will  be  required  to  test  all  PDP 
cost  data  for  validity  and  completeness  prior  to  POM 
submission.  While  some  commands  have  already  been 
involved  with  PDP  costing,  this  letter,  coordinated  with  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Programs  and  Resources,  formally 
establishes  the  Comptroller  in  the  role  of  providing  an 
independent  check  in  the  PDP  development  process.  This 
role  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  C&MA  mission  in  the  ICA 
program,  the  A-76  commercial  activities  program,  and  many 
other  resource  requirement  areas.  After  the  FY  86  POM  has 
been  submitted,  feedback  will  be  welcomed  from  each  major 
command  on  how  well  this  new  role  in  the  development  of 
PDPs  has  been  fulfilled.  <& 
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Comptroller  Civilian  Career 
Management  Program 


by  Ms  Cyndi  Heath 


CCCMP. . .  We're  on  the  Move! 


Management  Information  System  (MIS):  Our  initial 
publication  of  the  MIS,  distributed  to  MAJCOM/ACs/CPOs 
during  the  summer  of  1983,  presented  an  overview  of  the  major 
features  of  the  program.  The  MIS  is  the  program's  tool  to  inform 
management  at  all  levels  of  what's  happening  with  the  CCCMP. 
As  all  aspects  of  the  program  become  operational  and  we  gain 
experience,  statistical  and  narrative  data  will  be  refined  to 
address  your  specific  interests.  We  encourage  all  of  you  to 
reference  it.  Recommendations  to  improve  our  future 
publications  are  welcomed. 

Fall  1983  Interview  Cycle:  The  1983  interview  cycle  was 
completed  in  November  and  each  person's  score  was  mailed 
in  December  1983.  Approximately  1,850  eligible  GS-ll/12s 
(and  GS/GM-13/14/15s  not  previously  interviewed)  were 
interviewed  during  this  phase.  Individuals  selected  by  the  Policy 
Council  for  the  Executive  Cadre  were  recently  notified.  The 
interview  represented  an  important  element  of  the  Total  Person 
Score,  and  declination  of  the  interview  affected  not  only  Cadre 
selection  but  will  also  impact  the  Referral  Score  (RS)  used  for 
ranking  career  program  referrals. 

Program  Referral  System:  Career  executive  positions  are 
those  positions  managed  by  the  career  program.  There  are  three 
types:  ( 1 )  career  broadening  positions  which  provide  specific 
career  broadening  experience  and  include  a  mobility  agreement; 
(2)  Cadre  reserved  positions  which  are  usually  the  most  key 
managerial  positions  of  the  group;  and  (3)  career  essential 
positions  which  are  those  positions  in  the  group  not  designated 
as  career  broadening  or  Cadre  reserved.  The  positions  are 
centrally  administered  by  the  PALACE  Team  and  only 
CCCMP  registrants  are  considered  automatically  for  referrals. 

Central  Skills  Bank,  Phase  II  (CSBII)  is  now  used  to  identify 
other  qualified  employees  for  "hard-to-fill"  positions. 
Registration  for  CSBII  is  open  to  all  people  with  civil  service 
status.  The  PALACE  Team  is  now  coding  CSBII  applications 
into  the  system  and  currently  issue  CSBB  certificates,  in  addition 
to  our  nomal  promotion  and  reassignment  certificates. 

When  a  CCCMP  vacancy  occurs,  the  local  Personnel  office 
verifies  the  stopper  list  is  vacant,  and  then  forwards  the  request 
to  OCPO  for  a  "fill"  action.  The  Promotions  and  Placements 
Referral  System  (PPRS)  and  a  Promotion  Evaluation  Pattern 
(PEP)  for  that  position  are  used  to  screen  only  program 


registrants  to  identify  those  people  desiring  this  location  at  the 
vacancy  grade  and  who  meet  the  job  requirements.  The  result 
of  this  process  is  a  list  of  the  highest  qualified  candidates,  ranked 
in  order  of  meeting  the  most  elements  of  the  PEP  and  by  Referral 
Score.  After  verifying  candidate  interest,  two  certificates 
(promotion  and  reassignment)  are  normally  forwarded.  A  third 
certificate— CSBII— may  be  forwarded  for  "hard-to-fill" 
positions,  and  a  fourth  may  be  issued  for  Cadre  Developmental 
Assignment  if  appropriate  to  the  space.  The  selecting  official 
may  choose  to  interview  or  not.  If  one  person  from  a  certificate 
is  interviewed,  then  all  people  on  that  certificate  have  to  be 
offered  an  interview;  this  may  be  in  person  or  by  telephone. 
A  one-year  restriction  on  vacancy  referrals  for  employees 
declining  a  CCCMP  position  after  notification  of  selection  was 
implemented  1  April  1983,  and  so  far,  is  restricting  about  15 
people.  The  PALACE  Team  is  currently  evaluating  repeated 
referral  declinations  prior  to  selection  for  Council  action. 
Employees  have  the  option  of  registering  only  for  geographic 
locations  acceptable  to  them  and  the  opportunity  to  withdraw 
from  consideration  at  any  time  prior  to  actual  selection. 
Employees  should  periodically  review  their  career  briefs  for 
coding  errors.  It  is  the  employee 's  responsibility  to  review  their 
AF  Form  2675  to  ensure  currency  in  the  Personnel  Data 
System— Civilian  (PDS-C)  of  their  geographic  availability  and 
grade  data,  in  order  to  avoid  future  penalty  restrictions  for 
vacancy  referrals. 

Training  and  Development:    During  FY  83,  the  CCCMP 

provided  short-term  management  development  for  over  100 
Executive  Cadre  members.  The  Team  has  developed  a  structured 
and  viable  system  to  execute  centrally-managed  training  quotas, 
thereby  getting  into  a  truly  career  management  mode.  All 
CCCMP  Cadre  members  merit  management  development  to 
perform  better  at  their  current  level  of  responsibility  or  as 
preparation  to  assume  greater  responsibilities  in  the  future. 
Individual  Development  Plans  (IDPs)  submitted  by  Cadre 
members  were  coded  into  the  automated  system  during  the  fall. 
These  are  being  used  to  develop  the  FY  84  training 
requirements,  ranking  candidates  for  training  opportunities  and 
possible  referrals  on  Cadre  Developmental  Assignment  referral 
certificates.  Thirty  positions  have  been  allocated  in  FY  84  to 
provide  additional  training  and  development  opportunities  to 
our  members.  *- 
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Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 


by  CMSgt  Ruall  L.  Sewell 


Managing  Our  People  Needs— Training 


Effective  management  and  training  of  the  Comptroller 
enlisted  force  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force  in  order  to  fulfill  extensive 
mission  requirements  as  we  face  greater  dollar  costs 
and  limited  budgets.  A  cornerstone  of  the  Comptroller 
Career  Development  Program  is  certainly  the  visibility 
of  progressive  patterns  within  our  career  fields.  The 
patterns  assist  in  the  establishment  of  orderly  career 
progression  to  higher  grades  and  skill  levels  for  those 
personnel  meeting  the  qualifications. 

In  laying  out  your  career,  you  need  to  give  some 
thought  to  where  you  are  going  and  how  you  intend 
to  get  there.  First,  you  need  to  assess  where  you  are 
right  now  and  what  kind  of  training  you  need  to  receive 
to  get  where  you  want  to  go,  or  where  the  Air  Force 
needs  you  to  go.  Have  you  made  an  honest  assessment 
of  your  capabilities  and  potential?  Do  you  have  the 
initiative  necessary  to  achieve  your  established  career 
goals?  Do  you  have  the  adequate  education  and  training 
and,  if  not,  what  plans  have  you  established  to  receive 
it?  Are  you  ready  for  a  bigger  and  more  challenging 
position  in  the  budget,  accounting,  finance,  and  cost 
and  management  analysis  areas?  The  Comptroller  needs 
people  to  be  thinking  about  these  things  in  order  to 
become  more  effective  and  efficient  managers  and 
leaders  in  the  next  decade.  You  must  take  the  initiative 
to  lay  out  a  career  plan,  review  it,  and  seek  counsel 
or  guidance,  in  order  to  help  establish  your  objective 
logically.  There  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that 
goes  with  a  successful  career,  and  as  you  plan  ahead 
in  the  forthcoming  months  and  years,  you  should  be 
aware  of  those  costs.  Once  you  have  decided  these  costs 
are  not  too  high  or  unrealistic,  you  need  to  again 
consider  the  training,  education,  and  job  of  your  desire, 
and  forecast  for  the  challenging  opportunities. 

As  you've  noticed,  training  has  been  at  the  very  top 
of  the  list  of  everything  I've  said.  Training  is  extremely 


important  to  you  regardless  of  grade  and  skill  because 
you  will  either  always  be  receiving  it  or  making  sure 
others  receive  it.  If  enlisted  managers  of  tomorrow's 
Air  Force  are  to  be  competent  and  effective,  training 
and  education  must  be  at  the  top  of  their  priority  lists. 
If  you  demand  this  of  yourself  and  your  people,  you 
will  find  the  organizational  confidence  factor  to  be  high. 
If  you  and  your  people  are  competent  and  well  trained, 
the  demands  for  you  will  be  high  and  you  will  realize 
how  important  your  contributions  will  be  to  the  success 
of  the  total  management  system. 

As  Senior  Noncommissioned  Officers  we  need  to 
adopt  a  strategy  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  future 
managers  will  be  trained  today,  so  that  they  are  ready 
to  cope  with  tomorrow's  challenges.  To  develop  and 
maintain  an  effective  and  efficient  program  for  training 
people  to  fill  future  managerial  positions,  we  must  set 
clear  objectives.  We  need  to  consider  the  skills  that 
managers  will  need  in  the  future,  the  kinds  of  decisions 
they  will  be  required  to  make  and  the  kinds  of 
management  practices  they  will  have  to  follow.  As  we 
train  our  people  to  meet  those  challenges  in  a  complex 
environment  we  must  place  heavy  emphasis  on  both 
professionalism  and  the  ability  to  make  changes  within 
our  business. 

There  is  simply  no  substitute  for  quality  training  and 
education  of  our  people.  It  keeps  us  more  informed, 
better  equipped  to  function  at  any  level  of  assignment 
and  qualifies  us  for  higher  grades  and  skills. 
Management  and  training  of  our  people  is  just  as  great 
a  responsibility  as  computing  travel  transactions, 
processing  military  pay  input,  submitting  a  budget  or 
performing  cost  analysis  functions.  Managing  our 
people  is  also  a  profession  and  one  that  is  extremely 
important  today,  and  one  which  the  responsibility  of 
tomorrow  will  not  be  less.  What  contributions  are  you 
making  to  the  future  leaders  of  tomorrow's  Air  Force? 


$ 
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The  Auditor  General 


by  J.H.  Stolarow 


Program  Results  Audits 


In  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  (AFAA),  we  subscribe  to 
the  various  audit  standards  established  by  the  auditing 
profession.  We  have  specifically  adopted  the  Comptroller 
Generals  Standards  for  Audits  of  Government  Activities 
contained  in  the  "Yellow  Book"  published  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO).  These  standards  deal  with 
requirements  for  auditor  independence,  exercising  due 
professional  care,  providing  adequate  supervision,  timely 
reporting,  etc.  The  standards  also  define  the  three  elements 
which  constitute  the  full  scope  of  a  governmental  audit.  These 
elements  are:  (1)  testing  accuracy  of  records  and  checking 
compliance  with  laws  and  regulations;  (2)  evaluating 
management's  efficiency  and  economy  in  using  resources; 
and  (3)  determining  the  effectiveness  of  program  results.  Not 
every  element  need  be  included  in  every  audit.  The  scope 
of  a  particular  audit  considers  Air  Force  management's  needs 
in  using  the  results  of  the  audit. 

Testing  accuracy  of  records,  checking  compliance  with 
directives,  and  evaluating  economies  and  efficiencies  have 
been  traditional  parts  of  the  auditors  work  for  a  long  time. 
But  in  the  last  few  years,  program  results  audits  have  evolved 
from  the  expansion  of  government  auditing  into  non-financial 
audit  areas.  In  June  1978,  the  GAO  issued  an  exposure  draft 
entitled,  Comprehensive  Approach  for  Planning  and 
Conducting  a  Program  Results  Review,  to  guide  this  type 
of  audit  effort.  In  addition,  the  1981  revision  to  the  "Yellow 
Book"  included  more  information  on  program  results  audit. 
Since  the  AFAA  adheres  to  the  "Yellow  Book"  standards, 
Air  Force  managers  need  a  better  understanding  of  this  type 
of  audit. 

The  Comptroller  General  standards  explain  that  a  program 
results  audit  determines:  (a)  whether  the  desired  results  or 
benefits  established  by  the  legislature  or  other  authorizing 
body  are  being  achieved;  and  (b)  whether  the  agency  has 
considered  alternatives  that  might  yield  desired  results  at  a 
lower  cost.  This  definition  can  be  simplified  to  say  a  program 
results  audit  looks  at  management  effectiveness  and 
economies  to  achieve  specific  objectives. 

The  first  step  in  a  program  results  audit  is  to  select  the 
program  to  be  reviewed  and  survey  it.  The  survey  provides 
information  on  program  objectives,  mission,  magnitude,  and 
scope  of  operations.  The  auditor's  objectives  at  this  stage 
are  to  determine  whether  the  program  should  be  audited  and 
what  the  results  of  the  program  are,  so  areas  can  be  identified 
and  selected  for  further  review. 


Next,  the  auditor  evaluates  management's  program 
objectives  and  measurement  criteria  by  working  with 
management  to  clearly  identify  the  program  objectives, 
establish  credible  measurement  criteria,  and  develop  methods 
to  accumulate  the  required  progress  measurement  data.  If 
the  auditor  agrees  with  the  criteria  management  uses  to 
measure  performance,  the  same  criteria  will  be  used  by  the 
auditor  to  conduct  the  audit.  This  process  eliminates  the 
problem  of  using  different  criteria  to  measure  the  results  of 
the  activity. 

Now  that  the  objectives  and  measurement  criteria  have 
been  satisfactorily  defined,  the  auditor  begins  the  audit  to: 

•  Assess  the  adequacy  of  management's  system  to  measure 
program  effectiveness, 

•  Determine  the  extent  to  which  a  program  achieves  the  desired 
level  of  program  results,  and 

•  Identify  the  factors  which  inhibit  satisfactory  performance. 

Audit  findings  may  be  reported  back  to  management  for 
any  of  the  areas  covered  above.  Some  examples  of  these 
findings  might  include: 

•  Performance  standards  were  not  stated  in  objective, 
measurable  terms. 

•  The  data  base  did  not  contain  the  necessary  information  to 
measure  improvements  or  determine  status. 

•  The  measurement  system  was  inaccurate. 

•  Management  did  not  define  acceptable  levels  of  performance. 

•  Actual  performance  was  below  the  standard  set  by 
management  and  corrective  actions  were  inadequate, 
insufficient,  or  untimely. 

The  commonality  of  the  criteria  used  by  auditors  and 
management  provides  the  basis  for  mutual  agreement  of  the 
findings.  If  the  program  results  are  at  or  above  the  desired 
level,  the  audit  is  terminated  and  these  results  are  reported 
to  management.  On  the  other  hand,  if  program  results  are 
below  what  was  expected  or  improvements  are  possible,  the 
auditors  then  determine  their  causes,  identify  the  impacts, 
and  then  make  recommendations  to  achieve  the  program 
results.  These  findings  and  recommendations  are  presented 
in  the  final  report  of  audit  for  management  action. 

In  summary,  the  AFAA  adheres  to  GAO  standards  for 
Audits  of  Government  Activities  which  include  audits 
specifically  designed  to  identify  whether  program  results  are 
achieved  by  various  Air  Force  activities.  With  this  expanded 
audit  role,  the  AFAA  continues  to  assist  Air  Force  managers 
to  effectively  use  their  resources  to  accomplish  the  Air  Force 
mission. 
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Air  Force 
Data  Systems  Design  Center 


bv  Col  Walter  E.  Edmonds 


This  is  my  last  Notes  from  the  Design  Center  as  Director  of 
Comptroller  Systems.  I  am  starting  a  new  career  this  month  and 
will  certainly  miss  being  an  active  part  of  the  Air  Force  Comptroller 
family.  The  next  four  to  five  years  will  be  exciting  for  those  involved 
in  comptrollership  due  to  the  developments  taking  place  in  automated 
systems.  The  Comptroller  family  can  rest  assured  that  the 
professionals  in  the  directorate  will  be  working  hard  and  smart. 
I  have  never  worked  with  a  group  any  brighter  or  more  dedicated 
than  this  staff.  Work  with  them—they  are  top-notch— you  are  in  good 
hands! 

We  have  been  highlighting  our  divisions  in  previous  issues.  This 
issue  it 's  the  Financial  Systems  Division  which  provides  computer 
support  for  standard  financial  systems  for  the  Air  Force. 

Financial  Systems  Division  (ACF).  The  Financial  Systems 
Division  operates  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Lt  Col  Paul 
Hughes.  The  division  has  33  people,  eight  of  whom  are  accounting 
and  finance  folks.  They  are  tasked  with  development,  modification, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Base-Level  General  Accounting  and  Finance 
System  (GAFS)  and  the  new  Automated  Travel  Record/Accounting 
System  (ATRAS).  Both  systems  operate  on  the  Burroughs  series 
of  computers.  The  tasking  agencies  at  the  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center  (AFAFC)  for  this  division  are  the  General  Accounting 
Systems  Division  (XSG),  Materiel,  Cost  and  International 
Accounting  Systems  Division  (XSM),  and  the  Pay  and  Travel 
Systems  Division  (XSP).  The  General  Accounting  and  Finance 
System  (Systems  Code  BQ)  was  one  of  the  systems  chosen  for  the 
initial  transition  to  the  new  hardware  being  procured  under  the  USAF 
Base-Level  Data  Automation  Program  (Phase  IV).  As  a  result,  a 
major  component  of  this  division's  workload  during  the  past  year 
has  been  the  transition,  testing,  and  validation  of  the  systems' 
software  and  documentation.  The  division  is  composed  of  two 
branches;  however,  there  is  no  clear-cut  separation  of  responsibilities 
for  the  computer  systems  between  each  branch  since  the  new  travel 
system  has  its  on-line  portion  incorporated  into  the  BQ  system. 

General  Accounting  Systems  Branch  (ACFA).  Mr  Robert 
Ford  is  the  branch  chief  and  is  responsible  for  the  Automated 
Travel/Record  Accounting  System,  associated  in-house  transitioning 
of  the  ATRAS  to  Phase  IV,  and  providing  on-line  programming 
and  functional  analyst  support  for  the  Base-Level  General 
Accounting  and  Finance  System.  The  ATRAS  consists  of  19  batch 
computer  programs,  an  on-line  frames  file,  and  200  on-line 
processes  integrated  within  the  GAFS  on-line  subsystem.  This 
system  contains  over  37,000  lines  of  computer  instructions  and 
approximately  225  pages  of  documentation.  Developing  the  system 
required  over  25,000  manhours  of  effort  and  the  system  is  currently 
undergoing  worldwide  implementation.  To  date,  46  bases  are 
operating  under  the  system  and  73  more  are  scheduled  to  implement 


within  the  next  year.  The  ATRAS  provides  base-level  financial 
managers  with  greatly  improved  visibility  and  control  over  travel 
fund  expenditures.  It  is  the  first  major  attempt  to  automate  the  travel 
area  and  sets  the  stage  for  further  automation.  Future  enhancements 
being  considered  include  system  redesign  to  enhance  efficiency. 
a  Transportation  Management  Office  (TMO)  direct  connect, 
incorporation  of  travel  computation  processes,  and  development  of 
interactive  interfaces  with  military  and  civilian  pay  systems. 

Cost/Interface  Systems  Branch  (ACFB).  Capt  Ted  Hatfield 

is  the  branch  chief  and  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  GAFS  and 
associated  monitoring  of  contractor-transitioning  of  the  system  to 
Phase  IV  hardware.  The  GAFS  consists  of  an  on-line  system  and 
84  batch  computer  programs  constituting  approximately  140,000 
lines  of  computer  instructions  and  1,200  pages  of  supporting 
documentation.  The  highly  complex  and  dynamic  GAFS  is  used 
by  240  base-level  Air  Force  activities  to  control  appropriated  funds 
amounting  to  approximately  $74  billion  annually.  A  recent  major 
enhancement  to  this  system  was  inclusion  of  the  capability  for  line 
item  accounting  and  reporting  of  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) 
expenditures.  This  new  capability  will  vastly  enhance  management 
visibility  at  all  levels  over  the  multi-billion  dollar  Air  Force  FMS 
business.  In  addition,  plans  are  currently  being  developed  to 
eliminate  punch  cards  from  the  system.  This  will  involve  major 
modifications  to  the  system  which  should  dramatically  enhance  its 
usability. 

Short  Notes/Current  Activities/Suggestions 

Report  of  Accounting  and  Finance  Activities  (RAFAS): 

*  RAFAS  will  provide  an  automated  system  which  will  replace 
the  current  manual  system  of  producing  the  Report  of  Accounting 
and  Finance  Activities,  RCS:  HAF-ACF(M)7104. 

*  Base-level,  command-level  and  central  site  systems  will  be 
developed. 

*  Base-level  and  command-level  systems  will  operate  on  the 
base-level  computers,  Burroughs  3500  and  Sperry  U1100. 

*  Base-level  and  command-level  systems  are  scheduled  for 
August  1984  implementation. 


AFAFC  Contact: 


AFDSDC  Project  Manager: 


Ms  Mary  Humphrey 
AFAFC/DOM 
Denver,  CO  80279 
AV  926-4871 

Mr  Paul  Koerner 
AFDSDC/ACYM 
Gunter  AFS,  AL  36114 
AV  446-3310 


$ 
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Comptroller  Career 
Management  Team 


by  SSgt  Jeff  S.  Hangen 


Enlisted  Career  Management 


A  subject  concerning  most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another 
in  our  Air  Force  career  is  assignments.  We  feel  it  is 
appropriate  to  provide  some  general  information  on 
assignments  to  the  enlisted  Cost  and  Management  Analysts 
(691X0). 

Each  month  we  review  requirements  and  formulate  a  list 
of  vacancies  which  will  exist  as  a  result  of  such  things  as 
authorization  changes,  separations,  promotions,  and  overseas 
rotations.  These  vacancies  are  ranked  with  overseas 
requirements  getting  first  priority. 

Stateside  requirements  are  normally  filled  with  overseas 
returnees,  base  of  preference  applicants,  retrainees, 
intracommand  and,  occasionally,  intercommand  resources. 
The  minimum  time  on  station  (TOS)  requirement  for  normal 
CONUS  to  CONUS  assignments  is  three  years. 

Overseas  requirements  are  filled  using  the  following 
priorities: 

•  Consecutive  overseas  tour  (COT)  volunteers  for 
extended  tours 

•  COT  volunteers  for  standard  overseas  tours 

•  Volunteers  for  extended  overseas  tours 

•  Volunteers  for  standard  overseas  tours 

•  Nonvolunteers. 

In  each  of  these  categories,  with  the  exception  of 
nonvolunteers,  the  airmen  with  the  most  TOS  are  the  most 
eligible.  The  minimum  TOS  requirement  for  overseas 
assignments  is  12  months  for  volunteers  and  24  months  for 
nonvolunteers. 

Our  nonvolunteers  are  selected  based  on  the  number  of 
overseas  tours,  the  overseas  duty  selection  date  (ODSD)  and 
short  tour  return  date  (STRD).  We  must  also  consider 
permissive  reassignments,  homebasing  and  follow-on, 
humanitarian/CHAP  reassignments,  special  duty,  join 
spouse,  and  Turkey  base  of  preference  assignments. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  any  assignment 
program,  AFR  39-11,  Enlisted  Assignments,  located  in  every 
CBPO,  is  available  for  your  review.  If  further  information 
or  any  interpretation  of  the  regulation  is  required,  we  and 
the  CBPO  can  assist  you.  We  would  appreciate  giving  your 
CBPO  the  chance  to  assist  you  first. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  you  can  do  is  to  keep 
your  AF  FM  392  up  to  date.  This  is  very  important  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  you  are 
more  likely  to  be  assigned  where  you  do  not  want  to  be. 
Second,  if  you  want  to  go  overseas  and  your  AF  FM  392 
does  not  reflect  it,  you  will  not  be  considered  as  a  volunteer. 
If  there   are   no   volunteers,    you   may   be   considered 


as  a  nonvolunteer.  However,  there  is  a  good  chance  a  more 
eligible  nonvolunteer  may  get  the  assignment  that  you  desire 
and  you  may  be  selected  as  a  nonvolunteer  to  a  less  desirable 
overseas  location.  Third,  being  able  to  assign  individuals  to 
their  choices  while  meeting  Air  Force  requirements  makes 
people  happy,  thus  making  the  Air  Force  more  productive. 
So  please  make  sure  your  AF  FM  392  reflects  your  current 
desires. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  easiest  things  you  can  do  to  ensure  input 
on  future  assignments  is  to  be  the  best  Cost  and  Management 
Analyst  you  can  be  in  your  current  duty  assignment.  This 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  outstanding  duty  performance 
as  reflected  in  your  APRs.  However,  nothing  will  hurt  your 
input  on  assignments  more  than  substandard  performance  or 
being  on  a  control  roster  because  you  are  overweight  or  have 
displayed  conduct  unbecoming  an  NCO.  In  short,  you  can 
do  a  lot  to  make  yourself  competitive  for  future  assignments 
by  maintaining  high  standards. 

The  bottom  line  is  Air  Force  requirements  come  first,  your 
desires  second.  However,  be  assured  we  will  do  our  best 
to  match  the  two  with  a  system  that  is  fair  and  equitable. 


CY  83  Colonel's  Promotion  Board 

Results  of  the  CY  83  Colonel's  Board  reached  the  field 
in  early  October  1983.  The  following  capsulizes  the  board's 
outcome. 

The  Comptroller  career  field  had  10  officers  selected  for 
colonel: 

•  8  of  21  first-time  eligible* 

•  2  selected  "below-the-zone" 

Comptroller  selection  rate  (8  of  21  first-time  eligibles)  was 
38%  versus  the  non-rated  board  average  of  41%.  Our 
selection  rate  for  all  personnel  in  the  primary  zone  (8  of  44) 
was  18%  versus  the  overall  board  average  of  19%. 
Level  of  assignment  when  selected: 

•  1  at  Air  Staff 

•  3  at  a  Separate  Operating  Agency 

•  2  at  a  Major  Command 

•  1  at  a  Wing/Base 

•  1  at  a  Detachment. 

Highest  organizational  level  during  career: 

•  1  at  Air  Staff 

•  2  at  a  Major  Command 

•  5  at  a  Separate  Operating  Agency 
Our  congratualtions  to  the  new  colonels! 

(Maj  Ron  Baldassari— Team  Chief)  « 
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3750th  Tech  Training  Group 

COMPTROLLER  TRAINING  BRANCH 


Col  Glenn  L.  Stewart,  Commander 


High  Tech  in  Tech  Training 
by  Major  Paul  S.  Wildermuth 

This  month  Comptroller  technical  training  is  leaping  into 
the  microcomputer  age  with  the  introduction  of  "State  of 
the  Art"  Burroughs  B  25  Desktop  Systems  into  the  Cost 
and  Management  Analysis  curriculum.  The  initial  plan  calls 
for  equipping  two  classrooms  with  nine  workstations  each. 
Each  workstation  will  be  linked  to  a  Burroughs  B  29 
"megaframe  central  processor"  which  will  maintain  a 
common  data  base,  as  well  as  provide  "network"  capability 
to  all  terminals  on  the  system.  Additionally,  each  station  will 
have  a  printer  and  dual  floppy  and  Winchester-based  disk 
systems.  There  will  also  be  a  large  format  letter  quality 
printer  and  digital  color  plotter  located  in  each  classroom. 

This  microcomputer  technology  will  be  integrated  into 
virtually  every  phase  of  our  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
training.  Students  will  become  fully  literate  on  both  hardware 
operation  and  software  applications.  The  microcomputers 
will  be  effectively  used  as  commonly  as  our  students  now 
use  calculators,  pencils  and  paper. 

The  impact  of  this  equipment  on  curricula  and  training  will 
be  significant.  This  system  will  allow  the  development  of 
a  large  and  realistic  data  base  for  use  in  illustrating  and 
solving  management  information  system  problems  and 
teaching  management  assistance  services.  In  addition,  real- 
world  software  applications  will  be  utilized  to  teach  statistical 


and  quantitative  techniques.  Word  processing  will  also  be 
available  to  assist  students  in  preparing  their  case  studies. 
While  our  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  courses  will  be 
the  first  to  utilize  this  equipment,  they  will  not  be  the  last. 
Plans  are  in  progress  to  introduce  the  Zenith  Z-100  series 
data  system  equipment  into  the  Basic  Budget  Officer  Course 
and  the  Advanced  Comptroller  Staff  Officer  Course.  We  also 
plan  to  develop  an  optional  "computer  literacy"  course 
which  would  be  available  to  all  students  in  Comptroller 
training. 


Welcomed  Additions 

Captains  Terry  D.  Hermes  and  David  J.  Foster  are  our 

most  recent  additions  to  our  faculty. 

Captain  Hermes  comes  from  a  tour  with  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  Inspector  General.  She  will  be  responsible 
for  the  Basic  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer  Course  and 
the  Staff  Officer  Accounting  and  Finance  Block. 

Captain  Foster  was  most  recently  assigned  to  the 
Headquarters  Air  Training  Command  Quantitative  Analysis 
and  Training  Cost  Division.  He  will  take  over  responsibilities 
for  the  Basic  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Officer  Course 
as  well  as  the  Cost  and  MA  Block  of  the  Comptroller  Staff 
Officer  Course. 


Honor  Graduates  from  Sheppard  Technical  Training  Center 
(1  July  1983  through  20  September  1983) 


Financial  Management  Specialist  Course 

A1C  Sharon  Y.  Carther 

A1C  George  D.  Chadwich,  III 

A1C  Michael  K.  Davis 

A1C  Helen  M.  Easton 

A1C  Mark  A.  Kinsey 

AB  Rene  L.  Noel 

A1C  Ronald  D.  Robertson 

AB  Valarie  S.  Volkers 


Financial  Services  Specialist— Military  Pay  Course 

A1C  Mary  K.  Brown 
AB  Cynthia  L.  Linares 
A1C  Debra  L.  Pavlovski 


Budget  Officer  Course 

21.1  Daniel  L.  Dannenmueller 
2Lt  Jo  A.  Donaldson 


Management  Analysis  Officer  Course 
2Lt  David  E.  Frye 


# 
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Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School 


by  Captain  David  F.  Cortez,  Chief  of  the  Information  Management  Division 


Teaching  at  PMCS. .  .I've  Only  Just  Begun!! 


Hi!  I'm  Captain  Dave  Cortez,  the  newest  and,  as  I've  found 
out  since  my  arrival,  the  most  junior  officer  ever  assigned  to  the 
Professional  Military  Comptroller  School  (PMCS)  faculty.  If  you 
think  you  might  like  an  exceptional  and  highly  rewarding  challenge 
for  your  next  assignment,  then  what  I  have  to  say  may  help  convince 
you  to  consider  an  assignment  to  PMCS. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  mixed  emotions  associated  with 
a  new  assignment.  Isn't  it  interesting  though,  how  we  always  manage 
to  look  at  the  past  and  reflect  a  bit  before  we  start  something  new 
or  think  about  the  future?  Let  me  now  share  with  you  some  thoughts 
on  the  assignment  which  I've  only  just  begun! 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  "go"  to  PMCS,  I  was  filled  with 
both  a  great  deal  of  pride  and,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  sadness.  I  knew 
there  was  an  intricate  faculty  selection  process,  so  I  was  extremely 
proud  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  assignment.  I'd  also  been 
watching  outstanding  officers  develop  in  our  business  for  the  last 
13  years,  and  I  knew  of  several  extremely  talented  and  well  educated 
professionals  in  the  comptroller  business  who  certainly  would  do 
well  serving  on  the  "Blue  Chip"  teaching  staff  of  PMCS. 

The  second  emotion  I  felt  was,  as  I  said,  a  bit  of  sadness— the 
sadness  that  comes  when  you  leave  superiors,  associates,  and  friends 
who  have  made  an  assignment  a  tremendous  experience.  These  were 
my  feelings  as  I  departed  Military  Airlift  Command.  I  had  served 
as:  Chief,  Budget  Branch,  Pope  AFB,  NC;  staff  officer  in  Budget 
at  HQ  MAC  (in  both  Policy  and  Procedures  and  Airlift  Operations); 
and  Comptroller  Inspector  with  the  MAC  Inspector  General  Team. 
I  felt  each  phase  of  my  MAC  tour  seasoned  me  as  an  officer  and 
provided  me  with  not  only  meaningful  personal  and  professional 
experience  and  knowledge,  but  also  many  lasting  friends.  Albeit, 
diverse  assignments  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  military  profession— 
and  I  was  convinced  I  was  certainly  on  my  way  to  one! 

I'll  never  forget  my  first  day  at  PMCS.  As  I  walked  up  the  flight 
of  stairs  looking  for  Colonel  Merritt's  office,  I  couldn't  help  but 
notice  evidence  of  academia  throughout  the  building— classrooms, 
faculty  offices,  a  lecture  hall,  a  library,  and  a  bulletin  board  filled 
to  overflowing  with  weekly  schedules,  the  student  social  calendar, 
seminar  assignments,  student  rosters  and  what  appeared  to  be  the 
results  of  some  test  called  TEMPO,  or  so  I  guessed.  The  only  thing 
missing  was  students.  This  was  Monday  and  Class  83-C  had  just 
graduated  the  previous  Friday.  I  suddenly  came  upon  Col  Merritt 
who  I  immediately  recognized  from  pictures  I'd  seen  in  The  Air 
Force  Comptroller.  He  greeted  me  warmly  and  ushered  me  into 
his  office  where  he  quickly  checked  to  see  if  I'd  had  a  good  trip 
and  whether  or  not  I  needed  any  help  getting  settled  in.  (No,  I  didn't 
respond  to  his  greeting  with  I'm  glad  to  be  here!,  even  though  I 
was.)  After  these  preliminaries,  he  began  giving  me  a  quick  run- 
down on  the  school  and  my  responsibilities.  As  is  customary,  I  met 
a  lot  of  people,  was  given  a  place  to  '  'hang  my  hat' '  and  then  allowed 
time  to  become  thoroughly  engrossed  in  reading  what  seemed  to 


be  everything  that  had  to  do  with  PMCS.  Before  I  knew  it,  lunch 
and  the  afternoon  had  passed  me  by  like  water  running  through  an 
open  hand.  Yes,  my  first  day  had  come  to  an  unforgettable  end- 
so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  do! 

That  night  I  relaxed  by  going  over  to  the  Air  University  Library 
and  caught  up  on  the  news.  It  occurred  to  me  to  look  up  some  history 
on  PMCS.  Here's  what  I  found!  The  original  Professional  Military 
Comptroller  Course  had  a  "Blue  Chip"  teaching  staff  which 
included  a  certain  Captain  (Major  Selectee)  D.  Lynn  Rans  who, 
as  you  all  know,  is  now  Brigadier  General  Rans,  Assistant 
Comptroller  for  Accounting  and  Finance.  I  guess  what  impressed 
me  most  about  the  article  I  read  on  the  school's  history,  besides 
seeing  "Capt"  Rans,  was  the  general  guidance  provided  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  (Financial  Management)  on  establishing  the  school.  The 
guidance  which  General  T.R.  Milton  and  Mr  Leonard  M.  Marks, 
Jr,  provided  was: 

•  Get  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  experts,  i.e.,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Personnel,  the  Air  University,  and  our 
Command  Comptroller  personnel. 

•  Establish  the  course  at  the  professional  education  level,  as 
opposed  to  a  training  course. 

•  Make  the  course  of  such  high  quality  that  our  people  will 
clamor  and  compete  to  be  selected  to  attend. 

•  Get  the  assistance  of  the  Deans  of  several  Graduate  Schools 
of  Business  Administration  in  developing  a  high  quality 
curriculum;  include  the  latest  in  the  management  sciences 
area,  but  keep  it  practical;  emphasize  practical  application 
of  knowledge  thoughout  the  curriculum  through  use  of  case 
studies,  problem-solving  exercises  and  seminars. 

•  Handpick  the  finest  faculty  that  can  be  found  from  among 
our  best  officers  who  are  eligible  for  reassignment. 

•  Establish  the  course  in  first  class  physical  facilities. 

•  Be  sure  to  give  Command  Comptrollers  a  voice  in  the  student 
selection  process. 

As  you  can  see,  this  was  truly  a  progressive  charter  which 
appropriately  focused  on  professional  education  vice  training;  and 
this  is  exactly  what  I  have  found  here  some  15  years  later.  Yes, 
the  basic  tenents  of  this  charter  remain  philosophically  unchanged, 
despite  the  expansion  of  the  course  curriculum  and  continual  upgrade 
of  facilities,  course  materials  and  the  guest  speaker  program.  It 
seems  that  in  listening  to  the  senior  officials  in  our  business,  we 
need  to  do  this  continually  because  comptroller  responsibilities  are 
becoming  more  complex  and  our  students  have  a  need  to  be  more 
well-rounded  in  comptroller  activities. 

In  the  short  time  I've  been  here,  I  can  see  this  academic  experience 
will  be  my  most  treasured  assignment.  Even  though  I've  "run 
through"  my  first  class  (Class  83-D)  and  attended  the  Air  Force's 
Academic  Instructor  School,  two  things  come  to  mind  when  I  think 
of  this  once-in-a-career  opportunity— indeed  I've  only  just  begun 
and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  at  PMCS!  « 
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PMCS  Graduates:  Class  83-D  Graduated  1  Sep  1983 


Their  names,  ranks  and  "Idea"  papers  are  listed  below. 
U.S.  Air  Force  (27)  U.S.  Army  (17) 


Baker,    E.J.,    Maj— LD   55302A— Analysis   of   Cost   Reporting 

Requirements 
Boney,    J.S.,    LTC— LD   55303A— Planning   and   Selling   Force 

Modernization 
Bowers,  R.,  Mr— LD  55304A— Pricing  of  Major  Defense  Equipment 
Bronson,  S.G.,  Ms— LD  55307A — System  Program  Directors  Can 

Control  Outlays 
Brown,  V.,  Ms— LD  55308A— Time  and  Materials  Contracts  Between 

DOD  Organizations  Aren  't  the  Only  Answer 
Clementz,  W.W.,  Mr— LD  55309A— Economic  Analysis  Directives 
Foran,   S.L.,   Mr— LD   5531 7A— How  Can   We   Get  More   Cost 

Management   into    the    Civilian    Employment   and   Cost 

Management  Committee? 
Frankenstein,  D.A.,  Mr— LD  5531 8A— Rent  Plus  Housing  Allowance- 
Changes  are  Needed  Now! 
Grimstad,  G.O.,  Mr— LD  55323A— Develop  Executives  in  the  Air 

Force  Comptroller  Family 
Hargett,  R.G.,  Mr— LD  55324A— Internal  Control  Reviews  a  MAJCOM 

Perspective 
Hedlund.  K.J.,  Mr— LD  55326A— Organizing  the  ACS  for  Information 

Systems 
Ingram,  L.W.,  Ms— LD  55329A— Resource  Management— A  Better 

Approach 
Jones,  R.G.,  Maj— LD  55333A— Base  Level  O&M  Supply  Financial 

Management:  Is  It  as  Successful  as  It  Should  Be? 
Kelly,  J.W.,  Jr,  Maj— LD  55335A— Foreign  Military  Sales:  Budget 

Analyst  Experience 
Klinge,  J.,  Mr— LD  55338A— Make  the  Claims  Appropriation  an  Open 

Allotment 
Larabee,  H.W.,  Col— LD  55341  A— One  Comptroller's  Solution  to 

the  Manpower  Shortage:  An  ADP  Plan 
Loomis,  H.D.,  Ms— LD  55342A— Impact  of  Public  Law  96-511, 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980 
Muck,    M.W.,    Capt— LD    55346A— Performance    Reporting   on 

Laboratory  Programs 
Palmieri,  R.S.,  Mr— LD  55348A— One  Comptroller's  Solution  to 

the  Manpower  Shortage:  An  ADP  Plan 
Reynolds,  J.E.,  Maj— LD  55350A— Improving  Base  Level  Comptroller 

Productivity 
Robinette,      P.K.,      Ms— LD     55351A— Pay     and     Travel 

Productivity-Based  Incentive  Award  System 
Smith,  J.G.L.,  Maj— LD  55353A—  The  Air  Reserve  Pay  and  Allowance 

System  (ARPAS)— Let's  Improve  It! 
Swingley,   B.C.,   Mr— LD   55354A— Excessive   Travel  Costs  for 

Department  of  Defense  Civilians  To  and  From  Overseas  Areas— 

An  Air  Force  Perspective 
Volz,  D.E.,  Col— LD  55357 A— Improving  Effectiveness  of  the  SAC 

DCR 
Walker,  S.S.,   Maj— LD  55358A— Potential  Monetary  Benefits— 

Where  is  the  Incentive? 
Welch,  A.M.,  Mr— LD  55360A— PMRT  Budgeting  and  Funding,  An 

A-10  Program  Perspective 
Welsh,    B.A.,    Maj— LD    55361  A— Incentives    for    Resource 

Management 


To  obtain  microfiche  copies  of  Idea  Papers  write  to: 

Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information  Exchange 

Attn:  DRXMC-D 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

AUTOVON:  687-4546  or  687-3570 

Include  the  Logistics  Document  Number  (LD)  in 
your  request. 


Anderson,  R.E.,  Mr— LD  55301  A— Installation  Programming,   'Don't 

Bother  Me  Jack,  I've  Got  a  Tank  to  Fix' 
Collins,  C.R.,  Ms— LD  5531 0A— Joint  Interservice  Resource  Study 

Groups  (JIRSG)  in  Europe 
Connell,  T.J.,  Col— LD  5531  \A—The  Commercial  Activities  Program 

in  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Eiland,  L.K.,  Maj— LD  5531 5A—  'Security  Assistance  Funding' 
Goodwin,  L.P.,  Maj— LD  55319A— How  To  Prevent    'Stop  and 

Go'   Budget  Execution  in  a  Combat  Division:  A  Guide  for 

Brigade  and  Battalion  Commanders 
Greenspane,  I.R.,  Maj— Did  special  project  in  lieu  of  "Idea  Paper" 
Hartsell,  L.H.,  Maj— LD  55325A— Currently  Attainable  vs  Perfection 

Standards 
Hirata,  H.S.,  Mr— LD  55327 A— Implementation  of  Management  Study 

Recommendation — Commercial  Activities  Cost  Study  Process 
Hughes,   B.T.,  Maj— LD  55328A— Army  Financial  Management 

Systems— An  Opportunity  for  Change 
Jeu,  J.H.,  Mr— LD  55331A— Joint  Service  Commissary  System 
Johnson,    A.F.,    Mr— LD    55332A— Maintaining    the    Treasury 

General  Account 
Koslovski,  M.,  Mr— LD  55339A— USAREUR  Theatre  Army  Repair 

Program  (TARP) 
Miles,  D.R.,  Maj— LD  55345A—  The  Need  to  Revise  the  Army  RDTE 

Accounting  System 
Reas,   G.L.,   Mr— LD  55349A— Army  Planning  to  Programming 

Transition 
Sharpe,  L.S.,  Ms— LD  55352A— An  Approach  to  Developing  the 

Optimum  Resource  Configuration  for  the  Development  of 

Standard  Army  Multicommand  Information  Systems  (STAMMIS) 
Vannucci,    S.,    Ms— LD    55356A— Comptroller   Recruiting— 

The  High  Potential  Search 
Ward,  J.K.,  Mr— LD  55359A— Enhancement  of  the  Army  Civilian 

Comptroller  Career  Program 


U.S.  Navy/Marine  Corps  (14) 


Bradley,  G.W.,  Capt— LD  55305A— A  Need  for  Uniform  Application 

of  Economic  Analysis 
Bright,    P.G.,    Cdr— LD    55306A— Navy   Internal    Review— 1983 
Crim,   K.E.,   Capt— LD  55312A—  Training  for  Enlisted  Financial 

Managers 
Devine,  A.W.,  LCdr— LD  5531 3A— Foreign  Currency  Fluctuation 

Defense  (FCFD)  Appropriation 
Domoslay,    S.D.,    LCdr— LD    5531 4A—  The    Split    Pyramid 
Goudy,  C.V.,  Ms— LD  55320A— Let's  Prepare  a  Place  for  Today's 

Video-Child,  in  the  Navy  Workforce  of  Tomorrow 
Gower,  A.F.,  Ms— LD  55321  A— Field  Budgeting,  Formulation  and 

Execution  in  Foreign  Currency 
Jensen,  J.J.,   Mr— LD  55330A—  Vulnerability  Assessments  and 

Internal  Control  Reviews— Whose  Responsibility? 
Jones,  R.R.,  Mr— LD  55334A— Inordinate  Use  of  Change  Orders 

in  Military  Construction  Contracts 
Kerzic,  R.L.,  LTC— LD  55336A—  The  Military  Auditor,  Friend  or  Foe? 

A  Philosophical  Look 
Landolfi,  D.J.,  Capt— LD  55340A— Budget  Base  for  Operational 

Deployments 
Martin,    M.B.,    Ms— LD    55343A— Internal   Control   Reviews    in 

Department  of  Navy 
Painter,  T.,  Mr— LD  55347A— Navy  Financial  Management  Training 

and  the  Professional 
Ulmer,    J.L.,    Lt— LD    55355A— Role    of    the    Comptroller 


Defense  Logistics  Agency  (1) 

Kirkland,    H.J.,    Ms— LD    55337 A— Prepare    for   Public    Risk  Q 


mm 


SSs.' 
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PROMOTIONS 


Col  (S)  Anderson 


Col  (S)  Burrell 


Col  (S)  Cardoza 


Col  (S)  Clark 


Col  (S)  Crawford 


Col  (S)  Hipp 


Col  (S)  Nogaki 


Col  (S)  Rutledge 


Col  (S)  Scott 


Col  (S)  Seaux 


Col  (S)  Tracy 


Col  (S)  James  R.  Anderson  is  Comptroller,  3d  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing,  Clark  AB,  RP. 

Col  (S)  Steven  K.  Burrell  is  Director  of  Resource  Management, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Audit  Agency,  Norton  AFB,  CA. 

Col  (S)  Thomas  J.  Cardoza  is  Director  of  Programs/Budget, 
Electronic  Systems  Division  (AFSC),  Hanscom  AFB,  MA. 

Col  (S)  Dale  R.  Clark  is  Director  of  Cost  &  Management  Analysis, 
Headquarters  Military  Airlift  Command,  Scott  AFB,  IL. 

Col  (S)  Charles  K.  Crawford  is  Director  of  Budget,  Headquarters 
Military  Airlift  Command,  Scott  AFB,  IL. 

Col  (S)  Robert  T.  Evertsen  is  Region  Chief,  Western  Audit  Region 
(AFAA),  McClellan  AFB,  CA.  (No  photo  available.) 

Col  (S)  William  R.  Hipp  is  Comptroller,  323d  Flying  Training  Wing, 
Mather  AFB,  CA. 

Col  (S)  Charles  J.  Kaysing  is  Director  of  Cost  &  Management 
Analysis,  Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Hickam  AFB,  HI.  (No 
photo  available.) 


Col  (S)  James  R.  Mark  is  Region  Chief,  European  Audit  Region 
(AFAA),  Ramstein  AB,  GE.  (No  photo  available.) 

Col  (S)  Warren  Nogaki  is  Assistant  for  Cost  Analysis  and 
Evaluation,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Financial 
Management),  Washington,  DC. 

Col  (S)  Richard  E.  O'Neill  is  Deputy  Comptroller,  Headquarters 
Alaskan  Air  Command,  Elmendorf  AFB,  AK.  (No  photo  available.) 

Col  (S)  Robert  J.  Rutledge  is  Comptroller,  93d  Bombardment 
Wing,  Castle  AFB,  CA. 

Col  (S)  John  D.  Scott  is  Base  Comptroller  (Selectee),  McGuire 
AFB,  NJ. 

Col  (S)  Gil  Seaux  is  Chief,  Programs  Office,  Directorate  of  Budget, 
HQ  USAF,  Washington,  DC. 

Col  (S)  John  L.  Tracy  is  Comptroller,  2762  Logistics  Squadron, 
Detachment  6,  Norton  AFB,  CA. 


Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

McKeon,  John  F.  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFCC/ACF 

National  Guard  Bureau 

Broske,  Paul  P.,  to  GS-14;  NGB/AC 
Gallimore,  George  R.,  to  LTC;  NGB/AC 
Hedrick,  Richard  D.,  to  GS-14;  NGB/AC 
Nelson,    Joseph    B.,    to    Maj;    NGB/AC 

Air  Force  Reserve 


Colson,      William      H. 

HQ  AFRES/ACBOP 
Pollock,      William      J. 

HQ  AFRES/ACFA 


to       GS-12; 
to       GS-12; 


Military  Airlift  Command 

Lazor,   John    C,   to   Maj;    HQ   MAC/ACB 
Woods,  Ivan  L,  to  GS-12;  HQ  MAC/ACIS 


Air  Training  Command 

Marsh,  Bobby  E.,  to  SMSgt;  Keesler  AFB/ 

ACF 
Mclntire,  D.A.,  to  GS-12;  Reese  AFB/ACB 
Smith,  V.  Ruth,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ATC/ACMS 

HQ  USAF 

Burnett,  Joan,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBMC 
Hagstrom,  Richard,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBMP 
Hunt,  John,  to  GS-14;  AF/ACBIC 
Ingram,  Charles,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBID 
Tomasetti,  Robert  J.,  to  LTC;  AF/ACBIA 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Horowitz,         Bernic,         to         GS-12 

USAFADWC/ACF 
Macrina,         Saverio,         to        GS-12 

56  TTW/ACB 
Rittenhouse,     Rollin     W.,     to    GS-12 

833  AD/ACF 
Vieira,       Ronald       P.,       to       GS-12 

831  AD/ACF 
Wenger,       Allen       L.,       to       GS-12 

366  TFW/ACF 


Air  Force 
Systems  Command 


Colonna,    Frank,   to   GS-12;    ESMC/ACF; 

Patrick  AFB,  FL 
Garza,  Robert  M„  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFSC/ACX 

Andrews  AFB,  MD 
Gaynor,  Michael  J.,  to  GM-13;  ESD/SCX 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Graham,       David      R.,       to      GM-13; 

HQ  AFSC/ACCI,  Andrews  AFB,  MD 
Hargett,     Reginald     G.,     to     GM-14; 

HQ  USAF/ACFS,  Washington,  DC 
MacKinnon,       Barbara,       to      GS-12; 

ESD/SCW-1P,  Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Muldoon,      Martha     J.,      to      GM-13; 

AD/ACCI,  Eglin  AFB,  FL 
Powers,         Joseph,         to         GM-13; 

ESD/OCNX,  Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
Rogers,  William  S.,  Jr,  to  LTC;  FTD/XOS 
Wagner,      Joseph      T.,      to      GM-14; 

HQ  AFSC/ACCE,  Andrews  AFB,  MD 
Weidman,     Thomas     J.,     to     GM-13; 

ESD/SCS-5X,  Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
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Promotions . . .  (Continued) 


Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Appelhans,  James  T.,  to  Maj;  Hill  AFB,  UT 
Ball,  Orson  W.,  to  GM-13;  Norton  AFB,  CA 
Bostick,  Bob  H.,  to  GM-13;  Barksdale  AFB, 

LA 
Burkhouse,  Ronald  A.,  to  GM-13;  Hahn  AB, 

GE 
Chambers,  Thomas  W.,  to  Maj;  McGuire 

AFB,  NJ 
Chaplin,  Laura  E.,  to  GS-12;  Hanscom  AFB, 

MA 
Dennis,  David  W.,  to  GM-13;  Pentagon,  DC 
Felton,  Charles  J.,  to  GM-13;  Norton  AFB, 

CA 
Fitts,  Barbara  G.,  to  GS-12;  McClellan  AFB, 

CA 
Fristensky,  Paul,  to  GS-12;  Travis  AFB,  CA 
Gaddy,  Zack  E.,  to  GM-13;  Edwards  AFB, 

CA 
Goodman,    Bruce    R.,    to    GS-12;    Upper 

Heyford  RAF,  UK 
Iverson,  Kevin  J.,  to  GS-12;  Minot  AFB,  ND 
Jordan,  Selmer  R.,  to  GM-13;  McChord  AFB, 

WA 
Marchant,  Alfred  J.,  to  GS-12;  K  I  Sawyer 

AFB,  Ml 
Mensch,  Samuel  R.,  to  GS-12;  Bergstrom 

AFB,  TX 


Moreno,  Richard,  to  Maj;  Norton  AFB,  CA 
Nemceff,  Jack  L.,  to  Maj;  Hickam  AFB,  HI 
Newland,  James  D.,  to  Maj;  Norton  AFB 

(Retire  in  Lieu) 
Rawlings,  Daniel  D.,  to  GM-13;  McGuire 

AFB,  NJ 
Rollins,  Leon,  to  Maj;  Carswell  AFB,  TX 
Schilcher,  Dennis  G.,  GM-14;  Los  Angeles 

AFS,  CA 
Thompson,  Rodney  A.,  to  GS-12;  Hill  AFB, 

UT 
Wilson,  Wallace  R.,  to  GM-13;  Norton  AFB, 

CA 


Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Anderson,    B.J.,   to   GS-14;   OC-ALC/ACF 
Beason,       Helen       G.,       to       GS-12; 

2750  ABW/ACFG 
Blount,  Mel  A.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACBIM 
Brown,  Barry  L,  to  GM-13;  WR-ALC/ACFS 
Cassels,    Robert    E.,    Sr,    to    GS-12; 

HQ  AFLC/ACBBM 
Clark,  Bertha  M.,  to  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ACFCI 
Conroy,  John  F.,  to  Capt;  HQ  AFLC/ACBOO 
Cook,  Marilyn  G.,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC/ACBI 
Goodroe,  W.  Roy,  to  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ACFQ 


Greger,        Paul        E.,        to        GS-12; 

HQ  AFLC/ACFMM 
Land,  Michael  T.,  to  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ACM 
Lawson,       Chuck      D.,       to      GS-12; 

2750  ABW/ACFG 
Minder,  Adolph  Bud,  to  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACB 
Rehberg,       Catherine,       to       GS-12; 

WR-ALC/ACFG 
Schofield,  Richard,  to  GM-13;  SM-ALC/ACFC 
Sistrunk,  Betty  L,  to  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ACBO 
Yamashiro,  George,  to  GM-13;  SM-ALC/ACB 


Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Christensen,  Anne,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/FS 
Disney,  Owen,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/FS 
Gorman,  Paul,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AJ 
Hada,  Richard,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/DO 
Hansen,  Sandra,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/FS 
Larsen,  Kathryn,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Lefavor,  Susan,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/XS 
MacKinnon,  Donald  K,  to  SMSgt;  AFAFC/XS 
Marler,  Kenneth  E.,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/XS 
Powers,  Peggy,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/XS 
Tindle,  Wylie  O.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AJ 
Wolfe,  Charles,  W.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 


$ 


1983  Lance  P.  Sijan  USAF  Leadership  Award 
Presented  to  lLt  Ronald  E.  Knox 

lLt  Ronald  E.  Knox  was  presented  with  the  1983  Lance  P.  Sijan  USAF  Leadership  Award 
J&0\  (Junior  Officer)  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Charles  A.  Gabriel.  He  received  a  large  bronze 

m  I  plaque  and  citation  and  is  authorized  the  Air  Force  Recognition  Ribbon.  The  ceremony  took  place 

m  C*  f  in  me  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Conference  Room  at  the  Pentagon  on  28  November  1983.  General 

Browning  and  Mr  Popple  were  in  attendance. 
The  Lance  P.  Sijan  USAF  Leadership  Award  was  established  in  1981  in  honor  of  former  Air 
^^^\  Force  Captain  Lance  P.  Sijan,  who  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  (posthumously)  for  his 

M    llJ  intrepidity  in  evading  capture  in  North  Vietnam,  and  during  his  subsequent  captivity. 

^^™*^^™  This  annual  award  recognizes  individuals  in  four  categories— Senior  Officer,  Junior  Officer, 

Senior  Enlisted,  Junior  Enlisted— assigned  to  wing-level  or  below  activities  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  leadership 
qualities. 

Lt  Knox  is  assigned  as  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer,  Comptroller  Division,  4392d  Aerospace  Support  Group, 
Vandenberg  AFB,  CA  (SAC).  As  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer,  he  is  directly  responsible  for  the  accurate  and 
timely  disbursing,  collecting,  and  accounting  of  over  $600  million  in  appropriated  funds  provided  to  60  host  and  tenant 
organizations  representing  seven  major  air  commands  and  79  civilian  contractor  organizations.  Lt  Knox  provides 
management  direction  to  50  military  and  24  civilian  employees  assigned  to  nine  distincdy  different  and  complex  operations. 
The  citation  accompanying  the  award  read  as  follows: 

First  Lieutenant  Ronald  E.  Knox  distinguished  himself  as  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer,  Comptroller  Division, 
4392  Aerospace  Support  Group,  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California,  from  1  July  1982  to  30  June  1983. 
Under  Lieutenant  Knox 's  management,  his  financial  function  earned  the  outstanding  reputation  as  'professional 
performers, '  while  providing  payroll  service  to  6,500  military  and  civilian  employees  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Moffett  and  Fresno  Air  National  Guard  Bases.  Lieutenant  Knox  was  directly  involved  in  the  successful 
implementation  and  testing  of  the  Air  Force 's  new  Automated  Travel  Accounting  System.  The  distinctive 
accomplishments  of  Lieutenant  Knox  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
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RETIREMENTS 


Col  Madison 


Col  Troop 


Col  Earnie  K.  Breeden,  Jr,  Assistant  for  Reserve  Affairs,  Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center,  Denver,  CO  (over  35  years  of  service). 
(No  photo  available.) 

Col  Thomas  M.  Madison,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Finance, 
Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Hickam  AFB,  HI  (over  30  years  of 
service). 

Col  Richard  A.  Peshkin,  Director,  Force  Readiness,  Headquarters 
Air  Force  Audit  Agency,  Norton  AFB,  CA  (30  years  of  service).  (No 
photo  available.) 

Col  Richard  W.  Troop,  Deputy  for  Comptroller,  Armament  Division, 
Eglin  AFB,  FL  (32  years  of  service). 


Military  Airlift  Command 

Dillow,  Gertrude  E.,  GS-11;  62  MAW/AC, 

McChord  AFB,  WA 
Eccles,    Ruth   A.,    GS-12;    HQ   MAC/ACB 
Loftis,      Lola,      GS-6;      62      MAW/AC, 

McChord  AFB,  WA 
Wiest,   William    K.,   GS-9;    HQ   MAC/ACF 

HQ  USAF 

Benegas,     Ben,     GS-13;     AF/ACBOS 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Baxter,      George      F.,      Sr,      GS-12; 
HQ  AFRES/ACBOP 

Air  Force 
Systems  Command 

Crandal,  Jean   C,   GS-11;   AFCMD/ACB, 

Kirtland  AFB,  NM 
Crowder,    Helen    S.,    GS-6;    AD/ACFCM, 

Eglin  AFB,  FL 
Forkner,    Elizabeth,    GS-6;    AFCMD/ACF, 

Kirtland  AFB,  NM 
Glass,   Thurman  A.,   GS-12;   AEDC/ACB, 

Arnold  AFS,  TN 
McNatt,    Claudia    M.,    GS-7;    AEDC/ACF, 

Arnold  AFS,  TN 
Restivo,    Anthony    B.,    GM-13;    AD/ACF, 

Eglin  AFB,  FL 
Rouse,   Gerald  A.,   GS-11;  AFCMD/ACB, 

Kirtland  AFB,  NM 

Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Berry,  Alta;  AFAFC/MP 
Derby,  Roger  C,  LTC;  AFAFC/XS 
Duniphan,  B.E.;  AFAFC/FS 
Hill,  Paul  E.;  AFAFC/XS 
Holbert,  Richard,  MSgt;  AFAFC/XS 
lacovetta,  Mary  F.;  AFAFC/XS 
Jennings,  George;  AFAFC/FS 
Karch,  Stephen  C,  LTC;  AFAFC/FS 
Laughrey,  Harvey  W.;  AFAFC/AJ 
Lovell,  Joseph  B.,  LTC;  AFAFC/XS 
Martinez,  Albert;  AFAFC/AD 
Pearson,  Willard;  AFAFC/XS 
Pieters,  Leona  F.;  AFAFC/FS 
Thompson,  Dorothy;  AFAFC/MP 
Witten,  Mabel;  AFAFC/FS 
Wolfe,  Katherine;  AFAFC/TC 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Bigelow,       Frederick       DC,       LTC; 
Los  Angeles  AFS,  CA 


Boeck,  Nelson  H.,  GS-12;  McClellan  AFB, 

CA 
Griffin,  William  A.,  Capt;  Eglin  AFB,  FL 
Harrison,  Edwin  A.,  GS-12;  Carswell  AFB,  TX 
Jones,  Victor  F.,  Capt;  Luke  AFB,  AZ 
Kolb,  Kenneth  E.,  LTC;  Norton  AFB,  CA 
Kossmann,  Randolph  I.,  LTC;  Hanscom  AFB, 

MA 
Newland,  James  D.,  Capt;  Norton  AFB,  CA 
Sawyer,  Raymond  M.,  GM-14;  Pentagon,  DC 
Swank,  James  D.,  Maj;  McGuire  AFB,  NJ 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Draper,    Raymond    P.,    LTC;    15   AF/AC, 

March  AFB,  CA 
Dupras,  Clarence  W.;  K.  I.  Sawyer  AFB, 

MI/ACF 
Furqueron,  John  D.,  Maj;  McConnell  AFB, 

KS/AC 
Kladiva,  Kenneth  L.,  Maj;  K.  I.  Sawyer  AFB, 

MI/AC 
Lindke,    Charles    R.,    Capt;    Altus   AFB, 

OK/ACR 
Marasco,  Frank  J.;  Griffiss  AFB,  NY/ACF 
Sadowski,  Roland  S.,  MSgt;  Robins  AFB, 

GA/ACR 
Seibert,      Frances     H.;      8     AF/ACB, 

Barksdale  AFB,  LA 
Whisenant,   Elenore   E.;   Wurtsmith   AFB, 

MI/ACF 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Benner,  Wilma  M.,  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACMM 
Besse,  Philip,  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACM 
Edwards,  Flora,  GS-7;  HQ  AFLC/ACFC 
Gong,  Lee,  GS-6;  2750  ABW/ACFT 
Grant,  Marie,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFMA 
Intrieri,  Theresa  M.,  GS-1 1 ;  OC-ALC/ACFSC 
McDowell,  Nancy,  GS-6;  SA-ALC/ACFTC 
Mead,  Ella  R.,  GS-5;  OC-ALC/ACFSCB 
Medlin,  Pauline  H.,  GS-7;  WR-ALC/ACFG 
Miller,  Donald  L,  GM-13;  HQ  AFLC/ACFMS 
Miller,  Kathryn,  GS-7;  OC-ALC/ACFP 
Oldham,  Beulah,  GS-8;  SM-ALC/ACFSB 
Porras,  Maria,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFG 
Powers,  George,  GM-13;  2750  ABW/ACFS 
Ward,  Teresa,  GS-7;  SM-ALC/ACFSB 
Wilson,  Glendon  W.,  GS-12;  OC-ALC/ACBI 

Air  Training  Command 

Andrews,    Edith,    GS-4;    Randolph    AFB, 

TX/ACF 
Acton,  Melvin,  TSgt;  Columbus  AFB,  MS/AC 
Baugh,  Sheldon  R.,  MSgt;  Lackland  AFB, 

TX/ACB 


Bogenschild,  Norman  C,  TSgt;  Vance  AFB, 

OK/AC 
Cotham,  Jewell  K.,  GS-4;  Lackland  AFB, 

TX/ACF 
Davis,    Jean    E.,    GS-5;    Lackland    AFB, 

TX/ACB 
Edge,    Robbie    E.,    GS-5;    Keesler   AFB, 

MS/ACF 
Henry,  Owesten,  TSgt;  Mather  AFB,  CA/ACF 
Lewis,  Willie  J.,  TSgt;  Lowry  AFB,  CO/ACF 
Payne,  H.B.,  MSgt;  Randolph  AFB,  TX/ACF 
Richardson,  Donnie,  MSgt;  Columbus  AFB, 

MS/AC 
Rose,   Chester   A.,    Maj;    Lackland   AFB, 

TX/ACB 
Sarver,  Gerald  W.,  MSgt;  Chanute  AFB, 

IL/AC 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Anderson,         Jeffrey         C,         TSgt; 

USAFADWC/ACFPT,  Tyndall  AFB,  FL 
Close,    Martin    F.,    GS-12;    833    AD/ACF 

Holloman  AFB,  NM 
Cuilipher,         Sandra         L.,         MSgt; 

USAFADWC/ACFPT,  Tyndall  AFB,  FL 
Day,  Rex,  GS-12;  366  TFW/ACF,  Mt  Home 

AFB,  ID 
Doty,    Flo,    GS-5;    USAFADWC/ACFPT, 

Tyndall  AFB,  FL 
Epps,    Edward   G.,   MSgt;   33  TFW/ACM, 

Eglin  AFB,  FL 
Hall,  Edward  L.,  TSgt;  836  AD/ACM,  Davis- 

Monthan  AFB,  AZ 
Kay,    Floyd,    GS-5;    USAFADWC/ACFC, 

Tyndall  AFB,  FL 
Manacus,  Joseph  F.,  TSgt;  31  TTW/ACFPM, 

Homestead  AFB,  FL 
Mixer,   Kenneth   D„   SSgt;   836  AD/ACM, 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  AZ 
Mullaney,  Thomas  R.,  CMSgt;  836  AD/ACF, 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  AZ 
Murray,  Joseph  S.,  SMSgt;  1  TFW/ACFT, 

Langley  AFB,  VA 
Rodriguesz,  Silvester,  MSgt;  67  TRW/ACM, 

Bergstrom  AFB,  TX 
Sanders,  Donald  D.,  SMSgt;  831  AD/ACF, 

George  AFB,  CA 
Sharpe,  Juanita  E.,  GS-6;  833  AD/ACD, 

Holloman  AFB,  NM 
Shelton,  Bradley  L.,  Capt;  833  AD/ACB, 

Holloman  AFB,  NM 
Strothman,  Richard  T.,  MSgt;  833  AD/ACF, 

Holloman  AFB,  NM 
Williamson,  William  A.,  MSgt;  833  AD/ACF, 

Holloman  AFB,  NM 
Woods,   Mildred  M.,  GS-6;  833  AD/ACF, 

Holloman  AFB,  NM   ^ 
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NEW: 


Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

(Financial  Management) 


Mr  Richard  A.  Harshman  is  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Financial  Management).  He  is  responsible  for  management 
and  policy  of  all  Air  Force  financial  functions,  including  program 
budget  formulation  and  execution,  accounting  and  finance,  audit 
policy,  banking,  contract  financing,  automatic  data  processing, 
productivity,  cost  analysis,  and  management  information  and  control 
systems.  Mr  Harshman  assumed  his  present  duties  on  26  September 
1983. 

Mr  Harshman  was  born  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  on  7  September 
1935.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia, 
graduating  from  Washington-Lee  High  School  in  1953.  Mr  Harshman 
attended  Richmond  Professional  Institute  in  Richmond,  Virginia 
(1954—1956),  and  graduated  from  American  University  of 
Washington,  D.C.  (1958),  with  a  BS  degree  in  business  finance.  He 
completed  graduate  work  at  American  University  in  May  1980  with  an  MP  A  degree. 

Mr  Harshman  was  employed  as  a  Cost  Accountant  with  the  Stone  Paper  Tube  Company,  an  industrial 
concern  in  Mt  Rainer,  Maryland,  for  the  period  1959— 1961 .  He  then  entered  U.S.  Government  service 
in  1961  with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  was  assigned  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force. 
Mr  Harshman  was  chosen  to  be  a  Junior  Professional  Assistant  (JPA)  and  placed  in  an  accelerated 
advancement  program  as  a  budget  analyst  trainee.  He  moved  into  more  responsible  positions  in  the 
Air  Force  financial  management  field,  first  as  a  financial  analyst  and  then  a  budget  analyst  for  tactical 
missile  programs.  His  experience  during  this  period  centered  on  budget  execution  and  computation  of 
requirements  for  Air  Force  missile  procurement  programs.  In  1968,  Mr  Harshman  accepted  a  budget 
analyst  position  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Financial  Management)  with  program  and 
budget  responsibility  for  the  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  appropriation.  After  a  year  with  the  Navy 
financial  organization,  he  was  selected  to  be  a  senior  budget  analyst  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller)  in  the  Procurement  Directorate.  Mr  Harshman  moved  through  ever-increasing 
complex  program  review  responsibility  within  the  Procurement  Directorate,  first  in  the  electronics  and 
communications  programs,  then  tactical  missile  procurement,  and  finally,  all  strategic  ICBM  and  cruise 
missile  procurement.  He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Director  of  the  organization  in  November 
197 1 .  After  two  years  of  service,  Mr  Hashman  was  selected  to  be  Director  of  the  Procurement  Directorate 
for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller).  In  October  1981,  Mr  Harshman  was  designated 
the  Deputy  Comptroller  (Program/Budget)  with  broad  responsibilities  for  planning  and  coordinating 
the  budget  program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

During  his  career,  Mr  Harshman  has  received  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Meritorious  Civilian  Service 
Award  and  several  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  bonus  awards.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Military  Comptrollers,  the  Senior  Executive  Association,  and  the  Federal  Executive  Institute 
Alumni  Association  (FEIAA). 

Mr  Harshman  is  married  to  the  former  Myra  Springer  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  has  two  sons  (Richard 
Jr  and  David),  and  resides  in  Fairfax,  Virginia. 
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Best 


Author 


Award 


1983 


THE  WINNER 

TSgt  Charles  E.  Howlett,  III 

TSgt  Charles  E.  Howlett,  HI,  who  authored  the  article,  OJTfor  ONE— How  It  Helped 
ALL,  which  won  the  best  article  for  the  April  1983  issue,  has  been  awarded  the  1983 
annual  Best  Author  Award  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  magazine.  TSgt  Howlett  is 
assigned  to  the  Information  Systems  Division  of  the  Directorate  of  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  at  Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii. 

TSgt  Howlett  will  be  presented  a  specially  engraved  plaque  commemorating  the  event. 


Standings 

of 

the 

Runners-Up 


1st  Runner-Up 
Maj  Claude  R.  Lamoureux 

Maj  Claude  R.  Lamoureux  was  author  of  the  best  article  for  the  July 
1983  issue,  Project  Warrior  and  Comptrollership.  Maj  Lamoureux  is  a 
Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Officer  at  Headquarters  Military  Airlift 
Command,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois. 

2nd  Runner-Up 
Maj  Ricky  W.  Foster 

Maj  Ricky  W.  Foster  was  author  of  the  best  article  for  the  October  1983 
issue,  The  Five  'C's'  of  Comptrollership— A  Managerial  Approach.  Maj 
Foster  is  Comptroller,  47th  Flying  Training  Wing  (ATC),  Laughlin  AFB, 
Texas. 


1 


Selection 
Process 


The  process  used  for  selecting  the  winner  of  the  annual  Best  Author  Award  works  as  follows: 

Each  Major  Command  Comptroller  selects  the  best  three  eligible  articles,  in  rank  order, 
from  each  of  the  four  issues  published  in  that  year. 

The  author  of  the  Number  One  article  of  each  issue  becomes  a  contender  for  the  annual 
Best  Author  Award. 

Judges  in  the  final  evaluation  process  are  composed  of  representatives  from  the  HQ  USAh 
Directorates  of  Budget  and  Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  plus  AF/ACX  (Comptroller  Plans 
Group)  and  the  Assistant  Comptroller  for  Accounting  and  Finance. 
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Commander's  Comment, 

by  General  Thomas  M.  Ryan,  Jr 

Commander  in  Chief 

Military  Airlift  Command 


When  the  Air  Force  became  a  separate  service  in  1947,  the  Air  Comptroller  was  responsible  for  Statistical 
Control,  Program  Monitoring,  and  a  Budget  and  Fiscal  Office.  All  of  these  areas  have  changed  names, 
relationships  and  content  more  than  once  over  the  past  36  years.  But  some  form  of  management  analysis 
responsibility  has  been  central  to  the  comptroller  role  from  the  very  first  days  of  Air  Force  comptrollership. 

The  management  analyst  can  multiply  a  commander's  effectiveness  by  turning  reams  of  raw  data  into 
pieces  of  useful  information  and  by  providing  objective  analysis  and  recommendations.  A  good  management 
analyst  is  invaluable  to  a  commander,  but— like  other  valuable  resources— is  scarce. 

Some  years  back,  I  offered  several  pointers  to  a  MAC  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Workshop  which 
I  thought  might  help  comptrollers  and  cost  and  management  analysts  do  their  jobs  better.  Perhaps  others 
could  use  these  thoughts  too!  They  are: 

•  Remember  your  commanders  are  your  number-one  clients.  Their  problems  are  your  problems. 
You  can  spend  all  the  time  in  the  world  analyzing  or  studying,  but  if  it's  not  one  of  their  problems, 
you  haven't  helped  them. 

•  Remember  that  time  is  your  commander's  most  valuable  commodity.  Do  your  homework,  get 
the  facts,  coordinate  your  analysis,  and  when  you  present  it  to  the  boss,  don't  make  it  a  guessing  game. 
Present  the  facts  and  solutions  logically  in  a  manner  which  will  speed  decision-making. 

•  Show  the  results  of  your  analysis  to  the  boss.  That's  the  secret  of  effective  management  analysis. 
If  you're  going  to  do  something,  do  it  right— and  then  see  to  it  that  it  gets  to  the  commander  or  the 
level  where  it  can  be  implemented.  That's  not  easy,  but  it  is  your  responsibility.  All  the  analysis  in 
the  world  won't  help  if  it  doesn't  get  to  the  decision-maker. 

•  Your  job  doesn't  stop  when  you  portray  the  chart.  If  you  identify  a  problem,  don't  just  drop  it 
on  the  table  in  front  of  the  commander  and  staff.  If  you  do,  you  haven't  done  your  job.  Give  them 
a  fix  or  some  alternatives  for  a  fix. 

•  Don't  allow  your  abilities  to  atrophy.  Your  job,  of  all  jobs  on  base,  must  be  dynamic  and  keep 
up  with  constant  change.  This  calls  for  continuously  developing  new  skills  and  abilities  to  meet  new 
challenges,  programs,  and  management  styles. 

•  You  are  an  independent  analysis  function.  That  is,  your  analysis  must  be  independent  of  the  staff. 
You  can  work  hand-in-hand  with  them  and  coordinate  your  findings,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that  you 
must  be  objective  and  independent.  Your  final  position  must  stand  alone  if  you  disagree. 

•  You  must  be  able  to  evaluate  and  relate  the  financial  impact  of  the  commander's  decisions.  In 
fact,  you  should  have  a  sign  on  the  back  of  your  nameplate  that  reads:  All  resources  are  scarce— use 
them  with  care.  There  are  few  management  decisions  that  don't  have  a  financial  impact.  You  must 
have  the  critical  skills  that  present  your  boss  choices  in  comparative  financial  terms. 

There's  been  much  said  about  our  responsibility  to  manage  scarce  defense  resources  wisely,  and  our  cost 
and  management  analysts  can  play  a  big  role  in  helping  us  do  that.  The  thoughts  outlined  above  are  guidelines 
which  I  believe  will  help  analysts  help  their  commanders.  The  other  side  to  the  coin  is  that,  as  commanders, 
we  must  challenge  our  analysts  with  the  tough  issues  and  then  use  their  advice  in  the  decision-making  process. 
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USAF  I 

Comptroller  Executive  Session 

by  Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 


The  1984  USAF  Comptroller  Executive  Session  was 
held  22—24  February  1984  at  the  Air  Force  Accounting 
and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC),  Lowry  AFB,  Colorado. 
In  attendance  were  Mr  Richard  A.  Harshman,  Principal 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Financial 
Management);  Lt  General  George  M.  Browning,  Jr, 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force;  Air  Staff  Directors;  and 
Major  Command,  Separate  Operating  Agency  and 
Direct  Reporting  Unit  Comptrollers.  Brig  General  Lynn 
Rans,  AFAFC  Commander,  hosted  the  Executive 
Session  and  provided  outstanding  support. 

A  new  agenda  format  was  used  this  year,  focusing 
on  specific  problems/concerns  submitted  by  the 
Comptrollers  as  well  as  their  proposed  solutions.  Fifty- 
six  problem/solution  statements  were  dealt  with  under 
the  following  seven  general  categories: 

*  Automation 

*  Training/Education 

*  Comptroller/Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation 

*  People 

*  Funding/Budget 

*  Accounting  and  Finance 

*  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 

Each  item  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  for  those 
that  required  it,  a  consensus  was  reached  as  to  the  best 
approach  for  dealing  with  the  problem,  and  solution 
responsibilities  were  assigned  to  OPRs.  The  discussions 
held  regarding  the  56  problems/solutions  resulted  in  17 
action  items  which  must  be  pursued.  Those  17  action 
items  are  listed  on  page  27  for  your  information. 

The  agenda  also  included  a  status  report  on  last  year's 
Executive  Session  action  items  (see  page  27  for  items 
still  open),  a  presentation  by  Mr  Richard  Harshman  on 
Air  Force  and  DOD  programs,  and  a  report  on  AC  90 
and  the  associated  Comptroller  Long  Range  Objectives 
Plan. 

This  new  format  proved  highly  successful  in  focusing 
executive  attention  on  timely  and  important  field  issues. 


Our  leaders  at  work! 


m 


Mr  Richard  Harshman,  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Financial  Management)  is  shown  talking  about  "Current  Activities.  " 


Some  Comptrollers  exchanging  viewpoints. 
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Col  Thomas  D.  Scanlon  came  to  his 
:urrent  position  well  prepared  for  the  job. 
:or  openers,  he  holds  a  BS  in  financial 
nanagement  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  an  MBA  from  the  University 
)f  Alabama,  and  has  completed  SOS, 
\CSC  and  ICAF.  He  has  held  a  variety 
)f  assignments  since  entering  on  active 
luty  in  October  1958:  deputy  AFO,  an 
iccounting  officer,  a  budget  and 
iccounting  officer,  an  audit  and  finance 
idvisory  officer  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
;orce,  chief  of  the  Management  Support 
division  at  AFMPC,  the  first  commander 
>f  the  Functional  Management 
ingineering  Squadron,  and  the  Director 
>f  Budget  for  HQ  AFLC. 

As  Comptroller  of  ATC,  his  major 
esponsibilities  are  to  keep  the 
:ommander  informed  on  all  financial 
ssues  and  their  potential  impact,  while 
;erving  as  his  financial  liaison  to  insure 
hat:  funds  are  effectively  and  efficiently 
:xpended;  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
)f  funds  is  made  to  the  field;  and  short- 
ind  long-term  dollar  requirements  are 
dentified  to  accomplish  the  mission  of 
'Training  and  Recruiting."  In  addition, 
le  provides  direction  and  assistance  by 
ceeping  an  open  line  of  communication 
o  field  comptrollers  so  they  can 
iccomplish  their  bases'  goals.  He  has 
:ommitted  himself  to  provide  and  fully 
support  the  kind  of  environment  that  will 
encourage  aggressive,  innovative 
financial  leadership.  As  he  said:  It's 
essential  that  we  as  comptrollers  meet  the 
challenge  of  providing  aggressive 
financial  leadership;  if  we  don 't,  someone 
mil  surely  be  there  to  fill  the  void. 

Col  Scanlon  has  established  five 
primary  objectives  for  the  ATC 
Comptroller  organization.  The  objectives 
and  his  thoughts  about  them  follow: 

*  Financial  Leadership— We  must 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  relating 
mission  requirements  to  economic  factors , 


regardless  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
accomplishment  is  sought.  We  have  to  do 
more  than  develop  our  skills  and  produce 
a  good  product;  we  must  aggressively  sell 
that  product. 

*  Service — We  are  a  service- 
oriented  organization,  whether  it  be 
paying  the  troops  or  providing 
management  assistance  to  the  commander 
and  members  of  his  staff.  Not  only  are  we 
the  bankers  of  ATC,  we  need  to  be  a  full- 
service  bank. 

*  Productivity— As  you  know,  we 
are  continually  tasked  to  do  more  with 
less.  However,  at  every  opportunity  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  commanders  that 
AC  has  suffered  extensive  personnel 
authorization  losses  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  more.  To  overcome  the 
damage  already  done,  we  must  continue 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  our  current  financial  and  computer 
systems  through  aggressive,  innovative, 
and  creative  management. 

-k  Planning — We  must  promote  an 
atmosphere  of  progressivism  whereby  we 
can  test  new  ideas,  keep  abreast  of 
current  technology,  and  utilize  state-of- 
the-art  techniques  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  future.  We  must  establish  objectives 
that  are  realistic,  yet  difficult  to  achieve, 
thereby  causing  us  to  go  that  extra  mile. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
reviewing  the  past  to  improve  the 
future. 

•k  People  Programs—  We  must  strive 
to  get  our  deserving  people  recognized, 
into  training  programs ,  and  promoted.  In 
addition,  I  believe  many  of  our  talents  in 
the  comptroller  field  are  underutilized, 
and  my  goal  is  to  expand  and  employ 
these  talents.  This  supports  the 
achievement  of  my  first  four  objectives. 

Overcoming  complacency  and 
resistence  to  change  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  Col  Scanlon 's  biggest 
challenge.  He  explained:  This  problem  is 


by  no  means  the  sole  property  of  the 
Comptroller  family.  I  can  't  tell  you  how 
many  times  over  the  years  good  ideas 
have  gone  untried  because  of  a  resistence 
to  change.  As  long  as  our  people  remain 
unchallenged  they  will  be  content  to  do 
business  as  usual.  Fortunately,  I  see  a 
strong  movement  away  from  this  attitude, 
perhaps  brought  on  by  the  need  to 
improve  our  methods  of  operation  just  to 
keep  pace  with  the  new  technology  being 
employed  by  all  functions  in  the  Air 
Force.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  must 
expand,  encourage,  and  perpetuate  this 
aggressive  attitude. 

When  asked  about  the  "big  challenge" 
facing  our  Air  Force  Comptrollers  today, 
there  was  no  hesitation— A ccepting  the 
role  as  financial  leaders  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  current  comptroller  leadership  is 
providing  us  a  fertile  environment  for  not 
only  stepping  up  to  our  traditional 
responsibilities  but  to  expand  them. 
However,  our  people  are  not  fully 
accepting  the  challenge.  All  too  often  I 
have  observed  financial  managers 
relinquising  their  responsibilities  to  other 
functional  managers . . .  Financial  and 
resource  management  has  become  so 
essential  in  practically  every  decision 
made  in  every  Junctional  organization 
today  that  any  deficiency  on  our  part  to 
provide  this  management  support  will  be 
countered  with  the  development  of  an  in- 
house  capability.  With  the  advent  of 
inexpensive  and  easily  operated  mini- 
computers, we  face  even  greater 
challenges  to  our  professional  and  unique 
expertise.  We  must  take  the  lead  or  accept 
the  role  of  followers,  for  we  surely  can 't 
remain  unchanged.  Someone  once  said: 
'All  mankind  is  divided  into  three  classes: 
those  that  are  immovable,  those  that  are 
movable,  and  those  that  move.  '  If  the 
comptroller  organization  is  to  expand  its 
financial  leadership  role,  it  must  surely 
be  among  those  in  the  latter  class. 


# 
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Taking  Care  of  Our  Own 


by  Lt  Col  Dennis  Samic 


The  retirement  system  is  the  primary  incentive  in  deciding 
to  pursue  an  Air  Force  career.  So  say  the  results  of  a  recent 
cross-sectional  survey  of  officers  and  airmen  with  less  than 
twenty  years  total  active  federal  military  service.  While  the 
Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC)  is 
probably  best  known  for  its  responsibility  to  pay  active  duty 
members  through  the  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System 
(JUMPS),  the  Center  also  pays  all  Air  Force  retirees  (both 
active  and  reserve)  and  their  annuitants*  through  the 
Retiree /Annuitant  Pay  System  (RAPS).  This  function  is 
performed  by  those  of  us  in  AFAFC 's  Directorate  of  Retired 
Pay  Operations.  Since  only  one  out  of  every  nine  people  who 
ever  wear  the  Air  Force  uniform  serve  well  enough  and  long 
enough  to  earn  retired  pay,  we  take  our  job  very  seriously. 
This  article  will  describe  our  mission,  highlight  our 
challenges,  and  address  the  improvements  we've  initiated  to 
meet  the  future. 

Retired  Pay  Processes 

Paying  Air  Force  retirees  and  annuitants  is  big  business. 
The  Directorate  of  Retired  Pay  Operations  (AFAFC/RP) 
employs  a  staff  of  over  380  people  to  disburse  approximately 
six  billion  dollars  a  year  to  pay  nearly  514,000  retirees  and 
22,000  annuitants  living  in  the  United  States  and  over  80 
countries  around  the  world. 

The  mission  of  this  directorate  can  be  broken  down  into 
five  functional  processes: 

•  Establishment  of  New  Retiree  Accounts  —  When 
an  active  duty  member  retires,  we  gather  pertinent  data 
from  three  sources.  The  member  provides  a  manual 
input  of  information  regarding  his/her  election  of 
survivor's  benefit  coverage,  beneficiaries  for  arrears 
of  pay,  and  changes  for  federal  income  tax  withholding 
exemptions.  The  Personnel  Data  System  at  the  Air 
Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center  (AFMPC) 
provides  an  automated  input  of  personnel  data,  such 
as  total  service  dates,  promotion  dates,  pay  date,  and 
date  of  retirement.  The  JUMPS  system  at  AFAFC 
provides  an  automated  input  of  financial  data,  such  as 
allotments  the  retiree  desires  to  carry  over  into 
retirement,  SURE-PAY  data,  mailing  address  and 
current  federal  income  tax  withholding  data.  When  all 
of  these  inputs  are  gathered,  they  are  merged  to  verify 
the  member's  retirement  eligibility,  compute  retired 
pay,  and  create  the  member's  retired  pay  master  file. 

•  Maintenance  of  Retiree  Accounts  —  Once  a 

retiree's  master  file  is  established,  the  information  in 
it  must  be  kept  current.  This  process,  called  account 


maintenance,  involves  both  routine  and  complex 
account  transactions.  Routine  transactions  include 
posting  address  changes,  processing  allotments, 
changing  federal  income  tax  withholding,  and 
offsetting  VA  disability  awards  from  retired  pay. 
Complex  transactions  include  computing  retired  pay 
offsets  resulting  from  Dual  Compensation  and  Pay  Cap 
laws,  processing  court-ordered  retired  pay 
garnishments,  making  determinations  concerning 
conflict  of  interest  and  foreign  employment  cases,  and 
administering  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  data  (i.e., 
recording  divorces,  remarriages,  etc.).  The  account 
maintenance  process  alone  involves  the  receipt  and 
handling  of  nearly  20,000  pieces  of  correspondence 
a  month. 

•  Processing  of  Casualty  Payments  —  When  we  are 
notified  of  a  retiree's  death,  we  conduct  a  final  audit 
of  the  member's  retired  pay  account  to  verify  the 
propriety  of  pay  entitlements  and  the  accuracy  of 
payments.  We  compute  the  amount  of  retired  pay  due 
the  member,  based  on  the  date  of  death,  and  pay  it  to 
the  designated  beneficiary.  If  the  member  dies  within 
120  days  of  retirement  and  the  death  is  determined  to 
be  service  connected,  we  also  pay  a  death  gratuity 
payment  to  the  member's  designated  beneficiary. 

•  Establishment  of  Annuitant  Accounts  —  When 
a  retiree  dies,  we  establish  an  annuitant  account  for 
his  or  her  designated  beneficiary,  if  the  retiree  elected 
coverage  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Program.  Claim 
information  required  to  establish  annuity  accounts 
comes  from  base  CBPOs  (i.e.,  casualty/personal/ 
retiree  affairs  offices),  AFMPC,  or  from  the  annuitants 
themselves.  The  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  provide  information 
concerning  benefits  the  annuitant  is  entitled  to.  Such 
entidements  require  us  to  offset  the  retired  pay  annuity. 
When  all  this  information  is  merged,  the  annuitant's 
gross  entitlement  is  determined  and  his/her  account  is 
established. 

•  Maintenance  of  Annuitant  Accounts  —  Once  the 
annuitant  account  is  established,  it  too  must  be 
maintained.  Such  maintenance  includes  annuity  offsets 
associated  with  future  Social  Security  or  Veterans 
Administration  entitlement  awards,  and  changes  an 
annuitant  may  want  to  make  concerning  federal  tax 
withholding,  bank  accounts  and  changes  of  address. 
These  maintenance  activities  for  annuity  accounts 
involve  over  3,500  pieces  of  correspondence  a  month. 


*    The  term  annuitant  refers  to  the  widow/widower/dependent  children  of  deceased  retiree  who  elected  survivor  benefit  coverage  at  retirement. 
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Many  people  believe  the  Directorate  of  Retired  Pay 
Operations  works  "alone"  to  perform  its  mission;  in  fact, 
we  must  interface  with  all  the  organizations  shown  in  Figure 
1  to  accurately  determine  and  account  for  retiree  and 
annuitant  entitlements.  Since  we  often  work  with  several  of 
these  organizations  on  a  single  account,  it  is  obvious  we  are 
very  reliant  on  others  in  the  pay  process. 

AIR  FORCE  RETIRED  PAY  INTERFACES 


Figure  1 


Management  Challenges 

The  challenges  faced  by  the  people  in  the  Directorate  of 
Retired  Pay  Operations  generally  fall  into  two  categories: 

•  The  growth  in  the  number  of  retirees  and 
annuitants;  and 

•  The  inadequacies  in  the  current  automated 
RAPS. 

The  number  of  retiree  and  annuitant  accounts  has  steadily 
increased  and,  based  on  the  DOD  actuarial  projections  shown 
in  Figures  2  and  3,  that  trend  is  projected  to  continue  for 
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In  1979,  there  were  464,000  retired  pay  accounts.  Today  we  have  approximately 
514,000;  by  1988  actuarial  projections  indicate  there  will  be  541.000  accounts— an 
increase  of  27,000  accounts  over  the  next  5  years. 

Figure  2 


the  next  several  years.  This  growth  is  significant  to  us 
because  it  means  a  corresponding  increase  in  workload. 
Unless  we  can  find  ways  to  more  productively  service 
retiree/annuitant  accounts,  the  directorate  staff  would  have 
to  increase  by  150  people  between  1984  and  1988  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $3.1  million. 
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In  1979  there  were  about  14,000  annuity  accounts  on  our  rolls.  Presently,  we  have 
22,000  accounts,  and  by  1988  we  expect  to  have  approximately  60,000— an  increae 
of  38,000  accounts  during  the  next  5  years. 

Figure  3 

Our  systems  problems  are  of  equal  concern.  RAPS,  like 
JUMPS,  is  a  centrally-managed  pay  system.  All  payments 
to  retirees  and  annuitants  are  made  by  AFAFC.  The 
similarity  between  the  two  systems  ends  there,  however. 
Over  the  years  RAPS  has  become  obsolete  given  the  rapid 
advancements  in  computer  technology.  Although  retiree  and 
annuitant  accounts  are  maintained  on  a  computer,  the 
operation  involves  many  complex,  labor  intensive  pre-  and 
post-payment  actions  that  must  be  performed  by  experienced 
pay  technicians.  The  current  system  has  several  major 
deficiencies. 

First  is  an  incomplete  data  base  which  precludes  the  fully 
automated  computation  and  verification  of  many  retiree's  and 
annuitant's  gross  entitlements.  The  problem  has  become 
particularly  acute  in  recent  years  since  certain  congressional 
legislation  has  caused  us  to  gather  and  maintain  more  and 
more  information  on  our  "customers"  to  determine  proper 
entitlements. 

Second  is  an  incomplete  accrual  pay  system  that  will  not 
carry  the  current  month  undisbursed  entitlements  forward 
to  future  months  for  later  disbursement.  As  many  as  2,000 
retiree/annuitant  accounts  may  be  suspended  at  any  one  time 
for  inaccurate  addresses,  suspected  deaths,  or  a  variety  of 
other  reasons.  When  the  member  is  later  located  or 
determined  to  be  alive  and  returned  to  an  active  pay  status, 
all  of  the  entitlements  must  be  manually  computed  and 
disbursed  for  those  months  the  account  was  suspended. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  have  the  automated  capability  to 
reconcile  RAPS  to  the  General  Accounting  System. 

Improvement  Initiatives 

The  challenges  described  previously  are  significant  and 
we've  initiated  a  wide  range  of  improvements  to  deal  with 
them.  — -*- 
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A  Project  Management  Office  (PMO)  was  established  in 
March  1982  to  completely  redesign  the  current  RAPS 
system.  The  PMO  will  use  computers  to  solve  our  current 
problems  without  hiring  additional  people.  This  system's 
upgrade  is  being  done  in  two  phases.  The  first  phase  focuses 
on  that  portion  of  RAPS  which  makes  casualty  and  annuity 
payments.  While  the  number  of  annuitants  is  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  retirees,  the  process  required  to  manage 
casualty  and  annuity  payments  is  far  more  labor  intensive 
than  that  required  to  pay  retirees.  Phase  I  is  progressing  on 
schedule  and  will  be  implemented  by  October  1984.  Phase 
II  of  the  RAPS  upgrade  will  modernize  the  processing  of 
retiree  accounts.  This  phase,  still  in  the  very  early  stage  of 
development,  is  scheduled  for  April  1986. 

In  addition  to  the  upgrade  of  our  centralized  pay  system, 
the  Directorate  of  Retired  Pay  Operations  is  expanding  the 
use  of  automation  in  other  important  areas.  Computers  link 
the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  and  the  58 
VA  Regional  Offices  across  the  country  to  rapidly  and 
accurately  change  retired  pay  accounts.  These  changes  are 
caused  by  the  award  of  VA  disability  compensation.  We  have 
installed  micrographic  equipment  which  films  all 
inbound/outbound  documents  and  improves  our  ability  to 
store,  control  and  retrieve  them  if  necessary.  We  are  also 
using  "stand  alone"  microcomputer  technology  for  many 
of  our  front-end  computations,  control  functions,  and 
administrative  and  personnel  training  applications. 

Finally,  our  most  visible  and  well-received  management 
improvement  has  been  the  beginning  of  base  level  retired 
pay  processing.  This  service  started  as  a  test  in  June  1981 
at  eight  CONUS  bases  which  had  large  concentrations  of 
retirees  in  the  immediate  geographic  area.  Retirees  could  visit 
their  local  accounting  and  finance  office  where  military  pay 
personnel  could  process  address/bond/allotment  changes,  re- 
issue W-2s,  revise  tax  withholdings,  and  answer  questions. 


The  response  was  so  overwhelmingly  favorable  that 
MAJCOM  Comptrollers  now  offer  retired  pay  service  at  94 
bases  in  both  the  CONUS  and  overseas.  The  coverage  has 
become  so  extensive  that  we  estimate  85  percent  of  all  retirees 
and  annuitants  can  be  conveniently  served  at  one  of  these 
bases.  Quite  literally,  the  accounting  and  finance  network 
has  succeeded  in  integrating  limited  RAPS  processing  into 
local  JUMPS  operations.  This  initiative  has  resulted  in  much 
more  personalized  and  improved  service  for  the 
retiree/annuitant. 

Summary 

Hopefully  this  article  has  provided  some  insight  into  the 
business  of  retired  pay  operations.  It's  a  complex  world  full 
of  both  challenge  and  reward.  We'd  like  to  leave  you  with 
one  last  thought  about  the  directorate.  Our  objective  is  to 
provide  outstanding  service  to  very  deserving  people.  The 
game  plan  to  accomplish  this  objective  is  to  continue  to  find 
ways  to  work  smarter  and  do  things  better.  With  the 
improvements  underway,  we're  following  this  game  plan 
very  closely. 


Lt  Col  Samic  is  the  Chief  of 
Retired  Pay  Entitlements, 
Directorate  of  Retired  Pay 
Operations,  Air  Force  Accounting 
and  Finance  Center  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  He  holds  a  BS  degree  in 
corporate  finance  from  Ohio  State 
University  and  a  MS  degree  in 
systems  management  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  In 
addition,  he  has  completed  SOS,  ACSC,  AFSC,  NSSM,  and 
PMCS.  Prior  to  his  present  position,  Lt  Col  Samic  was  Chief 
of  Plans  in  the  Comptroller  Support  Directorate  at  AFAFC. 


I 


Exceptional  Management: 
Rated  Best  Article  for 


Major  Larry  Tuttle's  article,  Exceptional 
Management:  A  Legacy  We  Must  Develop,  was  chosen 
by  Major  Command  Comptrollers  as  the  best  eligible 
article  published  in  the  January  1984  issue.  Major  Turtle, 
the  chief  of  the  Financial  Resources  Division,  Assistant 
for  Command  Data  Automation,  HQ  USAFE,  Ramstein 
AB,  Germany,  becomes  the  first  of  four  finalists  to 
compete  for  the  1984  Best  Author  Award. 


A  Legacy  We  Must  Develop 
the  January  1984  Issue 


Second  place  was  taken  by  Mr  Horace  Holmes'  article, 
Quality  Circle  Experience  in  a  Comptroller 
Organization.  Mr  Holmes  is  a  systems  accountant  for  the 
Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center  (SM-ALC),  McClellan 
AFB,  California. 

Third  place  went  to  Captain  Thomas  Koch's  article, 
AFO  Vs  SOS.  Capt  Koch  is  the  accounting  and  finance 
officer  for  the  86th  TFW,  Ramstein  AB,  Germany. 
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TSgt  Michael  D.  Fromm 

NCOIC,  Comptroller's  Office 

Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 

Randolph  AFB,  Texas 

OTSgt  Michael  D.  Fromm  is  NCOIC  of 
the  Comptroller's  Office,  Air  Force 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 
(AFMPC).  TSgt  Fromm  exercises 
command  supervision  over  accounting 
systems  and  procedures  for  over  172 
OBAN's  worldwide. 
TSgt  Michael  D.  Fromm  entered  the 
Air  Force  in  June  of  1973  from  Tower  Hill,  Illinois.  After 
completing  Technical  School  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas,  he  was 
assigned  to  Little  Rock  AFB,  AR.  During  his  tenure  there,  his 
superior  performance  and  outstanding  professionalism  were 
recognized  several  times.  Mike  was  named  "Accounting  and 
Finance  Employee  of  the  Quarter"  in  March  of  1977,  while  serving 
in  the  Materiel  Section.  As  NCOIC  of  Commercial  Services,  he 
was  selected  as  "Squadron  NCO  of  the  Quarter"  in  March  of  1979. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  completed  NCO  Leadership 
School  as  an  honor  graduate.  His  efforts  resulted  in  the  award  of 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  in  June  of  1981. 

Following  a  tour  to  Incirlik,  Turkey,  Mike  was  selected  for  his 
current  position  in  the  Comptroller's  office  at  AFMPC,  arriving 
in  January  of  1981.  He  serves  as  the  NCOIC  and  lead  accountant 
for  two  OAC's,  AFMPC  and  3V  Command— the  Air  Force 


Elements,  with  172  OBANS  worldwide  and  funding  responsibility 
for  such  diverse  missions  as  the  Air  Force  Courier  Service,  the 
Air  Force  Library  Program,  and  the  professional  education  of  all 
Air  Force  civilians.  Mike  rides  herd  on  perhaps  the  most  complex 
and  demanding  accounting  structure  anywhere.  He  provides 
guidance  on  policy,  initiates  the  Chart  of  Accounts  and  processes 
monthly  reports  for  submission  to  AFAFC— all  flawlessly. 

Mike  is  also  budget  officer  for  the  Air  Force  Management 
Engineering  Agency.  His  detailed  analysis  of  each  management 
engineering  team's  obligations  and  precisely  articulated  justifications 
ensure  adequate  funding  for  his  activities.  He  regularly  prepares 
and  delivers  financial  briefings  at  high  levels.  His  poise,  meticulous 
preparation  and  exemplary  military  bearing  on  these  occasions  bring 
credit  to  the  organization. 

Additionally,  Mike  has  been  designated  as  liaison  with  AFAFC 
and  the  Design  Center  for  preparation  and  implementation  of  all 
the  new  MAJCOM/SOA  accounting  and  budget  systems.  He  was 
AFMPC's  representative  at  the  Command  Budget  Automated 
System  workshop,  and  is  our  project  officer  for  the  Air  Force 
Obligation  and  Outlay  Tracking  System  mechanization  effort  and 
the  comptroller  small  computer  initiative.  Somehow,  Mike  also  finds 
time  to  produce,  control  and  distribute  operating  budget  authorities 
and  allotments  to  the  172  OBANS  in  our  network,  prepare  and 
submit  automated  execution  reports,  and  become  proficient  at 
computerized  graphics  production. 

Mike  is  a  uniquely  talented  individual  in  a  one-of-a-kind  position. 
His  dedication,  professionalism,  and  dynamism  mark  him  a  superior 
comptroller  NCO-truly  ACES  HIGH! 


$ 


SSgt  Margaret  E.  Ridley 
Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
12th  Flying  Training  Wing 
Randolph  AFB,  TX 

A  professional  by  all  standards  of 
measure,  SSgt  Margaret  E.  Ridley 
entered  the  Air  Force  in  November  1977 
from  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania.  Her 
initial  assignments  in  the  Air  Force  were 
as  a  jet  engine  mechanic  and  military 
training  instructor.  Volunteering  for 
retraining  into  the  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  field,  she  attended  technical  training  at  the  Sheppard 
Technical  Training  Center  and  graduated  as  the  honor  graduate  of 
her  class.  Her  first  task  after  assignment  to  Randolph  was  to  revamp 
the  Management  Information  System  into  a  product  that  would 
furnish  the  wing  with  a  usable  management  tool.  Her  originality 
was  exemplified  during  the  project,  as  she  was  commended  by  the 


wing  commander  and  his  staff  for  production  of  an  excellent 
product.  Her  superior  efforts  and  technical  skills  enabled  her  to 
single-handedly  complete  the  Base  Level  Resource  Statement  and 
the  Training  Course  Cost  Report.  Her  initiative,  attitude,  and  ability 
to  work  with  others  have  earned  her  the  respect  of  wing  personnel. 

Culminating  a  long  list  of  achievements,  SSgt  Ridley  completed 
her  69150  Career  Development  Course  attaining  a  90%  score. 
Margaret  was  selected  as  the  outstanding  "NCO  of  the  Quarter" 
for  the  Comptroller  Division  and  Deputy  Commander  for  Resource 
Management  during  1983.  She  was  an  honor  graduate  of  the  NCO 
Leadership  School  in  August  1983.  In  addition  to  the  superior 
performance  on  the  job,  which  earned  her  the  recognition  cited 
above,  Margaret  has  continued  to  pursue  her  college  education 
during  off-duty  hours  and  fulfill  her  responsibilities  to  her  family 
and  community. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  SSgt  Ridley's  superior  performance 
in  the  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  career  field  and,  needless 
to  say,  she  stands  ACES  HIGH  in  the  Comptroller  family. 


® 
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Management  Consultation 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force 


by  Major  David  J.  Dunn 


The  USAF  management  consultation  process  was  initiated 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  1975  when  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  General  David  Jones,  established  a  committee  to  look 
at  management  and  leadership  throughout  the  Air  Force.  An 
Air  Force-wide  survey  was  conducted  with  the  results 
indicating  72%  of  the  survey  respondents  believed  the  Air 
Force  leadership  quality  was  average  to  poor.  As  a  result 
of  this  survey  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
General  Jones,  on  1  October  1975,  established  the  USAF 
Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC) 
which  was  to  be  the  focal  point  for  the  Air  Force  common 
philosophy  of  leadership  and  management  development. 

Traveling  teams  of  consultants  were  first  established  in 
January  1976  to  visit  requesting  USAF  organizations.  The 
initial  efforts  of  the  teams  consisted  principally  of  conducting 
different  workshops  and  assisting  organizational  personnel 
in  solving  leadership  and  management  problems  that  they 
had  already  identified.  Workshops  presented  were  in: 

•  Motivation 

•  Communication 

•  Attitudes  and  Values 

•  Other  Leadership  and  Management  Concerns. 

Other  leadership  and  management  problems  were  identified 
through  personal  interviews,  meetings  with  groups,  and 
observations  on  the  part  of  team  members.  Once  leadership 
problems  were  identified,  the  team  members  would  then 
provide  to  supervisors  various  management  options  for 
solving  the  problems.  Typical  problem  areas  were  in: 

•  Communication 

•  Recognition 

•  Cooperation 

•  Supervision 

•  Morale 

•  Personal  and  professional  relations  between 
members  and  work  groups. 

The  initial  process  was  very  subjective  and  so  efforts  were 
initiated  to  devise  a  system  whereby  more  objective  data 
could  be  obtained  regarding  the  perceptions  and  concerns 
of  organization  members.  This  effort  led  to  a  restructuring 
of  the  consultation  process  in  1979  and  into  its  present  form 
with  the  main  organizational  assessment  tool  being  a 
109-question  survey  that  is  administered  to  a  random  sample 
of  organization  members.  LMDC  guarantees  confidentiality 
in  all  data  collected  through  the  process.  This  is  necessary 
to  ensure  perceptions  of  the  organization  members  are 
reliably  obtained. 


Consultation  Process 

•  Initiation:  The  process  is  intiated  upon  receipt  of  a 
request  from  a  commander  for  a  consultation  effort.  The  visit 
to  the  organization  is  coordinated  and  usually  scheduled 
several  months  after  receipt  of  the  request. 

•  Pre  Visit:  The  team  chief  and/or  their  representative 
will  visit  the  organization  to  brief  the  commander  and  staff 
on  the  process,  establish  intervention  objectives,  transact 
certain  administrative  details  and  collect  data  necessary  for 
future  visits. 

•  Data  Collection:  A  small  team  of  consultants  (three 
or  four)  visit  the  organization  for  about  one  week.  Much  of 
the  time  is  taken  with  administering  the  survey  questionnaire 
to  organizational  personnel.  The  survey  is  divided  into  seven 
major  areas: 

•  Background  information  about  the  respondents  job. 

•  Job  inventory  concerning  such  things  as  skills 
necessary  to  do  the  job,  and  job  desires  pertaining 
to  what  the  respondent  would  like  to  see  in  his  job. 

•  Supervision  which  pertains  to  immediate 
supervisor's  behavior,  including  how  well  the 
supervisor  communicates  and  the  degree  of  help 
and  guidance  provided. 

•  Work  group  productivity  which  is  the  perception 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  performed. 

•  Organizational  climate  which  measures  perception 
of  communication  and  morale. 

•  Job  related  issues  which  include  the  perception  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  technical  training  and  OJT. 

•  Family  attitudes  toward  the  job. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  survey,  key  organizational 
personnel  are  interviewed  and  open-ended  written 
questionnaires  are  given  to  selected  supervisors  throughout 
the  organization.  All  of  this  data  is  then  collected  and  taken 
back  to  LMDC  by  the  consultant  team. 

•  Analysis:  The  questionnaire  is  computer  scored  and 
through  a  coding  scheme  links  all  of  the  questionnaires  to 
specific  organizational  work  groups  to  indicate  patterns  of 
perceptions  across  entire  work  groups.  Feedback  packages 
are  prepared  for  all  supervisors  who  had  four  or  more 
subordinates  taking  the  survey,  and  then  the  consultants 
analyze  the  packages  to  determine  any  potential  problem 
areas. 

•  Tailored  Visit:  After  the  analysis  is  complete,  a  team 
of  consultants  (usually  five  to  seven)  returns  to  the 
organization  to  provide  the  commander  and  supervisors  with 
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their  individual  feedback  packages  and  aggregate  data,  and 
to  conduct  tailored  consultation  efforts  as  necessary.  This 
visit  will  usually  last  two  weeks,  depending  on  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  organization.  The  consultation  team  is 
composed  of  consultants  who  have  the  skills,  determined 
through  the  analysis  of  the  data,  needed  to  address  concerns 
of  that  organization.  After  briefing  the  organization 
commander  and  distributing  the  feedback  packages,  the 
consultants  conduct  various  seminars/workshops  and  work 
with  those  supervisors  identified  as  having  pockets  of 
concern.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  feedback  packages  are 
individualized  to  each  supervisor  and  that  person  is  the  only 
one  who  has  knowledge  of  the  specific  perceptions  of  his/her 
work  group.  However,  data  is  aggregated  at  increasing  higher 
levels  so  that  supervisors  at  each  level  have  aggregate  data 
for  their  entire  organization.  This  aggregation  continues  up 
but  stops  with  the  commander  who  requested  the  consultation 
service.  The  consultants  also  work  with  the  supervisors  to 
help  them  develop  Management  Action  Plans  (MAPs)  which 
are  designed  to  improve  highlighted  concerns.  These  MAPs 
are  written  documents  and  include  specific  objectives  to 
overcome  any  concerns  and  the  steps  necessary  to  attain  these 
objectives.  Although  the  consultants  assist  the  supervisors 
in  constructing  the  MAP,  these  MAPs  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  supervisors. 


taken  back  to  LMDC  where  it  is  again  computer  analyzed 
and  a  "pre"  versus  "post"  intervention  analysis  is  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  organization's  commander  and  the 
individual  supervisors. 

The  By-Product 

Although  the  consultation  process  was  designed  to  assist 
the  organizations  requesting  the  service,  there  has  been  an 
extremely  important  by-product  from  the  system.  Because 
of  the  coding  scheme  used  in  the  system,  it  is  possible  to 
look  at  the  entire  LMDC  data  base  and  determine  not  only 
systemic  issues  that  are  Air  Force-wide  problems,  but  it  is 
also  possible  to  look  at  functional  areas  to  isolate  problems 
within  these  functions.  Several  functional  areas,  including 
the  Comptroller  area,  have  requested  such  an  analysis.  In 
some  of  these  areas  problems  have  been  identified  and  the 
functional  managers  have  initiated  corrective  action. 

At  PMCS  we  have  incorporated  into  our  curriculum 
several  topics  that  have  a  direct  relationship  with  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  been  identified  through  the 
organizational  assessment  process.  Topics  such  as  Situational 
Leadership,  Motivation,  Communication  and  Conflict 
Management  are  attempts  to  improve  the  skills  so  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  comptroller  activities. 


*  Follow -Up:  This  phase  of  the  process  takes  place  about 
six  to  nine  months  after  the  tailored  visit  and  has  two  major 
purposes: 

•  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  consulting 
process. 

•  To  evaluate  any  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  organization. 

The  first  part  of  the  follow-up  occurs  when  supervisors  who 
the  consultants  worked  with  are  sent  questionnaires  which 
they  can  respond  to  anonymously.  The  supervisors  are  asked 
to  give  their  judgement  of  the  consulting  process.  There  are 
such  questions  as  to  how  well  the  consultants  identified 
problem  areas,  and  the  extent  of  help  they  provided.  A  few 
weeks  later,  a  small  group  of  consultants  (two  or  three)  return 
to  the  organization  and  re-administer  another  survey 
questionnaire  almost  identical  to  the  previous  one,  and  they 
also  interview  many  of  the  supervisors.  This  data  is  then 


Maj  Dunn  is  Chief,  Management 
Strategies  and  Concepts  Division, 
Professional  Military  Comptroller 
School,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL.  He  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  management  from 
Michigan  State  University  and  an  MBA 
from  Florida  State  University.  Prior  to 
his  present  position  as  a  PMCS  faculty 
member,    he    was    a    management 

consultant  for  the  USAF.  Maj  Dunn  has  also  served  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  economics  and  management  at  the  USAF 
Academy  and  in  several  assignments  as  a  computer  systems 
analyst.  He  entered  military  service  in  February  1955  and 
received  his  commission  in  March  1967. 
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Attention  Authors 

If  you  are  writing  a  story  for  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  or  any  other  recognized  professional 
journal  or  publication  and  plan  to  claim  points  for  your  chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Military 
Comptrollers  under  the  ASMC  Chapter  Competition  Program,  be  sure  to  include  in  your  biography 
that  you  are  a  member  of  the  ASMC.  For  further  information  see  the  Chapter  Competition  Program 
(CCP)  Rules. 
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Electronic  Funds  Transfer  Implementation  at  the 
San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center 


by  Linda  S.  Sablan 


You've  probably  wondered  what  events  took  place  to  get 
your  civilian  paycheck  to  the  bank.  Much  of  the  trauma 
associated  with  wondering  whether  your  check  would  make 
it  to  your  home  back  in  the  sixties  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  If 
you  had  a  bank  account  to  manage  your  finances,  the  best 
bet  would  have  been  to  get  your  paycheck  from  the 
Accounting  and  Finance  Office  (AFO)  sent  direct  to  your 
bank  or  financial  organization.  This  had  to  happen  through 
progress,  and  one  of  these  early  programs  was  aptly  known 
as  check-to-bank.  In  this  program,  individual  checks  were 
issued  by  AFOs  to  financial  organizations  for  all  individuals 
with  accounts  in  that  particular  organization.  The  next 
innovation  was  a  composite  or  single  check  to  each  financial 
organization  covering  the  accounts  for  all  individuals  doing 
business  with  that  particular  financial  organization.  The 
program  soon  came  to  be  known  as  SURE-PAY.  This 
program  is  still  alive  and  well,  but  it's  been  replaced  with 
a  new  kid  on  the  block.  And  now,  in  the  eighties,  the  best 
way  to  put  Sure  in  SURE-PAY  is  through  Electronic  Funds 
Transfer.  Electronic  Funds  Transfer  (EFT)  is  the  electronic 
transmission  of  funds  through  the  automated  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  direct  deposit  to  the  members'  or  employees' 
accounts. 

Since  1976,  when  Social  Security  payments  were  converted 
to  EFT,  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  strongly 
urged  other  non-treasury  disbursing  offices  to  distribute  their 
net  payrolls  through  this  means.  The  United  States  Air  Force 
(USAF)  decided  to  be  the  first  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  implement  EFT.  In  keeping  with  this  challenge, 
the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center,  headquartered  on  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  successfully  implemented  the 
Electronic  Funds  Transfer  program  on  3  November  1982. 
Although  not  the  first,  Kelly  AFB  was  the  largest  installation 
to  implement  EFT  for  the  USAF.  Newark  AFS  was  the  first 
Air  Force  installation  to  implement  EFT  in  July  1979,  with 
Wright-Patterson  AFB  following  in  February  1981,  and 
Ogden  ALC  in  October  1982. 

At  the  time  of  implementation,  the  AFO  distributed  net 
pay  for  14,392  civilian  employees  and  175  Air  National 
Guard  employees  through  EFT.  The  net  pay  for  these 
employees  was  distributed  to  financial  organizations 
throughout  Texas  and  portions  of  New  Mexico  and 
Louisiana.  Future  enhancements  will  add  EFT  distribution 
for  checks  going  outside  the  Federal  Reserve  district. 

Civilian  personnel  employed  at  Kelly  AFB  are  paid  every 
two  weeks.  Friday  is  the  normal  payday  unless  it  is  a  national 
holiday;  when  this  happens,  payday  moves  forward  to 
Thursday.  The  payroll  is  divided  into  two  payment  cycles; 


cycle  one  is  paid  on  one  Friday  and  cycle  two  on  the 
following  Friday. 

A  key  ingredient  in  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
EFT  is  the  U.S.  Treasury's  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Treasury  organizations  having  a  key  or  major  role  in  Kelly's 
participation  in  EFT  are  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas,  i 
Texas  and  the  San  Antonio  Branch  of  this  bank.  The  San 
Antonio  Branch  operates  an  Automated  Clearing  House 
(ACH)  under  an  agreement  with  the  Central  Regional 
Automated  Funds  Transfer  System  (CRAFTS),  which  is 
headquartered  in  Dallas.  The  ACH  processes  items  received 
from  and  destined  to  financial  organizations  which  are] 
members  of  the  CRAFTS  or  similar  organizations  across  the 
country. 

A  magnetic  tape  file  containing  the  net  pay  amounts  for 
Kelly  AFB  employees  is  produced  weekly  for  each  cycle  by 
the  Kelly  AFB  Data  Automation  office.  The  file  is  in  standard 
National  Automated  Clearing  House  Association  Electronic 
Funds  Transfer  format.  A  backup  or  reserve  tape  is  also  I 
separately  prepared  for  emergency  or  contingency 
processing,  along  with  a  transmittal  register.  The  Disbursing 
Officer  receives  the  complete  package  and  ensures  the 
external  file  label  agrees  with  information  on  the  transmittal 
register.  Once  this  information  is  verified,  the  Disbursing 
Officer  or  a  designated  representative  signs  the  transmittal 
register  and  delivers  the  package  to  the  San  Antonio  Branch. 

After  manual  verification  of  the  identical  information  on 
the  transmittal  register  and  the  external  file  label  is  completed 
by  the  San  Antonio  Branch  personnel,  the  file  is  mechanically 
edited  using  ACH  programs.  If  the  file  is  accepted,  lists  of 
individual  item  rejects  are  prepared  and  processed  according 
to  coordinated  exception  procedure  processing.  An  entire  file 
may  reject  due  to  data  reel  failures,  improper  size,  presence 
of  invalid  header  labels,  invalid  characters,  and  a  number 
of  other  detail  hardware/software  error  checks.  An  entire 
file  may  also  be  rejected  for  certain  out-of-balance 
conditions: 

•  Hash  totals  and  total  dollars  on  company/batch 
records  do  not  agree  with  the  File  Control  Record. 

•  The  actual  number  of  blocks  or  batches  in  the  file 
do  not  agree  with  the  File  Control  Record  counts. 

•  The  transmittal  register  fde  control  totals  do  not 
agree  with  internal  control  totals  in  the  fde. 

If  these  file  rejects  occur,  contingency  procedures 
immediately  go  into  operation;  if  possible,  the  backup  copy 
is  processed  or,  if  necessary,  the  file  is  completely  remade. 
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The  actions  and  interactions  between  the  San  Antonio 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  Kelly  AFO 
personnel  have  to  mesh  like  finely  machined  gears  to  ensure 
a  successful  payroll  cycle.  The  input  file  must  be  delivered 
to  the  San  Antonio  Branch  by  1 1 :00  a.m.  on  Wednesday  of 
each  week.  Financial  organizations  serviced  by  this  branch 
receive  the  Kelly  AFB  civilian  payroll  item  by  5:00  p.m. 
each  Thursday.  If  a  holiday  affecting  either  the  San  Antonio 
Branch  or  Kelly  AFB  occurs  on  a  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
or  Friday,  payroll  processing  will  be  done  earlier  so  that  the 
input  file  can  be  delivered  to  the  San  Antonio  Branch  by  noon 
on  Tuesday.  Settlement  day  between  the  San  Antonio  Branch 
and  Kelly  AFB  is  each  Friday.  A  U.S.  Treasury  check,  dated 
Friday,  for  the  amount  of  the  EFT  file  is  prepared  by  the 
Kelly  AFO  for  delivery  to  the  San  Antonio  Branch  by  1:00 
p.m.  Friday.  On  settlement  day,  the  San  Antonio  Branch 
Bank  credits  all  financial  organizations  receiving  Kelly  AFB 
civilian  payroll  items  and  debits  the  Kelly  AFB  government 
check  account,  and  a  payroll  cycle  is  complete. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  an  endeavor  of  this 
magnitude  didn't  just  happen,  or  that  all  the  pieces  fell  into 
place  overnight.  The  successful  implementation  at  Kelly  AFB 
was  the  product  of  dedicated  professionals  in  Accounting  and 
Finance,  Data  Automation  and  in  the  San  Antonio  Federal 
Reserve  Branch  Bank.  A  lion's  share  of  the  credit,  however, 
has  to  go  to  the  Management  and  Procedures  Office  in 
Accounting  and  Finance,  where  a  plan  with  specific 
milestones  was  prepared  and  closely  monitored. 

There  were  twenty-one  specific  milestones  or  tasks. 
Though  the  first  milestone  was  not  scheduled  to  take  place 
until  7  July  1982,  detail  planning  began  in  February  1982: 

*  In  mid-April,  work  was  begun  on  a  proposed  working 
agreement  between  Kelly  AFB  and  the  San  Antonio  Branch  Bank. 

*  Meetings  were  scheduled  with  the  Federal  Reserve  supervisor 
and  manager  for  Electronic  Funds  Transfer  systems. 

*  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  obtain  the  Treasury 
Financial  Organization  Master  File  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  establish  valid  routing  transit  numbers  for  financial 
organizations  in  our  civilian  payroll  data  base. 

*  A  proposed  implementation  plan  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC)  and  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  tentative  approval  from  both  was 
received  on  21  April  1982. 

*  Formal  approval  of  the  implementation  package  was  received 
from  AFAFC  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  on  21  May 
1982. 

*  On  25  June  1982,  a  letter  to  inform  approximately  250 
financial  organizations  of  the  intent  to  convert  to  EFT  was 
prepared,  and  was  approved  by  the  San  Antonio  Branch. 

*  Finalized  conversion  milestones  were  also  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

*  In  early  August,  briefings  were  presented  to  personnel  in  all 
organizations  concerned  with  EFT,  including  personnel  from  the 
San  Antonio  Branch. 

*  A  final  draft  of  the  Working  Agreement  was  prepared  and 
distributed  to  all  interested  parties. 

*  The  letter  of  intent  to  convert  to  EFT  was  sent  to  all  financial 
organizations  receiving  direct  deposit  payroll  payments  from 
Kelly  AFB  on  16  August  1982. 


*  Many  financial  organizations  in  the  San  Antonio  area  were 
personally  contacted  and  given  an  explanation  of  EFT  procedures 
and  the  conversion  process. 

*  The  first  account  verification  was  sent  on  18  August  1982  along 
with  composite  checklists  for  the  pay  period  that  ended  14  August 
1982. 

*  Financial  organizations  were  requested  to  compare  their 
records  with  information  in  our  composite  checklists.  Specific 
items  to  be  verified  were  employee  names,  Social  Security 
Account  Numbers,  Bank  Account  Numbers  and  account  types 
(checking  or  savings). 

*  On  25  August  1982,  a  similar  verification  request  was 
forwarded  with  composite  checklists  for  employees  paid  on  the 
other  cycle. 

*  Software  tests  with  the  San  Antonio  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  using  Kelly  AFB  civilian  payroll  tapes  were  successfully 
completed  in  mid- August.  There  were  no  errors  in  7,155 
transactions  tested. 

*  Implementation  approval  was  received  from  AFAFC  on  20 
September  1982,  primarily  due  to  our  successful  account 
verification  program. 

*  Verifications  for  14,293  individuals  represented  by  437 
verifications  were  sent  to  financial  organizations. 

*  Replies  representing  14,004  individuals  and  327  verifications 
were  received.  There  were  455  errors  that  required  correction 
in  the  Kelly  AFB  civilian  payroll  system.  The  error  rate  was  only 
3.2%,  whereas  error  rates  of  other  conversions  averaged  around 
30%. 

*  The  prenotifications  (zero  dollar  test)  of  EFT  payments  were 
distributed  to  the  respective  financial  organizations  on  21  October 
1982. 

*  Based  on  a  response  rate  of  97.8%  from  financial 
organizations,  AFAFC  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  gave  Kelly  AFB 
the  green  light  to  implement. 

*  The  first  live  payments  under  EFT  were  delivered  to  the  San 
Antonio  Branch  Bank  on  3  November  1982.  This  payroll 
represented  7,304  payments  to  173  financial  organizations. 

Electronic  Funds  Transfer  of  net  payrolls  between  Federal 
Reserve  regions,  which  is  now  a  reality,  will  enhance  the 
program  even  more.  The  next  logical  progression  is  the 
conversion  of  savings  allotments  to  EFT.  Kelly  AFO 
personnel  are  enthusiastic  about  EFT  and  are  eager  to  share 
their  experiences  with  others  who  have  not  yet  converted. 


Ms  Sablan  is  an  accountant  for 
the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics 
Center  (SA-ALC/ACFQ)  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas.  A  member  of 
the  Comptroller  family  for  the  past 
14  years,  the  last  two  positions  held 
by  Ms  Sablan  were  as  an 
accounting  technician  for  SA- 
ALC/ACFG  and  SA-ALC/ACFT,  both 
located  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas.  She  was  named  the 
Comptroller  Employee  of  the  Quarter  in  1980.  Ms  Sablan 
is  a  member  of  the  ASMC.  She  entered  civil  service  on  30 
November  1966. 


$ 
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HISTORY: 

The  Growth  and  Development  of  USAF  Comptrollership 


by  Lt  Col  Joseph  A.  Campione— Chief,  Financial  Management  Div  (HQ  TAC/ACB) 

PART  I— The  Roots  and  Foundation  of  Air  Force  Comptrollership 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

In  this  and  the  next  several  issues,  we  will  summarize  the  history 
of  Air  Force  comptrollership  from  its  beginning  until  March  1983. 
This  series  is  taken  from  Lt  Col  Campione 's  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  Student  Report. 

Part  I  discusses  the  role  of  comptrollership  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
and  in  commerce  before  the  birth  of  an  independent  Air  Force,  as 
well  as  looking  at  the  first  five  years  of  comptroller  activities  under 
the  new  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Many  factors  determined  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  topics  in 
this  history.  Some  topics  were  excluded  in  order  to  keep  the  scope 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  basics  of  comptrollership  in  the  space 
allotted.  Other  limiting  factors  included  the  availability  of  sources 
and,  of  course,  the  author's  judgement  and  interest. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  official  histories  and  publications,  special 
recognition  goes  to  General  E.  W.  Rowlings,  USAF  (Retired),  whose 
help  was  invaluable  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  this  portion  of  the 
history. 


The  Word  Comptroller 

Someone  made  a  mistake.  It  happened  four  or  five 
centuries  ago  when  someone  in  England  put  "mp"  into 
the  word  comptroller.  Since  the  rise  of  modern 
comptrollership,  there  has  been  much  discussion  on  the 
proper  spelling  of  the  word. 

The  term  controller  apparently  stemmed  from  the  Latin, 
by  way  of  the  ancient  French.  It  was  originally  spelled 
contre-role  or  contre-rolle,  literally  meaning  a  "role 
checked  against."  In  England  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  conterroller  was  an  officer  who  kept  a  duplicate  roll  or 
account  as  a  check  on  another  officer's  account.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  first  syllable  was 
often  spelled  count-.  It  appears  that  this  spelling  led  to 
confusion  on  the  derivation  of  the  word.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  probably  under  the  mistaken  opinion  that  the 
word  was  derived  from  compte,  the  French  word  for 
account,  the  spelling  was  "corrected"  to  comptroller. 
After  four  or  five  centuries  of  use,  this  became  the 
established  form  in  many  public  offices  and  is  still  the 
usual  spelling  in  the  titles  of  public  officials.  The  spelling 
controller  is  used  by  the  Controllers  Institute  of  America 
and  by  many  businesses. 

If  the  word-purists  who  advocate  the  spelling  controller 
were  to  hear  the  frequency  with  which  comptroller  is 
mispronounced  in  the  Air  Force,  they  would  congratulate 
themselves  for  choosing  the  simpler  spelling.  Comptroller 
should  be  pronounced  exactly  like  controller. 


The  Roots: 

Air  Force  comptrollership  evolved  from  the  introduction  of 
industrial  controllership  to  the  Army  Air  Force  (AAF).  A  summary 
of  the  AAF  experience  provides  the  necessary  backdrop  to 
understanding  the  Comptroller's  role  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  roots  of  Air  Force  comptrollership  can  be  traced  back  to 
March  1942  when  an  agency  called  Management  Control  was 
established  in  the  Army  Air  Force.  The  primary  mission  of  the  new 
agency  was  to  review  and  analyze  specific  activities  "with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  (AAF)."  In 
the  three-and-a-half  years  of  its  existence,  the  Management  Control 
function  evolved  from  a  unit  with  the  sole  function  of  analysis  to 
one  which  literally  "controlled"  some  of  the  subjects  of  analysis, 
to  a  subordinate  unit  of  agencies  being  analyzed.  The  changes  in 
responsibility  and  organizational  location  were  accompanied, 
perhaps  caused,  by  growing  fear  that  such  an  agency  could  be  in 
a  position  to  manage  the  AAF  rather  than  simply  provide 
management  information.  The  Management  Control  experiment  was 
short  but  it  provided  a  useful  lesson  for  the  future  architects  of  Air 
Force  comptrollership;  i.e.,  the  fear  of  actual  control  had  to  be  faced 
and  defused  for  comptrollers  to  be  effective. 

Efforts  to  re-establish  comptrollership  in  the  AAF  began  less  than 
two  months  after  the  demise  of  Management  Control.  On  5  October 
1945  Mr  Robert  Lovett,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  sent 
a  memorandum  to  General  "Hap"  Arnold,  Commanding  General 
Army  Air  Forces,  suggesting  the  creation  of  an  Air  Comptroller 
General.  The  memorandum  suggested  the  new  agency  should  have 
responsibilities  similar  to  those  then  common  to  industrial 
comptrollership.  General  Arnold  asked  his  special  consultant, 
Harvard  professor  Dr  Edmund  P.  Learned,  to  study  the  Lovett 
proposal . 

A  short  description  of  the  practice  of  industrial  comptrollership 
in  post  World  War  II  America  is  appropriate,  since  it  was  the  basis 
of  the  Lovett  proposal.  One  source  summarized  private  sector 
comptrollership  as  follows: 

From  the  earlier  somewhat  limited  concept  of  the  accountant 
as  primarily  a  record  keeper,  the  controller's  job  has  developed 
through  the  addition  of  new  and  expanded  functions  related  to 
the  control  of  the  widely  dispersed  and  diversified  operations 
typical  of  present  day  businesses.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  controller  is  personally  responsible  for  the  control 
of  a  company's  operations  (that  is  the  function  of  the  chief 
executive),  but  he  does  provide  the  basis  for  such  control  through 
the  development  and  interpretation  of  control  information. 
Because  of  his  basic  responsibility  for  control  material,  the 
interests  and  activities  of  the  controller  must  necessarily  be 
company-wide  in  scope. 

The  functions  of  the  controller  may  be  generally  classified 
under  the  major  headings  of:  (1)  control,  (2)  interpretation  and 
(3)  coordination  and  planning. 
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The  Role  of  Air  Force  Comptrollership  (1946—1951) 


Dr  Learned's  report  of  his  study  of  the  Lovett  proposal  was  the 
blueprint  for  Air  Force  comptrollership.  The  following  quotes  reveal 
Dr  Learned's  comptrollership  philosophy: 

The  AAF  has  become  so  large  and  complicated  that  there  is 
not  time  for  the  Commanding  General,  the  Deputy  Commander, 
and  Chief  of  Air  Staff  to  carry  out  (their)  responsibilities  without 
technical  assistance  being  directly  available  to  them.  They  need 
an  analytical  agency  approaching  problems  from  their  top  level 
point  of  view. 

In  the  Army  Air  Forces  the  command  function  is  the 
management  function.  Commanders  and  managers  should  be 
considered  synonymous  terms  in  their  application  to  the  AAF. 
It  is  important  to  emphasize  this  part  because  an  Air  Comptroller 
General  should  not  be  charged  with  any  of  the  command 

functions  of  the  AAF He  should  never  consider  himself  as 

a  policy  maker  or  operator. 

The  Office  of  Air  Comptroller  would  increase  the  importance 
of  the  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  policy  assistants  to  the 
Commanding  General  by  insuring  to  them  sound,  well  rounded 
facts  upon  which  to  base  policy  recommendations,  and  by 
providing  basic  assumptions  on  which  to  plan  or  operate  when 
controversial  issues  are  pending  in  higher  echelons. 

The  First  Air  Comptroller 

The  Lovett  memorandum  and  Learned  report  gave  birth  to  Air 
Force  comptrollership.  Brigadier  General  Grandison  Gardiner 
was  assigned  as  the  Air  Comptroller  in  June  1946.  Brigadier 
General  E.  W.  Rawlings  replaced  Gardiner  in  November  1946 
and  went  on  to  serve  as  the  Air  Force's  first  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff , 
Comptroller  until  July  195 1 .  General  Rawlings  saw  his  task  as ...  to 
centralize  the  collection  and  recording  of  operating 
information . .  .  (to)  insure  that  the  various  'managers '  of  the  Air 
Force  had  the  best  possible  facts  in  the  best  possible  form  to  guide 
their  decisions. 

The  first  Air  Comptroller's  staff  was  created  by  merging  three 
existing  staff  functions:  Statistical  Control,  Program  Monitoring, 
and  the  Budget  and  Fiscal  Office.  The  Budget  and  Fiscal  Office 
played  a  relatively  minor  role  during  World  War  II  because  the 
total  national  commitment  to  winning  the  war  was  accompanied 
by  an  almost  limidess  spending  authority  for  the  military.  Its  primary 
functions  were  to  maintain  accounting  records,  prepare  financial 
reports  and  develop  estimates  for  needed  funds.  The  Budget  and 
Fiscal  Office  was  the  forerunner  of  today's  budget  and  accounting 
and  finance  functions.  The  other  two  agencies  played  significant 
roles  during  the  war.  Statistical  Control  specialists  were  responsible 
for  gathering,  interpreting  and  presenting  detailed  data  needed  by 
commanders  to  conduct  the  war.  Combat  attrition  rates,  equipment 
status,  personnel  data  and  training  schedules  were  compiled  with 
the  help  of  "modern"  methods,  such  as  punch  card  accounting 
machines.  Today's  management  analysts  and  data  automators  have 
roots  in  the  Statistical  Control  Division.  The  Program  Monitoring 
Division  evolved  from  several  attempts  at  "programming"  in  the 
AAF.  Programming  was  then,  as  it  is  today,  the  making  of 
recommendations  concerning  the  application  of  resources  to 
accomplish  a  mission.  In  1943  the  AAF  Headquarters  Operating 
Instruction  charged  the  Advisor  for  Program  Control  with  the 
responsibility   to   continuously  review  and  recommend  action 


necessary  for  overall  control  of  Army  Air  Force's  programs  and 
to  insure  a  coordinated  flow  of  aircraft  equipment,  and  trained 
personnel  to  meet  commitments.  Programming  responsibilities  have 
since  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  Comptroller's  area  of 
responsibility.  Statistical  Control,  Program  Monitoring  and  Budget 
and  Fiscal  Office  responsibilities  were  under  the  control  of  the  Air 
Comptroller  when  the  independent  Air  Force  was  born  in  1947. 

Organizational  Structure  &  Control 

Two  controversial  questions  surrounded  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  the  Air  Comptroller:  Where  should  the  office  be  placed 
within  the  headquarters '  organizational  structure?  Should  the  Air 
Comptroller  be  a  civilian  or  a  military  officer?  Both  debates  revealed 
the  lack  of  full  understanding  about  the  function  of  comptrollership, 
as  well  as  the  fears  of  its  potential  capability  to  usurp  operational 
responsibilities.  The  issues  were  not  settled  until  well  after  1947. 

The  placement  of  the  Comptroller  relative  to  other  functions  in 
the  HQ  AAF,  and  later  the  USAF,  raised  issues  of  control.  Those 
who  viewed  the  Comptroller  as  merely  a  provider  of  information, 
and  those  who  wanted  to  limit  his  chances  to  use  information  to 
gain  undue  operational  control,  did  not  want  to  give  the  function 
a  status  equal  to  that  of  more  traditional  functions  such  as  Operations 
and  Personnel.  They  wanted  to  place  the  Comptroller  in  some  special 
role,  such  as  an  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff ,  which  would  clearly 
differentiate,  by  diminishing,  the  status  of  the  new  function.  In  the 
end,  the  Lovett  memorandum  and  Learned  report  carried  the  day 
however,  and  the  Comptroller  was  given  a  prominent  role 
organizationally  equal  to  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Operations, 
Personnel,  and  Materiel. 

Those  fearful  of  over  control  by  the  Comptroller  were  not  the 
only  critics  of  his  place  in  the  Air  Force.  Some  saw  fiscal  control 
as  an  integral  function  of  traditional  civilian  control  over  the 
military— an  argument  which  became  especially  popular  when  audit 
responsibilities  were  given  to  the  Comptroller  in  1948.  Some  were 
so  intent  on  independence  from  military  control  that  they  wanted 
the  Comptroller  to  be  a  civilian  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  or  one  of  his  assistant  secretaries.  The  argument 
for  a  civilian  Comptroller  was  also  based  on  perceptions  that 
civilians  were  more  skilled  in  comptrollership  and  would  have 
greater  continuity  in  office.  Mr  H.  Lee  White,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Management),  addressed  these  points  during 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Committee  in  1953.  He 
supported  the  assignment  of  a  military  Comptroller  reporting  directly 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  concurrently  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Management).  Mr  White  said  he  believed  officers 
were  at  least  as  well  qualified  as  civilians  in  the  field.  He  supported 
his  argument  with  statistics  showing  a  greater  proportion  of 
comptroller  officers  in  the  Pentagon  were  college  graduates  than 
were  their  civilian  counterparts.  He  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
many  officers  were  reservists  with  extensive  business  training.  He 
countered  the  continuity  argument  by  stating  the  Air  Force  could 
not  hold  an  effective  civilian  Comptroller  for  only  $15,000  per  year, 
whereas  an  officer  would  serve  where  assigned.  Mr  White  stated 
there  were  factors  which  outweighed  the  greater  independence  a 
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civilian  would  enjoy.  He  believed  the  ability  of  an  officer 
to  sell  comptrollership  philosophies  and  recommendations 
to  commanders  and  other  officers  was  more  valuable  than 
the  degree  of  independence  lost.  Mr  White's  testimony  must 
have  satisfied  Congress— the  Air  Force  Comptroller  remains 
a  military  officer  who  reports  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
with  concurrent  responsibility  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (Financial  Management).  The  only  significant 
change  related  to  independence  occurred  in  1978  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  Air  Force  to  make  The 
Auditor  General  responsible  directly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Financial  Management). 

Comptrollership  was  tenuously  established  by  the  time  the 
Air  Force  gained  independence  in  1947.  The  lessons  of  the 
AAF  experiment  were  studied  and  civilian  experts  were 
consulted.  Functions  were  defined  and  staffs  were  organized. 
It  was  time  to  see  if  the  theory  would  work  or  if  the 
experiment  would  fail. 


The  Foundation: 


The  First  Five  Years 


General  Rawlings  faced  a  much  different  challenge  in  1947 
than  did  the  other  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  not  only  had 
to  manage  the  problems  associated  with  the  independence 
of  the  Air  Force,  he  had  to  create  a  new  type  of  military 
organization.  General  Rawlings'  comptrollership  philosophy 
closely  followed  Dr  Learned's  prescription.  He  saw  the 
Comptroller  as  a  supplier  of  information  and  service— never 
as  an  operational  decision-maker.  He  knew  he  had  to 
overcome  field  commanders'  natural  resistance  to  any  type 
of  outside  control.  The  choice  of  the  term  comptroller  rather 
than  controller  was  a  reaction  to  that  resistance.  In  its  first 
five  years  comptrollership  spread  to  major  commands  and 
wings,  was  recognized  and  required  by  Congress,  and  met 
the  test  of  war.  This  is  the  story  of  that  first  five  years. 

Comptrollership  within  HQ  USAF  underwent  significant 
organizational  changes  during  General  Rawlings'  tenure.  The 
Comptroller  was  assigned  responsibility  over  the  Auditor 
General  in  July  1948.  The  Budget  and  Fiscal  Division  was 
divided  into  three  separate  divisions:  Accounting,  Finance, 
and  Budget.  Programming  responsibilities  were  realigned 
when  portions  of  the  function  were  transferred  to 
DCS/Operations  in  a  continuing  search  for  a  proper  home 
for  that  vital  function.  By  1951  the  Comptroller's  sphere  of 
control  and  responsibility  was  well  established. 

The  concept  of  military  auditing  was  as  new  as 
comptrollership.  The  Army  Audit  Agency,  established  in 
November  1946,  provided  audit  service  to  the  Air  Force  until 
1  July  1948.  The  Auditor  General's  responsibilities  included 
industrial  and  internal  audit,  as  well  as  nonappropriated  fund 
accounting.  Industrial  auditing  involved  the  review  of 
contractors'  records  and  accounts.  (Similar  work  is  now 


being  done  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency.)  Internal 
auditing  consisted  of  the  review  of  the  Air  Force's  own 
accounts,  including  appropriated  and  nonappropriated  funds, 
supply  accounts,  and  cost  control  systems. 

Directorate  of  Budget 

Historical  records  do  not  show  the  exact  date  the 
Directorate  of  Budget  was  established.  The  earliest  reference 
to  it  is  a  directorate  history  for  the  period  July  through 
December  1950.  The  directorate  was  probably  established 
sometime  in  1948  or  1949.  The  need  for  a  separate  budgeting 
unit  arose  then  because  Fiscal  Year  1950  (June  1949— July 
1950)  was  the  first  year  all  Air  Force  costs  were  borne  by 
Air  Force  appropriations.  Prior  to  1950  some  Air  Force 
related  appropriations  were  still  administered  by  the  Army. 
The  Budget  Directorate  was  responsible  for  preparing  budget 
estimates  just  as  it  is  today,  but  it  also  had  responsibility  for 
maintaining  accounting  records  and  preparing  fiscal  reports. 
On  1  January  1951,  these  records  were  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  Finance.  The  Director  of  Budget  then  focused 
his  efforts  on  the  planning,  preparation,  defense  and 
administration  of  the  Air  Force  Budget. 

The  establishment  of  the  Directorate  of  Budget  left  the 
Director  of  Finance  with  responsibilities  related  only  to  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  funds.  Those  responsibilities 
encompassed  such  activities  as  Reports  of  Surveys  for 
damage  or  loss  of  government  property,  cashier  operations 
in  the  field,  and  preparation  of  military  payrolls.  The  transfer 
of  accounting  responsibilities  from  the  Director  of  Budget 
merged  accounting  and  disbursing  for  the  first  time.  The 
merger  was  short  lived. 

Directorate  of  Accounting 

The  Directorate  of  Accounting  was  formed  in  June  1951. 
The  perceived  need  for  a  separate  directorate  devoted  to 
accounting  policy  grew  from  the  1949  National  Security  Act 
Amendments  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  law  required 
the  development  of  an  integrated  accounting  system  to 
provide  a  full  disclosure  of  the  results  of  financial  operations 
and  effective  control  over  income,  expenses,  expenditures, 
funds,  property  and  other  assets.  An  accounting  system  is 
a  critical  element  of  any  management  information  system, 
so  it  is  logical  to  wonder  why  development  work  had  not 
begun  earlier.  The  answer  is  found  in  the  first  historical 
report  of  the  Directorate  of  Accounting: 

..  .the  Air  Force  recognized  the  need  for  an  integrated  accounting 
system  and  a  plan  was  approved ...  in  July  1947. 

However,  they  understood  that  the  development  of  an 
integrated  accounting  system  would  be  a  big  job  and  decided  not 
to  attempt  the  whole  program  then,  but  to  begin  with  the  cost 
reporting  on  a  statistical  basis  when  the  Air  Force  became  a 
separate  department  in  October  1947.  Although  there  would  have 
been  some  advantages  to  the  installation  of  a  complete  accounting 
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system  in  1947  while  the  Air  Force  was  comparatively  small,  it 
appears  certain  that  there  would  have  been  many  false  starts 
because  the  legislature  and  other  executive  branches  of  the 
government  generally  had  not  recognized  the  need.  Now  they 
have.  Now  there  are  laws  on  the  books.  Now  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Treasury ,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Appropriation  Committees  of  the 
Congress— all  of  these  people  are  working  on  accounting  systems 
on  a  government-wide  basis.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  Accounting  Directorate . . .  took  over  appropriated  fund 
reporting  from  Finance,  nonappropriated  fund  reporting  from 
the  Auditor  General,  cost  reporting  from  Program  Standards 
and  Cost  Control,  and  working  capital  fund  accounting  from 
the  Assistant  for  Plans  and  Policy. 

The  move  toward  integrated  accounting  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  in  the  evolution  of  comptrollership. 
Today's  managers  at  wing,  major  command  and  Air  Staff 
level  rely  on  a  myriad  of  reports  which  are  produced  from 
data  in  accounting  systems.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  managing 
today's  Air  Force  without  knowing  the  value  of  inventory 
in  the  supply  warehouse,  the  costs  of  operating  a  maintenance 
activity  last  year,  or  the  possible  cost  of  proposed  procedural 
changes.  Integrated  accounting  systems  allow  Comptrollers 
to  provide  Commanders  with  financial  information  which  can 
be  combined  with  operational  requirements  to  make  effective 
decisions.  The  system  has  changed  over  the  years  (the  most 
significant  changes  will  be  discussed  in  later  parts  of  the 
history),  but  its  roots  are  in  the  Accounting  Directorate  of 
1951. 

Directorate  of  Program  Standards  &  Cost  Control 

The  Program  Monitoring  Directorate  evolved  into  the 
Program  Standards  and  Cost  Control  Directorate.  The  cost 
reporting  system  approved  in  1947  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  new  directorate's  Cost  Control  Division.  The  directorate 
was  also  shaped  by  a  shift  in  programming  responsibilities. 
Most  programming  responsibilities  were  returned  to 
DCS/Operations  in  January  1948.  The  Air  Force  leadership 
believed  the  development  of  force  structures  and  application 
of  resources  of  war  making  was  an  operational  function.  The 
Program  Analysis  Division  remained  under  the 
DCS/Comptroller  with  responsibility  for  analyzing  the  Air 
Force  program  and  ensuring  balance.  The  fact  that  a 
comptroller  was  judging  the  balance  of  the  operator's 
program  soon  led  to  controversy.  Dr  Learned,  who  was  as 
deeply  involved  in  the  development  of  Air  Force 
programming  as  he  was  comptrollership,  was  consulted 
again.  He  regarded  program  analysis  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  programming  functions  and  recommended  the  transfer 
to  DCS/Operations.  The  Comptroller  retained  a  Program 
Analysis  Division  but  its  exact  duties  are  difficult  to  discern 
from  available  records. 

Directorate  of  Statistical  Services 

The   structure   of  the   Statistical  Services  Directorate 


changed  little  in  the  early  years.  Its  contributions  were 
substantial.  Punch  card  machines  were  the  basic  mechanized 
tools  used  by  Statistical  Services.  The  number  of  machines 
in  the  headquarters  and  in  the  field  increased  from  45  to  74 
from  1946  to  1951.  Radio-teletype  was  used  to  transmit 
punch  cards  from  overseas  to  the  United  States.  Major 
statistical  reporting  systems  included  a  new  personnel 
accounting  system  and  a  Combat  Operations  Reporting 
System.  Each  of  these  systems  have  descendants  today;  i.e., 
the  Advanced  Personnel  Data  System  (APDS)  and  the 
Worldwide  Military  Command  and  Control  System 
(WWMCS).  Other  initiatives  included  the  application  of 
punched  cards  to  supply  inventory  control  and  accountability 
systems  and  the  use  of  sampling  techniques  to  gauge  career 
intentions  and  attitudes  among  personnel. 

When  General  Rawlings  left  the  Air  Staff  in  July  1951 
comptrollership  was  firmly  entrenched  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
growth  and  changes  were  not  limited  to  HQ  USAF.  Congress 
adopted  the  Air  Force  model  and  extended  it  throughout  the 
Defense  Department.  The  concept  was  already  taking  hold 
at  bases  and  major  commands.  Those  stories  follow. 

Air  Force-Wide  Comptrollership 

Congress  institutionalized  comptrollership  and  its  functions 
soon  after  its  emergence  into  the  Air  Force.  A  series  of 
amendments  to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  had  the  most 
significant  statutory  impact.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
legislative  requirements  closely  followed  the  Air  Force  model 
was  a  source  of  pride  to  Dr  Learned  and  General  Rawlings. 
Congressional  requirements  included  the  establishment  of  a 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the 
responsibility  to. .  .advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  performing  such  budgetary  and  fiscal 
functions.  .  .including.  .  .preparation  of  the  budget 
estimates.  .  .fiscal,  cost,  operating,  and  capital  property 
accounting. .  .progress  and  statistical  reporting. .  .internal 
audit. .  .and  (designing)  policies  and  procedures  relating  to 
the  expenditures  and  collection  of  funds.  The  law  also 
required  each  service  to  appoint  a  Comptroller  and  Deputy 
Comptroller  to  oversee  functions  parallel  to  those  prescribed 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller.  The  law  allowed 
a  service  Comptroller  to  be  civilian  or  military  and,  where 
military,  allowed  him  to  report  concurrently  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  an  Assistant  Secretary.  Congress  also  spelled  out 
its  requirements  for  accounting  systems  and  their  underlying 
policies.  (The  congressional  committee  which  heard  Mr 
White's  testimony,  referred  to  earlier,  was  investigating  the 
implementation  of  these  requirements.)  While  the  exact 
responsibilities  of  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  have  been 
modified  over  the  past  36  years,  the  existence  of 
comptrollership  and  its  basic  functions  are  rooted  in  law. 

Action  to  extend  comptrollership  to  major  commands  and 
wings  began  once  it  was  firmly  instituted  at  the  Air  Staff. 
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General  Rawlings  appointed  an  Assistant  for  Field 
Management  to  get  things  moving.  In  1949  Tactical  Air 
Command  at  Langley  AFB,  Virginia,  was  the  first  command 
to  have  a  Comptroller;  the  first  wing  level  comptroller  unit 
was  tested  at  Turner  AFB,  Georgia,  in  1949.  The  success 
of  those  tests  led  to  the  implementation  of  comptrollership 
Air  Force-wide. 

Comptrollership  responsibilities  at  major  commands 
closely  paralleled  those  at  the  Air  Staff.  There  is  some 
evidence  the  establishment  of  Comptroller  organizations  at 
major  commands  was  not  always  preceded  by  well  thought 
out  plans.  Colonel  Albert  C.  Windell,  the  first  Assistant 
Comptroller  at  Air  University  (AU),  described  the  concept's 
implementation  this  way: 

. .  .1  don't  have  the  dates  available  but  as  I  recall,  General 
Fairchild  (Commander  of  AU)  attended  a  Commanders'  meeting 
at  HQ  USAF  on  a  Friday.  That  evening  when  he  returned,  he 
informed  us  (I  was  Director  of  Statistical  Control  at  the  time) 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  had  said  he  wanted  each 
major  command  to  start  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Comptroller's  office  as  soon  as  possible,  based  on  the  organization 
of  the  recently  established  Comptroller's  office  at  HQ  USAF. 
General  Fairchild  said:  /  want  AU  to  have  the  first  major  command 
Comptroller's  office,  so  Windell  you  have  one  set  up  by  Monday 
morning!  I  did!  Colonel  Stuart  Porter  was  designated  as 
Comptroller  and  I  the  assistant,  as  General  Fairchild  wanted 
a  full  colonel  to  be  in  charge  of  the  new  office  and  Colonel  Porter 
had  just  arrived  for  assignment  and  ranked  about  every  colonel 
in  the  Air  University. 

Wing  level  comptrollership  was  also  designed  to  parallel 
activity  at  the  Air  Staff.  The  Comptroller  was  charged  with 
analyzing,  evaluating,  and  presenting  to  the  Commander 
information  on  operations,  programs,  and  projected  plans. 
The  regulation  governing  comptrollership  told  the 
Comptroller  to: 

•  Provide  the  Commander  and  staff  with  the  necessary  data, 
analyses,  and  recommendations  pertaining  to  the 
accomplishment  of  command  objectives  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner  within  available  and  future  resources. 

•  Provide  the  Commander  with  current  information  on  the 
status  of  all  funds,  including  nonappropriated  funds. 

•  Perform  technical  accounting  and  disbursing,  budget, 
auditing,  management  analysis,  and  reporting  functions. 

The  Comptroller's  staff  was  divided  into  three  functions: 
accounting  and  disbursing,  management  analysis,  and 
reporting.  The  functions  of  the  accounting  and  disbursing 
unit  were  very  similar  to  those  of  today's  accounting  and 
finance  offices.  Management  analysis  had  responsibilities  for 
budget  preparation  and  monitoring,  as  well  as  performing 
special  analyses— essentially  a  merged  version  of  today's 
budget  and  cost  and  management  analysis  functions.  (A 
similar  "innovation"  was  tried  25  years  later  and  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  part  of  the  series.)  The  reporting  function 
was  responsible  for  statistical  service  functions  and  is 
discussed  in  greater  detail  later. 


The  expansion  of  the  Comptroller  concept  to  the  field  was 
fraught  with  questions,  misunderstandings  and 
apprehensions.  Whereas  comptrollership  at  the  Air  Staff  was 
nurtured  by  general  officers  and  distinguished  civilians, 
implementation  at  wing  level  was  in  the  hands  of  less 
experienced  officers  who  often  had  little  practical  or 
theoretical  expertise  in  fiscal  management.  A  conference  of 
major  command  Comptrollers  was  held  at  Craig  AFB, 
Alabama,  in  1949.  Officers  assigned  to  the  Air  Force 
Comptroller's  staff  used  the  conference  to  explain  the  concept 
of  comptrollership  and  get  feedback  on  the  concern  in  the 
field.  Many  issues  were  raised  but  none  were  considered 
insurmountable.  The  Comptroller  was  ready  to  take  his  place 
as  a  key  staff  officer  throughout  the  Air  Force. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  at  Craig  AFB  in  1949  and 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Far  East  Air  Force  (FEAF) 
Comptrollers  in  January  1950  provide  insight  to  the  concerns 
of  the  pioneer  Comptrollers.  An  Air  Force  Comptroller  who 
reads  those  minutes  today  is  likely  to  quickly  realize  that  the 
old  maxim  about  history  repeating  itself  is  as  true  in  the 
business  of  "bean  counting"  as  it  is  in  international  affairs. 
Although  some  of  the  problems  of  1949  and  1950  are  gone, 
others  still  exist  in  a  slightly  different  form,  while  others 
spark  almost  the  same  debate  wherever  Comptrollers  meet 
today.  A  few  of  the  issues  discussed  then  illustrate  the  point. 

People  were  at  the  heart  of  comptrollership  at  its 
beginning  just  as  they  are  now.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  about  the  merits  of  using  rated  officers 
versus  nonrated  officers  as  Comptrollers.  Those  in 
favor  of  rated  officers  cited  several  reasons.  Rated 
officers  could  not  only  communicate  better  with 
Commanders  and  operational  staffs,  they  were  more 
likely  to  eventually  become  Commanders  themselves, 
and  thus  could  implement  sound  management 
principles  from  the  top.  The  ability  of  rated  officers 
to  take  an  airplane  and  fly  themselves  to  meetings  and 
field  visits  was  also  given  as  an  advantage  (limited 
flying  time  was  apparently  not  a  problem  yet!) 
Proponents  of  using  nonrated  officers  relied  on  the 
traditional  benefits  of  specialization.  They  also 
complained  of  rated  officers  assigned  to  comptroller 
functions  who  were  often  away  ferrying  aircraft.  The 
Craig  minutes  also  included  the  earliest  written 
documentation  of  the  argument  that  comptrollers  do 
not  have  to  be  truck  drivers  to  talk  to  people  in  the 
motor  pool,  so  they  shouldn't  have  to  be  rated  to  talk 
to  people  in  operations!  Conference  participants 
discussed  personnel  issues  including:  training 
requirements  and  career  progression  paths  for  officers, 
civilians  and  airmen.  Extensive  discussion  was  devoted 
to  the  length  of  training  courses  and  the  quality  of 
people  assigned  to  comptroller  career  fields.  The  Air 
Force's  personnel  classification  and  assignment  system 
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apparently  had  some  weaknesses,  as  demonstrated  by 
one  conferee's  story  of  finding  an  officer  with  a  Ph.D. 
in  economics  working  in  the  transportation  department. 
There  was  also  considerable  discussion  about  the 
proper  mix  of  civilian  and  military  personnel  in  wing 
level  comptroller  units.  The  arguments  are  familiar, 
centering  on  the  need  for  continuity  versus  the  benefits 
of  military  influence.  The  long-term  focus  of  the 
personnel  related  discussions  clearly  revealed  the  belief 
that  comptrollership  was  not  a  management  tool  which 
would  quickly  pass  from  the  scene. 

Discussions  about  the  organizational  composition 
and  function  of  the  wing  Comptroller  revealed 
unresolved  philosophical  issues.  Some  people  wanted 
to  limit  the  Comptroller  to  advisory  and  analytical 
duties,  and  thus  questioned  the  inclusion  of  the 
statistical  services,  disbursing,  and  graphics  functions. 
Others  questioned  the  role  of  the  Auditor  and  the 
exclusion  of  manpower  management.  The  rationale 
behind  the  wing  Comptroller's  original  functions  is 
worthy  of  discussion  since  similar  discussions  still 
occur. 

Statistical  Services  was  the  forerunner  of  both  the 
management  analysis  and  data  automation  functions  of 
today.  The  section  performed  reporting  duties  by 
collecting  information  and  statistics,  maintaining  a 
statistical  data  base,  preparing  reports,  producing 
graphics,  and  operating  electric  accounting  machines. 
Electric  accounting  machines  have  evolved  into  modern 
computers  which  are  operated  by  data  automation 
branches;  however,  today  they  are  only  sometimes 
under  the  Comptroller's  jurisdiction.  The  other  duties 
are  now  generally  assigned  to  cost  and  management 
analysis  officers.  One  exception  is  graphics  production 
which  was  removed  from  most  Comptroller 
organizations  in  the  mid-1970's.  The  rationale  for 
placing  statistical  services  under  the  wing  Comptroller 
was:  It  (statistics)  is  one  of  the  tools  with  which  the 
Comptroller  has  to  work.  It  supplements  staff-wise  his 
regular  Junctions  of  supplying  management  and 
analysis  information.  He  has  got  to  have  reports;  they 
must  be  fed  into  his  office  so  that  he  can  analyze  and 
evaluate  the  information.  The  conferees  agreed 
graphical  presentations  were  natural  outgrowths  of 
analytical  studies,  so  the  graphics  production  should 
be  part  of  the  Comptroller  area  of  responsibility. 

Discussion  over  the  placement  of  disbursing 
functions  under  wing  Comptrollers  highlighted  a 
common  view  of  comptrollership  at  the  time.  Some 
purists  wanted  to  keep  the  Comptrollers  in  a  purely 
management  advisory  and  analytical  mode.  They  felt 


money  was  a  secondary  interest  of  comptrollership. 
Disbursing  was  viewed  as  a  routine  operational  activity 
outside,  if  not  beneath,  the  Comptroller's  expertise. 
The  rationale  given  at  the  Craig  conference  was 
mediocre  at  best.  After  reasoning  that  disbursing  and 
budget  were  interrelated,  an  Air  Staff  representative 
concluded  by  saying:  //  is  true  disbursing  could  be  in 
a  better  section. 

The  conferees  considered  recommending  the 
placement  of  manpower  management  under  the 
Comptroller.  The  idea  was  quickly  discarded  because 
it  was  felt  that  the  function  was  too  complex.  Its 
appearance  on  the  1949  agenda  is  noteworthy  since  one 
major  command,  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
(USAFE),  placed  the  manpower  function  under  the 
headquarters  Comptroller  in  the  early  1970's.  The 
USAFE  Comptroller  remained  responsible  for 
allocating  manpower  authorizations  until  1981— the 
only  Comptroller  with  such  authority. 

The  placement  of  the  Auditor  was  the  most  divisive 
organizational  issue  of  the  conference.  Disagreement 
was  so  strong  that  a  minority  report  on  the  matter  was 
written.  Arguments  in  favor  of  including  the  Auditor 
under  the  Comptroller  at  the  Air  Staff  and  major 
commands  were  based  on  the  management  assistance 
role  of  auditing.  Those  who  viewed  auditing  as  an 
investigative  function  favored  placing  the  function 
under  the  Inspector  General  while  giving  the 
Comptroller  some  internal  audit  capability.  The 
discussion  had  little  immediate  impact,  but  the 
arguments  still  persist. 

Comptrollership  Progressed 

The  growth  of  comptrollership  in  the  field  progressed  well. 
In  April  1950  the  Air  Staff  reported  that  most  problems  were 
in  the  management  analysis  area.  This  was  the  area  where 
many  believed  comptrollership  could  make  its  greatest  impact 
by  providing  Commanders  with  special  studies  and  program 
evaluations.  The  cause  of  the  problem  was  thought  to  be  two- 
fold. There  were  few  definite  programs  at  base  level  for 
analysts  to  study  and  evaluate;  further,  there  was  a  lack  of 
experienced  analytical  personnel.  Special  training  and 
additional  guidance  from  the  headquarters  were  seen  as 
solutions  to  both  problems. 

Mechanization  of  comptroller  tasks  began  early.  The  punch 
card  machines  were  the  work  horses  but  other  tools  were 
being  developed.  The  tedium  associated  with  military  payroll 
processing  was  quickly  addressed.  In  August  1950  an  electric 
posting  machine  was  tested  at  Boiling  AFB.  The  machine 
could  make  eight  postings  per  minute  compared  to  two-and- 
one-half  per  minute  manually.  The  cost  of  the  machine  was 
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$1,500.  The  use  of  electric  accounting  machines  was  so 
widespread  by  1950  it  was  necessary  to  devise  special 
procedures  to  budget  for  their  purchase.  Mechanization  had 
clearly  come  to  the  Comptroller. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  was  instrumental  in  the 
early  development  of  computers.  The  Air  Force  issued  a 
contract  for  $400,000  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  build  an  electronic  computer  in  1948.  The  computer  had 
to  be  built  by  the  government  because  industry  did  not  have 
the  capability.  The  project  was  given  the  name  SCOOP, 
Scientific  Computation  of  Optimum  Programs.  The  project 
was  designed  to  apply  linear  programming  techniques  to  the 
programming  of  Air  Force  resources.  Programming  and 
budgeting  for  FY  1953  was  done  with  the  help  of  the 
computer.  The  results  must  have  impressed  General 
Rawlings.  In  June  1951  he  told  Air  War  College  students.  .  ./ 
don 't  know  whether  you  've  seen  these  electronic  computers, 
but  they  really  have  some  great  possibilities.  Few  would  say 
the  general  was  wrong! 

Korean  Conflict  Burdened  Comptrollers 

Comptrollership  had  barely  become  established  when  it 
met  the  test  of  mobilization  and  war  in  June  1950.  The 
Korean  conflict  placed  burdens  on  every  facet  of  comptroller 
operations.  The  added  burden  required  more  people.  Current 
statistical  data  was  more  essential  to  decision-makers. 
Budgets  had  to  be  revised  and  supplemental  appropriations 
requests  had  to  be  developed  to  support  the  increased  costs 
of  fighting  a  war.  The  total  national  commitment  which 
marked  World  War  II  was  absent,  so  management  analysts 
and  auditors  had  to  assist  the  commanders  in  managing 
limited  resources.  Troops  had  to  be  paid  and  dependents' 
allotments  processed.  The  daily  activity  of  Comptroller 
people  stayed  the  same  but  it  increased  in  intensity  and 
importance. 

The  Assistant  for  Field  Management  was  tasked  with 
defining  and  meeting  the  need  for  comptroller  officers. 
Programs  were  begun  to  identify  and  recruit  college 
graduates  with  majors  in  comptroller  related  fields.  Air  Force 
reservists  with  comptroller  qualifications  were  quickly 
recalled  to  active  duty.  All  manpower  needs  were  met  with 
a  minimum  of  problems. 

Statistical  reporting  systems  were  quickly  adapted  for  war. 
The  Air  Staff  began  receiving  daily  combat  operations  and 
readiness  data  only  four  days  after  hostilities  began. 
Logistical  summaries  were  developed  within  a  week.  An 
integrated  summary  of  the  FEAF  posture  and  stateside 
backup  was  prepared  within  35  days.  The  report  was  first 
produced  weekly,  then  semi-monthly,  and  was  current  as  of 
ten  days  prior  to  the  publication  date.  Statistical  Services' 
performance  was  remarkable  considering  electric  accounting 
machines  and  punched  cards  were  the  most  sophisticated  tools 
available  to  compile  the  information. 


A  peacetime  military  budget  bears  little  relationship  to  the 
costs  of  fighting  a  war.  Our  involvement  in  Korea  was 
traumatic  for  Air  Staff  budgeteers.  Programs  changed 
frequently  and  budget  estimates  changed  with  them.  The 
directorate's  historical  summary  for  the  last  half  of  1950  told 
the  story  best: 

. . .  Prior  to  these  hostilities  the  Air  Force  had  been  programmed 
on  the  basis  of  48  wings.  Request  had  been  made  to  Congress 
for  a  Fiscal  Year  1951  appropriations  based  on  the  48  wing 
program.  Estimates  had  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  this 
headquarters  by  field  commanders  for  Fiscal  Year  1952,  also 
based  upon  a  peacetime  level  of  operation.  Effective  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  hostilities,  it  became  obvious  that  an 
additional  request  for  funds  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  added 
costs  resulting  from  the  Korean  conflict,  and  to  buildup  a 
programmed  58  wing  level,  plus  four  wings  for  the  Korean 
operation.  To  this  end  a  request  was  made  to  the  Congress  for 
supplemental  Fiscal  Year  1951  appropriations. 

At  a  later  date,  by  direction  of  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Air  Force  was  directed  to  buildup  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  reaching  a  68  wing  level  by  30 
June  1951  and  a  84  wing  level  by  30  June  1952.  (Also,  by  this 
time  there  was  in  existence  a  certain  experience  record  of 
expenditures  in  Korea.)  Budget  estimates  were  prepared, 
therefore,  for  a  second  supplemental  appropriation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1951  to  accomplish  the  program  objectives  established  and 
to  include  due  cognizance  of  the  cost  of  that  operation  during 
the  1951  Fiscal  Year.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  prepared  a 
revised  Fiscal  Year  1952  budget  estimate  based  upon  the  concept 
that  the  Korean  hostility  would  end  30  June  1951  and  that  the 
buildup  to  the  84  wing  level  would  be  accomplished.  The  Fiscal 
Year  1952  estimates,  however,  were  overtaken  by  events  and  the 
review  by  the  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  never  completed. 

Budget  activities  were  further  complicated  by  an  event 
unrelated  to  the  war.  Congress  decided  to  combine  all  federal 
appropriations  into  one  bill  instead  of  passing  separate 
appropriations  acts  for  each  department.  The  General 
Appropriation  Act  of  Fiscal  Year  1951  did  not  pass  until  early 
September  1950.  The  old  fiscal  year  ended  on  30  June.  Two 
interim  funding  laws  were  passed  to  keep  the  government 
operating.  That  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last,  time  the  Air 
Force  entered  a  fiscal  year  without  knowing  how  much 
money  it  had  to  spend. 

Auditors  and  management  analysts  refocused  their  efforts 
for  war.  Auditors  were  tasked  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
accuracy  of  property  accounts  to  prevent  the  losses  and 
misinformation  which  might  have  occurred  when  property 
accounting  procedures  were  loosened  to  expedite  the  flow 
of  supplies.  Analysts  at  the  Air  Staff  made  the  first  use  of 
computers  in  war  planning  when  they  provided  the  Munitions 
Board  with  Air  Force  requirements  for  supplies  and 
equipments  in  support  of  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  war  plan. 

Establishment  of  the 
Air  Force  Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

The  war  in  Korea  prompted  several  changes  in  the  finance 
business.  Procedures  were  devised  for  making  special 
allotments  to  dependents  of  men  who  were  declared  "Missing 
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in  Action."  The  payment  of  death  gratuities  were 
decentralized  so  survivors  could  be  quickly  paid  by  the 
finance  office  nearest  them.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
support  dependents  evacuated  from  FEAF.  The  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  extended  quarters  allowance  to  all 
enlisted  men,  but  required  the  money  to  be  allotted  to 
dependents.  This  mandatory  allotment  (Class  Q)  remained 
a  basic  element  of  the  military  entitlement  system  for  25 
years.  It  also  spurred  the  establishment  of  the  Air  Force 
Finance  Center. 

Air  Force  witnesses  promised  Congress  an  independent 
Air  Force  would  not  duplicate  Army  services  such  as 
construction,  medical  and  finance;  therefore,  the  Army 
Finance  Center  continued  to  provide  central  accounting  and 
payroll  services  for  the  Air  Force.  Despite  the  commitment 
to  Congress,  General  Rawlings  probably  had  an  almost 
immediate  desire  to  "own"  his  own  finance  center  so  the 
Air  Force  could  completely  control  its  total  comptrollership 
function.  He  described  the  day  he  was  given  a  reason  to 
pursue  the  goal: 

...I  was  called  into  the  Chief  of  Staff's  office,  General 
Vandenberg.  He  had  a  large  bundle  of  letters  in  his  hand.  He 
said:  Ed,  we  have  trouble.  Wives  and  mothers  of  our  airmen  in 
Europe  are  not  receiving  their  allotment  checks.  I  said:  That  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Army.  He  said:  Yes,  I  know,  but  you  fix  it. 

The  Army  had  refused  to  even  segregate  Air  Force  pay 
records  but  the  war  and  the  accompanying  increase  in 
workload  helped  change  its  mind.  In  September  1950  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  agreed  to  segregate  pay  records  and 
to  cooperate  in  a  move  toward  an  autonomous  Air  Force 
Finance  Center.  A  study  group,  headed  by  Mr  (former 
Colonel)  Knox  Phagan  began  to  put  together  a  plan  for  a 
finance  center.  They  found  some  abandoned  warehouses  in 
Denver  which  were  suitable  for  the  job.  Unfortunately,  the 
buildings  had  been  promised  to  Denver  for  city  use.  The 
mayor  agreed  to  change  his  plans  when  he  heard  3,000 
civilian  jobs  would  be  established.  The  Air  Force  then  had 
to  get  congressional  approval  for  the  plan.  Rep  Carl  Vinson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Forces  Committee,  was  the 
powerbroker  who  held  the  key  to  approval.  General  Rawlings 
went  to  Mr  Vinson  and  gave  a  briefing,  almost  crying,  for 
the  poor  wives  and  mothers  who  were  not  receiving  their 
allotment  checks.  Mr  Vinson  agreed  with  the  need  for  a 
finance  center,  but  tried  to  get  it  located  in  his  home  state 
of  Georgia.  General  Rawlings  immediately  went  to  the  two 
sites  Mr  Vinson  proposed  and  found  them  unsuitable.  He 
reported  his  findings  to  Mr  Vinson  and  made  a  half-hearted 
promise  to  support  the  establishment  of  an  Air  Force  hospital 
at  the  abandoned  Navy  hospital  in  Millageville,  Georgia.  Mr 
Vinson  gave  his  support  to  the  Denver  proposal.  The  Air 
Force  Finance  Center  was  activated  on  1  January  1951.  Mr 
Phagan  became  the  first  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force  never  established  a  hospital  in 
Millageville! 


General  Rawlings  left  the  Comptroller  post  in  July  1951. 
He  was  awarded  his  fourth  star  and  appointed  Commander, 
Air  Materiel  Command.  The  new  and  untested  organization 
he  took  over  five  years  earlier  had  grown  to  an  Air  Force- 
wide  comptroller  system  with  22,375  people.  There  were 
2,733  officers  (including  nine  general  officers  and  110 
colonels),  7,692  airmen  and  11,950  civilians  providing 
comptroller  support  to  the  first  wartime  Air  Force.  Congress 
had  adopted  the  Air  Force  model  of  comptrollership  and 
made  it  mandatory  throughout  the  Defense  Department.  New 
accounting  systems  were  in  place  and  others  were  being 
developed.  Commanders  were  using  information  provided 
by  Comptrollers  using  state-of-the-art  electronic  computers. 
The  organization  built  by  General  Rawlings  was  like  a  young 
tree— it  needed  continued  pruning  and  shaping,  but  its  roots 
were  strongly  and  firmly  in  place. 
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United  States  Air  Force 


Outstanding 
Comptroller  of  the  Year 


Outstanding 
Comptroller  Plans  Officer 


4tM 

Maj  Samuel  C.  Shoemake,  Jr 

Chief,  Comptroller  Div 

43  SW/AC  (SAC) 

Andersen  AFB,  GU 


LTC  Samuel  D.  Porterfield 

Dir,  Plans  &  Programs 

HQ  ATC/ACX 

Randolph  AFB,  TX 


Acctg  &  Finance 


Budget 
Outstanding  Officers  of  the  Year 


C&MA 


«?7 


MxJH     MlM 


Capt  Larry  A.  Fields 

Acctg  &  Finance  Officer 

401  TFW/ACF  (USAFE) 

Torrejon  AB,  SP 


SMSgt  Charles  F.  Robohn 

Supt,  Acctg  &  Finance  Br 

42  BMW/ACF  (SAC) 

Loring  AFB,  ME 


Capt  H.  Lewis  Martin 

Chief,  Mgmt  &  Bud  Div 

390  SMW/ACR  (SAC) 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  AZ 


Outstanding  Airmen  of  the  Year 

MjM 

TSgt  Joan  F.  Taylor 

NCOIC,  Budget  Office 

81  TFW/ACB  (USAFE) 

RAF  Bentwaters,  UK 


Outstanding  Civilians  of  the  Year 


Capt  Jolynne  McDonald 

Cost  Analysis  Officer 

ASD/ACC  (AFSC) 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH 


SMSgt  Jules  C.  Smith 

NCOIC,  C&MA  Branch 

62  MAW/ACM  (MAC) 

McChord  AFB,  WA 


Ms  Jeanne  I.  Fires 

Chief,  Com  Srvs  &  Mat 

323  FTW/ACFM  (ATC) 

Mather  AFB,  CA 


Mr  James  D.  Sirmans 

Chief,  Mission  Sup  Div 

AD/ACBS  (AFSC) 

Eglin  AFB,  FL 


Ms  Joyce  R.  Harris 

Program  Analyst 

443  MAW/ACM  (MAC) 

Altus  AFB,  OK 
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rtroller  Awards  for  1983 


Outstanding  Resource  Advisers  of  the  Year 
(Tie) 


Ms  Yvonne  Starr 

Resource  Adviser 
12  FTW/MAL  (ATC) 
Randolph  AFB,  TX 


Capt  Marlon  W.  Yankee 

Plans  Staff  Officer 
HQ  USAFE/XPG 
Ramstein  AB,  GE 


Best  Comptroller  Organization 


Best  Accounting  &  Finance  Office 


351  SMW/AC  (SAC) 
Whiteman  AFB,  MO 


Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center  (AFLC) 
Robins  AFB,  GA 


Best  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  Office 


Best  Budget  Office 


416  BMW/ACM  (SAC) 
Griffiss  AFB,  NY 


323  FTW/ACB  (ATC) 

Mather  AFB,  CA 


$ 
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Z\  Management  Chemistry 


by  William  E.  Albertson 


Are  you  a  catalyst  or  inert  in  your  organization?  Do  you 
consider  yourself  to  be  a  "winner"  who  is  part  of  a  "winning 
team"  or  is  your  organization  "sere wed-up"  by  "screwball" 
managers?  Are  you  active  or  inactive  in  the  work 
environment?  Managers  and  management  have  served  as 
subjects  for  numerous  studies,  articles  and  books.  The  theme 
in  the  study  of  management  seems  to  be  that  successful 
techniques  are  unique  to  each  individual.  Managers'  attitudes 
influence  the  environment  around  them.  This  environment 
often  determines  organization  success  or  failure.  Have  you 
assessed  your  management  chemistry? 

What  is  Management? 

There  are  several  valid  descriptions  of  managerial  tasks. 
Classic  functions  of  management  concern  the  integrated 
elements  of  planning,  organizing,  directing  and  controlling. 
Other  writers  describe  management  in  terms  of  interpersonal, 
informational  and  decisional  roles.  You  may  have  your  own 
valid  definition.  Emphasis  by  managers  on  factors  such  as 
the  outside  environment,  organizational  objectives,  planning 
strategies  and  contingencies  varies  from  one  level  to  another. 
Each  manager  must  act  on  these  factors  but  the  focus  may 
be  different  from  one  level  to  another. 

Who  is  a  Manager? 

In  the  broadest  sense,  everyone!  The  first  step  toward 
effective  management  of  others  is  effective  management  of 
self.  We  may  be  responsible  for  ourselves  only  or  for  many 
others.  Managers  are  influenced  by  bosses,  peers  and 
subordinates  who  impact  on  attitudes,  values,  knowledge, 
skills,  abilities,  needs  and  past  experiences.  Therefore,  we 
are  all  unique  and  have  a  management  role. 

What  is  a  Manager's  Role? 

A  manager  must  build  an  environment  that  causes  efficient 
and  effective  results  to  occur.  I  consider  efficiency  as  doing 
things  right  and  effectiveness  as  doing  the  right  things.  A 
manager  acts  in  many  different  roles.  In  each  role  the 
manager  must  maintain  an  awareness  of  and  control  over  self. 
As  a  planner,  the  manager  sets  organizational  objectives. 
When  delegating,  managers  build  mutual  expectation 
agreements  that  describe  what  is  expected  from  subordinates 
and  what  subordinates  can  expect  from  management.  In  a 
coaching  role,  managers  develop  subordinate  knowledge, 
skills  and  abilities.  When  communicating,  managers  share 
information  which  includes  both  sending  and  receiving  in 
verbal  and  non-verbal  terms.  As  evaluators,  managers  rate 
subordinate  and  organizational  performance  and  troubleshoot 
performance  problems  to  get  back  on  track.  Finally,  decision- 


making is  applied  to  all  performance  related  problems.  These 
actions  create  the  environment  for  organizational  success  or 
failure. 

How  Do  You  Manage? 

Managerial  behaviors  should  be  focused  on  organizational 
results.  In  other  words,  the  organizational  orientation  should 
be    performance    based    and    focus    on    organizational 
accomplishments.  Managers  should  clearly  define  success 
and  failure  with  respect  to  the  organization,  individual  and 
yourself  as  a  manager.  Objectives  should  be  meaningful,  user 
needed,  and  stretch  creativity.  Individuals  must  know  what 
is  meant  by  loyalty  and  what  is  expected  in  a  quality  job. 
Subordinates  should  know  what  you  expect  mentally  and 
creatively  as  well  as  physically.  Performance  standards 
should  identify  both  quantity  and  quality  levels.  Managers 
should  clearly  differentiate  performance  requirements  for 
every  level  from  unsatisfactory  through  superior  with  each 
employee.    People  within  an  organization  are  different 
because  of  individual  values;  needs;  experience;  successes 
and  failures;  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities;  information 
possessed;  directions  received;  beliefs  and  priorities;  and 
attitudes.  People  differences  and  resource  constraints  often 
present  the  greatest  management  challenges.  Typical  resource 
constraints    include    materials,    equipment,    information, 
people,  time,  money  and  space.  Consider  the  following  when 
evaluating  how  you  manage.  How  much  functional  work  do 
you  expect  to  do?  Are  you  coaching  subordinates?  How  do 
you  react  to  new  ideas,  differing  points  of  view  and  bad 
news!  You  control  the  environment.  Are  you  an  energizer? 

What  is  Your  Leadership  Approach? 

Situational  realities  exist  that  impact  on  management. 
Different  tasks  demand  different  leadership  approaches.  If 
the  organization  is  primarily  driven  by  time  constraints,  it 
is  usually  crisis  oriented  and  may  require  directive  leadership. 
Routine  oriented  organizations  usually  are  concerned  with 
efficient  accomplishment  of  recurring  operations,  and 
consultative  actions  may  be  effective.  Creativity /problem- 
solving  actions  are  found  in  knowledge  oriented  organizations 
and  may  call  for  a  participative  role.  Generally,  a  mixture 
of  the  above  tasks  are  found  in  any  environment.  Therefore, 
different  approaches  may  be  necessary  depending  on  the 
situation.  Since  different  task  structures  demand  different 
leadership  approaches,  certain  managerial  characteristics 
become  more  appropriate  in  particular  situations.  A  true 
situational  manager  can  effectively  implement  appropriate 
leadership  strategy  (directive,  consultive,  or  participatory). 
To  choose  the  right  strategy,  the  situational  manager  must 
be  able  to  differentiate  between  crisis,  routine  and  knowledge 
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situations.  The  manager  must  also  consider  employee 
competence,  personal  desires,  past  performance  and  special 
issues  (i.e.,  time,  restricted  information,  special  dictates). 
This  is  a  big  job  and  often  determines  the  managerial 
environment  impact  in  an  organization. 

How  Do  You  Rate? 

Have  you  determined  whether  you  are  a  catalyst  or  inert 
in  your  organization?  The  dictionary  defines  a  catalyst  as 
a  substance  that  causes  or  speeds  up  a  chemical  reaction.  A 
manager  catalyst  is  an  enabler  or  energizer  that  causes  the 
right  things  to  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inert  substance 
is  without  power  to  move  or  resist  an  opposing  force;  has 
few  or  no  active  properties;  is  neutral.  Do  others  consider 
you  to  be  Confident,  Accessible,  Trustworthy,  Adaptable, 
Learning,  Yielding,  a  Sounding-board  and  Tension-free  or 
are  you  Insecure,  Narrow-minded,  Elite,  Reactive  and 
Tense?  Effective  manager  catalysts  are  Willing,  Intelligent 
and  aware,  Non-Negative  persons  who  are  Energetic  and 
Reasonable  risk  takers  that  build  Willing,  Intelligent,  Non- 
Negative,  INvolved  Groups  who  have  Targeted,  Exciting, 
Action-oriented,  Meaningful  objectives.  Inert  managers  are 
often    considered    Subjective,    Compulsive,    REactive, 


Withdrawing  persons,  who,  in  effect,  Basically  ALlow 
Long-term  problems  to  occur  and  operate  in  Suboptional, 
Crisis-consumed,  REactive,  Withdrawing,  Essentially 
Defiant,  Unproductive  environments.1 

What  is  Your  Chemistry? 


Source:  Course  handouts  from  The  Advanced  Managers'  Course,  U.S. 
Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Activity,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 


Mr  Albertson  is  the  Deputy  Director 
of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  at 
HQ  SAC,  Offutt  AFB,  NE.  He  received 
his  BS  degree  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  where  he  majored  in 
accounting.  He  attended  the 
Professional  Military  Comptroller 
School  and  completed  Air  Command 
and  Staff  Correspondence  Course.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the 

American  Society  of  Military  Comptrollers.  Mr  Albertson  served 
as  an  auditor,  budget  analyst,  computer  systems  analyst  and 
systems  accountant  at  various  Air  Force  bases,  AFDSDC,  AFAFC 
and  HQ  SAC. 


Need  Office  Copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller? 

We  have  received  numerous  requests  by  telephone  and  letter  to  send  copies  of  The  Air  Force 
Comptroller  to  various  activities  throughout  the  Air  Force.  Due  to  the  number  of  copies  supplied 
to  the  magazine  office  and  lack  of  personnel  on  the  staff,  we  cannot  provide  this  service, 
especially  on  a  recurring  basis. 

This  does  not  mean  you  can't  obtain  a  copy  or  increase  the  number  of  copies  received  by 
your  organization;  however,  you  must  go  through  your  Publications  Distribution  Office  (PDO). 
The  procedure  to  follow  is  quite  simple: 

Ask  your  "Customer  Accounts  Representative,"  usually  located  in  the  administrative 
section  of  your  organization,  to  fill  out  an  AF  Form  764a  (RQN  and  RQMT  Request), 
refer  to  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  as  AFRP  170-2,  tell  them  the  number  of  copies 
requested,  and  submit  the  form  to  your  PDO. 

Before  you  know  it,  your  office  will  start  receiving  copies  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  on 
a  recurring  basis. 
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Capitalization/Depreciation 

and 
The  Smallest  Industrial  Fund  Division 


by  Vera  I.  Beers 


cL':5 


The  OSD  Industrial  Fund  Capitalization/Depreciation 
Initiative,  implemented  in  October  1982,  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  beneficial  measure  affecting  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  services,  the  smallest  Industrial  Fund  division.  Prior 
to  implementation,  many  managers  were  not  convinced  of 
its  worth.  They  were  concerned  about  the  extra  costs 
associated  with  depreciation,  and  they  did  not  totally  believe 
they  would  be  able  to  update  their  plants.  These  fears  have 
proven  groundless  during  the  first  traumatic  year.  Giant 
strides  toward  increasing  productivity  have  been  achieved. 
Using  the  initiative,  plants  are  being  updated,  productive 
equipment  is  replacing  aged  equipment,  and  managers  are 
finding  the  extra  cost  of  depreciation  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  maintaining  their  current  equipment.  Due  to  increased 
productivity  of  the  new  equipment,  the  cost  to  customers  for 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  service  has  not  increased  by  more 
than  the  normal  cost  of  inflation. 

The  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  accountant  is  a  key  member 

of  the  operation  and  the  driver   for   implementing  the 

capitalization/depreciation    initiative.    Laundry    and    dry 

cleaning  accountants  are  required  to  perform  the  same  basic 

duties  as  other  Air  Force  Industrial  Fund  cost  accountants; 

i.e.,  establishing  depreciation  schedules,  processing  payrolls, 

reconciling  ledgers  and  accounts,  initiating  payments  and 

collections,    preparing    budgets,    auditing    records,    and 

providing  management  assistance  in  an  area  of  expertise  (the 

capitalization/depreciation  initiative)  which  has  experienced 

rapid  expansion  in  the  past  two  years.  However,  the  grades 

of  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  accountants  are  very  low  (GS-5 

to  GS-7  in  stateside  plants).  Because  of  these  low  grades, 

laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants  tend  to  serve  as  training  areas 

for  other  base  accounting  functions.  Overseas  accounting 

presents  entirely  different  problems.  Plant  accountants  are 

local  national  employees  who  do  not  entirely  understand 

American  accounting  principles.  Base  services  personnel  and 

laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plant  managers  are  normally  not 

qualified  as  accountants.  The  base  Comptroller  does  provide 

technical  assistance  and  guidance  when  requested.  However, 

the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  accountant  usually  stands  alone 

as  the  only  individual  with  an  industrial  fund  background. 

Good  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  service  is  important  because 

it  is  a  personal  concern  to  every  officer  and  airman. 

However,  it  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  the  Air  Force 

Industrial  Fund  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  operations.  A 

common  misconception  is  that  if  an  industrial  fund  is  losing 

money,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  raising  prices  to  eliminate 


the  loss.  However,  there  are  many  ways  to  offset  a  loss  other 
than  raising  prices.  An  increase  of  prices  without  sufficient 
review  and  analysis  could  be  a  cover-up  of  what  may  simply 
be  an  inefficient  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  properly  analyze 
and  correct  an  inefficient  operation;  therefore,  an  easy  way 
out  would  be  to  raise  prices.  However,  higher  prices  will 
not  eliminate  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency  and  may  actually 
decrease  patronage  leading  to  a  deepening  of  the  financial 
difficulty  or  plant  closure.  Price  increases  are  made  only  as 
a  last  resort  and  then  only  after  careful  study  of  all  possible 
cost  reductions  such  as: 

is  workflow  changes 

>s  operating  procedures 

is  increased  productivity,  etc. 

Prior  to  October  1982,  most  of  the  equipment  purchased 
for  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants  was  purchased  using 
appropriated  funds.  Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants  were 
required  to  compete  with  other  (mission-essential) 
appropriated  units  for  funds  and  this  competition  is  usually 
detrimental  to  base  operating  support  functions  such  as 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants.  With  large  requirements  for 
new  weapons  systems  coming  on  board,  funding  for  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  support  items  (spare  parts,  replacement 
units,  or  more  productive  equipment;  or  building  renovations 
or  maintenance)  becomes  restrictive.  Productivity  as  well  as 
safety  becomes  questionable.  According  to  Lawrence  J. 
Korb,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics,  the  services  now  hide  the  cost 
of  base  ownership  even  from  themselves.  By  underfunding 
base  operations,  they  live  off  capital  and  can  pretend  that 
bases  are  cheap  to  own.  If  bases  (and  more  important,  the 
major  commands)  had  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  ownership  each 
year,  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  look  for  savings. 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  efficiency  and  enhance 
productivity,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  increased  the 
authority  for  industrial  fund  managers  to  purchase  capital 
assets  using  industrial  fund  resources.2  Funds  to  purchase 
equipment  or  to  finance  minor  construction  or  facility 
renovation  projects  are  generated  using  the  depreciation 
initiative.  As  of  October  1982,  all  equipment  purchases  and 
facility  improvement  projects  for  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
plants  have  been  paid  for  by  the  industrial  fund  and  charged 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business  through  the  use  of  a  depreciation 
factor  which  spread  the  cost  of  the  capital  asset  over  the  useful 
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life  of  the  asset.  Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants  now  operate 
as  a  business  enterprise,  neither  receiving  nor  providing 
service  without  computing  a  corresponding  expense. 
Productivity  is  related  to  input  and  output  indices. 

Capitalization/depreciation  has  affected  the  customers  in 
a  minimal  way.  When  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants 
capitalized  all  capital  assets  currently  in  use  and  established 
depreciation  schedules  on  1  October  1982,  prices  to 
customers  were  slightly  increased.  The  cash  generated  by 
the  depreciation  function  was  used  by  plants  to  make  major 
equipment  buys— a  first  in  more  than  fifteen  years.  The 
increased  productivity  resulting  from  the  new  equipment  kept 
the  price  increase  to  a  minimal  four  percent. 

The  capitalization/depreciation  initiative  is  a  good  deal  for 
the  antiquated  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants.  Laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  accountants,  using  this  program,  will  be  able 
to  help  modernize  industrial  fund  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
facilities  thereby  increasing  productivity  and  decreasing  or 
at  least  maintaining  present  prices  overall.  This  will  make 
the  plants  more  competitive.  Most  accountants  are  doing  an 
outstanding  job  in  an  area  where  they  receive  little 
recognition.  They  miss  out  on  being  nominated  for 
Comptroller  awards,  as  they  are  working  outside  the 
comptroller  arena  although  performing  comptroller 
functions.  And,  they  miss  out  on  being  nominated  for 
Services  awards  because  they  are  not  services  people. 
Through  their  efforts,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants  are 
providing  a  much  needed  service  to  Air  Force  people  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  This  low  cost  service  will  continue  only 


as  long  as  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plants  can 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  provide  more  economical  service 
than  a  commercial  contractor.  The  capitalization/depreciation 
initiative  and  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  accountants  will 
ensure  that  this  is  a  long  time  in  the  future. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics 
Memo  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Improving  the  Efficiency  of  Defense 
Facilities.  14  Sep  1981. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Jack  R.  Borsting  Memo,  Financial 
Management  and  Accounting  Aspects  of  the  Industrial  Fund  Capitalization 
Policy  in  FY  1983,  14  Jan  1982. 


Vera  Beers  is  a  systems 
accountant  in  the  Cost  Accounting 
Systems  Branch,  Materiel,  Cost  and 
International  Systems  Division,  at 
the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  She  was  previously  at  the 
Engineering  and  Services  Center, 
Tyndall  AFB  FL,  where  she  directed 
worldwide  accounting  operations  for  the  Laundry  and  Dry 
Cleaning  Division  of  the  Air  Force  Industrial  Fund,  which 
includes  operations  in  five  countries  and  four  CONUS 
locations.  She  holds  a  BS  in  management  with  a  minor  in 
accounting  from  the  University  of  West  Florida.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  PMCS.  Ms  Beers  is  a  member  of  the  ASMC 
and  was  president  of  the  Panama  City  Chapter.  Vera 
entered  civil  service  in  1955. 
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Action  Items  of  the  1984  USAF  Comptroller  Executive  Session 


1984  ACTION  ITEMS 

*  Provide  quarterly  memos  to  MAJCOMs  on  Air  Staff  office 
automation  plans  and  initiatives. 

*  A  list  of  all  courses  and  seminars  available  to  train  senior 
comptroller  managers  must  be  published  and  distributed  so  that 
computer  literacy  can  be  achieved  for  comptroller  executives. 

+  Form  a  study  group  to  document  pros  and  cons  of  locating 
comptroller  technical  training  at  Lowry  AFB  and  recommend  a 
course  of  action. 

*  Review  formula  used  to  determine  comptroller  technical  training 
manpower  and  review  the  length  of  training  time  required  to  be 
certified  as  an  instructor. 

*  Establish  a  resource  pool  of  volunteers  of  enlisted  instructors 
by  asking  MAJCOMs  to  identify  outstanding  qualified  individuals. 

*  Implement  appropriate  LMDC  recommendations  to  enhance 
perceptions  of  job  related  training,  job  performance  goals, 
advancement/recognition  and  leadership  effectiveness. 

*  Rewrite  comptroller  awards  regulation  to  include  recognition 
of  all  individuals  and  organizations  of  the  Comptroller  function.  This 
will  require  the  addition  of  awards  for  personnel  assigned  to  the 
MAJCOM/SOA/HQ  USAF  levels  and  an  award  for  the  educator 
of  the  year  to  cover  our  training  personnel.  Consider  breaking  out 
the  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  award  into  two  awards — one  for 
Cost  and  one  for  Management  Analysis. 

*  Determine  best  way  to  combine  the  Accounting  and  Finance 
Office  award  in  AFR  900-36  and  AFR  900-49,  and  publish  procedure 
associated  with  this  award  in  these  regulations. 

*  Include  in  the  Officer  Career  Guide  the  goal  that  everyone  should 
aspire  to  the  AFO  position  to  broaden  their  managerial  experience. 

*  Provide  AF/AC  a  follow-up  analysis  of  second  term  reenlistment 
rates  and  advertise  special  career  opportunities  for  outstanding 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  reenlist  because  of  the  Career  Job 


Reservation  program. 

■k  Form  a  study  group  to  determine  what  is  required  and  how  it 
can  be  accomplished  to  improve  the  flow  of  timely  financial 
management  information  to  command  Comptrollers. 

*  Establish  new  manpower  standards  for  functional  account  codes 
1510  thru  1518  by  first  quarter  FY  85. 

+  Have  each  Management  Analysis  office  perform  an  analysis  on 
flat  rate  per  diem  to  determine  where  we  are  over  or  under  paying 
individual  travelers  in  an  effort  to  assist  in  holding  cost  down  under 
this  concept. 

*  Review  with  AFDSDC  the  time  phasing  of  high  payoff  changes 
to  the  Automated  Travel  Record  Accounting  System.  This  same 
system  must  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  recognizing  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  process  group  travel. 

*  Review  again  with  AF/LET  rules  associated  with  disposition  of 
bonus  gifts  and  publish  results. 

*■  Slip  due  date  on  1984  internal  review  program  reporting  by  30 
days  and  provide  1985  instructions  by  30  Sep  84. 

*  Determine  how  the  Air  Force  will  fund  Data  Automation 
requirements  under  the  reorganization— Recommendations  due  from 
commands. 


1983  CARRY-OVER  ACTION  ITEMS 

*  Action  is  continuing  to  develop  a  training  plan  and  identify 
positions  within  AFSC  to  provide  for  cross-training  of  acquisition- 
and  O&M-type  Budget  personnel. 

*  Further  action  is  required  to  study  military /civilian  authorization 
mix  to  support  a  rotational  base  with  focus  on  CONUS/overseas 
imbalance. 

*  AFAFC  will  host  an  OJT  workshop  in  June  1984  to  improve 
training  and  cross-utilization  training  programs. 


$ 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud,  Director  of  Budget 

FY  85  Program  Budget  Decision  Cycle 

The  FY  85  Program  Budget  Decision  (PBD)  cycle  was 
the  usual  challenging  time  and  involved  extensive  cooperation 
among  all  Air  Staff  elements.  It  began  in  mid-October  1983 
and  ended  in  January  1984.  During  this  period,  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  issued  over  150  PBDs 
to  the  Air  Force.  Some  of  the  most  notable  reductions 
resulting  from  these  decisions  were  in  the  areas  of  aircraft 
spares  (-$1,051M),  aircraft  mods  (-$270M),  depot  and  real 
property  maintenance  (-$253M),  and  military  construction 
(-$589M).   However,  there  were  also  some  significant 
increases,  such  as  F-16  multi-year  procurement  (+$258M), 
and  B-52  mods  (+$128M).  Other  increases  to  the  Air  Force 
Total  Obligation  Authority  (TOA)  came  as  the  result  of 
budgeted  pay  raises  (  + $647M)  and  the  new  military  retired 
pay  accrual  account  (  +  $4,855M).  The  major  commands 
(MAJCOMs)  were  kept  informed  by  periodic  mailings  of 
PBDs  as  they  were  received  from  OSD.  The  MAJCOMs  also 
received  an  expanded  version  of  the  boxscore,   which 
summarizes  the  impact  of  each  PBD  on  the  Air  Force  TOA. 
The  boxscore  is  an  up-to-date  status  document  for  the  entire 
Air  Staff.  We  envision  additional  use  of  office  automation 
and  connectivity  for  the  FY  86  cycle  to  improve  and  expedite 
our  information  flow. 

Air  Force  Obligation/Outlay  Tracking  System  (AFOOTS) 

In  1981  representatives  from  16  MAJCOMs/SOAs  met 
with  several  Air  Staff  offices  to  determine  management 
information  requirements  for  obligation/outlay  reporting. 
Action  items  from  this  meeting  led  to  development  of 
AFOOTS,  currently  an  interim  batch-oriented  system  for 
MAJCOM/SOA  use  in  preparing  obligation/outlay  plans,  and 
for  tracking  execution  of  those  plans.  AFOOTS  was  released 
worldwide  in  the  summer  of  1983  and  was  used  in  developing 
the  FY  84  plans.  AF/ACBMC,  the  Air  Staff  OPR,  recently 
solicited  comments  on  problems  and  suggested 
improvements,  and  the  MAJCOM/SOA  feedback  was 
reviewed  in  December  1983  by  a  special  committee  formed 
for  that  purpose.  As  a  result  of  that  review,  the  Air  Force 
Data  Systems  Design  Center  (AFDSDC)  will  make  and  test 
some  software  changes,  and  release  an  enhanced  software 
package  and  users  manual  in  May  1984.  All 
MAJCOMs/SOAs  should  have  the  improved  system  in  time 
for  FY  85  plan  development. 


Directorate  of  Budget 


FY  84  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Status 

The  MAJCOMs/SOAs  have  been  sent  the  fiscal  guidance 
which  covers  congressional  adjustments  to  the  FY  84  O&M 
budget.  Management  attention  at  all  levels  is  required  during 
budget  execution  to  carry  out  congressional  intent.  It  appears 
very  unlikely  there  will  be  any  large  reprogramming  or  major 
program  supplemental  for  O&M  this  year.  OSD  has 
approved  a  small  program  supplemental  ($44. 5M)  and  a 
civilian  pay  raise  supplemental  ($95M).  The  approved 
program  supplemental  covers  increased  costs  for  social 
security  and  health  benefits  contributions,  disability 
compensation,  and  also  Grenada  and  Lebanon  requirements. 
O&M  program  execution  planning  for  the  remainder  of  FY 
84  should  be  based  on  receiving  additional  funding  for  only 
the  civilian  pay  raise,  social  security  and  health  benefits. 

Status  of  "Drop  from  Inventory" 

Congress  has  directed  DOD  to  implement,  by  the  end  of 
FY  84,  the  change  in  accounting  policy  that  involves 
obligation  of  customer  funds  at  the  time  the  Stock  Fund 
accepts  an  order  (drop  from  inventory).  The  planned  date 
for  full  implementation  of  the  change  in  the  Air  Force  is  1 
September  1984.  Prior  to  that  date,  several  significant  actions 
must  be  taken,  such  as  software  changes  for  funds 
management,  changes  to  accounting  and  data  automation 
directives,  and  determining  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
customer's  unobligated  pipeline  which  must  be  bought  out. 
Implementation  will  involve  a  considerable  workload  at 
MAJCOM/SOA  and  base  level.  At  press  time,  AF/ACBO 
planned  to  host  a  conference  in  late  March  or  early  April 
to  present  detailed  information  on  this  subject.  That  office 
is  also  exploring  alternatives  for  funding  the  pipeline,  to 
minimize  the  impact  on  FY  84  O&M  funds. 

Congressional  Hearings  on  FY  85  Budget 

Because  this  is  an  election  year,  the  congressional  calendar 
will  be  shortened,  so  there  will  be  less  time  available  for 
hearings,  committee  and  floor  action  on  the  FY  85 
appropriation  bills.  Consequently,  there  will  likely  be  fewer 
hearings  on  the  DOD  budget  this  year.  We  hope  that 
congressional  action  on  the  DOD  bill  will  be  more  rapid  than 
last  year,  so  that  we  may  have  an  appropriation  act  by  1 
October. 
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Assistant  Comptroller 
for  Accounting  &  Finance 


by  Brig  General  Lynn  Rans 


AFO  of  the  Future.  Air  Force-wide  implementation  of  the 
Accounting  and  Finance  Office  of  the  Future  program  is 
approved  and  funded.  Eight  application  systems  designed  to 
modernize  the  AFO  process  will  include  accounts  payable, 
accounts  receivable,  paying  and  collecting,  travel/TMO 
interface,  word  processing,  and  electronic  spread  sheets.  The 
hardware  for  these  systems  will  be  included  in  the  initial 
implementation  package.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  five  sets  of 
equipment  will  be  installed  for  software  rehosting  and  final 
testing.  Base-level  implementation  will  be  done  incrementally 
beginning  in  FY  86.  Prototype  testing  was  expanded  to 
include  both  Lowry  AFB  and  Boiling  AFB.  The  program 
is  progressing  well,  and  we're  proud  to  say  it's  on  its  way 
to  the  network. 


Internal  Control  Reviews.  Avoiding  duplication  and  better 
training  are  the  areas  of  emphasis  in  this  year's  Internal 
Control  Review  program.  The  Settlement  and  Adjudication 
Directorate  is  focusing  on  lessons  learned  in  the  first  cycle 
of  the  review  to  improve  procedures  in  the  current  year. 
During  FY  83,  48  internal  control  reviews  were  completed 
at  AFAFC.  Accounting  and  finance  activities  at  major 
commands  conducted  106  reviews.  A  number  of  deficiences 
were  discovered  at  both  levels— most  have  been  corrected. 
This  year  is  considered  a  transitional  year.  The  individuals 
conducting  the  reviews  will  be  better  trained  through 
conferences  and  workshops.  Special  emphasis  is  on  avoiding 
duplication  by  using  existing  review  and  oversight  programs 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  internal  control  review 
whenever  possible. 


3679  Problems  in  the  Air  Force.  Violating  proper  fund 
control  policies  is  a  serious  offense.  During  1983,  we  looked 
at  81  possible  3679  violations.  Eight  of  these  were  reported 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  and  one  more  is  in  the 
process  of  being  reported.  Twenty-nine  are  in  various  stages 
of  inquiry,  investigation,  or  review.  Six  were  determined 
to  be  nonviolations.  The  remaining  37  involve  the  bona  fide 
need  rule  and  some  of  these  may  also  fall  out  as  nonviolations 
after  SAF/GC  completes  his  review. 


Uniform  Chart  of  Accounts.  A  Uniform  Chart  of  Accounts 
(UCA)  for  Air  Force  industrial  funds  has  been  developed 
and  implemented.  The  UCA  consolidates  the  separate 
account  structures  for  the  four  divisions  of  the  Air  Force 
Industrial  Fund  into  one  standard  chart  of  accounts.  This 
simplifies  departmental-level  consolidation  and  improves  the 
quality  of  information  used  for  budgeting.  Because  the  UCA 
is  structured  along  commercial  lines,  it  is  more  easily 
understood  and  training  is  easier. 


Prompt  Payment  Act— Zero  Interest  Paid  and  Zero  Early 
Payment  Goals.  Cash  management  requirements  are  firm. 
Quarterly  Reform  '88  reports  to  DOD/OMB  managers  are 
required  showing  amounts  of  interest  paid  and  the  number 
and  amounts  of  early  payments.  Zero  interest  paid  and  zero 
early  payment  goals  have  been  established  by  Reform  '88 
managers  and  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Air 
Force  performance  is  good  but  it  is  not  zero.  Accounting 
and  Finance  at  every  echelon  is  working  to  eliminate  causes 
for  early  and  late  payments  in  order  to  improve  past 
performance  and  to  attain  zero  interest/late  payment  goals. 


Flat  Rate  Travel.  Flat  rate  per  diem  is  a  reality  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  FY  84  DOD  Appropriations  Bill  authorized  the 
Air  Force  to  test  flat  rate  for  both  military  and  civilian 
employees.  The  travel  computation  procedures  have  been 
simplified  and  streamlined  so  that  travelers  can  easily 
understand  their  entitlements,  and  travel  clerks  will  find  it 
extremely  easy  to  compute  vouchers. 

The  test  will  continue  until  1  October  1985.  During  that 
time,  we  will  be  making  periodic  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  test.  In  addition,  proposed  legislation  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  which  will  allow  permanent  implementation 
of  the  flat  rate  system.  We  hope  that  will  be  enacted  before 
the  test  ends  in  October  1985. 

In  a  related  matter,  AFAFC  has  developed  a  computerized 
application  for  the  flat  rate  system.  It  will  be  hosted  on  either 
the  CROMEMCO  or  the  Zenith-100.  The  system  will  be 
tested  at  seven  locations  within  four  different  commands.  We 
are  excited  about  the  automation  possibility  and  will  keep 
you  informed  of  the  progress  of  this  aspect  of  the  flat  rate  test. 
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Comptroller  Plans  Group 


by  Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 

Comptroller  Long  Range  Objective  Plan  and  Strategies, 
1984—2000.  This  plan  is  now  available.  If  you  have  not  seen  this 
document,  you  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain  a  copy  and 
read  it.  Every  professional  (officer,  enlisted  and  civilian)  should 
read  this  document  because  it  states  what  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Air  Force  wants  to  achieve  by  the  year  2000  and  the  strategies  that 
will  be  used  to  achieve  our  ultimate  objectives.  It  also  includes  74 
action  items  to  kick  off  the  effort  of  achieving  the  objectives.  We 
are  now  deep  in  the  process  of  developing  specific  and  subordinate 
plans  to  this  document  to  fully  implement  this  long  range  plan. 

Comptroller  Wartime  Planning.  Actions  continue  in  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  Comptroller  Wartime /Contingency  Planning. 
Actions  on  the  Comptroller  Functional  Guidance  Review  continues. 
The  Comptroller  sections  of  AFR  28-3,  USAF  Operation  Planning 
Process,  have  been  updated  and  provide  additional  guidance  on 
developing  Comptroller  annexes  to  OPLANs.  The  Comptroller 
Wartime  Concept  of  Operations,  Annex  N  to  the  USAF  War  and 
Mobilization  Plan  (WMP-1),  is  being  updated  based  on  findings 
of  the  FY  83  MANREQ  and  FY  84  FORSIZE  exercises 
Additionally,  AFR  170-18,  Comptroller  Operations  Under 
Emergency  Conditions,  is  being  updated  to  reflect  the  WMP-1 
changes. 

Base  Level  Comptroller  Functional  Analysis.  This  project, 
designed  to  capture  Comptroller  information  flows  and  processes 
in  a  mechanized  data  base,  is  essentially  complete.  In  addition  to 
satisfying  a  SAF  commitment  to  Congress  to  review  information 
system  requirements  being  put  on  Phase  IV  equipment,  the  Air 
Force  will  reap  several  side  benefits.  Because  the  functional  analysis 
data  base  portrays  all  base-level  Comptroller  functions  in  a  very 
detailed  way,  it  is  ideal  for  projects  and  initiatives  that  must  address 
those  functions  in  a  comprehensive  way.  One  such  project  is  the 
review  of  Comptroller  Technical  Training  Course  curriculums.  The 
data  base  has  also  been  helpful  in  developing  task  definitions  for 
a  centralized  civilian  pay  study  and  accomplishing  manpower 
performance  work  statements.  The  final  use  of  this  data  base  will 
be  to  review  base-level  Comptroller  information  requirements  during 
the  Comptroller  Information  Master  Plan  update  cycle. 

Comptroller  Training.  Look  for  increased  functional  involvement 
in  Comptroller  training/education  programs.  The  schools  need 
functional  input  to  maintain  currency  in  their  courses,  and  functional 
people  must  be  involved  to  ensure  the  schools  are  meeting  our 
training  needs.  A  working  group  has  been  established  to  provide 
this  mutual  support.  Focal  points  from  directorates  met  with 
representatives  from  Sheppard  Technical  Training  Center,  ATC, 
PMCS,  and  AFTT  to  develop  a  charter  which  outlines  responsibilities 
and  procedures  in  the  Comptroller  training/education  process.  In 
addition,  several  issues/problems  were  identified  to  be  worked 
through  that  structure.  The  group  will  meet  quarterly  to  review  the 
status  of  issues  and  identify /work  new  problems. 


Small  Computer  Focal  Point.  The  Small  Computer  Focal  Point 
received  its  Zenith-100  computer  system,  and  is  ready  to 
advise/assist  other  installations  with  setup  and  use  of  the  equipment. 
Also,  an  updated  version  of  the  small  computer  software  catalog 
was  sent  to  the  MAJCOM/SOAs  in  March.  This  version  included 
a  new  section  on  applications  developed  using  off-the-shelf  packages 
such  as  Visicalc.  Be  sure  to  review  the  catalog  to  see  if  there  are 
any  applications  that  can  be  adapted  for  your  use.  The  second  issue 
of  our  newsletter  TIDBITS  was  also  completed  in  March  to  keep 
Comptroller  small  computer  users  informed  about 
hardware/software  developments. 

Comptroller  Officer  Career  Management  Program.  We  are  close 
to  being  on  line  with  our  computerized  Comptroller  Officer  Career 
Management  Program  data  base.  For  each  Comptroller  officer  we 
have  established  a  control  record  using  basic  demographic 
information  provided  by  AFMPC.  In  addition,  we  are  entering  the 
information  you  provide  on  your  career  development  plan.  As  a 
result,  we  will  have  the  means  to  enhance  management  of  our 
Comptroller  officer  force— both  corporately  and  individually.  The 
system  has  a  lot  of  potential,  but  is  currently  limited  by  the  number 
of  career  plans  received— fewer  than  half  of  our  officers  have 
provided  us  a  copy  of  their  career  plans.  The  Comptroller  Officer 
Career  Development  Guide  (Revised  July  1983)  contains  valuable 
information  on  career  planning  and  explains  the  use  of  your  personal 
plan.  You  can  obtain  a  copy  from  your  Comptroller  or  from: 

Major  Jerry  Hollinger 

AFAFC/CWX 

Denver,  CO  80279 

(AUTOVON  926-2191) 

Don't  leave  your  career  management  to  chance. 

Office  Automation.  The  Headquarters  is  moving  on  in  their 
prototype  office  automation  area.  We  have  installed  an  automated 
system  designed  to  support  senior  executives,  managers,  action 
officers,  analysts,  and  administrators/secretaries.  The  highly 
integrated  office  automation  system  is  marketed  by  Computer 
Consoles  Incorporated  (CCI)  and  is  unbelievably  user-friendly.  The 
software  system  combines  word  processing  with  a  data  base 
management  system  including  such  capabilities  as  a  meeting 
scheduler,  electronic  mail,  and  data  bases  all  in  an  integrated  manner 
which  provides  all  users  with  a  very  productive  environment.  We 
are  creating  a  network  of  these  machines  with  all  Comptroller  offices 
tied  together  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  flow  of  paper  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  the  exchange  of  information.  The  plan  is  to 
give  all  MAJCOM/SOAs  access  to  the  data  on  the  system  and  once 
the  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  is  established  in  the  Pentagon,  this 
system  will  provide  direct  interface  into  other  Air  Staff  hosts.  It 
will  later  connect  with  the  Defense  Data  Network  (DDN)  to  provide 
unlimited  interfaces. 
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Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 


by  CMSgt  Ruall  L.  Sewell 


Visitation/Participation  Program 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  assignment  I  have  participated 
or  visited  the  following  workshops  and/or  bases: 

*  AC  90  Seminar 

*  Worldwide  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  Workshop 
•k  Accounting  &  Finance  Worldwide  Conference 

*  SAC's  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  Workshop 

*  SAC's  Accounting  &  Finance  Workshop 

*  MAC's  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  Workshop 

*  ATC's  Cost  &  Management  Analysis  Workshop 

*  SAC's  Northern  Tier  Bases 

I  appreciate  the  outstanding  hospitality  you  have  shown  me  and  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  issues/problems  areas  with  you. 

I  am  very  impressed  with  your  attitude  to  get  the  job  done, 
educational  achievements,  and  community  involvement.  It  seems 
like  every  base  I  visit  a  comptroller  person  has  won  a  quarterly 
or  monthly  award.  Let's  keep  up  the  good  work! 

Lastly,  the  senior  NCOs  at  the  MAJCOMs  are  very  professional 
and  ready  to  assist  you.  They  have  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience— use  them  for  policy  and  program  guidance. 


Information  Crossfeed 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Comptroller  enlisted  force  to  express 
their  views  on  comptrollership  and/or  the  military  environment. 
What  am  I  talking  about?  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  magazine— 
naturally!  Our  main  objective  is  to  keep  the  Comptroller  community 
informed,  today  and  tomorrow,  using  innovative  management  and 
technology  to  carry  us  into  the  year  2000.  What  better  way  of 
communicating  your  message  to  a  large  audience  than  by  writing 
an  article.  Send  those  articles  in  today! 


Career  Job  Reservations  (CJRs) 

Career  Job  Reservations  (CJRs)  is  one  of  the  hottest  issues  in 
the  accounting  and  finance  career  field.  The  Career  Airmen 
Reenlishment  Reservation  System  (CAREERS)  was  established  in 
July  1974,  with  a  purpose  to  reduce  career  field  shortages  and 
overages  in  order  to  balance  the  force  within  each  skill.  CJR  is  a 
mandatory  requirement  for  first-term  reenlistment  into  the  career 
force.  If  this  control  did  not  exist,  individuals  would  be  allowed 
to  reenlist  and  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force,  which  would 
result  in  unacceptable  overages,  and  would  increase  involuntary 
PALACE  BALANCE  programs.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Manpower  and  Personnel  (AF/MP)  determines  the  number  of  CJRs 
for  each  skill  based  on  projected  career  force  objectives.  That  is, 
the  number  of  first-term  reenlistments  and  it  does  not  include  prior 


service  personnel.  How  does  AF/MP  determine  if  a  skill  will  be 
CJR  constrained  or  not?  Here  are  the  factors: 

*  Five-level  (5  and  7  level)  manning  at/or  greater  than  the 
Air  Force  average,  or 

*  Seven-level    manning    at    or    greater    than    PALACE 
BALANCE  point. 

Now,  the  other  side  of  the  coin— skills  not  considered  for  CJR 
constraint: 

*  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  skills  (Zone  A/B) 

*  Special  Duty  Identifier/Reporting  Identifier 

*  Lateral  skills 

*  Skills  with  retraining— in  quotas. 

Most  of  you  know  by  now  that  earlier  this  year  we  were  able 
to  reduce  the  waiting  list  by  one-half.  Hopefully,  this  program  will 
continue  to  improve  (quotas)  and  there  will  be  a  brighter  future 
for  our  first-termers.  The  quarterly  (old  system)  has  been  put  to 
rest  and  the  new  monthly  (rank  order  system)  is  now  in  effect.  Here 
is  the  method  from  which  CJRs  will  be  based: 

*  Three  most  recent  Airman  Performance  Reports  (APRs)  (in 
descending  order),  grade,  projected  grade,  date  of  rank, 
unfavorable  information  file,  and  date/time  of  CJR  application. 

*  Applicants  may  request  a  CJR  as  early  as  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  which  they  will  complete  35  months  on  their  current 
enlistment  (59  months  for  six-year  enlistees).  The  request  must 
be  received  by  AFMPC  not  later  than  the  25th  day  of  the  month 
in  order  to  be  considered  under  the  ranking  method;  other 
requests  received  after  the  25th  day  of  the  month  will  be  placed 
on  the  CJR  waiting  list. 

Everyone  should  understand  the  system  now! 

Communicating 

The  most  effective  way  for  me  to  work  Comptroller  programs 
is  for  me  to  understand  your  point  of  view.  When  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  a  project  that  has  some  leadtime,  I  will  send 
it  out  to  the  MAJCOMs  for  comments.  Those  returned  comments 
(telecons  or  correspondence)  will  be  our  voice  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Air  Force.  Additionally,  if  your  MAJCOM  or  base  prepares 
a  newsletter  concerning  Comptroller  personnel  and  activities,  I 
would  like  to  see  it.  Mail  any  correspondence  to: 

CMSgt  R.L.  Sewell 

HQ  USAF/ACE  Rm  4E-123 

Pentagon 

Washington,  D.C.  20330 

No  letter  bombs,  please! 
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Comptroller  Civilian  Career 
Management  Program 


by  Ms  Sandra  Williams 


CCCMP...ON  TRACK! 


<:   > 


The  CCCMP  has  been  operational  since  1981  and  is  on 
track  accomplishing  program  goals  and  objectives.  Several 
features  of  the  program  have  been  successfully  implemented, 
i.e.,  Promotion  Evaluation  Patterns  (PEPs);  Cadre 
interviews,  selections,  and  development;  the  central  referral 
system;  centralized  training  and  development;  career 
broadening  and  intern  positions;  and  various  other  features 
of  the  program  indicate  our  continuing  commitment  to  the 
Comptroller  community. 

1983  Interview  Cycle:  Our  second  complete  cycle  of 
interviews  was  completed  in  January  to  include  the  GS-lls 
and  GS-12s  that  had  been  extended  from  1982  because  of 
the  volume  of  members.  The  cycle  was  culminated  with  the 
selection  of  124  Cadre  members.  More  important  to  each 
person,  the  results  of  the  cycle  were  mailed  to  each  member 
in  February  which  reported  their  Total  Person  Score  (TPS) 
comprised  of  their  interview,  Civilian  Potential  Appraisal 
System  (CPAS),  awards,  education  and  training.  This  will 
be  used  for  all  rankings  of  program  registrants  in  competition 
for  training,  development,  broadening  positions,  etc.  The 
Referral  Score  is  used  for  ranking  candidates  on  referral 
certificates  and  substitutes  CPAS  scoring  with  a  modified 
CPAS  algorithm  for  each  type  position  on  the  referral 
certificate.  If  you  were  interviewed  during  this  cycle  and  have 
not  received  your  printout  by  now,  please  contact  the 
PALACE  Team,  Mr  Bert  Dycus,  for  further  information. 


CCCMP  Panels:  The  Executive  Cadre  Panel  is  analyzing 
the  Cadre  composition,  including  size,  functional  area,  grades 
in  relation  to  Cadre  Reserved  positions,  and  expected 
vacancies.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  1984  interview  cycle 
which  will  include  the  GS/GM  13- 15s.  This  will  accomplish 
the  Policy  Council 's  decision  to  operate  a  two-year  cycle  in 
order  to  spread  the  workload  more  evenly. 


The  Program  Effectiveness  Panel  has  been  activated  for 
an  annual  review  of  the  program  to  measure  the  overall  status 
of  actions  and  responsiveness  to  the  Comptroller  community. 

The  Training  and  Development  Panel  provided  short-term 
management  development  courses  for  one-third  (110)  of  the 
Executive  Cadre  Members  in  FY  83  at  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  courses.  More  cadre  members  will  be 
trained  in  FY  84  by  sponsoring  managerial  and  executive 
training  courses  conducted  by  OPM  near  the  major  work 
sites,  thereby,  reducing  the  travel  and  per  diem  costs.  In 
addition,  twelve  cadre  members  will  evaluate  a  Management 
Education  Program  for  possible  expansion,  if  worthwhile, 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


NOTES:  Cadre  tenure  is  normally  for  a  three-year  period. 
Tenure  may  be  extended  for  a  fourth  year  without  re- 
competing  under  any  one  or  combination  of  the  following 
during  Cadre  membership,  and  a  career  program  referral 
resulting  in:  promotion,  selection  to  a  Career  Broadening 
Position,  geographic  PCS  or  acceptance  of  long-term  full- 
time  training. 

The  PALACE  Team  submitted  the  Career  Guide  to  the 
printer.  It  will  be  distributed  to  each  program  registrant  to 
assist  in  career  planning.  It  includes  career  ladders,  master 
development  plans,  and  other  career  planning  information 
for  supervisors  and  employees  in  all  occupational  series 
covered  by  the  CCCMP. 

CCCMP  registrants  should  check  their  records  regularly 
to  determine  accuracy  of  skill  codes,  geographic  locations 
and  grades  reflected  in  their  registrations.  If  an  update  is 
required,  submit  a  revised  AF  Form  2675  or  SF  172  to  your 
local  Central  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  and  ensure  the  update 
is  processed  by  a  timely  follow-up  with  the  person  to  make 
the  change. 
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1983  CCCMP  Executive  Cadre  Selections 

(An  alphabetical  listing  by  Name,  Grade,  Command,  Geographical  Location  and  Occupational  Series) 


Akervick.  Robert  C,  GS-12,  AFAA,  McChord  AFB  WA,  511 
Althaus,  Irene  A.,  GS-11.  AFSC,  Norton  AFB  CA,  560 
Behrens,  John  A.,  GS-12.  TAC.  Homestead  AFB  FL,  510 
Bellmer,  James  E.,  GS-11.  MAC,  Lajes  AB  Azores,  510 
Benn,  Braden  M.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 
Berube,  Donald  J.,  GS-11,  AFLC,  Hill  AFB  UT,  510 
Blackwell.  Mary  A..  GS-12,  AFLC,  Tinker  AFB  OK,  345 
Blucker,  Patrick  D.,  GS-12,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 
Bowman,  Marvis  P..  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH  501 
Bretting,  Dennis  J.,  GS-12,  ATC,  Randolph  AFB  TX,  510 
Brown,  Barry  L.,  GS-13.  AFLC,  Norton  AFB  CA,  510 
Butterfield,  Walter,  GS-11,  SAC,  Vandenberg  AFB  CA,  560 
Chapman,  Jim  H.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Hanscom  AFB  MA,  560 
Chiu,  Warren  Y.,  GS-12,  AFAA,  RAF  Lakenheath  UK,  511 
Christy,  John  S.  Jr,  GS-11,  AFAA,  Osan  AB  Korea,  511 
Clark.  Joyce  A.,  GS-13,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  560 
Coe,  James  C,  GS-11,  ATC,  Mather  AFB  CA,  345 
Collier,  Lawrence  A.,  GS-13,  AFRES,  Robins  AFB  GA,  510 
Cook,  K.  Michael,  GS-11,  AFRES,  Robins  AFB  GA,  560 
Cordes,  Ronald  M.,  GS-13,  AFAA,  Tinker  AFB  OK,  511 
Cox,  Brenda,  GS-12,  AFAFC,  Lowry  AFB  CO,  501 
Crager,  Peggy  S.,  GS-12,  ATC,  Randolph  AFB  TX,  560 
Cummings,  Myron  W.,  GS-11,  ATC,  Keesler  AFB  MS,  510 
Curtiss,  Edwin  L.,  GS-12,  AFCC,  Scott  AFB  IL,  560 
Deck.  Thomas  E.,  GS-12,  AFLC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  510 
Dedio,  John  A.,  GS-12,  AFAFC,  Lowry  AFB  CO,  510 
Druhe,  Stephen  J..  GS-12,  AFLC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  346 
Dutchman,  Charlene,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Kirtland  AFB  NM,  345 
Edgeworth,  Kenneth,  GS-12,  AU,  Maxwell  AFB  AL,  510 
Englehart,  Alan  R.,  GS-11,  AFLC,  McClellan  AFB  CA,  510 
Enright,  Michael  J.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 
Fava,  Eva  A.,  GS-13,  AFSC,  Los  Angeles  AFS  CA,  560 
Flann,  Roger  W.,  GS-13,  AFAA,  Norton  AFB  CA,  511 
Forgie,  Beth  Ann,  GS-13,  AFAFC,  Lowry  AFB  CO,  501 
Gaddy,  Zack  E.,  GS-13,  AFAA,  Edwards  AFB  CA,  511 
Gibbs,  Alva  S.,  GS-11,  TAC,  Shaw  AFB  NC,  343 
Gibson,  James  F.,  GS-12,  AFLC,  McClellan  AFB  CA,  560 
Gillian,  Lamar  B.  Jr,  GS-12,  AFLC,  Kelly  AFB  TX,  510 
Gilmore,  James  P.,  GS-12,  AFLC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  560 
Grabiel,  Paul  S.,  GS-11,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 
Graham,  Scott  H.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 
Greene,  Freida  E.,  GS-12,  AFLC,  Robins  AFB  GA,  560 
Gucwa,  Richard  G.,  GS-11,  AFLC,  Wright- Patterson  AFB  OH,  510 
Gutierrez,  Charles,  GS-12,  MAC,  Kirtland  AFB  NM,  510 
Henson,  Pamela  J.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 
Hernandez,  Ramiro  V.,  GS-11,  ATC,  Sheppard  AFB  TX,  510 
Howard,  Virgil  E.,  GS-12,  AFAA,  Elmendorf  AFB  AK,  511 
Howard,  W.  Johnette,  GS-11,  MAC,  Altus  AFB  OK,  510 
Ingram,  Linda  W.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Edwards  AFB  CA,  501 
Johnson,  Gary  R,  GS-13,  AFSC,  Wright- Patterson  AFB  OH,  510 
Jones,  Alvin  P.,  GS-13,  AFAFC,  Lowry  AFB  CO,  560 
Joseph,  Fred  E.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  345 
Josten,  Bernie  L.,  GS-13,  AFLC,  Hill  AFB  UT,  501 
Julian,  Philip  A.,  GS-11,  AFSC,  Griffiss  AFB  NY,  510 
Jung,  Jerre  A.,  GS-12,  AFAFC,  Lowry  AFB  CO,  510 
Kestler,  James  B.,  GS-12,  AFRES,  Robins  AFB  GA,  560 
Kimble,  Kenneth  W.,  GS-11,  AFLC,  Tinker  AFB  OK,  510 
Kohtz,  Inge  F.,  GS-11,  USAFE,  Torrejon  AB  SP,  510 
Kolodziejczyk,  Mela,  GS-11,  AFAA,  Peterson  AFB  CO,  511 
Kugel,  William  H.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 
Landrigan,  Arthur  W.,  GS-11,  SAC,  Loring  AFB  ME,  510 
Laurance.  John  G.,  GS-11,  TAC,  Homestead  AFB  FL,  510 


Lewis,  Rose  M.,  GS-11,  MAC,  Little  Rock  AFB  AR,  504 

Lowery,  Dorinda  L.,  GS-11,  AFSC,  Patrick  AFB  FL,  345 

Maddox,  Charles  E.,  GS-11,  AFLC,  Robins  AFB  GA,  510 

Maier,  Jerry  L.,  GS-12,  AFCC,  Gunter  AFS  AL,  334 

Marasco,  Anthony  A.,  GS-13,  AFSC,  Vandenberg  AFB  CA,  501 

Marko,  Karl  Jr,  GS-13,  AFAA,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  511 

Mayfield,  Josie  L.,  GS-11,  AFSC,  Edwards  AFB  CA,  343 

Mazzacua,  Anthony,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Griffiss  AFB  NY,  560 

McCann,  Norma  F.,  GS-13,  AFAA,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  511 

McDonald,  Douglas  D.,  GS-12,  AFLC,  McClellan  AFB  CA,  510 

Miceli,  Leonard  J.,  GS-12,  AFAA,  Yokota  AB  Japan.  511 

Miner,  Jack  F.,  GS-11,  USAFE,  Ramstein  AB  Germany,  560 

Miner,  Thomas  L.,  GS-14,  AFLC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  301 

Miniard,  Helen  J.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 

Murtagh,  Margaret  M.,  GS-11,  TAC,  Nellis  AFB  NV,  560 

Myrick,  Betty  J.,  GS-11,  SAC,  Castle  AFB  CA,  560 

Nef,  Arnold  J.,  GS-11,  AFLC,  Hill  AFB  UT,  510 

O'Brien,  Freda  Scher,  GS-12,  AFLC,  McClellan  AFB  CA,  560 

Pagani,  Beverly  D.,  GS-11,  MAC,  Scott  AFB  IL,  301 

Palmieri,  Ronald  S.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Eglin  AFB  FL,  510 

Peacock,  Bruce  F.,  GS-11,  AFSC,  Eglin  AFB  FL,  510 

Powell,  James  D.,  GS-12,  AFAA,  Nellis  AFB  NV,  511 

Puller,  Gail  P.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 

Quinn,  Dolores  M.,  GS-12,  AFLC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  345 

Reimers,  Alclare  E.,  GS-11,  SAC,  Minot  AFB  ND,  343 

Riccardi,  James  A.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Griffiss  AFB  NY,  1102 

Ritchey,  Lawrence  S.,  GS-15,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 

Robinson,  Roy  D.,  GS-12,  AFCC,  Gunter  AFS  AL,  510 

Roman,  Angel,  GS-11,  AFRES,  Kelly  AFB  TX,  560 

Root,  Joanne  D.,  GS-12,  AFLC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  560 

Saylors,  Fred  T.,  GS-12,  ATC,  Randolph  AFB  TX,  560 

Schwenke,  Robert  B.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 

Seelig,  Kelton  M.,  GS-13,  AFAA,  Norton  AFB  CA,  511 

Settle,  John  B.,  GS-13,  USAFE,  Ramstein  AB  Germany,  510 

Sikorski,  Joseph  F.,  GS-11,  SAC,  March  AFB  CA,  510 

Smith,  Richard  C,  GS-11,  SAC,  Malmstrom  AFB  MT,  560 

Smith,  Thomas  L.,  GS-11,  ATC,  Randolph  AFB  TX,  501 

Smith,  V.  Ruth,  GS-12,  ATC,  Randolph  AFB  TX,  501 

Soler,  Oscar  L.,  GS-14,  AFSC,  Eglin  AFB  FL,  301 

Stapleton,  Robert  A.,  GS-12,  AFRES,  Robins  AFB  GA,  501 

Stein,  Jarvis  L.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Brooks  AFB  CA,  510 

Struzyk,  Pamela  G.,  GS-11,  ATC,  Randolph  AFB  TX,  560 

Swanson,  David  L.,  GS-13,  AFAFC,  Lowry  AFB  CO,  510 

Tague  Beale,  Martha,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Hanscom  AFB  MA,  301 

Thompson,  Robert  W.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Hanscom  AFB  MA,  301 

Tiernan,  Annette,  GS-13,  AFSC,  Los  Angeles  AFS  CA,  501 

Valore,  Frances  M.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 

Vandermeide,  John  J.,  GS-11,  AFLC,  Hill  AFB  UT,  560 

Vittorello,  James  V.,  GS-12,  TAC,  Griffiss  AFB  NY,  560 

Vondeylen,  Kenneth,  GS-12,  PACAF,  hickam  AFB  HI,  510 

Watson,  Muriel  A.,  GS-12,  AFAFC,  Lowry  AFB  CO,  501 

Watson,  Thomas  K.,  GS-13,  AFSC,  Los  Angeles  AFS  CA,  560 

Wilhelm,  Harold  L.J.,  GS-13,  AFLC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  510 

Williams,  Karen  A.,  GS-11,  AFAA,  Eglin  AFB  FL,  511 

Wilson,  Cheri  L.,  GS-12,  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH,  501 

Wilson,  Shirley  A.,  GS-11,  ATC,  Vance  AFB  OK,  560 

Wilson,  Walter  L.  II,  GS-13,  AFSC,  Wright- Patterson  AFB  OH,  510 

Wright,  Catherine  W.,  GS-12,  AU,  Maxwell  AFB  AL,  501 

Yankee,  Eileen  P.,  GS-11,  USAFE,  RAF  Bentwaters  UK,  560 

Yoder,  Kenneth  L.,  GS-12,  AFLC,  McClellan  AFB  CA,  501 

Zabel,  Thomas  C,  GS-12,  USAFE,  RAF  Bentwaters  UK,  501 

Zarr,  Adrian  W.,  GS-13,  AFSC,  Los  Angeles  AFS  CA,  345 


$ 
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Director  of 
Cost  &  Management  Analysis 


by  Col  Basil  H.  Pflumm 


Program  Decision  Package  (PDP)  Costing.  Cost  &  Management 
Analysis  (ACM)  personnel  are  participating  fully  in  the  Air  Force 
programming/budgeting  process.  To  prepare  for  the  FY  86  Program 
Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  exercises,  AFAFC  (Comptroller 
Support  Branch)  cost  analysts  briefed  the  AF  Cost  Analysis 
Improvement  Group  (CAIG)  on  30  Jan  84  on  cost  factors  for 
aviation  fuel,  depot  maintenance,  interim  contractor  support, 
contractor  logistics  support,  and  replacement  support  equipment. 
The  fuel  factors,  by  appropriation,  are  used  to  justify  the  entire 
AF  budget  for  flying  fuel.  The  other  cost  factors  are  used  to  make 
marginal  changes  in  the  budget  when  flying  hours  or  force  structure 
are  changed.  After  the  review,  the  CAIG  approved  the  factors  for 
use  in  the  FY  86  POM  and  sent  them  to  Air  Staff  agencies  for  entry 
into  the  mechanized  system.  We  are  also  helping  other  Air  Staff 
agencies  in  defending  the  AF  FY  85  President's  Budget  to  Congress. 
We  are  assisting  the  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile  (GLCM) 
program  presentations  to  Congress  by  conducting  a  cost  comparison 
between  accompanied  and  unaccompanied  tours  at  three  GLCM 
locations. 

A-76  Commercial  Activities  Program.  The  role  of  ACM  personnel 
in  this  program  is  under  review.  The  Department  of  Defense 
Inspector  General  (IG)  has  recommended  all  cost  comparison  studies 
over  $500,000  be  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency 
(AFAA).  OSD  has  tentatively  agreed  with  the  IG,  but  has  agreed 
to  review  the  AF  position.  We  are  working  with  AFAA  to  formulate 
the  AF  response  to  this  proposal  and  inform  you  of  any  change 
of  the  A-76  role. 

OMB  Circular  A-123,  Internal  Control  Systems.  The  AF  internal 
controls  statement  required  by  the  Federal  Managers '  Financial 
Integrity  Act  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  14  November 
1983.  The  responsive  MAJCOM/SOA  support  of  the  program 
resulted  in  all  subordinate  commander  statements  being  received 
on  time.  The  AF  statement  culminated  over  140  manyears  of  effort 
at  all  levels  of  command— 4,424  individual  internal  control  reviews 
(ICRs)  were  completed  in  the  first  annual  cycle,  resulting  in  1 ,806 
completed  corrective  actions  reported.  Formal  FY  1984  ICR  cycle 
instructions,  including  a  "how  to"  package  on  conducting  ICRs, 
were  sent  to  the  field  on  30  January  1984.  The  FY  1984  ICR 
program  will  be  similar  to  last  year's  effort,  but  greater  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  documentation  of  rationale  and  methodology; 
follow-up  on  corrective  actions;  performance  of  "systemic"  reviews 
at  the  MAJCOM/SOA  headquarters,  with  "compliance"  stressed 
at  the  installation  level;  interface  among  functional  areas  conducting 
ICRs;  and  quality  control  to  assure  reviews  are  correctly  conducted 
and  documented.  Simultaneously,  an  AF-wide  vulnerability 
assessment  will  be  conducted  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  FY  1985 
ICR  program.  We  have  accomplished  and  learned  a  lot  in  the 
program.  However,  we  cannot  rest— the  program  is  an  ongoing  one. 
If  we  apply  it  conscientiously,  we  can  contribute  significantly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force. 


Economies  and  Efficiencies  (E&E)  Program.  MAJCOMs/SOAs 
were  tasked  for  the  first  time  in  Nov  83  to  submit  E&Es  for  the 
FY  1985  President's  Budget  (PB).  Prior  to  this  time,  neither  the 
PB  nor  the  Budget  Estimate  Submission  (BES)  contained  all 
potential  AF  E&Es.  At  the  outset,  13  savings  categories  were 
established  in  areas  such  as  multi-year  procurement  and  economic 
production  rates;  also,  the  E&E  exhibit  essentially  only  showed  a 
change  between  budget  documents,  e.g.,  if  the  number  of  fighter 
wings  were  reduced  in  a  subsequent  budget,  that  became  an  economy 
and  efficiency.  Total  savings  reported  in  the  FY  84  PB  and  the  FY 
85  BES  were  approximately  $15  billion.  The  outstanding  field 
response  yielded  96  E&Es  with  a  total  value  of  about  $350  million 
from  23  organizations.  Due  to  time  constraints  and  the  tremendous 
number  of  responses,  we  could  only  include  30  of  the  items, 
representing  about  $300  million  of  the  total.  All  organizations  who 
responded  will  have  one  or  more  items  in  the  PB.  Some  were  not 
included  because  they  had  no  FY  85  dollar  impact;  for  some,  more 
information  was  needed.  All  of  those  deleted  for  specific  reasons 
will  be  included  in  the  FY  86  POM.  MAJCOM/SOA  responses 
have  clearly  demonstrated  AF  support  for  the  goal  of  using  our 
resources  more  economically  and  efficiently.  Additional  E&E 
guidance  is  forthcoming.  We  are  also  working  toward  including 
inputs  from  each  of  the  other  savings  programs  by  the  FY  86  PB. 

Air   Force   Customer   Order   Control   System    (AFCOCS). 

AFCOCS,  the  budgetary  and  expenditure  control  mechanism  of  AF 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  will  migrate  from  a  contracted-out 
operation  with  the  Control  Data  Corporation  to  an  in-house  operation 
at  the  San  Antonio  Data  Services  Center  (SADSC),  effective  31 
March  1984.  AFCOCS  supports  budget  personnel  in  the  FMS 
mission  by  using  automated  on-line  real  time  methods  of  issuing 
obligational  authority  (OA).  It  is  the  single  source  of  all  AF  FMS 
OA:  recording  cases  and  lines,  comparing  the  OA  to  performance 
and  case  value,  and  controlling  the  Security  Assistance  Accounting 
Center  (SAAC)  and  the  MAJCOMs.  Department  of  Defense 
regulations  require  AFCOCS  to  provide  visibility  of  FMS  financial 
transactions.  AFCOCS  now  maintains  data  on  81  countries,  over 
4000  cases,  and  7700  lines  valued  at  $47  million. 

AF  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  Task  Force.  The  FMS  Task 
Force  completed  its  work  and  issued  a  final  report  with  over  100 
recommendations  on  actions  to  improve  the  FMS  program.  The 
recommendations  apply  to  all  facets  of  FMS  functions  ranging  from 
case  initiation  through  closure;  organizational  structure  and 
resources;  training;  operating  procedures;  management  information 
indicators  and  systems;  etc.  While  the  work  of  the  task  force  has 
ended,  implementation  of  the  recommendations  will  require 
significant  long-term  effort  with  extensive  AFLC,  AFSC,  ATC, 
AF/ACMS,  and  AF/ACF  participation.  An  action  plan  has  been 
developed  to  establish  taskings  and  milestones  to  fully  develop  a 
strategy  to  respond  to  the  task  force  recommendations. 
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Air  Force 
Data  Systems  Design  Center 


by  Mr  Patrick  W.  Foley 


In  the  past  several  issues,  we  have  described  the  functions  and 
esponsibilities  of  four  of  our  five  divisions;  i.e.,  Management 
systems.  Pay  Systems,  Materiel  Systems,  and  Financial  Systems 
divisions.  This  article,  the  last  in  our  series,  highlights  the 
Comptroller  Systems  Development  Division,  our  newest  division. 
)rganized  in  February  1981  as  a  liaison  office  with  our  largest 
:ustomer,  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC), 
his  office  is  physically  located  at  AFAFC  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
rtajor  David  Rosell  is  the  division  chief  with  a  mixed 
nilitary/civilian  staff  of  two  branch  chiefs,  three  systems 
iccountants,  six  systems  analysts,  and  two  administrative  clerks. 
["he  office  is  operationally  aligned  with  AFDSDC/AC. 
)rganizationally,  it  is  referred  to  as  AFAFC/XSD. 

The  steady  increase  in  data  automation  requirements  in  the 
Comptroller  area  and  the  increasing  workload  of  approved  data 
iUtomation  requirements  on  hand  in  AFDSDC/AC  dictated  the  need 
or  additional  resources  devoted  to  systems  design/development  and 
nodification  tasks.  To  fulfill  this  need,  AFAFC/XSD  was 
stablished.  The  primary  objective  of  the  organization  is  to  increase 
he  capability  of  AFDSDC/AC  to  provide  standard  systems  customer 
upport  for  the  AF  Comptroller.  Responsibilities  and  tasks  can  be 
;rouped  into  five  principal  areas: 

*  Front-end  data  automation  requirements  review  is  an  important 
responsibility.  AFAFC  offices  of  primary  responsibility  (OPRs) 
constantly  initiate  and  prepare  data  automation  requirements  (DARs) 
to  develop  new  systems  or  implement  changes  to  existing  systems. 
Last  year  we  received  97  DARs  from  AFAFC.  Before  sending  a 
DAR  for  action,  the  AFAFC  system  OPR  forwards  it  to  XSD  for 
review  and  coordination.  XSD  reviews  each  DAR  to  ensure 
functional  requirements  are  adequately  defined,  all  interfaces  have 
been  considered,  and  the  DAR  is  technically  correct.  Early 
identification  of  problems  with  DARs,  such  as  overlooking  a  change 
to  a  command-level  system  when  making  a  change  to  a  base-level 
system  or  not  adequately  defining  inputs/outputs,  has  streamlined 
the  development  process.  The  earlier  problems  are  identified  in  the 
systems  development  life  cycle,  the  "cheaper"  the  solutions  to 
problems.  For  this  reason,  the  establishment  of  XSD  has  had  a  real 
payoff  for  the  Design  Center  and  AFAFC. 

*  Developing  functional  descriptions  is  a  key  responsibility  of 
XSD.  Staff  members  are  multi-disciplined  with  experience  in  various 
financial  functional  areas  as  well  as  data  automation.  Collocation 
with  AFAFC  system  OPRs  is  also  an  advantage  when  defining 
functional  requirements  in  the  detail  required  by  AFR  300-12,  Data 
Automation  Procedures  for  Managing  Automated  Data  Processing 
Systems— Documentation,  Development,  Acquisition,  and 
Implementation.  XSD  has  prepared  quality  functional  descriptions 
for  major  system  projects  such  as  the  Medical  Readiness  Assemblage 
Materiel  System  and  the  base-  and  command-level  systems  project 
to  mechanize  the  Report  of  Accounting  and  Finance  Activities 
(RCS:  HAF-ACF  (M)  7104).  XSD  also  hosts  system  requirements 
reviews.  They  hosted  reviews  for  seven  functional  descriptions  which 
AFAFC  prepared  with  the  objective  of  automating  many  of  the 


manual  functions  performed  at  base-level  accounting  and  finance 
offices.  These  reviews  were  important  because  they  served  to  baseline 
the  requirements  and  contributed  toward  improving  the  quality  of 
the  final  functional  descriptions,  as  well  as  insuring  consistency  and 
congruency  among  them. 

*  Preparing  detailed  systems  specifications  from  functional 
descriptions  is  a  critical  step  in  the  systems  development  process. 
XSD  system  analysts  prepared  the  systems  specifications  for  the 
Medical  Readiness  Assemblage  Materiel  System  allowing  the  system 
to  be  implemented  sooner.  Timely  completion  of  this  project  was 
especially  critical  since  this  system  interfaces  with  a  system  outside 
the  Comptroller  arena.  XSD  is  currently  participating  in  the 
development  of  systems  specifications  related  to  the  Phase  IV 
redesign  effort.  The  objective  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
technology  provided  by  the  Phase  IV  (Sperry  U1100/60)  hardware 
and  data  base  management  systems  software.  The  first  comptroller 
project  being  designed  to  take  advantage  of  Sperry  technology  is 
the  Automated  Commissary  Accounting  System.  This  system 
implements  requirements  defined  by  the  Materiel,  Cost,  and 
International  Accounting  Systems  Division  at  AFAFC.  After  XSD 
has  finalized  the  systems  specifications,  the  Materiel  Systems  Division 
at  the  Design  Center  will  follow-up  with  programming  specifications, 
coding,  and  testing. 

*  We  plan  to  increase  our  use  of  XSD  personnel  in  field  testing 
in  the  future  to  supplement  our  resources.  We  believe  XSD's 
participation  in  the  systems  test  of  the  Report  of  Accounting  and 
Finance  Activities  base-  and  command-level  systems  can  reduce  the 
risk  of  problems  during  implementation.  XSD  participated  in  the 
successful  implementation  and  conversion  of  the  Automated  Travel 
Record/Accounting  System  at  several  bases  in  1983,  providing  both 
functional  and  data  processing  expertise. 

*  Finally,  the  last  major  function  performed  by  XSD  is  to  act  as 
liaison  between  AFDSDC  and  AFAFC.  The  objective  of  this  task 
is  to  improve  communication  and  understanding  between  AFAFC 
systems  OPRs  and  AFDSDC.  An  open  channel  of  communication 
is  important  if  systems  are  to  be  implemented  on  time  and  satisfy 
all  user  requirements  with  minimum  problems  and  frustrations.  XSD 
staff  members  can  "speak  both  languages:"  i.e.,  functional  and  data 
automation.  XSD  personnel  serve  as  technical  consultants  to  AFAFC 
on  computer  technology  and  base-  and  command-level  data 
automation  subjects.  One  staff  member  is  the  AFAFC  representative 
on  the  Technology  Committee  of  the  Interservice  Information 
Exchange  Program.  Frequent  communication  between  AFDSDC  and 
AFAFC  via  XSD  on  "what's  happening"  has  made  us  more  efficient 
and  helped  to  reduce  the  frustrations  on  both  sides.  Also,  direct 
linkage  between  AFDSDC  and  AFAFC  via  the  Military  Network 
(MILNET)  system  has  facilitated  quick  feedback  on  user  manual 
changes  and  other  system  documentation. 

In  summary,  XSD  is  providing  payoffs  in  the  form  of  improved 
DARs,  functional  descriptions,  systems  specifications, 
documentation,  and  communications.  The  bottom  line  in  many  cases 
is:  Through  the  efforts  of  XSD,  we  can  "get  it  to  the  field  faster 
and  better." 


$ 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Comptroller  Assignments  Team 


by  Maj  Ron  Baldassari 


Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

and 

Education  with  Industry 


The  Comptroller  career  field  presently  offers  three 
programs  from  which  qualified  officers  can  obtain  a 
master's  degree  through  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  (AFIT).  In  Applied  Comptrollership  (AFIT 
Course  Code  1ABY)  and  Business  Statistics /Quantative 
Methods  (AFIT  Course  Code  1AFY),  students  attend 
a  civilian  university.  The  third  program,  Cost  Analysis 
(AFIT  Course  Code  1ASA),  is  conducted  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  Interested  officers  should  apply 
for  an  educational  evaluation  either  through  their  local 
education  office  or  by  writing  directly  to  AFIT/RR, 


Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  45433.  This  evaluation 
will  let  the  officer  know  whether  he/she  is  academically 
qualified,  and  if  not,  what  can  be  done  to  quality.  Once 
qualification  for  the  program  is  determined,  the  officer 
should  apply  in  accordance  with  AFM  50-5. 

Application  for  an  Education  with  Industry  (EWI) 
assignment  is  accomplished  by  use  of  Section  II,  Special 
Assignment  Preferences,  of  the  AF  Form  90.  The  EWI 
program  currently  consists  of  four  positions  in  the 
financial  management  area  and  one  in  cost  analysis. 


Selective  Crossflow  Program 


Annually,  each  support  career  field  is  required  to 
release  a  given  number  of  officers  to  operational  and 
accession-producing  career  fields.  Operational  billets 
include  the  Missile  Launch  Officer  and  Weapons 
Director  specialties.  Accession-producing  fields,  such 
as  Recruiting  Service,  ROTC,  OTS,  and  BMTS 
instructor  duty,  require  new  officer  inputs  annually. 
Officers  in  these  duties  come  from  all  operational  and 
support  specialties,  serve  one  tour  of  duty,  and  then 
return  to  their  primary  field. 

The  benefits  of  career  broadening  in  the  selective 
crossflow  program  are  many.  In  missiles,  the  officer 
is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  obtain  operational 
experience  and  a  master's  degree.  In  the  weapons 
director  area,  one  can  request  AW  ACS  and  serve  as 
a  flying  crew  member.  In  ROTC,  OTS,  and  BMTS, 
you  teach  and  work  with  younger  personnel  in  a 
developmental  role. 

The  selective  crossflow  program  is  a  two-way  street 


which  benefits  the  Comptroller  career  field.  When 
comptroller  officers  speak  for  the  Air  Force  to  their 
missile  co-workers,  ROTC  cadets,  or  recruiting 
applicants,  they  talk  from  a  Comptroller  perspective. 

Obviously,  the  objective  is  to  send  only  volunteers 
to  these  career-broadening  opportunities,  but  this  is  not 
always  possible.  Only  highly  qualified  officers  are 
taken,  and  non- volunteers  must  be  occasionally  selected 
when  there  are  not  enough  qualified  volunteers. 

In  all  cases  the  selective  crossflow  program  gives 
comptroller  officers  the  opportunity  to  show  the  rest 
of  the  Air  Force  that  they  can  perform  any  job  given 
with  a  high  degree  of  skill.  Remember,  promotion 
boards  operate  under  the  "whole  person"  concept. 

If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering  for  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  fields,  complete  the  AF  Form  90, 
Section  II,  Special  Assignments  Preferences.  If  you 
simply  want  to  know  more  about  them,  please  give  us 
a  call  at  AUTOVON  487-5031. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


3750th  Tech  Training  Group 

COMPTROLLER  TRAINING  BRANCH 


Col  Glenn  L.  Stewart,  Commander 


The  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Specialist  Course 


The  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Specialist  Course 
J3ABR69130)  has  undergone  a  major  overhaul.  The  revised  course 
lumber  (J3ALR69130)  eliminates  the  entrance  of  the  airman  basic 
nto  the  career  field.  This  action  is  a  result  of  a  change  to  AFR 
19-1  which  establishes  a  prior  five-skill  level  prerequisite. 

In  August  1982,  a  working  group  consisting  of  field  experts  met 
it  Sheppard  AFB  to  develop  a  new  Specialty  Training  Standard 
STS).  The  resulting  STS  published  in  May  1983  had  a  major  impact 
>n  the  school  curriculum.  The  course  now  consists  of  five  blocks 
»f  instruction: 

Block  I,  Introduction  to  Cost  and  Management  Analysis— 

Provides  students  career  information  with  emphasis  on  the 
Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (C&MA)  Career 
Development  Guide.  It  introduces  the  Comptroller 
organization  and  its  responsibilities.  Basic  math  has  been 
incorporated  into  this  block  of  instruction. 

Block  II,  Statistics— Includes  an  introduction  to  the 
programmable  calculator.  The  quantitative  techniques  taught 
are: 

•  Frequency  distributions 

•  Measures  of  central  tendency 

•  Correlation  and  regression  analysis 
•Trend  computations 

•  Sampling 

•  Probabilities* 
•Queing* 

•  Linear  programming* 
•Indexes* 

Block  ID,  The  Cost  and  Management  Analyst— Deals  with 
the  responsibilities  of  C&MA  at  all  levels.  Students  learn: 


•Organizational  Inter-relationships* 

•  C&MA  wartime  role* 
•Important  role  of  the  charter* 

•  Survival  skills* 

•  Marketing  of  C&MA  products* 

•  Management  assistance  service* 

•  Oral/ written  presentation  techniques 

Block    IV,    Management    Systems    and    Evaluation 
Techniques— This  block  covers  the  development  of: 

•  Management  information  systems 

•  Hands-on  training  of  the  Air  Force  On-Line  Data 
System 

•  Resource  Management  System 

•  Program  evaluation  techniques 

Block  V,  Cost  and  Economic  Analysis — Instruction  includes: 

•  Development  and  review  of  an  economic  analysis 
case  problem* 

•How  to  complete  an  independent  review  of  an 
OMB  A-76  cost  study* 

•  How  to  compute  a  material  mark-up  factor* 
•Introduction  to  FASCAP,  PIF,  and  A-123* 

This  course  has  been  designed  to  produce  highly  motivated  graduates 
with  a  demonstrated  ability  to  master  the  skills  needed  to  be  a 
successful  cost  and  management  analyst.  Remember,  this  is  initial 
skills  training  and  is  but  the  first  step  toward  developing  the 
experienced  analyst  we  seek.  To  complete  the  training  cycle  and 
achieve  the  desired  training  standard,  supervisors  must  be  totally 
involved  in  the  follow-on  OJT  process. 


*  New  course  subjects. 


Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Faculty— Airmen  Courses 


**M    * 


VISgt  M.  Cantu,  Jr 
Course  Supervisor 


SSgt  Jerry  Kern 
Instructor 


SSgt  L.  Simmons 
Instructor 


Sgt  D.  Murphy 
Instructor 


Ms  P.  Chastain       ^ 
Instructor  «r 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School 


by  Lt  Col  (S)  B.  Sterling  Roth,  Instructor  for  the  Executive  Communication  Block 


Fraud,  Waste,  and  Abuse— The  Front  Line 


Fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  reports  have  been  making  headlines  for 
some  time  now.  Here  is  a  sampling  from  past  issues  of  the  Air  Force 
Times:  DOD  Report:  War  on  Waste  Saves  $4  Billion;  Colonel 
Sentenced  in  False  Voucher  Case;  Auditors  Save  U.S.  $4.7 Billion. 
That  last  headline  struck  a  note  of  pride  in  me  as  I  recalled  my 
seven  years  with  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency.  Auditors,  I  knew, 
played  a  vital  role  on  the  "front  line"  in  combatting  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse. 

Now  on  the  faculty  at  PMCS,  I  initially  thought  I  was  no  longer 
on  the  "front  line"  in  the  battle  again  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 
However,  I  quickly  learned  I  was  wrong! 

My  eyes  really  opened  when  I  saw  the  following  in  Senate 
Hearings  on  Waste,  Fraud,  and  Abuse  in  Federal  Spending,  Fiscal 
Year  1982. 

Finally,  we  will  examine  the  subject  of  training  of  Government 

employees At  a  cost  of  over  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year, 

when  trainee  salaries  are  included,  we  want  to  be  assured  that 
Government  training  is  a  lean  and  effective  operation. 

The  saying,  one  person 's  waste  may  be  another  person 's  job, 
was  suddenly  ringing  in  my  ears.  Frankly,  I  was  not  quite  ready 
to  accept  that  we  in  the  professional  education  business  could  be 
guilty  of  waste.  Yet,  I  felt  an  obligation  to  test  such  a  premise. 

In  addition  to  overseeing  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  topics  at  PMCS, 
I  manage  the  Executive  Communication  Block  of  instruction.  So, 
I  decided  to  make  my  test  in  that  area  by  focusing  on  guest  lecturers 
and  student  activities. 

We  scored  high  in  the  guest  lecturer  department.  First,  we  draw 
lecturers  on  communicative  skills  from  the  Academic  Instructor 
School  here  at  Maxwell  AFB,  AL.  That  school's  reputation  for 
excellence  is  solid.  Although  competition  for  these  speakers' 
services  is  keen,  we  work  hard  to  keep  them  coming.  They  are 
indeed  effective. Since  they  are  here  at  Maxwell,  I  concluded  they 
were  also  economical.  Could  student  activities  measure  up  as  well? 

Our  speaking  program  now  includes  auditorium  presentations  of 
student  speeches  that  were  previously  given  to  seminars  with  only 
13  students  in  each.  This  change  allows  over  half  the  class  to  practice 
their  speaking  skills  in  front  of  the  entire  student  body  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  exposes  the  entire  class  to  a  wider  variety  of 
resouce  management  issues  and  programs.  That  seemed  efficient 
and  effective  to  me. 

Our  writing  program  includes  two  short  papers  and  the  10-  to 
15-page  idea  papers.  As  you  can  tell  from  the  tides  of  our  idea  papers 
each  quarter,  our  students  tackle  a  variety  of  complex  topics. 
Whatever  the  topics,  proper  management  of  government  resources 
is  consistently  at  the  core  of  those  efforts.  Furthermore,  additional 
distribution  of  these  papers  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Studies 
Information  Exchange  literally  multiplies  their  value  within  the 
federal  sector.  We  received  plenty  of  feedback  from  throughout  the 


Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  that  these  student  idea  papers  are  indeed 
being  acted  upon. 

My  overall  conclusion  was  that  students  and  others  in  government 
gained  significantly  from  speaking  and  writing  activity  at  PMCS. 
What  I  saw  was  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  not  waste. 

Confirming  my  conclusion  was  something  else  in  those  Senate 
hearings. 

Training  is  one  of  the  best  tools  we  have  to  reduce  or  eliminate 

waste  in  the  Government Training  public  contact  employees 

to  improve  their  communications  and  interpersonal  skills  can 

help  ensure  proper  and  timely  service  to  the  public Training 

of  all  employees  on  their  responsibilities  to  improve  efficiency 
and  eliminate  waste  and  fraud  can  improve  the  quality  and 
economy  of  services  and  restore  the  public's  confidence. 

I  think  PMCS  is  meeting  the  challenge  embodied  in  those  words. 
Fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  as  well  as  related  economy  and  efficiency 
issues,  receive  extensive  coverage  in  PMCS  seminars.  Reform  '88 
and  the  Federal  Managers '  Financial  Integrity  Act  are  among  the 
many  topical  programs  students  are  exposed  to.  Also,  faculty  and 
guest  speakers  provide  students  important  insights  on  internal 
controls,  contracting  out,  and  weapon  system  acquisition  initiatives. 
Obviously,  the  scope  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  is  as  wide  as  the 
subject  itself  is  important. 

Addressing  the  subject  in  the  December  issue  of  Defense  83,  Mr 
Joseph  H.  Sherick,  the  DOD  Inspector  General,  stated:  When  an 
attitude  of  individual  responsibility  and  prudent  stewardship  over 
DOD  resources  is  the  permanent  standard  throughout  the 
department,  we  will  be  on  our  way  to  achieving  success.  In  all  we 
do  at  PMCS,  reinforcing  that  attitude  is  paramount. 

Further,  I  noted  this  charge  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  their  July  1983  Policy  Statement  on  Fraud, 
Waste,  and  Abuse:  We  expect.  .  .  resource  managers  to  be  in  the 
forefront  setting  the  example.  I  am  certain  the  entire  Air  Force 
Comptroller  community  accepts  that  position  in  the  campaign  against 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  Indeed,  our  academic  program  at  PMCS 
is  on  the  "front  line."  Where  is  your  organization?  Where  are  you? 


FRAUD,  WASTE,  AND  ABUSE  TOPICS  AT  PMCS 


Title 

Fraud,  Waste,  and  Abuse— An  Overview 
The  Role  of  Internal  Audit-DOD  IG 
The  Role  of  Internal  Audit— Service  Audit 

Agency 
General  Accounting  Office/DOD  Relationships 
Commercial  Activity  Program— Contracting  Out 
Economies  and  Efficiencies  Issues 
Productivity  Issues 
DOD  Productivity  Improvement  Programs 


Method 

Faculty  Lecturer 
Hotline 

Guest  Lecturer 
Guest  Lecturer 
Guest  Lecturer 
Student-Led  Seminar 
Student-Led  Seminar 
Student-Led  Seminar 
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PMCS  Graduates:  Class  84-A  Graduated  8  Dec  1983 


Their  names,  ranks  and  "Idea"  papers  are  listed  below. 
U.S.  Air  Force  (30)  U.S.  Army  (20) 


Black,  R.C.,  Jr,  Mr— LD56205A— FMS—  The  Need  for  a  Single 

System 
Bolalek,    P.J.,    Maj— LD56206A— An    Integrated    Approach    to 

Controlling  Costs  of  TDY  Vehicle  Rentals 
Bole.    R.W.,    Maj— LD56207A— A    Joint    Way   for    Travel    Order 

Preparation 
Cecil,  T.H.,  Capt— LD5621 OA— Programming  and  Budgeting  by 

Major  Commands  and  Their  Installations 
Conrad,   L.W.,   Mr—  LD56212A— Accrual  Accounting  for  Military 

Retirement— What  Does  It  Mean  and  What  Will  It  Cost? 
Corlett,  L.A.,  Ms— LD562 13 A— Deficiencies  in  the  Approaches  to 

Determining  Management  Reserve  Funding  in  Major  Space 

Systems  Acquisitions 
Dougherty,  J.F.,  LTC— LD56216A— User  Control  of  Maintenance  for 

Central  Site  Military  Pay  Systems 
Dycus,      J.B.,       Mr—  LD56217A— Improving      DOD      Debt 

Collection       Much  Can  Be  Done  NOW! 
Ellertson,  S.M.,  Maj— LD5621 8A— Microcomputers,  Can  We  Cope? 
Florence,  J.L.,  Ms— LD56219A— Air  Logistics  Centers  Are  Now 

Getting  Involved  in  POM  Process 
Gillian,  L.B.,  Mr—  LD56222A— AFCOMS—  The  First  Year  with  OMB 

Circular  A-123  and  Internal  Control  Review 
Juzefczyk,  W.,  Mr— LD56231  A— Cost/Schedule  Control  Systems 

Criteria  Effectiveness  Vs  Cost 
Kestler,  J.B.,  Mr—  LD56234A— Budget  Officer  Retention  in  the  Air 

Force  Reserve 
Maier,  J.L.,  Mr—  LD56235A— Retrievals:  An  Overlooked  System 

Development  Tool 
Marler,    K.E.,    Mr—  LD56236A— Implementation    of   the    Federal 

Manager's  Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1982  in  the  Air  Force 
McEwen,  J. A.,   LTC— LD56237A—  The  Air  Force  Cost  Analysis 

Program:  Can  It  Meet  the  Challenge? 
Monson,  O.M.,  Ms— LD56239A—  A  Little  Bit  of  Knowledge  about  the 

Air  Force  Special  Projects  Office 
Muldoon,  M.J.,  Ms— LD56240A— Cost  Analysis  and  Budget:   The 

Open  Loop 
Munoz,  R.,  Mr— LD56241  A— How  to  Improve  Obligation  Rates  in 

Central  Procurement  Appropriations 
Myran,  J. P.,  LTC— LD56242A— Improving  Management  Information 

Systems  at  Installation  Level 
Payne,    G.D.,    LTC— LD56245A— Fragmentation    of   Comptroller 

Responsibilities 
Peterson,  J.W.,  LTC— LD56246A—  Three-Level  Training  for  Civilian 

Accounting  Technicians 
Renno,  M.B.,  Ms— LD56247A—  The  Monkey  on  SARPMA  's  Back— 

The  Selling  of  Utilities 
Richardson,  J.F.,  Mr— LD56248A— Change  Policy  and  Reduce 

Overpayments  to  Personnel  Separating  from  the  Air  Force 
Taylor,  D.M.,  Capt— LD56256A— MAJCOM  Comptroller  Planning— 

Can  We  Improve? 
Vestal,    P.D.,    Ms— LD56257A— Career   Planning    for   Budget 

Analysts:  A  New  Approach 
Villemaire,  J. A.,  Mr— LD56258A— Automatic  Data  Processing  (ADP) 

Audit  Capability  in  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency— The  Challenge 

is  Now 
Wilder,    M.C.,    LTC— LD56260A— Internal  Control  Evaluations- 
Certification  Instruments  or  Management  Tools? 
Worthey,  C.H.,  Mr— LD56261A— The  Composite  Resource  Advisor 
Zinkevicius,  W.S.,  Mr— LD56263A— Drawdown  Authority— Section 

506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 


To  obtain  microfiche  copies  of  Idea  Papers  write  to: 

Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information  Exchange 

Attn:  DRXMC-D 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

AUTOVON:   687-4546  or  687-3570 

Include  the  Logistics  Document  Number  (LD)  in 
your  request. 


Alderman,  C.A.,  Jr,  Mr— LD56201  A— Industrial  Fund  Reporting  and 

Its  Trend 
Anderson,  J.C.,  Maj— LD56202A— Decentralized  Funds  Control- 
Background,  Problems  and  Approaches 
Baker,    R.J.,    Mr— LD56203A— Budgeting   and  Funding   for  Full 

Implementation  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-121  on  the  VIABLE 

Project 
Calnan,  W.H.,  III,  Mr— LD56208A— Internal  Controls,  Standards,  and 

Implementation 
Courtney,  T.M.,  Mr— LD56214A— Capital  Budget:  A  Necessity 
Flynn,    H.D.,    LTC— LD56221A— Reimbursable    Support— An 

Alternative 
Graham,  R.B.,  Mr— LD56223A— Management  of  Reimbursement 

Program  at  the  Installation  Level 
Gray,  G.E.,  Mr—  LD56224A— Resource  Control  within  USAREUR  after 

the  Implementation  of  Simultaneous  Obligation  Policy 
Hamlin,  C.J.,  Mr— LD56226A— Internal  Control  Systems 
Hammer,    L.G.,    Mr— LD56227A— An    Approach    to    Reducing 

Deobligations  After  the  Fiscal  Year  Ends 
Holman,  V.G.,  Mr—  LD56228A— Joint  Interservice  Resource  Study 

Group  (JIRSG),  The  Next  Approach 
Holmes,  R.D.,  Mr— LD56229A— New  Initiatives  of  Quality  Assurance 
Keene,  R.D.,  Mr— LD56232A— Internal  Control—  The  Comptroller's 

Nightmare 
Kenna,  M.J.,  Mr— LD56233A—  Year-End  Closing  is  an  Ongoing 

Installation  Function 
Miller,    G.D.,    LTC— LD56238A— International    Military    Funding 

Authority 
Norlin,  W.G.,  Mr—  LD56242A— Inherent  Weakness  in  Our  Decision- 
Making  Process 
Schwartz,  D.,  Col— LD56250A— Microcomputers  in  a  Comptroller's 

Office 
Showers,    W.H.,    Maj— LD56252A— Productivity    Improvement 

Program  Layering 
Stoneberg,   H.,  Mr— LD56254A—  A  Micro  Solution  for  a  Macro 

Problem 
Whisenant,  CM.,  Mr— LD56259A— Estimating  Base  Operations  Cost 

Using  Regression  Analysis 


U.S.  Navy/Marine  Corps  (12) 


Barasha,   L.M.,   Cdr—  LD56204A— OMB  Circular  A-123:  A  New 

Bandaid  for  an  Old  Wound? 
Carney,  C.H.,  Mr— LD56209A— Improved  ADP  Capability  for  the 

Military  Personnel,  Navy  Appropriation  Budget 
Connors,  R.W.,  Lt— LD56211  A— Workload  Measurement  at  Medical 

Treatment  Facilities 
Decherd,  S.E.,  Maj— LD56215A— Pecuniary  Responsibility  for  Marine 

Corps  Disbursing  Officers 
Floyd,  A.,  Ill,  Cdr—  LD56220A—  The  Navy  Line  Officer  and  Financial 

Management 
Greichen,  J.J.,  Mr— LD56225A— Management  of  an  MRTFB  Facility 

Under  a  NIF  Accounting  System 
Johnson,  B.A.,  Ms— LD56230A— How  to  Retain  an  Independent 

Budget/Execution  System  and  Still  be  Responsive  to  the  Sub 

Claimant 
Parris,    R.L.,    Mr—  LD56244A— Alternate   Methods   of  Overhead 

Application  at  Industrially  Funded  Activities 
Schaedel,    J.G.,    Cdr— LD56249A— Navy   Second   Destination 

Transportation  Funds  Management 
Shaw,  H.D.,  Mr— LD56251A— The  Accountability  of  Appropriated 

Fund  Support  Provided  to  MWR  Activities 
Sureau,  J. P.,  Maj— LD56255A— Reflections  on  the  Morale,  Welfare 

and  Recreation  System 
Wright,  J. A.,   Ms— LD56262A—  The  Impact  of  Implementing  an 

Internal  Control  Program  on  a  Navy  Field  Activity 


Defense  Logistics  Agency  (1) 

Stanners,  R.M.,  Mr—  LD56253A—  The  Establishment  of  Common    A 
Staffing  Standards  for  Support  Functions  in  DLA  Field  Activities   W 
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Mr  Berkshire 


Mr  Hinton 


Mr  Bertis  Berkshire  (GM-15)  is  Director,  Programs/Budget,  Space 
Division  (AFSC),  Los  Angeles  AFS,  CA. 

Mr  David  W.  Hinton  (GM-15)  is  Chief,  Security  Assistance  and 
Training  Cost  Division,  Directorate  of  Management  Analysis, 
DCS/Comptroller,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  DC. 


Col  Thomas  H.  McCauley  is  Director  of  Program  Control, 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (AFSC),  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH. 
(No  photo  available.) 

Mr  Gary  Raisio  is  Systems  Accountant,  Directorate  of  Plans  and 
Systems,  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Denver,  CO. 
(No  photo  available.) 


c:  ) 


Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Armstrong,  Roy,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/MO 
Black,  Roy,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/TC 
Briggs,  Barbara  J.,  GS-13;  AFAFC/AD 
Buck,  Neil  H.,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/CW 
Burkert,  Kirby  R.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Cox,  Brenda  H.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/CW 
Duval,  Michael  F.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Earley,  Edward  J.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Edwards,  Sally,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Faiks,  Walter  A.  Jr,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Gawkoski,  Linda  K.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Hornbaker,  Joseph  O.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Meingast,  Hans,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Musselman,  Donald,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/JA 
Paulhus,  Robert,  to  SMSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Ray,  Robert  N.,  to  SMSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Reid,  Christine  L,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Reinhart,  James,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Sargent,  Lynn,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/TC 
Schelling,  Clifford  E.,  to  SMSgt;  AFAFC/XS 
Stine,  John  A.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Waanders,  Marvin  J.,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/XS 
Weeks,  James  C,  to  CMSgt;  AFAFC/XS 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Allen,  Mary  O.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
Barnum,  James  R.,  to  GM-14;  SD/ACCE 
Bowman,  Marvis  P.,  to  GS-13;  ASD/ACCM 
Brown,      George      V.,       to      GM-13; 

HQ  AFSC/ACFM 
Chaunsey,    Katherine    A.,    to    GS-12, 

ASD/ACPM 
Clover,  Janice,  to  GS-12;  ESD/SCTX 
Daetwiler,  Loren  E.,  to  GM-13;  AD/ACF 
Davidson,  Mark  V.,  to  GS-13;  ASD/ACCR 
Dempsey,  Stephen  A.,  to  LTC;  ESD/ACBP 
Dowty,  Jimmy  D.,  to  GM-14;  SD/ACF 
Glaser,  Patricia,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACBF 
Hale,  John  O.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACBF 
Harper,  William  R.,  to  GS-13;  ASD/ACCM 
Hensen,  Pamela  J.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
Hudson,  Bruce  K.,  to  GS-13;  ASD/ACPM 
Huegel,  Paul  D.,  to  LTC;  ASD/ACB 
Jordan,  Larry  E.,  to  GM-13;  ASD/ACPM 
Kugel,  William  H.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 


Levesque,      Louis      E.,      to      CMSgt; 

HQ  AFSC/ACFP 
McCauley,  Marilyn,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
Morningstar,     Cathie    A.,     to    GS-12; 

ASD/ACPM 
Pintar,  Michael  A.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACF 
Schissler,  Stephen  G.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
Schroeder,  Charles  K.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
Seibel,  Michael  J.,  to  GS-13;  ASD/ACCC 
Stallworth,  Hugh  T.,  to  GS-12;  AD/ACCI 
Tuttle,  Christopher  C,  to  GS-13;  ASD/ACCC 
Vineyard,  Steven  L.,  to  Maj;  ASD/ACPM 
Vorhis,  Ronald  L,  to  GM-14;  ASD/ACCC 


Air  Force 
Commissary  Service 

Diaz,  Luis,  to  GS-12;  MacDill  AFB 
Stoffel,  William,  to  GS-12;  Norton  AFB 
Weeldreyer,  Betty,  to  GS-12;  Chanute  AFB 
Zamora,  Guadalupe  V.,  to  GS-12; 
HQ  AFCOMS/ACB 


U.S.  Air  Forces 
in  Europe 

Bailey,       Robert      W.,       to      CMSgt; 

HQ  USAFE/ACF 
Pfenninger,  Robert  H.,  to  CMSgt;  Aviano 

AB/ACF 
Seifert,     Lee     R.     Jr,     to     LTC;     RAF 

Bentwaters/AC 
Tannehill,    Glenn    C,    to    CMSgt;    RAF 

Lakenheath/ACF 
Wellens,  Kenneth  J.,  to  CMSgt;  RAF  Upper 

Heyford/AC 


Pacific  Air  Forces 

Bangs,  Geoffrey  E.,  to  LTC;  HQ  PACAF/ 

ACBO 
Taylor,  George  E.,  to  Maj;  HQ  PACAF/ACFF 
McGuire,  Cecil  G.  Jr,  to  CMSgt;  HQ  PACAF/ 

ACFA 


Air  Training  Command 

Bothwell,     Hugh     E.     Jr,     to    CMSgt; 

Lowry  AFB/ACF 
Richardson,  J.F.,  to  GM-13;  HQ  ATC/ACFF 
Shaw,  Elizabeth  I.,  to  GS-12;  Vance  AFB/ 

ACR 


Air  Force 
Logistics  Command 

Bryant,  Sidney  L,  to  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ACBP 
Campbell,    Marjorie    D.,    to   GS-12;    HQ 

AFLC/ACBOO 
Coate,  Phillip,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACMCR 
Combs,      R.      Carolyn,      to      GS-12; 

2750  ABW/ACB 
Cone,    Ruth,    to    GS-12;    SM-ALC/ACFQ 
Deck,  Thomas  E.,  to  GM-1 3;  HQAFLC/ACFC 
Gucwa,      Richard      G.,      to      GS-12; 

HQ  AFLC/ACFFP 
Ketcher,  Billy  J.,  to  GS-13;  OC-ALC/ACFC 
Kuechler,     Gregory     P.,     to     GS-12; 

2750  ABW/ACFSB 
Lopez,  Thomas,  to  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACFQ 
Mendez,      Gilbert      R.,      to      GS-12; 

SA-ALC/ACFSA 
Minder,     Adolph     (Bud),     to     GS-12; 

SM-ALC/ACB 
Moeller,      Delores      I.,      to      GM-13; 

2750  ABW/ACB 
O'Bar,  Judy  M„  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACBOO 
Obringer,     Thomas     M.,     to     GS-12; 

2750  ABW/ACFSM 
Peters,  Nancy  J.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACBIA 
Schofield,  Richard,  to  GM-1 3;  SM-ALC/ACFC 
Staker,  Robert,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACMCI 
Wilhelm,      Harold      L.,      to      GM-13; 

2750  ABW/ACFS 
Yamashiro,  George,  to  GS-13;  SM-ALC/ACB 
Zinkevicius,     Walter     S.,     to    GM-13; 
HQ  AFLC/ACFMS 


Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

Curtiss,  Edwin  L,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFCC/ACE 
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Military  Airlift  Command 

Bode,  Melanie,  to  GS-12;  HQ  MAC/ACIBE 
Clark,  David  L,  to  CMSgt;  63  MAW/ACM 
Davis,  Terry  L,  to  GS-12;  HQ  MAC/ACB 
DeLozier,  Earl,  to  GS-12;  1606  ABW/ACFM 
Granger,      James      F.,      to      CMSgt; 

HQ  MAC/ACMC 
Turner,  James  P.,  to  SMSgt;  435  TAW/ACB 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Frazier,  Joseph  V.,  to  LTC;  Projected  Gain 

to  SAC 
Roberts,     William     C,     III,     to     LTC; 

Carswell  AFB/AC 
Sargent,  Billie  E.,  to  LTC;  Ellsworth  AFB/AC 
Vanier,  John,  to  GS-12;  Loring  AFB/ACF 
Vick,  Gary  L,  to  CMSgt;  Wurtsmith  AFB/ACF 
White,  Joe  R.,  to  CMSgt;   HQ  SAC/ACF 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 

Dionne,  Peggy  A.,  to  Capt;  HQ  USAFA/ACB 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Altman,  Martin  J.,  to  GS-12;  Kunsan  AB 
Armstong,  Alisa  J.,  to  Capt;  Andersen  AB 


Barbino,  Michael  V.,  to  GM-14;  Andrews  AFB 
Bodner,  Deborah  G.  to  GS-12;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Boyan,  Timothy  J.,  to  GS-12;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Brand,  Anita  V.,  to  GS-12;  Vandenberg  AFB 
Cawthon,  Roger  F.,  to  GS-12;  Clark  AB 
Coyner,  Gray  K.,  to  GM-13;  Norton  AFB 
Donaldson,  Robert  E.,  to  GM-13;  Dover  AFB 
Farnsworth,      Lavon      T.,      to      Capt; 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Fine,  Robert  W.,  to  GS-12;  Little  Rock  AFB 
Fitzsimmons,       Michael,       to       Capt; 

RAF  Upper  Heyford 
Gaddy,  Phillip  K.,  to  GS-12;  MacDill  AFB 
Guy,  Mervin  L.,  to  GS-12;  Chanute  AFB 
Haecker,  George  C,  to  GS-12;  Kunsan  AB 
Hammer,  Benny  M.,  to  GS-12;  Tinker  AFB 
Higgenbotham,    Roscoe    L.,    to    GS-12; 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Hill,  Jim  R.,  to  GS-12;  Ramstein  AB 
Howard,  H.  Louise,  to  GS-12;  Rhein-Main  AB 
Keays,  Daniel  R.,  to  Capt;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Marko,  Karl  Jr,  to  GM-13;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 


McCann,      Norma      F.,      to      GM-13; 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Miceli,       Leonard      J.,      to      GM-13; 

Wright-Patterson  AFB/QL 
Moreno,  Richard,  to  Maj;  Norton  AFB 
Nafsinger,  Kreg  M.,  to  GS-12;  Osan  AB 
Quinn,  Colleen  A.,  to  GS-12;  Andrews  AFB 
Sauret,  Thomas  E.,  to  GM-14;  Norton  AFB 
Schlunz,  Vaughn  E.,  to  GM-14;  Andrews  AFB 
Schostag,  Jerry  E.,  to  GS-12;  McConnell  AFB 
Sondel,  Paul  M.,  to  GS-12;  Grissom  AFB 
Stickel,  Howard  A.,  to  Capt;  Hickam  AFB 
Storz,  Earlene  B.,  to  GS-12;  Robins  AFB 
Vossler,  Mark  M.,  to  GS-12;  Grissom  AFB 


HQ  USAF 

Amlin,  Ann  E.,  to  GS-13;  HQ  USAF/ACMS 
Botta,  Joseph  E.,  to  LTC;  HQ  USAF/ACBOI 
Brogdon,  Bill  D.,  to  LTC;  HQ  USAF/ACFA 
Katz,  Richard  A.,  to  LTC;  HQ  USAF/ACMP 
Palumbo,     Gerald    J.,     to     LTC;     HQ 

USAF/ACBIO 
Rote,  William  J.  Jr,  to  LTC;  HQ  USAF/ACMC 
Taylor,  Craig  P.,  to  LTC;  HQ  USAF/ACBMP 


$ 


RETIREMENTS 


Mr  Banks 


Col  Kane 


Mr  McDaniel 


Mr  William  R.  Banks  (GM-15)  was  Deputy  Director  Staff  Judge 
Advocate,  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Denver,  CO 
(37  years  of  service). 

Mr  Norris  L.  Bayless  (GM-15)  was  Director  of  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis,  DCS/Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (33  years  of  service). 
(No  photo  available.) 


Col  Donald  G.  Kane  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Comptroller  for 
Foreign  Military  Sales,  Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force, 
Washington,  DC  (27  years  of  service). 

Mr  Stanley  C.  McDaniel  (GM-15)  was  Comptroller,  Headquarters 
Air  Force  Commissary  Service,  Kelly  AFB,  TX  (28  years  of  service). 

Col  Jerry  L.  McKenzie  was  Director  of  Budget,  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  (AFSC),  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (24  years  of 
service)  (No  photo  available.) 


Strategic  Air  Command 

Babcock,  Richard  L,  CMSgt;  HQ  SAC/ACM 
Brown,  Marion  C,  GS-9;  Vandenberg  AFB/ 

ACM 
Christian,  Ella  M.,  GS-7;  K.I.  Sawyer  AFB/ 

ACF 
Heffern,  Roy  W.,  Capt;  Malmstrom  AFB/ACB 
Keefer,  Lelan  R.,  MSgt;  Little  Rock  AFB/ACR 
Majewski,  Lawrence,  MSgt;  G riff iss  AFB/ACF 
Seibert,  Frances  H.,  GS-6;  8  AF/AC 
Steele,  Paul  N.,  Capt;  Castle  AFB/ACF 
Urban,  John  E.,  TSgt;   Mather  AFB/ACR 


Military  Airlift  Command 

Bauer,  Johnny  K.,  MSgt;  60  MAW/ACF 
Bechtoldt,  Helen  M.,  GS-8;  HQ  MAC/ACE 
Bolick,  Edgar,  MSgt;  Det  1,  76  ALD 
Brosen,  Robert,  GM-13;  Det  1,  76  ALD 
Evans,  Patricia,  GS-12;  63  MAW/ACFA 
Flood,  Gladys,  GS-5;  1606  ABW/ACFMP 
Pacquin,  William,  MSgt;  Det  1,  76  ALD 
Sazama,  Evelyn  T.,  GS-9;  375  AAW/ACF 
Whitsett,  Gary  L,  SMSgt;  60  MAW/ACF 
Wiest,  William  K.,  GS-9;  HQ  MAC/ACFP 
Witmer,    Evelyn    B.,    GS-9;    76   ALD/ACB 


Air  Training  Command 

Boenig,  Roland  R.,  GM-13;  HQ  ATC/ACFF 
Chevalier,  Paul  R.  Jr,  Maj;  HQ  ATC/ACBS 
Cummins,  Lora  M.,  GM-13;  HQ  ATC/ACBO 
Dughi,  Joseph  J.,  GS-9;  HQ  ATC/ACMQC 
Long,  Alvin  L,  GS-9;  Williams  AFB/ACFMM 
Ramos,  Art.,  GM-13;  SARPMA/ACF 
Sanderson,  Joyce  F.,  GS-5;  Sheppard  AFB/ 
ACF  ^ 
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Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Bader,  Don  C,  GS-13;  ASD/ACCC 
Baldonado,  Reynaldo,  GS-5;  AFCMD/ACF 
Barnes,  Peter  S.,  Maj;  ASD/ACPM 
Bell,  Kenneth  B.,  LTC;  ASD/ACPM 
Carlson,  Mildred,  GS-8;  AFCMD/ACA 
Carufel,  Bernie;  GS-11;  ESMC/ACB 
Clark,  Jack,  GS-12;  ESMC/ACB 
Clowney,  Evelyn  C,  GS-6;  ASD/ACPM 
Coconis,  James,  GS-12;  ESD/TCJX 
Davis,  Elizabeth  P..,  GS-7;  ESMC/ACF 
Gore,  Ulysses  H.,  GS-11;  ESD/IMA 
Grasso,  Michael,  GS-5;  AFCMD/ACF 
Griffith,  Otis  A.,  GS-11;  AFCMD/ACB 
Grugel,  Ramon,  MSgt;  SD/ACFP 
Hart,  Barbara,  GS-12;  ESMC/ACB 
Haynes,  Howard  E.,  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
LaBar,  David  A.,  LTC;  SD/AC 
Lebrisher,  Daniel  L,  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
Leftwich,  Helen  E„  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM 
Lewe,  Desma  D.,  GS-6;  AD/AC 
Matlow,  Paul  S.  Jr,  MSgt;  ASD/ACF 
Meister,  Shirley  J.,  GS-12;  ADS/ACBS 
Nordli,  Robert  L.,  GS-13;  SD/ACCE 
Patchin,  Arnold  D.,  LTC;  ASD/ACPM 
Richardson,  Fred  L,  GM-13;  ESMC/ACM 
Schild,  Daniel,  GM-14;  ASD/ACCM 
Silverman,  Leon,  GM-14;  SD/ACF 
Sykes,  Bernard  L.  Jr.,  Capt;  HQ  AFSC/ACJ 
Verganmen,  Richard  L.,  Maj;  ASD/ACBF 
Waits,  Leah  H.,  GS-12;  ASD/ACBF 
Ward,  John,  GM-14;  SD/ACB, 
Warford,  Sara  Y.,  GS-7;  AFCMD/ACF 
Wilcox,  Leonard,  GS-13;  SD/ACCE 
Zdradzinski,  Stephen  F.,  Maj; 
HQ  AFSC/ACBI 

Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Abe,  June,  GS-11;  AFAFC/RP 
Anderson,  Evelyn,  GS-9;  AFAFC/RP 
Bishop,  Marie,  GS-7;  AFAFC/AJ 
Burtard,  Majorie,  GS-5;  AFAFC/TC 
Christy,  Robert  J.,  SMSgt;  AFAFC/XS 
Dean,  Dorris  M.,  GS-5;  AFAFC/XS 
Desmond,  Frank,  GS-12;  AFAFC/CP 
Dunlap,  Richard,  GS-11;  AFAFC/TC 
Ellerson,  Estone  (Kirk),  GM-13;  AFAFC/AJ 
Elwood,  Clara,  GS-6;  AFAFC/MP 
Falk,  Charles  D.,  GM-14;  AFAFC/AD 
Ferguson,  Richard  D.,  Capt;  AFAFC/AJ 
Floyd,  Marvene,  GS-7;  AFAFC/RP 
Foreman,  Rosetta,  GS-6;  AFAFC/MP 
Garrett,  Imogene,  GS-6;  AFAFC/MP 
Guinta,  Helen,  GS-11;  AFAFC/TC 
Hinkston,  June,  GS-9;  AFAFC/RP 
Hope,  Dorothy,  GS-7;  AFAFC/RP 
Hughes,  Lucile  G.,  GS-11;  AFAFC/AJ 
Jansen,  Betty,  GS-12;  AFAFC/MP 
Laboy-Negron,  Fidel,  TSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Magnuson,  George  R.,  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 


Air  Force 

Accounting    &    Finance    Center 

(Continued) 

Norris,  Hazel  P.,  GS-12;  AFAFC/XS 
Petersen,  Margaret  E.,  GS-6;  AFAFC/XS 
Reynolds,  Willa,  GS-5;  AFAFC/TC 
Ross,  Duane  L.,  SMSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Sims,  Vivian,  GS-7;  AFAFC/AJ 
Starkey,  Raymond,  GS-5;  AFAFC/MP 
Stoecklein,  Melvin  J.,  GM-14;  AFAFC/XS 
Tapia,  Thomas,  GS-11;  AFAFC/RP 
Tegler,  Paul,  GM-14;  AFAFC/CP 
Thompson,  Mary  L.,  GS-6;  AFAFC/XS 
Walker,    Gerald,    GM-13;    AFAFC/AJX 


Air  Force 
Logistics  Command 

Bath,  Earl,  GS-11;  OO-ALC/ACFG 
Carling,  Francis,  GS-11;  OO-ALC/ACFSC 
Eppstein,  Samuel,  GM-13;  SA-ALC/ACM 
Fike,  Paul  J.,  GS-12;  WR-ALC/AC 
Forrester,  Marvin  F.,  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ACBO 
Giles,  Thelma,  GS-9;  SM-ALC/ACFSC 
Gregory,  Chester,  GS-6;  SA-ALC/ACFMA 
Guimbarda,  Aurora,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFMA 
Hobbs,  Connie  J.,  GS-7;  WR-ALC/ACFSC 
Johnson,  Paul,  GS-13;  OO-ALC/ACFS 
McDonnell,       Bernard       D.,       GS-13; 

HQ  AFLC/ACMCE 
Miller,  Glenn  R.,  GS-12;  AGMC/ACB 
Mumford,  John,  GS-12;  OO-ALC/ACFT 
Oldham,  Beulah,  GS-5;  SM-ALC/ACFSB 
Parke,  Harvey  B.,  GS-12;  HQAFLC/ACBBM 
Porter,  Rheba,  GS-5;  SA-ALC/ACFSB 
Powers,  George  F„  GM-13;  2750  ABW/ACFS 
Redford,  Lorene,  GS-9;  OC-ALC/ACFG 
Rutherford,  Jake  C,  GS-9;  WR-ALC/ACFC 
Schwarz,  Max  H.,  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACBI 
Shackelford,  Scott,  GS-11;  MASDC/ACF 
Smith,  Ray,  GS-11;  OO-ALC/ACFMS 
Spangler,  Fillmore  K.,  GS-12;  SA-ALC/ACA 
Vazquez,  William,  GM-14;  SA-ALC/ACB 
Wilson,  Samuel  E.,  GS-9;  WR-ALC/ACFCM 
Worrell,    Mary,    GS-7;    OO-ALC/ACFSA 


Tactical  Air  Command 

Beard,  Donna,  GS-7;  832  AD/ACFPC 
Branch,  Mayme  N.,  GS-7;  23  TFW/AC 
Davis,  Bernadine  E.,  GS-9;  832  AD/ACFM 
Kitchens,  Claude  F.,  LTC;  HQ  831  AD/AC 
Reynolds,  Douglas  P.,  SMSgt;  HQ  12  AF/AC 
Sanders,     Donald     D.,     SMSgt;     HQ 

831  AD/ACD 
Scott,  Norman  F.  Jr,  MSgt;  HQ  831  AD/ACF 
Strothman,  Richard  T.,  MSgt;  833  AD/ACF 
Watson,  Anna  L.,  GS-5;  831  AD/ACF 
White,  Thelma  L,  GS-9;  832  AD/ACFQ 
Wood,    Mildred    M.,    GS-6;    833    AD/ACF 


U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 

Long,  Margaret  J.,  GS-1 1 ;  HQ  USAFA/ACF 

Electronic  Security  Command 

Egger,   Roger   D.,   GS-12;   HQ   ESC/ACF 
Goodpaster,       Gordon      D.,      GS-12; 
HQ  ESC/ACB 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

Gay,    Charles,    MSgt;    Misawa    AB/ACF 

Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

Harper,    William,    GS-12;    AFCC    (EIC), 

Scott  AFB 
Scherzi,  James  P.,  GS-11;  AFCC  (CCD), 

Scott  AFB 


Air  Force  Audit  Agency 


Armstrong,  Gordon  S.,   LTC;  Offutt  AFB 
Arrons,  Ronald  D.,  Maj; 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Smith,  Kenneth  R.,  Capt;  Homestead  AFB 


U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Anglin,  Rufus  C,  Capt;  Zaragoza  AB/AC 
Gatto,  Gennaro  C,  U-4;  Aviano  AB/ACF 
Kyritz,  Philip  E.,  SMSgt;  Hellenikon  AB/ACF 


National  Guard  Bureau 

Derryberry,  Norman  E.,  CMSgt;  NGB/ACB 


Air  Force 
Technical  Applications  Center 

Richardson,  Marvin  V.,  CMSgt;  AFTAC/ACF 


Space  Command 


Crabtree,        Johnny        L.,        SMSgt; 

HQ  SPACECOM/ACM 
Flewellen,        Wilbur        C,        GS-12; 

HQ  SPACECOM/ACB 
Sheerin,  John,  SMSgt;  HQ  SPACECOM/AC 
Skinner,  Irving  L.,  Capt; 

HQ  SPACECOM/ACM 
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*  A  Star  Promotion  for  Mark  J.  • 
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In  January  1984  Mark  J.  Worrick  was  selected  for  promotion 
to  Brigadier  General,  and  on  2 1  February  1984  a  pinning  ceremony 
was  held  in  Lt  General  Browning's  office  (HQ  USAF)  and  the 
Colonel  became  Brigadier  General  Mark  J.  Worrick.  General 
Worrick  is  the  Deputy  Director  of  Budget  Operations,  Office  of 
the  Comptroller,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  DC. 

Brig  Gen  Worrick  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  (Economics)  from  Arkansas  Tech  University 
in  1965  and  a  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degree  from  George  Washington  University  in  1969. 
In  addition,  he  completed  Squadron  Officers'  School 
in  1963.  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  in  1973, 
the  National  Security  Management  Program  from  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  1974,  and 
the  Air  War  College  Seminar  Program  in  1976. 

Brig   Gen    Worrick's    hometown    is    Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania,  and  upon  graduation  from  high  school 
in  1949  he  was  employed  at  the  Bellefonte  Trust 
Company  until  February  1951.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force 
and  was  assigned  duty  at  Erding  Air  Depot  (USAFE),  Germany, 
and  March  AFB  (SAC),  California,  from  1951  until  1956. 

He  was  commissioned  in  September  1956  after  graduating  from 
Officers'  Candidate  School  (OCS).  He  was  then  assigned  duty  as 
Disbursing  and  Accounting  Officer,  Wurtsmith  AFB  (ADC  and 


SAC),  Michigan,  from  1956—1961.  In  1961  he  became  Non- 
appropriated Funds  and  Recreation  Services  Officer  at  Andersen 
AB  (SAC),  Territory  of  Guam,  Marianas  Islands.  From  1963 
through  1966  he  was  Chief,  Accounting  and  Finance  Division,  at 
Little  Rock  AFB  (SAC),  Arkansas,  and  in  1966  he  returned  to 
Andersen  AB  as  Chief,  Financial  Services  Division.  Upon  successful 
completion  of  an  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
program  at  George  Washington  University  in  August 
1969,  he  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  USAF  as  a 
Budget  Staff  Officer  until  May  1974.  From  July  1974 
through  June  1975  he  served  as  Comptroller,  U-Tapao 
Royal  Thai  Navy  Air  Base,  Thailand,  during  the  height 
of  the  U.S.  phase -down  activities  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Mayaguez  rescue  incident  of  May  1975.  From 
July  1975  to  August  1977  he  was  Comptroller  of  Field 
Command,  Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  Kirtland  AFB, 
New  Mexico,  where  he  participated  in  the  Enewetak 
Atoll  radioactive  clean-up  project.  He  returned  to  the 
Pentagon  in  September  1977  as  Assistant  for  Budget  Plans  and 
Programs  and  Air  Staff  Board  member  on  the  Program  Review 
Committee.  Brig  Gen  Worrick  was  assigned  to  the  position  of 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller,  Air  Training  Command,  from 
July  1981  to  June  1983.  He  assumed  his  present  position  on  1  July 
1983. 


$ 


A  Little  About  Senior  Executive  Service 


The  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  is  a  gradeless  personnel 
system  for  the  government's  top  managers  where  pay  is  based  on 
personal  and  organizational  performance. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  which  was  implemented 
in  1979,  was  founded  on  the  principal  that  employees  should  be 
compensated  based  on  their  performance.  The  men  and  women  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  are  the  key  to  making  that  principal 
work. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  has  229  positions  worldwide 
designated  for  the  Senior  Executive  Service.  Within  the  Comptroller 
community  there  are  16  positions:  4  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Financial  Management),  1 1  in  the  Comptroller,  and  5  in  the  Auditor 
General.  Of  the  11  Comptroller  positions,  six  are  located  at 
Headquarters  USAF,  two  at  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  one  at 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  and  two  at  the  Air  Force  Accounting 
and  Finance  Center. 

SES  career  members,  like  all  federal  employees,  receive 
performance  appraisals.  These  performance  appraisals  are  submitted 
to  a  Performance  Review  Board  annually;  the  board  reviews  the 
appraisals  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  appropriate  appointing 
authority  as  to  whether  their  performance  warrants  recognition  in 
the  form  of  a  bonus. 

The  three  types  of  recognition  which  may  be  granted  to  career 
SES  members  for  their  performance  are: 

Bonuses:  A  bonus  of  $4,000,  $6,000,  or  $10,000  can  be  awarded 
to  an  eligible  career  SES  employee  based  on  justifiable  outstanding 


performance  for  a  period  of  one  year  (1  July— 30  June). 

Meritorious  Executive  Rank:  This  is  the  second  highest  award 
which  can  be  given  an  SES  career  member.  The  award  is  for 
sustained  superior  accomplishment  based  on  demonstrated  qualities 
of  strength,  leadership,  integrity,  industry,  and  personal  conduct 
of  a  level  that  has  established  and  maintained  a  high  degree  of  public 
confidence  and  trust.  This  level  of  performance  must  have  been 
sustained  for  a  minimum  of  three  years.  Each  year,  only  5%  of 
the  SES  may  receive  this  rank  with  a  stipend  of  $10,000.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  selects  the  recipients,  and  the  award 
is  presented  in  a  ceremony  at  the  State  Department  Auditorium  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Distinguished  Executive  Rank:  This  award  is  the  highest 
recognition  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  career  member  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service.  The  criteria  for  this  award  is  sustained 
extraordinary  accomplishment  based  on  the  same  outstanding 
performance  factors  as  the  Meritorious  Executive  Rank.  However, 
the  nominee  must  have  received  the  rank  of  Meritorious  Executive 
in  a  prior  year.  The  Distinguished  Executive  Rank  may  be  awarded 
to  no  more  than  1  %  of  the  SES  and  a  stipend  of  $20,000  is  granted 
as  long  as  it  does  not  bring  the  individual's  total  compensation  above 
the  statutory  maximum— the  pay  of  Cabinet  members.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  selects  and  personally  presents  the  award  to 
the  recipients  in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 

The  back  cover  announces  all  of  our  1983  SES  honorees.— *- 
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'    Distinguished  Executive  Rank 

Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Executive 
Rank.  The  President  of  the  United  States  personally  presented  Mr  Popple  with  the  award  at  a  White  House 
ceremony  on  19  December  1983.  Mr  Popple  is  in  a  very  select  group-he  is  the  only  Air  Force  SES  and 
one  of  38  SES  career  members  throughout  the  entire  U.  S.  Government  to  receive  the  Distinguished  Executive 
Award. 


Meritorious  Executive  Rank 

Mr  Jack  K.  Umphrey,  Deputy  Director  of  Budget,  Headquarters  USAF,  was  selected  by  the  President 
for  the  Meritorious  Executive  Rank.  Mr  Umphrey  is  one  of  six  Air  Force  SES's  (145  government-wide)  to 
receive  this  honor.  He  was  presented  the  award  in  a  ceremony  at  the  State  Department  on  13  February  1984. 


Bonuses 


The  following  Senior  Executive  Service  members  of  the  worldwide  Comptroller  community  received  bonuses  for  theii 
individual  outstanding  performances: 


Mr  Charles  C.  Adams 

Deputy  Comptroller 

ASD  (AFSC) 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH 


Mr  Alan  P.  Babbitt 

Asst  DCS/Comptroller 

HQ  AFSC 

Andrews  AFB,  MD 


Mr  LeRoy  T.  Baseman 

Assoc  Dir  of  C&MA 

HQ  USAF 

Washington,  DC 


Mr  Bernard  A.  Gardetto,  Jr 

Dir  of  Acquisition  Logistics  Sys 

AFAA 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH 


Mr  C.  Ronald  Hovell 

Asst  DCS/Comptroller 

HQ  AFLC 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH 


Mr  John  J.  Nethery 

Chief,  Budget  Management  Div 
HQ  USAF/ACB 
Washington,  DC 


Mr  John  C.  Scott 

Dep  Asst  Compt  for  Acctg  &  Fin 

AFAFC 

Denver,  CO 

■UU.S.  Government  Printing  Office:  1984—420-965-502 


Mr  Kenneth  E.  Seifert 

Director  of  Operations 

HQ  AFAA 

Norton  AFB,  CA 


Mr  Jerome  H.  Stolarow 

The  Auditor  General 

HQ  AFAA 

Norton  AFB,  CA 
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Reaching  Out  and  Touching  Others 
(Who  Says,  "It's  Not  My  Job?") 


by  Ms  Patsy  M.  Bird 


You  are  the  silent  force  which  keeps  the  Headquarters 
unning  and,  quite  frankly,  we  could  not  operate  without 
ou. 

Your  loyalty,  support  and  hard  work  are  very  much 
ppreciated. . . 

R.H.  Ellis 

General,  USAF 

Commander  in  Chief  (HQ  SAC) 


Your  contributions,  while  often  unheralded,  never  go 
unnoticed;  they  are  essential  to  the  smooth  and  effective 
operations  of  our  most  vital  mission.  Take  pride  in  knowing 
that  your  daily  efforts  and  hard  work  directly  contribute 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our  great  nation . . . 

B.L.  Davis 

General,  USAF 

Commander  in  Chief  (HQ  SAC) 


Can  we  talk  ADMINISTRATION? 

low  often  do  we  come  in  contact  with 
leople  that  say  "It's  not  my  job?"  or 
'Don't  volunteer  for  anything?"  And 
vhy  do  they  say  it?  Maybe  because  as 
in  admin  troop  (military  or  civilian) 
ve're  bored  with  routine,  uninteresting 
asks  of  typing,  filing,  logging  in/out 
>apers,  answering  telephone  calls 
always  for  somebody  else),  running 
irrands,  coordinating  papers,  and 
working  on  the  word  processor  in 
mother  centralized  room  somewhere 
town  the  hall.  Or,  is  it  because  we  see 
mrselves  as  the  last  resort  to  a  finished 
iroducf.  Or,  is  it  because  we  realize 
hat  if  we  DO  volunteer  this  time  we'll 
nherit  that  particular  job  ALL  THE 
TIME?  So  what  do  we  do?  We  defend 
ourselves  by  saying:  "It's  not  my 
lob!" 

Are  there  some  suggestions  or 
solutions  to  better  management  of  our 
resources?  Didn't  you  ever  wonder  that 
if  you  really  volunteered  for  something 
that  wasn't  your  job  you  might  learn 
something  or  become  interested  in 
something  else  rather  than  sit  around  all 
day— BORED.  Some  people  don't  have 
the  BOREDOM  to  worry  about— they 
don't  have  a  JOB!  Why  listen  to  the  old 
cliche,  "Don't  volunteer  for 
anything?"  How  else  are  we  going  to 
diversify  our  attitudes  and  jobs  if  we 
only  continue  doing  the  same  things  all 
the  time? 

Now  don't  say  this  clerk  doesn't 
know  what  she's  talking  about  because 


I've  been  the  extreme  classic  individual 
who  has  panicked  over  the  use  of  the 
WORD  PROCESSOR.  I  was  one  of 

those  people  who  was  apprehensive 
when  we  converted  from  the  manual 
Underwood  to  the  electric  Royal 
typewriter.  However,  through  breaking 
down  the  barrier  of  "fear  of  the 
unknown"  and  patience  by  the  younger 
staff  of  clerical  workers,  I've  come  to 
learn,  use,  and  somewhat  depend,  more 
on  the  word  processor  for  better,  faster 
and  more  comprehensive  letters, 
OERs/APRs,  forms,  routine  papers, 
studies,  Fact  Books,  slides,  columns  of 
numbers,  etc.— anything  that  takes  tons 
of  "redoing."  Wake  up  y'all  and  join 
the  computer  age— no  matter  what  we 
think  and  believe— it's  here  to  stay. 

Don't  think  I'm  earmarking  the 
admin  workforce  only.  In  fact,  I  know 
most  of  us  have  all  said  at  one  time  or 
another  "It's  not  my  job."  Therefore, 
I'm  referring  to  all  of  the  Comptroller 
personnel. 

With  all  the  new  computers  our 
Comptrollers  are  installing,  why  not 
learn  along  with  the  technical  staff?  We 
all  can  learn!  What  better  expertise  than 
a  young  officer  who  has  had  all  the 
hours  of  instruction  in  college  and  is 
willing  to  share  with  us  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  operate  the  machine.  And 
think  about  it— it's  free  education  on 
our  part.  (In  today's  times,  it's  hard  to 
come  by  anything  FREE!)  By  the  way, 
our  longevity  plays  an  important  part  in 
this  sharing  process  too— that  particular 


young  officer  may  learn  a  few  things 
from  us  too. 

The  above  quotes  by  General  Ellis 
and  General  Davis  were  sent  to 
all  secretaries  in  Headquarters 
Strategic  Air  Command  in  1980  and 
1982,  respectively.  We  in  administra- 
tion are  more  than  just  ADMIN 
people— we  are  COMPTROLLER 
STAFF  PERSONNEL 

I  was  once  told  by  someone  who  has 
had  a  great  impact  on  my  work 
habits:  There  are  only  eight  hours  in 
our  workday,  why  does  it  matter  what 
we  do  in  those  eight  hours  ?  JUST  GET 
THE  MOST  OUT  OF  IT.  So,  by 
reaching  out  and  touching  others,  we 
may  all  learn  something. 


Mrs  Patsy  M.  Bird  is  the  secretary 
(GS-6)  to  the  Director  of  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  at  HQ  SAC, 
Off  utt  AFB,  NE.  Pat  received  her  high 
school  diploma  from  the  Kamehameha 
School  for  Girl's  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
She  has  one  year  of  college  to  apply 
toward  a  degree  in  Business 
Administration.  However,  she  has 
completed  numerous  admin/clerical, 
MGT  I  &  H  level  courses  in  the  Air 
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The  Growth  and  Development  of  USAF  Comptrollership 


by  Lt  Col  Joseph  A.  Campione— Chief,  Financial  Management  Div  (HQ  TAC/ACB) 

PART  II— The  Financial  Management  System 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

In  the  last  issue,  History:  The  Growth  and 
Development  of  USAF  Comptrollership— Part  I,  we 

discussed  the  role  of  comptrollership  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  and  in  commerce  before  the  birth  of  an 
independent  Air  Force,  as  well  as  looking  at  the  first 
five  years  of  comptroller  activities  under  the  newly 
established  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  this  issue  we  shift  to  the  process  of 
comptrollership.  Since  accounting  systems  provide  the 
information  base  which  is  the  heart  of  comptrollership, 
the  major  accounting  systems  which  have  been  used 
by  the  Air  Force  are  discussed.  The  Financial 
Management  System  is  explored  in  enough  detail  to 
reveal  the  rationale  and  problems  which  accompanied 
its  introduction. 


The  Financial  Management  System: 

The  Air  Force's  first  responsibility  accounting  system  was 
launched  in  1954.  It  was  the  heart  of  a  system  originally 
known  as  the  Financial  Control  Plan  (FCP).  The  FCP  was 
seen  as  a  major  step  toward  establishing  a  management 
control  and  feedback  system  in  the  Air  Force.  It  was  such 
a  major  initiative  that  it  was  the  sole  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  1954  Worldwide  Comptroller  Conference.  As  the 
keystone  of  comptrollership  for  years  it  warrants  more  than 
a  passing  review. 

The  Directorate  of  Accounting  began  working  toward  an 
integrated  accounting  system  in  1951.  The  early  system  was 
fiduciary  in  nature.  It  merely  accounted  for  cash  and 
obligational  authority  entrusted  to  the  Air  Force.  There  were 
a  few  cost  reporting  systems  but  they  operated  independently 
of  the  fiduciary  accounting  system.  Comptrollers  who  tried 
to  instill  cost  consciousness  were  likely  to  face  attitudes  as, 
/  don 't  pay  any  attention  to  the  cost  report  but  I  do  pay 
attention  to  the  information  my  budget  officer  gives  me  about 
how  much  money  I  have  to  spend  on  a  particular  project  that 
is  the  important  thing  to  me.  An  Appropriation  and  Expense 
Accounting  System  was  implemented  in  July  1952.  That 
system  had  a  major  flaw  however— there  was  no  accounting 
for  supplies  and  equipment  inventories.  It  was  not  possible 
to  determine  which  appropriations,  by  type  or  year,  were 
used  to  pay  for  the  supplies  consumed  in  any  given  year. 
For  that  reason  it  was  estimated  that  only  15%  of  Air  Force 


expenses  were  traceable  to  appropriations.  A  monetar 
inventory  accounting  system  was  developed  by  1954.  The 
was  the  key  which  cleared  the  way  for  development  of  a  full 
integrated  accounting  system. 

Development  and  Test 

The  Air  Force  put  together  a  team  of  educators,  prival 
sector  accountants  and  in-house  accountants  to  design  an 
test  the  new  accounting  system.  Robert  N.  Anthony  and  Ros 
Walker  of  Harvard  University  represented  academia;  Joh 
McEarhren  of  Touche,  Nevin,  Bailey  and  Smart,  and  Joh 
Inglis  and  Herman  Bevis  of  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Compan 
provided  commercial  expertise.  These  "outsiders"  worke 
with  twenty  personnel  of  the  Accounting  Directorate  to  mal 
the  new  system  operational. 

The  development  group  was  divided  into  three  tean 
working  at  different  bases.  Tests  began  at  Langley  AFI 
Virginia,  Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio,  and  McChord  AFI 
Washington,  in  January  1954.  The  teams  tested  variatior 
of  one  basic  accounting  system.  They  were  guided  h 
common  principles.  Some  of  the  most  important  principle 
were: 

•  The  new  system  had  to  be  an  integrated  double 
entry  accounting  system. 

•  AH  resources  available  to  a  base  had  to  be 
included. 

•  The  system  had  to  cover  all  operating  areas 
based  on  management  needs. 

•  Inventory  transactions  were  recorded  at 
standard  prices. 

•  The  system  was  applicable  to  peacetime  and 
wartime  activities  in  the  U.S. 

All  goals  were  not  met  but  great  strides  were  made.  Thn 
key  elements  were  integral  parts  of  the  new  system.  Th< 
were: 

•  A  general  ledger  controlling  the  assets,  liabilities, 
expenses,  revenues  and  net  investment  at  base 
level. 

•  A  functional  breakout  of  expenses  by  base 
organizations. 

•  Subsidiary  cost  accounting  systems  for  field 
maintenance,  air  installations,  hospital  and  food 
service. 
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Tests  were  so  successful  that  a  new  accounting  system  was 
implemented  worldwide  on  1  July  1954.  Development  teams 
stayed  at  the  three  test  bases  continuing  to  fine  tune  the  system 
and  expanded  the  test  beyond  data  collection  to  using  it  as 
a  management  tool. 

Accounting  was  only  one  piece  of  the  FCP.  Once  a 
satisfactory  data  collection  system  was  built,  efforts  were 
expanded  to  put  the  data  to  use  in  other  areas  of 
comptrollership.  Budgeteers  began  working  on  an  operating 
budget  concept  while  management  analysts  began  devising 
financial  statements  useful  to  managers  and  commanders. 
This  stage  of  the  program  was  sensitive  and  resurrected  some 
old  fears  on  the  part  of  operational  commanders— was  the 
Comptroller  trying  to  "control"  the  Air  Force? 

Comptrollers,  of  course,  believed  they  were  not  trying  to 
control  the  Air  Force.  They  were,  instead,  providing  new 
tools  wing  and  major  command  commanders  could  use  in 
controlling  the  Air  Force  using  limited  resources.  General 
C.B.  Stone  characterized  the  effort  this  way: 

Now,  the  way  I  look  at  the  Financial  Control  Plan 
in  view  of  having  served  in  almost  every  level  of  Air 
Force  operations;  in  squadrons  as  a  flight  officer;  and 
as  an  engineering  officer;  as  supply  officer;  as  a 
commander;  and  going  up  through  the  ladder  in 
command  of  Air  Force;  is  something  like  this:  At  the 
squadron  level,  we  are  going  to  have  an  operating 
budget  and  the  squadron  is  supposed  to  make  a  plan 
and  be  measured  against  that  plan  in  terms  of  costs 
consumed,  and  if  you  go  to  the  squadron  commander 
today  and  say,  Well,  we  are  going  to  do  that  review; 
he  is  going  to  say,  Well,  so  what?  I  am  not  really 
interested.  But  the  Squadron  C.  O.  will  be  interested 
if  he  knows  that  the  wing  commander  has  three 
squadrons,  let's  say,  and  is  going  to  find  that  one 
squadron  can  do  the  job  with  less  resources,  with  less 
costs,  than  the  next  one  and,  therefore,  the  fellow  that 
does  the  job  in  his  group  at  less  cost  is  going  to  get 
some  praise  or  some  recognition  from  the  wing 
commander,  and  if  we  measure  him  in  terms  of  his 
performance  with  other  wing  commanders  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  so  on  up  the  line.  Now,  that  is  one 
significant  phase  of  the  Financial  Control  Plan. 

Results  at  the  test  bases  showed  that  the  evolution  of  an 
operating  budget  system  would  have  to  be  slow.  Operating 
personnel  did  not  rush  to  embrace  the  new  system.  Even 
General  Nathan  F.  Twining,  USAF  Chief  of  Staff, 
expressed  his  concern.  In  a  1954  speech  to  Comptrollers 
which  was  generally  filled  with  praise  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  warn: 


Give  the  commander  all  the  facts  you  can  get  your 
hands  on,  but  don 't  try  to  run  his  outfit  for  him.  That 
is  the  thing  you  have  to  watch.  That 's  a  caution.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  think  we  can  set  this 
Comptroller  up  so  that  he  goes  down  straight  through 
and  runs  the  money  and  takes  care  of  the  Air  Force. 
That  can 't  be  done.  You  've  got  to  have  a  commander 
and  he  is  separate  from  this  money  bag.  Always  keep 
that  in  mind.  You  have  got  to  have  financial  control. 
It 's  wonderful.  We  can 't  live  without  it.  But  don 't  think 
for  one  minute  that  the  Comptroller  can  command  or 
run  the  show. 

Financial  Control  Plan 

Renamed 

Financial  Management  System 

The  name  of  the  new  system  was  changed  from  Financial 
Control  Plan  to  Financial  Management  System  (FMS)  shortly 
after  the  speech  was  made. 

The  name  change  was  not  a  panacea.  In  1956  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  (General  M.J.  Asensio)  said: 

On  the  matter  of  FMS  and  the  misunderstanding  that 
derives  at  first  acquaintance  at  the  operating 
level. . .  We  had,  initially,  a  name  of  financial  control 
plan,  which  we  deemed  too  unfortunate  to  apply  since 
it  had  the  term  'control'  in  it. .  .a  great  many  of  our 
ills  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we  jumped  from 
that  to  Financial  Management  System... 
(which) . . .  implies  a  separate  system.  Since  most 
people  in  the  operating  area  are  not  directly  involved 
in  a  great  deal  of  the  financial  processes  of  the  Air 
Force . .  .the  name  financial '  scares  them. 

There  also  is  the  implication  that  management  lies 
in  financial  matters,  and  some  people  think  that  putting 
them  together  makes  it  look  as  though  that  we  were 
the  only  management. 

He  went  on  to  suggest  that  although  the  term  Financial 
Management  System  was  too  well  established  to  change, 
comptrollers  should  speak  of  it,  and  sell  it,  as  a  "Financial 
Service  to  Command." 

The  FMS  test  at  the  three  bases  officially  ended  on  30  June 
1956.  The  principal  success  was  the  development  of  an 
integrated  accounting  system  which  was  implemented 
worldwide.  Tests  identified  problems,  such  as  those 
associated  with  acceptance  outside  the  Comptroller  area  and 
others  of  a  technical  accounting  nature.  The  end  of  the  test 
did  not  signal  the  end  of  FMS.  Instead,  it  discontinued  the 
use  of  the  three  bases  as  laboratories.  — ► 
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Routine  systems  development  work  continued  at  HQ 
USAF.  The  concept  of  operating  budgets  was  not  quickly 
adopted.  The  USAF  Budget  Directorate  sponsored  a  concept 
test  at  the  Air  Proving  Ground  Command  for  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1958.  Discussions  about  it  quickly  disappeared 
from  historical  sources.  Management  analysts  developed 
models  of  base  level  financial  statements  for  use  by 
commanders  and  managers.  This  topic,  too,  quickly 
disappeared  from  sources.  The  statements  were  apparently 
used  at  a  few  bases  but  never  gained  widespread  use  as  a 
significant  management  tool.  The  FMS's  main  contribution 
was  the  entrenchment  of  an  integrated  accounting  system 
upon  which  comptrollers  could  build. 

The  Birth  of  Budgeting  by  Committee 

The  Financial  Management  System  gave  budgeteers  the 
data  base  needed  to  refine  budget  preparation  and  execution 
procedures  which  would  become  the  foundation  for  the 
current  operating  budget/resource  management  system.  A 
description  of  the  budget  system  at  Air  Staff  level  in  the  FMS 
era  and  an  outline  of  its  evolution  to  today's  Planning, 
Programming,  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  follows.  Budget 
formulation  and  execution  at  the  wing/base  level  is  similarly 
traced. 

Budgets  are  financial  plans  designed  to  meet  goals,  so  the 
budget  process  must  start  with  a  list  of  objectives.  Air  Force 
objectives  originated  in  the  broad  policies  devised  by  the 
National  Security  Council  and  approved  by  the  President. 
The  President's  policies  were  then  reviewed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  who  issued  strategic  and  logistical  plans 
after  considering  the  services'  force  requirements,  materiel 
needs  and  personnel  programs.  The  services  then  developed 
detailed  plans  based  on  the  broad  tasks  outlined  in  JCS 
guidance.  These  plans  were  the  objectives  which  the  budgets 
were  designed  to  meet. 

The  plans  became  the  basis  for  programming  action  under 
the  direction  of  the  Assistant  for  Programming, 
DCS/Operations.  Programming  is  the  determination  and 
application  of  resources  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  plans. 
The  amount  of  manpower,  supplies  and  facilities  to  meet  the 
goals  were  determined.  Programs  became  the  basis  for 
budget  estimates. 

The  Comptroller,  through  the  Budget  Directorate,  became 
direcdy  involved  in  the  process  when  the  "call  for  estimates" 
was  issued.  This  generally  occurred  in  January  of  the  year 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  question;  i.e. ,  calls 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  1  July  1956  went  out  in  January 
1955.  The  budget  calls  went  to  operating  agencies,  major 
commands  and  other  elements  of  the  Air  Staff.  The  call  listed 
any  special  instructions  for  the  budget  year  and  outlined  the 
program  documents  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  estimate 
process.  The  agencies  receiving  the  call  then  had  to  prepare 
estimates  and/or  issue  a  call  to  subordinate  units  for  more 


information.  The  rest  of  the  process  differed  slightly 
depending  on  the  appropriation  in  question.  The  rest  of  this 
discussion  describes  the  process  used  for  Operations  and 
Maintenance  funding. 

Major  commands  usually  added  their  own  instructions  and 
sent  calls  to  bases  in  late  March  or  early  April.  The  call  was 
sent  to  base  budget  officers  who,  in  turn,  sent  requests  to 
base  operating  activities.  The  operating  activities  prepared 
estimates  and  sent  them  to  the  budget  office  for  consolidation 
and  revision.  The  estimates  prepared  by  the  operating  units 
were  often  of  dubious  value.  One  must  keep  in  mind  that 
FMS  was  relatively  new  and  the  importance  of  financial 
management  has  still  not  been  univerally  accepted  outside 
the  Comptroller  community.  Furthermore,  useful  financial 
statements  were  still  limited,  so  applicable  historical  data  was 
scarce.  The  budget  officer's  judgement  was  liberally  applied 
to  the  estimate  which  then  went  to  the  Budget  Advisory 
Committee  (BAC)  for  review. 

A  reference  to  financial  committees  may  be  found  as  early 
as  1954.  Palm  Beach  AFB,  Florida,  established  a  Financial 
Review  Board  in  October  of  that  year.  The  name  was  quickly 
changed  to  the  Financial  Management  Committee. 
Membership  included  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Director  of 
Materiel,  Director  of  Operations,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Comptroller,  Installations  Engineer,  Contracting  Officer, 
Supply  Officer,  Commercial  Transportation  Officer, 
Communications  Officer  and  Hospital  Commander.  The 
committee  met  monthly  and  made  recommendations  to  the 
installation  commander  on  budget  estimates,  financial  plans 
and  the  distribution  of  funds.  It  reviewed  local  purchase 
programs,  financial  reports  and  administrative  policies  on 
issues  such  as  temporary  duty  travel  and  overtime.  The 
committee's  meeting  minutes  were  subject  to  approval  by 
the  wing  commander  after  which  recommendations  became 
policy.  The  committee  worked  so  well  at  Palm  Beach  that 
HQ  MATS  (Military  Airlift  Transport  Service)  made  the 
system  mandatory  throughout  the  command  in  June  1955. 
The  system  was  then  adopted  throughout  the  Air  Force  under 
a  slightly  different  name,  the  Budget  Advisory  Committee. 
(Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1950's  various  names  were 
given  to  the  committees,  such  as  Budget  Advisory  Board  and 
Budget  Working  Group.  The  term  BAC  will  be  used  for  the 
remainder  of  this  discussion  for  simplicity.) 

The  BAC's  established  under  Air  Force  directives  were 
streamlined  to  typically  include  only  the  Wing  Executive 
Officer  as  chairman,  as  well  as  the  Air  Inspector, 
Communications  Officer,  Base  Supply  Officer,  Installation 
Engineer,  the  Air  Base  Group  Commander,  Maintenance  and 
Supply  Group  Commander,  Comptroller  and  Budget  Officer. 
The  BAC  reviewed  the  budget  estimates  prepared  by  the 
operating  activities,  made  any  required  changes  and  sent  it 
to  the  commander  for  signature  and  release  to  the  major 
command  where  budget  activity  paralleled  base  procedures. 
They  had  BAC's  also  and  went  through  a  similar  preparation, 
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consolidation  and  review  process  before  forwarding  to  HQ 
USAF. 

Formulation  Stage 

Budget  preparation  and  review  at  the  Air  Staff  was  much 
more  regimented  than  the  process  at  lower  levels.  A  panel 
review  system  was  implemented  in  1955.  Known  as  the 
Program  Panel  System  for  Budget  Review,  its  objectives 
were: 

•  To  cross  check  estimates  submitted  by  the 
commands  to  insure  all  applicable  Air  Force 
program  changes  were  reflected. 

•  To  present  thoroughly  cross-checked  requirements 
and  to  recommend  specific  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  BAC,  including  modification  of  command 
submission  as  required. 

•  To  correct  estimates  to  reflect  funding  changes 
generated  by  the  BAC. 

•  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  presentations  to  the 
BAC,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense- 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (OSD— BOB)  reviews  and 
the  congressional  committees. 

Each  panel  chairman  represented  the  directorate  most 
concerned  with  the  program  under  review.  The  chairman  was 
the  presenting  officer  before  the  BAC  and  higher  level 
committees  needing  budget  information.  About  six  weeks 
was  allowed  for  this  phase  of  the  process. 

The  BAC  was  the  next  level  of  evaluation.  It  reviewed  the 
consolidated  estimates  to  insure  overall  policy,  program  and 
fund  limitations  had  been  met.  When  the  BAC  was  satisfied 
with  the  estimates,  they  were  sent  to  the  Air  Force  Council, 
a  last  high  level  review  before  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  approval  ended 
the  Formulation  Stage  of  the  budget  cycle  approximately 
eleven  months  after  JCS  planning  began. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  oversimplify  the  Formulation 
Stage  for  discussion  purposes.  It  was  not  an  orderly  step- 
by-step  process.  In  reality  the  process  was  dynamic  with 
many  actions  taken  simultaneously  and  steps  retraced.  For 
example,  in  order  to  meet  tight  deadlines  budget  officers 
normally  sent  information  requests  out  to  operating  units  long 
before  the  formal  budget  calls  were  received  from  major 
commands.  The  Air  Staff  panels,  BAC  and  Air  Force 
Council  met  more  than  once  on  each  budget.  Issues  were 
highlighted,  restaffed  and  reevaluated.  The  process  described 
was  merely  a  framework  for  controlling  the  mass  of 
paperwork,  talk  and  thought  which  ultimately  produced  an 
Air  Force  budget  estimate. 

Review  and  Enactment  Stage 

The  second  phase  of  the  budget  cycle,  known  as  the  Review 
and  Enactment  Stage,  started  approximately  one  year  before 


the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  Air  Force  budget,  along 
with  the  budgets  of  the  other  services,  was  next  reviewed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  There,  a  series 
of  meetings  and  evaluations  raised  questions  about  the 
services'  estimates  and  in  some  cases  caused  the  Air  Force 
to  slip  back  into  the  Formulation  Stage  to  work  with  OSD 
proposed  funding  changes.  The  combined  defense  budget  was 
then  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  where  another  series 
of  reviews  took  place.  Again  the  budgets  were  returned  to 
the  Air  Force  through  OSD  for  change.  The  BOB  review 
was  designed  to  insure  the  defense  budget  meshed  with  the 
overall  federal  budget  and  the  President's  program.  Finally, 
in  the  January  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  under  consideration,  the  budget  was  presented  to 
Congress. 

Congressional  review  was  supposed  to  be  completed  before 
the  new  fiscal  year  began  on  1  July.  The  legislative  process 
consisted  of  a  series  of  hearings  by  committees  and  sub- 
committees in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  which 
examined  the  proposed  budget  while  making  changes  along 
the  way.  The  process  was  naturally  political  and  subject  to 
influences  which  were  not  always  clearly  defense  related. 
Appropriations  bills  were  not  always  passed  before  the  start 
of  the  new  year  so  Continuing  Resolution  Authorities  (CRAs) 
were  often  used.  They  provided  funds  on  a  limited  basis  until 
a  new  appropriation  could  be  passed.  The  Review  and 
Enactment  Stage  of  the  budget  cycle  ended  when  the 
President  signed  a  new  appropriations  act. 

Execution  Stage 

The  final  phase  of  the  budget  cycle  was  known  as  the 
Execution  Stage.  That  was  the  year,  or  less  if  CRA  was  used, 
the  funds  were  spent.  Technically  the  Execution  Stage  could 
not  start  until  there  was  a  budget  to  execute.  Practically, 
however,  the  phase  started  at  least  six  months  before  the  new 
fiscal  year  began  when  HQ  USAF  asked  the  field  for  annual 
financial  plans. 

The  annual  financial  plan  was  the  basic  tool  of  budget 
execution.  Bases  and  other  operating  units  began  preparing 
budget  estimates  approximately  12—15  months  before  the 
start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  They  were  prepared  with 
relatively  little  information  about  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  available  and  spent  in  the  intervening  fiscal  year. 
In  effect,  they  were  wish  lists  without  fiscal  constraints.  The 
annual  financial  plans  were  prepared  with  slightly  better 
information,  such  as  knowledge  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  immediately  prior  to  the  one  under 
consideration  and  more  current  spending  data.  HQ  USAF 
helped  improve  the  process  in  1958  when  bogeys,  or  funding 
targets,  were  first  given  to  commands  to  constrain  their 
annual  financial  plans.  The  bogeys  were  developed  based  on 
a  "best  guess"  of  the  amount  which  Congress  would 
appropriate.  The  annual  financial  plan  was  a  detailed  revision 
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of  the  budget  estimate  prepared  a  year  or  more  earlier. 

The  process  for  developing  and  submitting  annual  financial 
plans  within  the  Air  Force  was  nearly  identical  to  that  used 
for  developing  budget  estimates.  The  key  difference  was  the 
existence  of  constraints  to  bring  wishes  closer  to  reality.  As 
a  result,  the  intensity  of  scrutiny  at  each  level  grew.  The 
quarterly  phasing  of  spending  was  also  prepared  during  this 
process.  Detailed  review  of  the  annual  financial  plan  ended 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Only  the  quarterly 
phasing  schedule  went  as  far  as  the  BOB  for  review  and 
approval.  The  process  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  quarters  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  annual  financial  plan 
and  its  revisions  were  the  blueprints  for  budget  execution. 

The  nature  of  the  budget  cycle  kept  comptrollers,  planners 
and  programmers  concurrently  working  on  three  separate 
budgets.  They  were  putting  together  a  budget  estimate  for 
submission  to  OSD,  BOB  and  Congress  (the  Formulation 
Stage);  responding  to  OSD,  BOB  and  congressional  questions 
about  the  last  budget  estimate  submitted  (the  Review  and 
Enactment  Stage)  and;  using  annual  financial  plans  to 
determine  the  best  way  to  spend  funds  already  appropriated 
(the  Execution  Stage).  A  few  years  later  an  improved 
management  system  clouded  the  financial  crystal  ball  by 
expanding  the  budget  submission  to  include  financial  plans 
for  five  year  periods. 

Reunification  of  Accounting  and  Finance 

The  Financial  Management  System  was  the  catalyst  which 
began  the  process  and  eventually  led  to  the  reunification  of 
the  Accounting  and  Finance  function.  Finance  officers  had 
been  keeping  fiduciary  accounting  records.  Accounting 
offices  maintained  a  greater  number  of  records  reflecting  the 
entire  spectrum  of  financial  activity  including  the 
disbursements  and  collections  made  by  finance  officers. 
Duplication  was  inevitable.  A  joint  accounting-finance 
committee  was  formed  in  August  1954  to  study  the  problem. 
An  early  committee  report  stated  duplication  could  be 
reduced  without  a  reorganization.  It  became  obvious, 
however,  the  merger  of  accounting  and  finance  was  logical 
and  necessary. 

The  first  merger  occurred  at  the  Air  Staff  on  26  July  1956. 
Field  implementation  was  spread  out  over  several  years. 
There  was  apparently  little  reluctance  to  merge  since  many 
commands  and  bases  merged  faster  than  the  Air  Staff  could 
put  out  guidance.  The  field  was  officially  told  of  the  intent 
to  integrate  Accounting  and  Finance  in  August  1956.  Few 
specifics  and  no  deadlines  were  given.  By  January  1957  the 
Air  Force  Comptroller  had  to  send  a  letter  to  major 
commands  holding  them  back  because  regulations  and 
policies  had  not  been  issued.  Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  1957 
most  major  commands  directed  subordinate  accounting 
offices  and  finance  offices  to  be  at  least  physically 
consolidated. 


The  publication  of  new  manuals  was  one  of  the  tasks 
associated  with  the  integration  of  Accounting  and  Finance. 
A  new  team  of  forty  accountants  was  formed  from  the  Air 
Staff,  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Air  Defense 
Command,  Continental  Air  Command,  Research  and 
Development  Command  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  The 
team  spent  six  months  drafting  a  set  of  manuals  which  were 
popularly  known  as  the  Century  Series.  The  nickname  arose 
because  the  manuals  were  numbered  in  the  177 — 1XX  series 
and  it  distinguished  the  new  "Accounting  and  Finance" 
manuals  from  the  prior  series  for  each  of  the  two  separate 
activities.  Two  workshop  style  conferences  were  held  which 
enabled  other  major  commands  and  field  units  to  participate 
in  the  project.  The  manuals  were  distributed  in  time  for 
worldwide  implementation  of  the  accounting  and  finance 
concepts  by  1  July  1960. 

The  benefits  of  merger  included: 

•  The  elimination  of  duplicate  files  such  as 
vouchers  and  payables. 

•  Reduced  administrative  overhead. 

•  Faster  reporting  because  of  reduced  delay  in 
transferring  documents  from  finance  to 
accounting. 

•  Manpower  reductions  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  similar  duties. 

The  concept  and  function  of  Accounting  and  Finance 
Offices  (AFOs)  have  not  radically  changed  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  There  have  been  many  procedural  changes,  mostly 
driven  by  technological  or  statutory  changes,  but  the  basic 
concept  of  an  efficient  integration  of  accounting  and 
disbursing  functions  still  exists. 
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This  is  an  editorial  page.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  the  author  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  official  viewpoint  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force. 


by  Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 

Chief,  Plans  Group 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Washington,  DC 


Editor's  Note:  This  page  replaces  the   "Comptroller 
Profile ' ' — not  only  in  format  but  content. 


A  part  of  my  job  as  chief  of  the  Plans 
Group  at  HQ  USAF  is  to  visit  the  many 
commands,  attend  conferences,  executive 
sessions  and  other  professional  activities.  As 
I  travel  I  hear  over  and  over:  The 
Comptroller  function  is  becoming 
fragmented  or  The  Comptroller  function  is 
losing  out  on  its  responsibilities  to  other 
activities.  These  statements  are  being  made 
because  other  functional  areas  are  preparing 
budgets,  passing  financial  information  up 
and  down  their  functional  organization  chain 
of  command,  and  are  intimately  involved  in 
the  execution  of  their  programs  and  budgets. 
Commanders  are  looking  to  the  other 
functional  managers  for  their  financial 
resource  requirements  and  the  status  of  their 
programs  and  budgets  as  they  are  being 
executed.  Now  I  ask  you,  Is  this  not  what 
we  have  been  encouraging,  in  fact 
facilitating,  over  the  last  15  years?  I  believe 
the  answer  is  "yes." 

I  say  "yes'  because  of  two  events  that  took 
place  many  years  ago  which  led  us  in  this 
direction,  as  well  as  to  the  perception  that 
comptrollership  is  losing  ground.  The  first 
event  was  the  implementation  of  the 
Resource  Management  System  (RMS) 
under  the  guidance  of  Robert  McNamara 
and  Robert  Anthony.  The  other  was  the 
Comptroller  did  little  to  adjust  to  the  new 
environment  created  by  the  Resource 
Management  System. 

A  little  history  may  be  appropriate.  In 
1967  (17  years  ago)  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  and  Dr  Robert  Anthony 
(Comptroller  of  OSD)  instituted  RMS  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  meant  the 
Comptroller  had  to  train  the  "operators"  to 
manage  their  resources,  including  financial 
resources.  We  put  financial  management 
into  the  hands  of  all  managers,  financial 
working  groups  and  management  boards. 
Financial  management  was  no  longer  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Comptroller.  We 
became  the  advisor— the  assistor.  Our 
situation  today  is  the  result  of  the 
Comptroller  family  doing  an  outstanding  job 
by  providing  training  and  implementing 


RMS.  I  believe  we  have  implemented  most 
of  the  RMS  concept  to  the  point  where  we 
have  now  trained  the  managers  so  well  they 
do  not  need  or  want  our  advice  as  much  as 
they  used  to;  consequently,  we  perceive 
ourselves  as  losing  in  influence.  RMS,  as 
envisioned  in  1967,  was  implemented  well 
and  is  still  with  us  today.  When  you  look 
at  what  RMS  calls  for,  you  can  see  why  we 
are  where  we  are  today.  Under  RMS  we 
have  insisted  that  manager's  program  and 
budget  for  their  financial  resources,  justify 
them  and  manage  them  in  execution.  We  no 
longer  make  decisions  for  the  allocation  of 
resources  because  we  have  established  the 
Financial  Working  Group  and  Financial 
Management  Board  to  do  it  for  us.  We  now 
just  make  recommendations. 

We  did  a  very  good  job  of  getting  the 
"managers"  up-to-speed  on  financial 
resource  management  but  we  did  nothing  to 
place  ourselves  firmly  in  this  new 
environment.  We  needed  to  develop  new 
management  tools  that  would  help  us  do  our 
jobs.  One  piece  of  the  RMS  concept  was 
implemented  just  briefly,  which  would  have 
helped  us.  but  then  it  was  dropped— that  was 
the  Cost  Center  Performance  Measurement 
System  (CCPMS)  of  RMS.  The  CCPMS 
was  to  provide  management  tools  for  use  by 
Resource  Managers  and  Comptrollers  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
obtained  in  the  application  of  resources  to 
output  of  a  work  center.  The  Comptrollers 
were  to  use  these  tools  to  advise  and  assist 
the  managers.  The  system  failed  because  we 
could  not  arrive  at  enough  meaningful 
measures  of  output.  We  failed  to  implement 
a  substitute  program  to  achieve  the  desired 
results. 

Rather  than  find  a  replacement  for 
CCPMS  to  ensure  economies  and 
efficiencies,  we  want  to  fight  back  to  get  the 
"power"  we  had  when  we  controlled  all 
financial  resources.  In  my  opinion,  this 
energy  is  being  misdirected.  We  should 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  obtaining  the 
results  the  CCPMS  was  to  provide,  and  that 
is  to  advise  and  assist  in  assuring  economic 


and  efficient  use  of  financial  resources.  We 
ought  to  expend  our  energies  by  making  sure 
funds  are  properly  used  and  playing  the  role 
of  the  "honest  broker"  in  carrying  out  the 
trust  people  of  this  nation  have  placed  in  us 
in  handling  their  money.  Because  we  failed 
to  take  the  lead  in  doing  this  since  RMS 
came  into  being,  we  have  had  mandatory 
programs  placed  on  us.  The  programs  of 
Economies  and  Efficiencies,  Fraud,  Waste 
and  Abuse,  A- 123  Internal  Controls  and 
productivity  enhancing  programs  have  put 
us  to  work  doing  the  job  we  should  have 
been  doing  all  along.  We  should  not  look 
at  these  programs  as  add-ons  to  what  we 
think  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing.  We  ought 
to  meld  them  together  into  one  effort,  and 
make  it  our  charter,  with  the  results  used 
to  satisfy  the  mandated  programs. 

If  we  exert  our  energies  in  this  direction 
we  will  then  be  able  to  be  the  advisor  or 
assistor  we  were  meant  to  be  under  the 
RMS.  We  can  exert  a  lot  of  influence  and 
hold  a  very  prominent  position  on  every 
staff,  if  we  play  this  role  right.  How  do  you 
do  this?  You  need  to  first  make  sure  your 
people  are  trained— make  them  analysts. 
Secondly,  make  sure  the  commander  and  his 
staff  know  of  the  services  you  can  provide. 
Third,  you  need  a  couple  of  quick  successes, 
so  delve  into  a  couple  of  areas  where  you 
feel  help  is  needed.  Let  the  staff  know  the 
results  and  you  will  be  well  on  your  way  to 
playing  an  important  role  as  Comptroller. 

The  amount  of  influence  we  carry  depends 
on  how  well  each  of  us  performs  this  role. 
It  depends  on  each  individual  Comptroller 
to  establish  his  place  on  the  staff.  His  role 
cannot  be  dictated  by  higher  authority .  The 
Comptroller  must  sell  comptrollership, 
himself,  and  the  services  he  can  provide.  Be 
one  of  the  leaders— move  out  into  the  world 
of  economies,  efficiencies,  "honest  broker" 
and  earn  the  public's  trust  in  managing  their 
money.  You  will  get  out  of  it  what  you  put 
into  it:  satisfaction  for  a  job  well  done,  status 
in  the  organization,  and  influence  with  your 
supervisors  and  peers.  I  say  Charge— the 
opportunity  exists  now  to  do  great  things.   ^9 
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Under  initial  direction  from  Colonel  Donald  Kane,  the  past 
Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (ACM),  and 
continued  by  Colonel  Pflumm,  there  has  been  a  welcome 
adjustment  in  thinking  about  the  ACM  role  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  thrust  started  by  Colonel  Kane  was  to  involve  wing-level 
offices  in  wartime  and  day-to-day  missions  of  operational 
wings. 

As  a  wing-level  branch  chief  on  my  third  assignment,  I 
applaud  the  action  as  bringing  a  long  overdue  sense  of 
regeneration  and  real  defense  purpose  to  the  career  field.  This 
step,  if  intently  nutured  at  higher  headquarters  and  wing 
offices  alike,  could  relieve  ACM  of  it's  "paper  shuffle" 
existence  and  replace  it  with  a  role  contributing  to  the  Air 
Force's  ultimate  responsibility  to  deter  aggression  or,  if  that 
fails,  to  "fly,  fight  and  win." 

Many  who  read  this  may  not  share  the  conviction  that 
69XX  (Cost  &  Management  Analysis)  has  a  mission/wartime 
role  of  any  substance.  In  defense  of  that  assertion,  this  article 
outlines  six  mission-oriented  projects  completed  in  an  ACM 
office  over  the  past  two  years.  If  you  have  been  a  skeptic 
of  the  concept  that  a  Comptroller  discipline  could  have  a  real 
life  wartime  or  mission  responsibility  other  than  mobility 
processing  or  security  police  augmentation,  please  understand 
what  follows  is  a  compilation  of  actual  accomplishments. 
With  time,  and  unshackled  from  some  of  today's  less 
dynamic  ACM  odd  jobs,  the  list  will  grow.  With  concerted 
and  dedicated  efforts  by  major  commands  (MAJCOMs)  and 
the  Air  Staff  directed  toward  mission  orientation,  the  ACM 
office  five  to  ten  years  from  now  could  evolve  to  fill  a  void 
in  readiness  and  deterrence  which  currently  goes  unattended. 

Audit  of  a  BUS 

The  first  project  was  an  audit  of  the  1605th  Military  Airlift 
Support  Wing  Basic  Unit  Supplement  (BUS)  at  Lajes  Field 
in  the  Azores.  The  BUS  is  a  comprehensive  wing-level 
accumulation  of  total  contingency /wartime  taskings  from  all 
the  military  services.  Essentially,  it's  a  wing's  "planning 
bible"  with  respect  to  responsibility  during  conflict.  In  this 
case  ACM  involvement  was  not  directed.  .  .we  volunteered 
when  we  learned  the  Operational  Plans  office  was  short  of 
personnel. 

Over  the  next  five  months  one  person,  and  sometimes  two, 
worked  to  research  volumes  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command, 
Tactical  Air  Command,  Strategic  Air  Command,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  planning  documents  to  isolate  Lajes  taskings 
and  determine  if  they  had  been  included  in  the  current  BUS. 
Once  accomplished,  that  effort  created  a  master  resource 
document  used  to  determine  if  the  base  could  reasonably  meet 


all  outlined  taskings.  We  developed  spread  sheets  to  track 
aircraft  flow,  determine  if  we  would  exceed  our  maximum 
on  ground  (MOG)  capability  at  any  time,  have  sufficient  fuel 
for  aircraft  using  the  base,  enough  billets,  sufficient 
foodstuffs,  gas  masks.  .  .and  the  list  went  on.  This  lattei 
effort  involved  reading  each  Unit  Supportability  Estimate 
(USE)  from  individual  wing  activities  to  understand  whai 
squadron  commanders  and  agency  chiefs  determined  was 
supportable.  (USEs  are  to  squadrons  and  divisions  whai 
BUSs  are  to  wings.  They  address  capability  to  complete  tota 
taskings  for  each  subordinate  unit  in  the  wing.)  An  analytica 
audit  of  requirements  followed  to  see  if  the  individua 
agencies  could  do  what  they  had  affirmed. 

Several  times  we  found  discrepancies,  particularly  whei 
it  came  to  dual  taskings.  In  a  nutshell,  from  the  analysis  w< 
felt  confident  about  the  ability  to  support  most  single  plan; 
but  discovered  the  wing  hadn't  always  determined  the  ability 
to  support  an  operation  which  activated  several  plan; 
simultaneously.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts  the  question  of  dua 
taskings  of  personnel,  ramp  space,  equipment,  facilities  am 
other  things  arising  from  the  concurrent  activation  of  severa 
plans,  came  to  the  forefront  and  became  critical  in  refinin] 
limiting  factors  in  the  event  of  war.  Our  research  am 
presence  was  responsible  for  purifying  information  sent  up 
channel;  information,  at  least  theoretically,  to  be  used  b; 
MAJCOMs  and  higher  in  determining  the  optimal  way  I 
employ  forces  during  war  or  a  contingency. 

ACM  involvement  was  important,  if  for  no  other  reason 
because  no  one  in  the  scheme  of  wing-level  war  plannin 
has  the  responsibility  to  audit  the  USEs  submitted  by  win 
agencies  nor  to  audit  their  own  efforts  to  determine  if  a  wing' 
BUS  includes  all  taskings  from  all  possible  plans  affectin 
the  base.  That  need  goes  essentially  unmet  and  at  the  sam 
time  dovetails  very  well  with  the  analytical  expertise  an 
experience  we  are  chartered  to  provide  to  a  wing. 


Spare  Parts  Shortages  on  C-130s 


As  the  audit  closed  out  I  was  assigned  to  Rhein-Main  AE 
Germany,  where  the  office  received  tasking  from  the  Deput 
Commander  for  Resource  Management  (RM)  to  assess  an 
quantify  the  effect  spare  parts  shortages  had  on  C-13 
cannibalization  and  readiness.  For  over  three  months  w 
analyzed  maintenance  data  files  determining  which  parts  wei 
most  often  cannibalized  and  the  effects  which  the  adde 
workload  and  disassembly/reassembly  of  complicate< 
fragile,  electronic  and  hydraulic  equipment  on  the  airfram( 
had  on  departure  reliability.  The  wing  commander  considere 
the  report  important  enough  to  have  us  brief  the  results  t 
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the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Military  Airlift  Command 
(CINCMAC)  and  much  of  the  senior  MAC  staff  during  a 
five-hour  visit  on  base.  We  later  delivered  the  briefing  to 
senior  officials  from  the  Warner-Robins  Air  Logistics  Center, 
who  took  copies  back  for  their  use. 

The  point  in  highlighting  this  study  is  to  indicate  that  only 
at  wing  level  do  the  cannibalizations,  mission  delays,  and 
similar  problems  have  the  most  open  expression.  Yet 
generally  no  one  on  base,  save  an  ACM  branch,  is  trained 
nor  manned  to  tackle  such  topics  over  the  several  months 
they  require  to  do  in-depth  research.  Essentially,  if  an  ACM 
branch  isn't  tasked  to  look  at  these  kinds  of  subjects,  then 
long  duty  days,  undermanning,  lack  of  expertise  and  the  sheer 
man-hour  investment  necessary  for  a  valid  product  will 
dictate  that  no  one  will  quantify,  at  user  level,  the  effects 
upon  U.S.  deterrent  credibility  and  war-fighting  ability  such 
problems  create.  Most  every  operational  wing  has  some 
problem  similar  to  this  one  which  ACM  should  be  able  to 
quantify  and  translate. 

Runway  Resurfacing 

The  wing  commander  tasked  project  number  three  in 
January  1983.  Scheduled  runway  resurfacing  at  Ramstein  AB 
called  for  a  three-month  suspension  of  operations  there,  and 
that  meant  a  transfer  of  nearly  all  of  MAC's  Ramstein  Aerial 
Port  operation  to  Rhein-Main.  The  job  was  to  quantify  the 
expected  workload  increase  to  operations,  maintenance,  and 
the  aerial  port.  Also  involved  was  an  analysis  of  added  ramp 
congestion  caused  by  the  loss  of  five  strategic  parking  spots 
due  to  fuel  hydrant  construction.  The  research  calculated  the 
expected  increase  in  personnel  requirements,  sorties,  cargo, 
passengers,  off/on-loads  and  other  aspects  of  the  direct  airlift 
mission.  In  February  we  briefed  the  322nd  Airlift  Division 
Commander.  He  directed  we  travel  with  him  to  brief  the  21st 
Air  Force  Commander  and  staff,  and  later  MAC's  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  staff.  We  had 
briefed  the  MAC  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
earlier.  The  briefings,  along  with  hard  copies  of  the  analysis, 
provided  an  analytical  assessment  useful  as  a  planning  tool 
for  the  MAJCOM  and  wing  alike,  to  prepare  for  a  major 
three-month  shift  of  theater  airlift  operations  and  a  heavy 
traffic  surge  at  Rhein-Main. 

As  construction  began  our  office  tracked  weekly  workload 
increases  and  reported  the  data  to  the  Airlift  Division, 
numbered  Air  Force,  and  HQ  MAC.  Finally,  when  it  was 
all  over,  we  wrote  the  final  report  and  an  after-action 
"lessons  learned"  document.  That  product,  with  inputs  from 
the  wing  station  operations,  fuels,  services,  security  police, 
operations,  maintenance  and  the  aerial  port,  was  sent  to  the 
21st  Air  Force  Commander  and  the  MAC  Chief  of  Staff. 
It  portrayed  final  total  workload  increases  and  outlined  which 
actions  worked  well,  which  failed,  and  other  problems 
encountered  along  with  remedial  recommendations.  No  other 
office  was  in  as  good  a  position  as  ACM  to  consolidate 
separate  inputs  into  a  base-wide  assessment  pertinent  to  a 
major  surge  on  the  flightline.  The  separate  units  could  talk 
to   their   MAJCOM    counterparts   but   most   Air   Force 


specialties  often  engage  in  primarily  parochial  dialog 
(maintenance  talking  only  to  maintenance,  operations  only 
to  operations,  and  so  on)  which  doesn't  address  the  bigger 
picture.  Using  ACM  as  the  project  office  for  the  consolidated 
wing  report  precluded  an  occurrence  of  that  phenomenon. 

Shortage  of  Hangar  Bays 

Before  the  closure,  work  on  the  fourth  project  began.  This 
tasking  from  the  command  section  arose  of  necessity  from 
the  information  we  provided  in  the  Ramstein  study.  The  data 
indicated  a  shortage  of  hangar  bays  arising  from  the  increased 
aircraft  flow.  In  fact,  we  were  already  short  by  Air  Force 
standards.  A  possibility  arose  to  obtain  a  service  contract 
to  use  a  large  privately  owned  hangar  located  very  near  our 
flighdine.  Our  task  was  two  fold:  First,  perform  an  economic 
analysis  of  our  options  with  respect  to  a  long-term  (20-year) 
lease  of  that  building  and  another  in  the  same  area,  building 
similar  facilities  ourselves,  or  continuing  with  our  currently 
planned  long-term  military  construction  program  (MCP), 
which  includes  shop  and  office  requirements  the  leased 
buildings  could  satisfy,  but  provides  far  less  hangaring 
capability.  Second,  we  were  to  develop  a  policy  statement, 
point  paper  and  briefing  to  itemize  the  needs  we  saw  the  two 
buildings  would  have  to  be  capable  of  meeting. 

We  spent  months  in  conjunction  with  Maintenance, 
Budget,  Civil  Engineering,  Contracting,  and  Logistics  Plans 
in  accumulating  and  refining  data  for  the  economic  analysis, 
and  an  equal  or  greater  time  in  determining  benefits  and 
detriments  of  leasing  the  buildings.  When  the  economic 
analysis  indicated  leasing  was  the  most  cost-effective  avenue 
to  pursue  we  completed  our  work  on  the  briefing  and  went 
to  MAC  and  the  Air  Staff  to  gain  their  blessing  of  the 
proposal. 

The  briefing  addressed  the  quality  of  the  facilities, 
requirements  for  added  office,  shop  and  hangar  space,  and 
the  potential  increase  to  MAC's  airlift  ability  and  U.S. 
European  Command's  readiness  posture.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
(CINCMAC  being  off  station)  and  the  senior  staff  received 
the  briefing  at  MAC.  With  their  approval  we  went  on  to  the 
Air  Staff  to  present  the  MAC  proposal  and  convince  the 
Directorate  of  Engineering  &  Services  at  HQ  USAF  that  the 
project  warranted  a  request  for  a  Title  X  waiver  from 
Congress.  After  consultation  with  the  Directorate  of 
Engineering  and  Services  and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
General  Counsel's  office  we  received  a  tentative  okay, 
provided  USAFE  (our  real  estate  agent)  would  ask  some 
pertinent  questions  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Since  that  time  the  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered. 
We  expect  the  decision  from  the  Congress  after  the  election 
recess. 

I  include  this  particular  project  because  of  it's  nature,  the 
level  at  which  approval  was  sought  (with  ACM  personnel 
as  the  emissaries),  and  the  critical  mission  value.  The  current 
wing  commander  termed  the  project:  The  most  important 
event  on  Rhein-Main  in  twenty  years.  Others  have  called  it 
the  most  important  Rhein-Main  undertaking  since  the  Berlin 
Airlift.  In  addition  to  the  people  mentioned  above,  our  office 
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also  briefed  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Financial 
Management)  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Military 
Airlift  Command  on  the  facilities  and  provided  a  written  ten- 
page  package  to  Senator  John  Warner,  at  his  request. 


Wing  10-Year  Planning  Document 

The  fifth  project  is  currently  underway  with  a  projected 
completion  date  of  this  summer.  The  tasking  is  to  direct  the 
development  of  a  ten-year  planning  document  for  the  wing. 
In  the  charter  is  an  analysis  of  theater  tactical  and  strategic 
airlift,  air  defense,  terrorist  threat,  the  increased  use  of  high- 
tech  in  the  Air  Force  and  several  other  areas,  all  in  the  1994 
timeframe.  Members  of  the  office  have  already  been  TDY 
to  MAC's  directorates  of  Plans  &  Programs,  Operational 
Plans,  and  Air  Transportation;  the  Air  University  Classified 
Document  Repository;  and  HQ  USAF's  Directorate  of 
Operational  Plans.  Further  trips  are  planned  to  SHAPE, 
EUCOM,  USAFE,  CINCUSNAVEUR,  and  32AADCOM 
(the  Army's  Air  Defense  headquarters  in  Darmstadt). 

The  final  document  will  identify  requirements  needed  to 
be  ready  to  meet  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  theater 
commander's  taskings  for  the  wing's  tactical  airlift  in  the 
next  decade.  Also  included  will  be  a  time-phasing  plan  for 
construction,  training  and  other  necessary  actions  to  have 
the  capability  in  place. 

That  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  should  be  the  office 
of  primary  responsibility  (OPR)  for  such  a  tasking  is 
monumental  in  nature.  But  then  it  fits  well  with  the  charge 
given  the  career  field.  It  meets  a  mission  and  wartime  need 
and  allows  ACM  to  contribute  directly  to  the  credibility  of 
national  defense.  It's  also  significantly  more  productive  to 
overall  deterrence  and  readiness  than  the  results  of  many  of 
ACM's  current  "activity  traps." 


Uses  for  Minicomputers 

The  final  area  to  address  has  been  on-going  for  a  period 
of  almost  two  years.  It's  the  uses  found  for  our 
minicomputer— in  Rhein-Main's  case  an  HP-85.  We've 
found  several  opportunities  to  speed  up  mission  actions  or 
streamline  procedures  required  to  mobilize  forces.  We've 
designed  a  mobility  processing  program,  fashioned  after  one 
originally  designed  by  the  ACM  office  at  McChord  AFB. 
The  program  does  in  ten  minutes  what  takes  Logistic  Plans 
up  to  two  hours  to  complete.  It  speeds  up  actions  required 
before  the  mobility  concept  briefing,  one  of  the  critical 
milestones  in  the  network  from  the  decision  to  mobilize 
through  the  launching  of  aircraft.  To  meet  other  needs  we've 
written  a  program  which  "load  plans"  a  C-130  and  another 
with  probable  command  post  applications  for  visual  tracking 
of  ramp  saturation  during  contingencies  or  war.  The  point 
being  that  the  possible  mission  applications  of  a  "mini"  are 


bounded  almost  only  by  the  vision  of  it's  users.  Possession 
of  a  "mini"  opens  a  ready-made  door  into  direct  mission 
applications  to  those  understanding  its  capabilities. 

Summary 

In  reviewing  these  six  completed  assignments,  I'm  positive 
that  ACM  has  a  mission  role.  I'm  also  positive  that  diehard 
adamancy,  originating  at  the  Air  Staff  and  MAJCOMs, 
directing  ACM  to  mission  programs  could,  with  time,  create 
a  career  field  of  personnel  at  all  operational  wings  which 
could  consistently  provide  these  kinds  of  deterrence  and 
readiness  productive  services  to  wing  commanders.  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  should  provide  a  wing  commander  the 
same  kind  of  products  and  services  in  the  management  of 
readiness  and  defense  of  the  country  as  a  Wall  Street 
consulting  firm  provides  to  general  managers  of  plants  owned 
by  Fortune  500  companies  seeking  to  optimize  their 
productivity. 

There  exists  in  today's  Air  Force,  an  analytical  void  in 
areas  ripe  with  productivity  enhancing  possibilities  for 
mission  accomplishment.  Our  analytical  ability,  when 
properly  trained,  is  prime  to  fill  that  void. 

I  don't  oppose  cost  analysis  and  the  other  "business  world" 
activities  entrusted  to  us,  I  simply  believe  our  efforts  are 
better  spent  in  the  mission  area.  We  could  be  more  productive 
there  and  the  nation  would  see  a  more  efficient  return  on 
it's  investment  in  us,  if  we  concentrated  on  building  an  ACM 
personnel  base  able  to  operate  in  the  operational/ 
mission/wartime  arena  at  each  operational  base  Air  Force- 
wide. 

In  an  era  when  we're  annually  outspent  an  average  of  aboul 
$30  billion  by  the  Soviets,  the  executive  branch  has  a  need 
for  more  secure  and  productive  ways  to  "provide  for  the 
national  defense."  I  submit  ACM  can  materially  contribute 
to  that  process  and  should  begin  now  by  preparing  and 
training  its  personnel  to  fill  more  of  that  billet  in  the  future. 
If  the  trained  personnel  are  there,  the  workload  will  be  also. 


Capt  Foster  is  Chief,  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis  Branch,  435 
Tactical  Airlift  Wing,  Rhein-Main 
AB,  Germany.  He  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  management  from  the 
University  of  Utah.  His  professional 
military  education  includes  being  a 
Distinguished  Graduate  of  SOS. 
Prior  to  his  present  assignment, 
Capt  Foster  was  Chief,  Cost  and  Management  Analysis, 
1605  ABG,  Lajes  AB,  Azores  and  a  Cost  and  Management 
Analysis  Officer,  3902  ABW,  Offutt  AFB,  NE.  He  entered 
military  service  in  October  1978. 
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Air  Force 
Budget  Directors '  Workshop 

by  Maj  John  F.  Fairbanks 


The  1984  Air  Force  Budget  Directors '  Workshop  was 
held  25—27  April  1984  at  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland, 
to  discuss  common  problems  and  exchange  ideas.  In 
attendance  were  Major  General  Truman  Spangrud,  Air 
Force  Director  of  Budget;  Mr  Jack  K.  Umphrey,  Air 
Force  Deputy  Director  of  Budget;  Deputy  Director 
(Operations)/Division  Chiefs  of  the  Directorate  of 
Budget;  Budget  Directors  from  all  Major  Commands; 
and  for  the  first  time,  Budget  Directors  from  Separate 
Operating  Agencies  and  Direct  Reporting  Units. 

This  gathering  was  the  second  annual .  .  .  and  third 
ever.  .  .Budget  Directors'  Workshop.  Each  participant 
was  encouraged  to  submit  agenda  topics,  brief  them, 
and  lead  the  workshop  discusssion  period.  Twenty-one 
topics  were  addressed  in  the  two  and  one-half  days 
under  the  following  categories: 

•  1983  Action  Items 

•  Automation 

*  Budget  Process 

•  Financial  Plans 

*  Budget  Manpower/Training/Personnel 

*  Funding  Policy 

Over  one-half  of  the  agenda  topics  were  briefed  by  the 
MAJCOM/SOA/DRU  participants  with  only  two  topics 
suggested  by  the  Air  Staff. 

Each  agenda  item  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  a  1984 
Action  Items  List  was  developed.  Participants  were 
mailed  a  copy  of  the  list  in  late  May.  The  workshop 
was  addressed  by  Lt  General  George  M.  Browning,  Jr. 
(Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force)  and  Mr  Dwight  E.  Dyer 
(Staff  Director,  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee). 

The  Budget  Directorate  is  looking  forward  to  another 
successful  workshop  next  year. 


Okay  Jack,  I've  opened  the  Workshop — Now  what! 


Lt  Gen  Browning  makes  a  point  during  his  luncheon  speech. 


Maj  Gen  Spangrud  presents  plaque  to  guest  speaker,  Mr  Dwight  E.  Dyer, 
Staff  Director  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 


& 
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Planning  and  Execution  of  an  IG  Inspection 


by  Lt  Col  James  T.  Wade 
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From  time  to  time  we  must  sit  back  and  reflect  on  where 
we  have  been  and  what  we  have  accomplished.  However, 
we  can't  rely  on  our  past  accomplishments.  And  maybe  now 
is  the  time  to  reflect  on  those  things  that  need  improving. 
Within  most  commands  the  Inspector  General  (IG)  schedule 
is  fairly  predictable,  i.e.,  every  18  months  or  so.  Planning 
for  the  arrival  of  an  IG  team  is  very  important.  "Excellent' ' 
and  "Outstanding"  inspections  don't  just  happen,  they  are 
planned,  and  the  time  to  plan  them  is  not  the  week  before 
the  team  hits  your  base.  Most  potential  discrepancies  cannot 
be  corrected  in  a  one-  or  two- week  period.  Naturally,  as  your 
particular  inspection  time  grows  near  you  can  and  should 
put  the  cosmetic  touches  on  your  office,  but  the  real  problems 
must  be  found  and  corrected  well  in  advance  of  the  actual 
inspection.  Remember,  the  philosophy  of  the  team  is  that 
you  are  satisfactory  going  in.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
them  for  below  a  "Satisfactory"  rating.  For  an  "Excellent" 
or  "Outstanding"  rating  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  you. 
You  have  to  put  the  bells  and  whistles  on  your  programs  and 
enthusiastically  sell  them  to  the  team. 

Now  just  how  do  you  go  about  impressing  the  team?  We 
recommend  you  break  it  down  into  six  phases. 

Phase  I 

First,  a  good  solid  self-inspection  program,  Quality 
Assurance  Program  and  Management  Indicator  Program 
should  tell  you  where  your  problem  areas  lie.  Identify  your 
weak  areas  and  concentrate  on  strengthening  them.  More 
training  may  be  the  key  or  in  some  cases  internal  movement 
of  personnel.  As  the  Comptroller  you  must  be  personally 
involved.  Don't  be  afraid  to  spot-check  your  operation.  And 
don't  be  too  trusting;  it  never  hurts  to  say,  "Show  Me." 
Once  you  are  satisfied  your  program  is  technically  sufficient 
and  solid,  it  is  time  to  move  into  Phase  II. 

Phase  II 

Put  the  pizzazz  into  your  operation.  Be  innovative  and 
imaginative.  Develop  your  own  program  with  bells  and 
whistles.  Don't  be  too  conservative  in  this  area.  Each 
command  has  its  own  uniques,  so  tailor  your  program  to  fit 
the  need.  For  example,  in  Air  Training  Command  the  largest 
portion  of  customers  are  new  to  the  Air  Force.  Therefore, 
programs  to  explain  pay,  benefits  and  entitlements  are  very 
useful.  Within  Tactical  Air  Command  it  may  be  information 
useful  for  deployments.  Seminars,  handouts  and 
Commander's  Call  presentations  are  just  a  few  methods  you 
may  use  to  spread  the  word.  Next,  develop  strong  employee 
recognition  programs.  These  pay  big  dividends. 


Phase  m 

Okay,  so  now  you  have  insured  a  solid  Comptroller 
operation,  you  have  created  some  positive  programs  and  the 
visitors  are  expected  within  a  month.  What  else  can  you  do? 
Phase  HI  of  your  plan  should  call  for  a  clean  up,  fix  up  and 
paint  up  program.  Start  with  your  parking  lot  and  move  into 
the  building  just  as  the  IG  would.  Put  yourself  in  their  shoes. 
What  will  they  see?  Is  your  lobby  neat  and  professional?  Are 
your  bulletin  boards  current  and  neat?  Is  there  adequate 
customer  parking  or  are  all  your  employee  vehicles  in  the 
prime  slots?  When  was  the  carpeting  shampooed  or  the  floors 
waxed?  Have  the  walls  been  painted  recently?  Self-help  is 
a  super  way  to  go.  Not  only  do  you  get  the  place  looking 
good  but,  if  everyone  participates,  you  can  develop  a  spirit 
of  we  are  getting  ready.  It  is  amazing  what  this  can  do  to 
develop  vested  interest  among  your  people.  During  this  phase 
don't  forget  to  clean  out  the  closets.  The  first  places  IG 
members  like  to  see  are  the  "hiding"  places.  If  you  don't 
need  it,  get  rid  of  it.  Turn  it  in  or  throw  it  out  as 
appropriate— don't  just  store  it.  During  this  phase  you  should 
also  take  a  fresh  look  at  AFR  35-10.  Not  just  haircuts  and/or 
mustaches.  But  look  at  the  condition  of  the  uniforms:  Are 
they  worn  out?  Do  they  fit  properly?  It's  also  a  good  idea 
to  check  the  weight  control  program  and  the  image  program. 
Remember,  first  impressions  can  be  fatal.  Also,  don't  forget 
about  fatigues.  Many  of  your  personnel  will  be  in  "green 
jeans"  during  part  of  the  visit— check  them  out  as  well. 

Phase  IV 

Now  you  have  a  solid  operation,  some  bells  and  whistles 
and  your  people  are  looking  sharp  in  a  clean,  spruced-up 
facility.  It  is  now  just  one  week  before  the  major  date.  What 
do  you  do  in  Phase  IV?  First,  don't  panic.  Don't  get  IG'itis. 
Don't  sit  back— take  a  good  last  look  at  the  day-to-day 
operation.  Keep  on  your  toes.  Make  sure  the  "gotcha"  items 
remain  uptight.  On  the  Friday  afternoon  prior  to  the 
inspection,  have  one  final  clean  up.  Everything  should  be 
just  so  at  this  point. 

Phase  V 

Now  we  enter  Phase  V— the  team  arrives.  This  is  the  most 
critical  period.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  impress  the 
inspectors.  Be  positive.  Have  a  welcome  briefing  prepared. 
This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  highlight  your  outstanding 
programs.  It  also  gives  you  a  chance  to  let  them  know  of 
any  possible  problem  areas  you  have  found  but  may  not  yet 
be  completely  solved.  This  is  where  you  can  tell  them  the 
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steps  you  have  taken.  You  don't  have  to  pull  all  the  skeletons 
out  of  the  closet,  but  if  it's  obvious,  let  them  know  you  are 
already  working  it. 

After  you  have  given  them  your  briefing,  then  show  them 
your  office  and  let  them  meet  your  people.  If  you  do  this 
early  in  the  inspection,  the  good  looking  office  will  be  more 
noticeable.  After  this,  back  off  and  give  the  inspectors  room 
to  work.  Don't  shadow  them  but  be  prepared  to  respond  to 
their  requests.  Provide  any  information  requested.  Don't 
throw  rocks  at  other  base  organizations,  these  usually  come 
back  to  haunt  you.  Be  loyal  to  your  organization  and  to  your 
wing.  As  discrepancies  appear  correct  them  on  the  spot  if 
at  all  possible.  Never  be  argumentative  with  the  inspectors. 
If  there  are  areas  of  misunderstanding  try  to  clarify  your 
position  before  the  item  is  in  the  report.  Talk  to  the  inspectors 
every  day  to  determine  where  you  stand.  Remember  though, 
they  won't  be  able  to  provide  you  with  the  adjective  rating 
until  the  final  day.  So  don't  press  for  this.  Finally,  be 
prepared  to  provide  a  list  of  professional  performers.  Make 
sure  the  inspectors  know  who  are  really  your  stars,  and  not 
just  who  may  shine  for  five  days.  At  last  the  inspection  is 
over,  the  rating  is  rendered  and  the  team  leaves.  You  are 
finished,  right?  Wrong. 

Phase  VI 

First,  do  something  positive  for  your  people.  Regardless 
of  the  adjective  rating,  they  worked  hard  before  and  during 
the  inspection,  so  pass  out  the  praise  and  recognize  your 


performers— Then  correct  the  deficiencies  positively  and 
quickly. 

Result 

With  proper  planning  you  will  not  only  guarantee  a 
successful  inspection  but  also  enhance  your  day-to-day 
operation.  You  will  have  insured  technical  sufficiency, 
improved  the  physical  appearance,  increased  morale  and  in 
the  process,  provided  better  service  to  the  real  IG,  your 
customers. 


Lt  Col  Wade  is  Chief, 
Management  Division,  Directorate 
of  Accounting  and  Finance, 
Headquarters  Air  Training 
Command,  Randolph  AFB  TX.  He 
holds  a  BS  degree  in  Accounting 
from  Florida  State  University  and  an 
MS  degree  in  Human  Resource 
Management  from  the  University  of 
Utah.  His  professional  military  education  includes 
Squadron  Officers  School  in  1972,  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  1973,  Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School  in  1977,  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  in  1978  and  the  Air  War  College  in  1983. 

Lt  Col  Wade  is  a  member  of  the  ASMC. 
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History:  The  Growth  &  Development  of  USAF  Comptrollership  (Part  I) 
Rated  Best  Article  for  the  April  1984  Issue 


Lt  Col  Joseph  A.  Campione's  article,  History:  The 
Growth  and  Development  of  USAF  Comptrollership 
(Part  I),  was  chosen  by  major  command  Comptrollers  as 
the  best  eligible  article  published  in  the  April  1984  issue. 
Lt  Col  Campione,  Chief,  Financial  Management  Division, 
Directorate  of  Budget,  HQ  TAC,  Langley  AFB,  VA, 
becomes  the  second  of  four  finalists  to  compete  for  the 
1984  Best  Author  Award. 


Second  place  was  taken  by  Lt  Col  Dennis  Sarnie's 
article,  Taking  Care  of  Our  Own.  Lt  Col  Samic  is  Chief 
of  Retired  Pay  Entitlements,  Directorate  of  Retired  Pay 
Operations,  AFAFC,  Denver,  CO. 

Third  place  went  to  Ms  Linda  S.  Sablan's  article, 
Electronic  Funds  Transfer  Implementation  at  the  San 
Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center.  Ms  Sablan  is  an  accountant 
for  SA-ALC/ACFQ  at  Kelly  AFB,  TX. 
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AFAFC's  DO  Team—In  Business  to  Help 


by  Lt  Col  Leroy  W.  "Buck"  Buxton 
Director  of  Network  Operations  (AFAFC) 


Lt  Col  Buxton 
Team  Chief 
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Good  morning!  I'm  Lt  Col  Buck  Buxton,  Director  of  Network  Operations  at  the  Air  Foro 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center. 

I'm  here  this  week  with  this  team  of  noncommissioned  officers  to  perform  what  we  term  a  staff 
advisory  visit.  For  the  next  five  days  we  will  become  extensions  of  the  accounting  and  finance  officer 
(AFO)  and  subject  matter  area  (SMA)  chiefs.  I  don't  mean  we've  come  to  take  over  or  to  order 
change;  but  as  arms  of  the  AFO  and  SMA  chiefs,  we  will  talk  to  every  person  assigned  to  this  office. 
We  will  look  at  every  facet  of  your  operation.  We'll  suggest  change.  We'll  train.  We'll  help  solve 
those  aggravating  problems  you  've  put  in  the  'too-tough-to-handle-now '  stack.  We  '11  answer  those 
questions  you  thought  you  didn't  have  time  to  ask,  fill  you  in  on  some  of  the  exciting  things  going 
on  at  AFAFC;  and  we'll  solicit  your  ideas  for  how  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  can  make 
your  job  easier  by  redesigning  a  system,  rewriting  a  regulation,  or  deleting  a  requirement. 
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What  you've  just  read  is  the  typical  opening  statement 
provided  to  the  Comptroller,  AFO,  and  SMA  chiefs  at  the 
start  of  a  visit  by  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center' s  Directorate  of  Network  Operations  (DO)  Staff 
Advisory  Team. 

The  in-briefing  would  continue  with:  We  are  not  here  to 
inspect  you  nor  are  we  here  to  contradict  or  duplicate  the 
work  of  your  major  command  staff  assistance  teams.  We  're 
here  because  you  're  here  and  this  is  where  the  real  business 
of  accounting  and  finance  gets  done. 

The  suggestions  we  leave  with  you  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  during  the  visit  and  summarized  in  a  written  report 
that  is  sent  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer,  with  a 
copy  to  the  major  command  Director  of  Accounting  and 
Finance,  within  a  week  of  our  return  to  AFAFC.  The  report 
will  basically  summarize  the  results  of  our  activities  and 
recommendations  made  during  the  visit.  It  will  not  contain 
findings  of  things  you  are  not  doing  or  doing  wrong,  and 
we  do  not  require  any  follow-up  actions  on  your  part.  The 
suggestions— most  of  them  picked  up  in  visits  to  other 
bases— are  for  you  to  use  if  they  fit  your  needs.  We  '11  also 
issue  a  second  report  of  action  items  resulting  from  our 
discussions  and  your  suggestions.  We  '11  work  those  items  with 
the  appropriate  action  offices  at  AFAFC. 

By  now  I  hope  you  have  grasped  that  the  DO  Staff 
Advisory  Team  is  really  in  the  business  of  providing  help. 
Skeptical?  If  you  are  like  most  of  the  folks  we  visit,  at  this 
point  you  are  probably  thinking,  "Yea,  just  another  team 
happy  to  be  here  to  'help'?"  Wrong!  We  work  very  hard 
to  ensure  we're  not  like  "those  others"  and  make  the  visit 


painless  and  beneficial  to  you  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Accounting  and  Finance  (A&F)  community. 

Your  Voice  to  AFAFC 

From  the  beginning,  the  reason  for  the  DO  team  has  been 
to  improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  accounting  and 
finance  network.  The  team  is  the  representative  of  the  10,000 
men  and  women  who  make  up  the  accounting  and  finance 
network  and  acts  as  their  voice  at  AFAFC.  The  concerns 
of  the  network  are  shared  by  the  team.  Equally  important, 
the  team  acts  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  AFAFC  and  provides 
needed  feedback  from  the  working  level.  Every  member  of 
the  team  is  totally  committed  to  the  goal  of  improving 
operations  in  base-level  accounting  and  finance  offices. 

Background  and  Record 

The  DO  team  started  traveling  in  January  1980.  Since  then 
the  team,  now  in  the  second  generation  of  members,  has 
traveled  to  67  bases  and  visited  eight  major  command 
headquarters.  Approximately  4700  base-level  accounting  and 
finance  people  have  had  face-to-face  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  Commander,  AFAFC,  and  had  their 
chance  to  make  suggestions,  voice  grievances,  etc.,  without 
the  usual  bureaucratic,  red-tape  hindrances. 

In  the  original  mode  of  operation  the  team  spent  two  and 
one-half  days  in  an  office.  Each  of  the  team  members,  a 
specialist  in  a  particular  SMA,  would  talk  to  every  person 
in  the  SMA.  The  emphasis  was  to  get  from  the  base-level 
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NCO  Staff  Advisory  Team 


CMSgt  Dick  Stephenson 

Chief 
Network  Assistance  Div 


MSgt  Tom  Gardner 
NCOIC 

Network  Assistance 
Pay  &  Travel  Br 


TSgt  Hugo  Quezada 

Travel  Pay  &  Civilian  Pay 


TSgt  Carroll  Jesse 

Commercial  Srvs  &  Materiel 


folks  what  they  considered  problems  in  getting  their  jobs  done 
and  what  the  people  at  the  AFAFC  could  do  to  make  things 
better.  Problems  ranging  from  training  needs,  ambiguous  or 
nonexistent  directive  guidance,  automated  system 
deficiencies,  lack  of  automation,  problems  with  support  by 
other  organizations,  manpower  and  personnel  issues,  etc., 
surfaced.  As  a  result  of  these  visits  over  1 ,000  action  items 
have  been  actively  worked  by  the  AFAFC  directorates. 
Automated  systems  have  been  changed  or  developed, 
regulations  rewritten  and  other  Air  Staff  agencies  have  been 
contacted  to  ensure  necessary  procedures  are  in  effect  at  base 
level  to  provide  Accounting  and  Finance  with  the  support 
we  need  to  complete  our  mission. 

The  current  visits  continue  to  seek  out  ideas  for  the  AFAFC 
to  work,  but  the  emphasis  of  the  visits  has  shifted  to 
improving  the  efficiencies  of  base-level  accounting  and 
finance  offices.  Rather  than  spending  just  two  and  one-half 
days  in  an  office  the  team  now  spends  a  full  week.  How  is 
that  time  spent? 

Typical  Visit 

The  visit  starts  with  an  in-brief  much  like  the  one  explained 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  During  the  short  meeting- 
normally  not  more  than  15  minutes— we  introduce  ourselves 
and  state  the  subject  matter  areas  where  each  of  us  will  spend 
our  time.  After  giving  the  AFO  a  chance  to  introduce  the 
local  staff  and  highlight  specific  items  for  the  team  to  review, 
we're  ready  to  go  to  work. 

The  success  of  our  work  is  99  percent  dependent  on  frank 
and  open  discussions  with  everyone  from  the  AFO  to  the 
new  arrival  from  the  Sheppard  Technical  Training  Center. 
The  extent  to  which  we're  able  to  convince  people  we  are 
there  to  help  and  not  just  to  tell  them  what  they  are  doing 
wrong  definitely  relates  to  the  success  of  the  visit.  Each 
individual  will  get  returns  from  our  visit  in  proportion  to  what 
they  invest.  Once  I  convince  the  SMA  chief  I  am  there  to 
help  and  that  word  is  passed  on  to  the  section  people,  I  am 
able,  says  TSgt  Carroll  Jesse,  to  help  an  office  eliminate 


unnecessary  work  and  initiate  the  most  efficient  procedures 
for  that  office. 

All  the  team  members  conduct  their  visits  in  much  the  same 
way.  As  TSgt  Hugo  Quezada,  the  newest  member  of  the 
team  says:  My  first  point  of  contact  is  with  the  chief  of  the 
SMA.  Through  candid  discussions  I  listen  for  new  ideas  on 
how  AFAFC  can  improve  operations,  be  it  through  work 
reduction  or  a  change  in  the  method  of  operations  at  base 
level  or  at  AFAFC.  After  going  through  the  operation  with 
the  chiefs,  I  move  on  to  each  of  the  people  assigned  to  the 
section. 

The  one-on-one  discussions  of  how  AFAFC  can  help 
normally  lead  to  an  explanation  of  how  things  are  done  at 
the  base  being  visited.  Everyone,  says  MSgt  Tom  Gardner, 
has  questions  about  what  they  do  and  want  to  know  if  their 
way  of  doing  it  is  the  best  and  most  efficient.  Additionally, 
they  are  curious  about  how  their  job  fits  into  the  big  picture. 
These  questions  often  become  suggestions  for  improvement 
during  the  course  of  the  discussions.  Just  discussing  the  who, 
what,  why,  and  how  of  a  task  or  process  can  lead  to  a  better 
idea  that  will  benefit  not  only  that  base,  but  the  entire 
accounting  and  finance  network. 

The  "whats"  of  accounting  and  finance  offices  differ  little. 
It's  the  "hows"— the  personalities  of  those  assigned,  along 
with  their  personal  capabilities  and  the  physical  layout  of  the 
office— an  AFO  must  mold  together  to  run  an  efficient 
operation.  The  DO  team  can  help  an  AFO  meet  the  challenge 
because  as  objective  observers  we  are  sometimes  better  able 
to  see  the  trees  for  the  forest  and  we've  had  the  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  and  ideas  from  bases  we've  visited 
throughout  the  network. 

The  team  has  found  discussing  key  functions  of  each  job 
in  accounting  and  finance  indicate  how  effectively  jobs  are 
being  done.  For  example,  the  effectiveness  of  military  pay 
voucher  balancing  procedures  is  often  revealed  by  the  extent 
the  Merged  Accountability  and  Fund  Report  is  balanced  daily 
to  JUMPS.  This  kind  of  observation  may  then  lead  to 
providing  some  ideas  and  training,  establishment  of 
management  indicators  to  track  the  progress,  or  suggesting 
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a  change  to  Quality  Assurance  reviews.  This  also  provides 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  team  members  to  explain  what 
AFAFC  is  currently  doing  with  a  particular  issue  and  passes 
on  the  good  ideas  picked  up  from  bases  previously  visited. 
We  are  also  able  to  add  new  suggestions  for  crossfeed  to 
the  network.  The  viewpoint  is  total  operation:  all  SMAs, 
all  bases  and  all  levels  of  the  A&F  network. 

Throughout  the  visit  team  members  answer  questions. 
Often  times  this  requires  contact  with  another  SMA,  another 
base-level  organization,  the  major  command  or  AFAFC. 
When  the  question  leads  to  a  problem  the  team  member 
determines  the  action  required,  then  either  works  with  the 
office  member  to  solve  the  problem  or  provides  the  necessary 
guidance  and  training  to  allow  the  member  to  work  the 
problem  after  the  team  leaves.  We  make  every  effort  to  resolve 
the  problems  while  we  are  there,  says  CMSgt  Dick 
Stephenson.  There  are  enough  folks  pointing  out  what  is 
wrong  with  an  operation  and  not  providing  a  fix.  Our  job 
is  to  explain,  simplify,  or  eliminate  the  problems  and  improve 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness— not  make  work.  That 's  the 
only  reason  the  team  exists! 

At  almost  every  stop  there  are  a  couple  of  recurring 
observations  and  suggestions  we  are  compelled  to  make. 
First,  we  encourage  AFO  personnel  to  open  communication 
lines  with  other  subject  matter  areas  and  with  the  other 
agencies  they  depend  upon  to  do  their  job  effectively.  Second, 
we  suggest  supervisors  become  supervisors.  Remove  the 
detail  from  their  desks  and  provide  the  oversight  and  training 
needed  for  their  people  to  do  the  job. 


Finally,  recognizing  the  volume  of  work  in  accounting  and 
finance  continues  to  increase,  we  ask  everyone  to  seek  the 
real  purpose  for  doing  many  of  the  tasks  they  were  initially 
told  were  done  because  "we  always  have  done  it  that  way." 
Simply  asking  "why"  or  "what  purpose  is  served"  can  often 
lead  to  elimination  or  simplification  of  the  job;  but  someone 
has  to  ask  and  someone  has  to  listen. 


Summary 

As  mentioned  earlier,  one  thousand  times  during  the  DO 
team  visits  people  have  asked  "why"  and  one  thousand  ideas 
have  been  staffed  at  AFAFC.  Many  of  those  ideas  have 
resulted  in  change— meaning  the  GS-3  or  the  airman  has  had 
a  say  in  improving  operations  of  the  Air  Force  accounting 
and  finance  network  at  base,  MAJCOM,  and  departmental 
levels.  We've  found  some  of  the  best  ideas  come  from  the 
base-level  people  doing  the  job  and  face-to-face  discussions 
during  the  team's  visit  will  draw  out  those  ideas,  irritants, 
and  questions  that  must  be  surfaced  if  the  Accounting  and 
Finance  community  is  to  keep  making  progress. 

The  DO  visits  provide  a  forum  to  improve  operations  and 
open  the  communication  channels  in  the  easiest  method 
possible.  All  we  ask  of  the  people  visited  is  that  they  talk 
to  us.  We  do  the  writing,  the  follow-up  action  and  defend 
the  base-level  position  at  AFAFC.  We  think  it's  the  most 
interesting  and  rewarding  job  any  of  us  have  ever  had! 
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Articles  Wanted 


There  is  a  continuing  need  for  good,  readable,  and  useful  articles.  The  problem-solver  types  usually  find 
ready  acceptance  although  we  will  consider  any  article  involving  an  area  of  interest  to  the  Comptroller 
community.  No  specific  deadline  is  given— send  your  article  in  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  Send  two  copies,  typed 
double-spaced  (about  25  lines  per  page);  include  a  brief  biography  about  yourself,  plus  a  black  and  white, 
head-and-shoulder  photo.  Have  your  Comptroller  review  the  article  before  sending  it  to  us. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  article,  we  send  it  out  for  evaluation  to  one  of  the  Air  Staff  directorates/offices. 
If  we  decide  to  publish  the  article,  it  will  receive  only  minor  editing.  We  strongly  believe  that  if  an  author 
allows  the  use  of  his  name  as  the  writer  of  the  article,  we  ought  to  use  it  pretty  much  the  way  the  author 
wrote  it.  This  is  your  magazine.  It  is  written  by  you,  for  you,  and  about  you.  Take  pride  in  it— it  is  truly 
a  unique  magazine  because  YOU  have  made  it  that  way.  Keep  it  up! 

If  you  would  like  more  information,  here  is  our  address  and  phone  number: 

The  Air  Force  Comptroller 
HQ  USAF/AC  (Editor) 
Washington,  DC  20330 

Autovon  227-5888 


— 
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Comptroller  Has  Total  Force 

Dear  Claire: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  Maj  Gen  Sloan  Gill,  USAF,  Chief  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Now  I  know  that  at 
least  someone  read  and  appreciated  my 
article.  . . . 

Edwin  H.  Adams,  Jr  (Ned) 
Colonel,  USAFR 
IMA-Chief,  Plans  Group  (HQ  USAF) 

[Letter  to  Col  Adams] 

Dear  Col  Adams 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  excellent 
article  on  IMAs  in  the  October  (1983) 
issue ....  The  article  is  timely,  factual  and 
well  written.  You  have  done  a  fine  job  of 
capturing  the  essential  of  the  program. 

I  appreciate  not  only  the  time  and  effort 
that  went  into  the  preparation  of  the  article 
but  also  your  concern  and  interest  in 
improving  understanding  of  the  IMA 
program. 

Sloan  R.  GUI,  Maj  Gen,  USAF 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve 


Naval  Point  of  View 

Dear  Editor: 

I  attended  the  Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School  at  Maxwell  AFB,  and 
one  of  the  class  handouts  was  a  copy  of  your 
magazine  which  listed  PMCS  graduates  and 
idea  paper  topics. 

As  a  Navy  employee  and  long  time 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Military 
Comptrollers,  lam  familiar  with  the  Armed 
Forces  Comptroller  magazine,  but  had  never 
seen  a  copy  of  The  Air  Force  Comptroller 
magazine.  I  would  like  to  complement  you 
on  the  content  of  the  magazine,  particularly 
the  inclusion  of  items  of  interest  about  both 
military  and  civilian  financial  management 
personnel. 

Myra  Brandt,  Deputy  Comptroller 
Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar 
San  Diego,  CA 


Family  Pride 

Dear  Editor: 

I  hope  you  can  help  me.  lam  very  desirous 
of  obtaining  'The  Air  Force  Comptroller,' 
as  there  is  a  wonderful  article  about  our 
grandaughter  on  page  17  [Aces  High].  The 
members  of  our  family  would  appreciate  it 
so  much! 

Please  let  me  know  the  cost  and  where  to 
get    them    and   I   will   send  for   them 
immediately.    I  read  through   the   entire 
magazine  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
Beverly  Vincent 
Superior,  WI 

Reply:  It  is  a  delight  to  receive 
correspondence  from  a  relative  of  one  of 
our  Comptroller  family  who  shows  a 
sincere  interest  in  their  family  members. 
We  hope  your  family  enjoys  the  article  on 

Melody [We  honored  the  one-time 

request,  of  course.]— Ed 


AFO  vs  SOS  Article  Feedback 

Claire: 

Attached  are  copies  of  the  cover  letter  and 
a  few  responses  back  on  the  article  by  Capt 
Tom  Koch.  We  sent  the  article  to  over  100 
junior  MWR  officers.  I  met  with  about  12 
of  them  earlier  this  week  and  they  thanked 
me  for  the  article.  Thought  you  might  be 
interested. 

C.L.  Martin,  Jr,  Colonel,  USAF 
Chairman 
MWR  Career  Development  Committee 

[Responses  to  Col  Martin] 

Col  Martin: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  encouraging 
article  'AFO  vs  SOS'  [Jan  84  issue).  I  was 
very  happy  to  read  that  there  are  others 
interested  in  my  career  development. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  Capt  Koch 's 
enlightening  article  and  to  know  we  share 
some  of  the  same  views  about  Squadron 


Officers  School.  He  states  that  the  'square ' 
can  be  filled  through  correspondence  (which 
I  am  currently  working);  however,  there  is 
much  more  to  gain  by  filling  the  square  in 
person.  I  have  been  wanting  to  fill  the  square 
in  person  since  the  day  I  pinned  on  111  bars. 
I  think  of  myself  as  an  outstanding 
officer. . . .  I  am  Deputy  Commander  of  the 
Travis  AFB  Honor  Guard,  which  holds  the 
title  of  being  the  'Best  in  the  West. '  But  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  my  management/ 
supervisory  skills  are  worthy  enough  for  me 
to  attend  SOS  in  residence . .  . .  I  don 't  know 
why  I  am  writing  this  letter  except  to  thank 
you  and  your  staff  for  your  concern  in 
keeping  me  and  other  junior  officers  abreast 
of  the  many  new  things  that  occur  in  the 
Support  Career  fields.  Again,  thank  you  and 
keep  the  information  coming. 
Donald  W.  Barnes,  1LT,  USAF 
Operations  Officer,  MWR  Division 
Travis  AFB,  CA 

Col  Martin: 

Thanks  for  the  article— it  was  great!  I  have 
begun  actively  (well,  as  actively  as  I  can) 
campaigning  to  get  myself  to  SOS. 

On  31  January,  I  became  the  Chief  of 
MWR  ofHahn  AB,  Germany  (about  an  hour 
away  from  Spangdahlem)  and  although 
management  challenges  abound  here,  I  have 
decided  that  SOS  in  correspondence  may  be 
a  must.  Once  I  find  a  house,  I  plan  on 
enrolling.  (Trying  to  study  in  a  one-room 
billeting  room  with  two  preschoolers  is  a 
mutually  exclusive  situation!) 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  article.  I  may 
need  a  few  more  'kicks  to  the  posterior '  once 
I  enroll  in  the  correspondence  course— it 's 
comforting  to  know  that  there  is  someone 
other  than  my  mother  there  to  provide  them!! 
Barbara  A.  Stewart 
50th  Combat  Support  Group 
Hahn  AB,  Germany 


Address  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  to: 

HQ  USAF/ AC  (Editor) 
Washington,  DC  20330 
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by  Mrs  Lorrena  M.  Lamb 

The  Air  Force  experienced  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  alleged  violations  of  funding  limits  during  the  past  year.  Audits, 
in-house  control  systems,  and  Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse  HoUine  calls 
uncovered  85  potential  violations  in  1983.  In  comparison,  only  17 
cases  were  reported  in  the  prior  ten-year  period  (1973—1982).  A 
potential  increase  of  this  magnitude  impels  us  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  what  went  wrong  and  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  number 
of  violations  in  the  future.  Any  serious  effort  to  improve  this 
situation  must,  of  course,  address  the  question  of  responsibility  for 
fund  control  in  the  Air  Force;  in  short,  who  minds  the  money? 

A  quick  review  of  the  cases  which  surfaced  in  1983  provides  some 
insight  into  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Ten  of  the  85  were  determined 
to  be  non-violations  and  the  cases  were  closed.  Figure  1  shows  the 
types  of  violations  involved  in  the  remaining  75  cases. 


Categories  of  Actual  &  Alleged  1983  Violations 

Exceeding  Allotments,  Obligation  Authorities,  or 
Limits  on  Funding  Documents 

14 

Improper  Use  of  Funds 

9 

Exceeding  Limit  on  Use  of  O&M  Funds 
for  Minor  Construction 

6 

Noncompliance  with  Statutory  Requirements 

5 

Improper  Fiscal  Year  Funding 

3 

Unfunded  Obligations 

1 

Alleged  Violations  of  the 

Bona  Fide  Need  Rule  (pending  legal  review) 

37 

75 

Figure  1 

Of  these  75  cases,  eight  Air  Force  violations  were  reported  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger, 
and  one  additonal  case  is  in  the  process  of  being  reported. 
Investigations  are  underway  or  completed  on  16  violations  and  these 
will  be  reported  in  1984.  Information  was  received  on  fifty  other 
alleged  violations  which  will  be  reviewed  in  1984.  The  bulk  (37) 
of  these  require  legal  clarification  of  the  bona  fide  need  rule  with 
respect  to  certain  contracts  that  were  awarded  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 
It  is  expected  the  lawyers  will  rule  some  of  these  are  not  reportable 
violations  and  the  cases  will  be  closed .  But  even  if  some  of  these 
turn  out  not  to  be  violations,  the  increase  in  actual  violations 
spotlights  a  growing  problem  in  the  Air  Force. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  variety  of  rules  which  were  broken  that 
responsibility  cannot  be  isolated  to  any  single  Air  Force  activity 
but  is  spread  throughout  the  Air  Force.  Violations  occur  because 
of  failure  to  follow  the  rules  for  recording  obligations  (AFR  170-8), 
failure  to  observe  the  limits  appearing  on  funding  documents  or 
those  in  the  law  or  regulations  that  govern  the  use  of  funds  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  sometimes  because  of  honest  mistakes  in 
interpreting  the  rules  that  apply  to  a  specific  transaction.  The 
correction  of  an  error  may  eliminate  the  problem  in  one  account 
but  create  a  violation  in  another.  Project  splitting  and  improper 
classification  of  work  account  for  some  violations  of  the  statutory 


limit  on  the  use  of  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  funds  for 
minor  construction.  The  pressures  of  mission  accomplishment  can 
also  bring  about  violations  that  might  not  otherwise  occur.  Such 
violations  often  involve  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  other  than 
authorized.  Knowing  the  rules  and  the  pitfalls  to  avoid  are  key 
elements  in  reducing  the  potential  for  violations. 


Who  Makes  the  Rules? 


Congress  provides  both  the  authority  and  the  resources  to 
accomplish  Air  Force  objectives  but  with  many  strings  attached. 
The  Air  Force  may  impose  limits  administratively  to  give  binding 
effect  to  expressions  of  Congressional  intent  not  stated  in  law  or 
if  needed  to  enforce  management  objectives  for  the  use  of  available 
Air  Force  funds.  In  addition  to  the  rules  established  by  Congress 
and  the  agency  head,  we  are  expected  to  follow  an  obligation  and 
cash  outlay  plan  that  will  support  the  President's  budget  objectives, 
and  we  must  refrain  from  questionable  year-end  spending  practices. 

We  cannot  obligate  or  spend  any  money  until  Congress  gives  it 
to  us,  and  then  we  cannot  spend  more  than  we  get.  Funds  must 
be  used  for  the  purposes  appropriated  and  for  no  other,  unless  some 
other  use  is  specifically  authorized  by  law.  There  are  limits  on  what 
we  can  use  the  money  for,  how  much  we  can  spend  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  what  we  must  do  before  we  spend  money  in  greater 
amounts  than  the  limits  set;  and,  in  some  cases,  we  must  use  money 
only  for  the  purpose  authorized  or  give  it  back.  The  law  requires 
us  to  have  a  system  of  administrative  control  to  restrict  obligations 
and  expenditures  to  the  amount  available  and  to  fix  responsibility 
for  overobligation  or  overexpenditure.  Then,  to  enforce  all  the  rules 
imposed  on  our  funds,  the  law  requires  we  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  whenever  a  rule  is  broken.  (AFR  177-16 
implements  this  requirement.)  In  the  past,  violations  of  funding 
limits  were  reported  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  violations 
of  Section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  commonly  known  as  3679 
Violations.  Now,  the  provisions  of  Section  3679  appear  in  various 
sections  of  Title  31  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  each  violation 
is  reported  as  a  violation  of  the  section  of  Title  31  that  applies  to 
the  case.  The  report  must  name  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  violation  and  state  the  disciplinary  action  taken.  If  the 
violation  is  knowing  or  willful,  the  guilty  party  could  be  fined  up 
to  $5,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Minding  the  money  requires  constant  awareness  of  the  funding 
constraints  imposed  by  higher  authority  and  the  Congress. 
Continuing  efforts  to  reduce  federal  spending  by  cutting  the  defense 
budget  will  force  even  greater  emphasis  on  effective  and  efficient 
use  of  Air  Force  financial  resources.  This  "more  for  less"  type 
of  scrutiny  may  seriously  impact  on  the  resources  made  available 
for  Air  Force  mission  accomplishment  and  could  affect  each  and 
every  employee  and  member  of  the  Air  Force  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities. 

Who  Minds  the  Money  for  the  Air  Force? 

Let's  begin  with  the  Comptroller.  Comptroller  organizations  are 
in  the  unique  position  of  having  hands-on  control  of  Air  Force  funds 
but  without  any  authority  to  make  obligations  or  spend  the  money. 
They   distribute  the   money,   account  for  it,   disburse  it,   but 
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do  not  obligate  or  spend  it.  Obviously,  a  comptroller  has  needs  and 
requirements  which  result  in  obligations  against  Air  Force  funds, 
but  someone  outside  the  organization  incurs  the  obligations  to  obtain 
these  requirements.  This  is  not  to  say  that  violations  cannot  occur 
in  a  Comptroller  organization;  they  can  and  do,  but  not  from  making 
obligations.  As  required  by  law,  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  has 
established  a  system  of  administrative  control  which  provides 
safeguards  to  prevent  violations  of  the  rules  and  fixes  responsibility 
when  a  violation  occurs.  By  Secretarial  delegation,  the  Comptroller 
also  has  the  unhappy  task  of  reporting  violations  committed  within 
his  organization,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Air  Force  organizations, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  then  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  As  stated  in  AFR  177-16,  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
of  the  Air  Force  for  Accounting  and  Finance  carries  out  this 
responsibility  for  the  Comptroller. 

The  Budget  arm  of  the  Comptroller  serves  as  appropriation 
manager  for  Air  Force  O&M  funds.  In  addition,  the  Directorate 
of  Budget  at  HQ  USAF  distributes  all  Air  Force  appropriations  to 
commanders  of  major  commands  and  heads  of  separate  operating 
agencies  who,  in  turn,  fund  their  operating  and  support  activities 
to  accomplish  the  Air  Force  mission.  Contractual  action  involving 
personal  services  or  materiel  creates  obligations  against  these  Air 
Force  resources.  Payments  for  performance  rendered  or  delivery 
of  materiel  create  expend itures  (cash  outlays).  In  the  budget 
execution  process,  then,  obligations  and  outlays  are  the  critical 
factors.  Obligations  indicate  program  accomplishment;  cash  outlays 
indicate  the  cash  needed  to  pay  for  the  stages  of  accomplishment. 
Control  of  these  two  events,  obligation  and  outlay,  is  the  means 
by  which  funds  are  managed  and  also  the  basic  foundation  of  the 
Air  Force  fund  control  system. 

Accounting  and  Finance  is  responsible  for  the  design  and 
development  of  accounting  systems  to  control  and  account  for  Air 
Force  funds.  These  highly  sophisticated  automated  systems  provide 
the  capability  to  determine  fund  availability  before  obligations  are 
made.  They  accumulate  status  of  funds  (budget  execution)  data  at 
base  level  where  the  transactions  originate  and  report  monthly 
through  commands  to  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 
(AFAFC).  AFAFC  then  consolidates  these  data  for  the  various 
departmental  reports  required  by  Air  Force  management,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Treasury,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Congress. 

As  stated  before,  Air  Force  Budget  is  the  appropriation  manager 
for  the  O&M  appropriation.  Other  Air  Staff  elements  have 
management  responsibility  for  other  Air  Force  appropriations;  for 
instance,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  Development  and 
Acquisition  (AF/RD)  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 
and  Engineering  (AF/LE)  manage  the  investment  appropriations. 
Appropriation  managers  must  see  that  Air  Force  operations  and 
program  objectives  are  achieved  within  the  fiscal  constraints 
imposed,  but  responsibility  for  the  actual  use  of  funds  to  accomplish 
the  Air  Force  mission  begins  with  the  commanders  to  whom  the 
funds  are  issued.  Each  major  command  commander,  head  of  a 
separate  operating  agency,  wing  commander,  base  commander,  or 
head  of  an  organizational  unit  or  activity  who  receives  funds 
becomes  a  "holder  of  funds"  with  certain  specific  responsibilities 
for  minding  the  money.  He  or  she  must  make  sure  the  funds  received 
are  used  only  for  the  purposes  intended  and  that  the  funding 
authority,  or  any  limitation  on  that  authority,  is  not  exceeded.  He 
or  she  must  make  sure  that  all  obligations  are  promptly  recorded, 
all  recorded  obligations  are  valid  under  AFR  170-8,  and  all 
obligations  are  charged  to  the  proper  appropriation  or  fund.  He  or 
she  is  also  responsible  to  make  sure  that  Air  Force  fund  control 
policies  and  procedures  are  followed  in  the  management  and  use 
of  the  funds  received. 


The  authority  to  administer  the  funding  document,  that  is,  to 
maintain  the  record  of  transactions  processed  against  the  funds 
received  is  delegated  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer  (AFO) 
servicing  the  funded  installation  or  organizational  unit.  But  neither 
the  holder  of  the  funds  nor  the  AFO  will  actually  spend  the  money. 
Although  Air  Force  resources  are  consumed  for  each  employee  and 
each  member  of  the  Air  Force,  very  few  have  the  authority  to  bind 
the  government  to  pay  for  materiel  or  services  required.  The 
"spenders"  are  the  individuals  who  have  the  authority,  either 
inherent  in  their  functional  responsibilities  (their  jobs)  or  through 
delegation,  to  sign  contractual  or  other  obligation  documents  for 
the  Air  Force.  These  people  are  in  activities  such  as  transportation, 
contracting,  communications,  cash  purchasing,  reserve  training, 
civilian  or  military  personnel,  civil  engineering,  and  supply.  Also 
included  are  the  orders-issuing  officials  and  personnel  authorized 
to  approve  civilian  overtime.  They  all  serve  the  holder  of  funds 
in  accomplishing  the  assigned  mission  but  must  abide  by  the  rules 
governing  their  particular  activities. 

Summary 

Responsibility  for  minding  the  money  is  Air  Force-wide.  We  all 
have  a  stake  in  the  prudent  management  of  Air  Force  funds.  But 
the  responsibility  lies  more  heavily  on  certain  people:  The 
comptroller  who  must  get  the  money  out  there  to  finance  program 
accomplishment,  pay  the  bills,  track  budget  execution,  interpret 
trends  and  the  impact  of  obligation  and  outlay  patterns;  the 
commander  who  must  accomplish  his  or  her  mission  and  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  resource  limits;  the  engineer  who  must  observe 
myriads  of  dollar  thresholds,  approval  channels,  or  "report  and 
wait"  requirements  before  money  can  be  spent  for  a  job;  the 
contracting  officer  who  must  abide  by  acquisition  regulations  as 
well  as  funding  limits;  the  resource  manager  who  must  decide 
between  absolute  necessities  and  what  would  be  nice  to  have;  the 
systems  program  officer  who  must  be  on  constant  alert  for  cost 
overruns  that  could  sabotage  his  or  her  program;  and  many  others 
who  must  observe  rigid  rules  in  using  resources  to  get  the  services 
or  materiel  needed. 

Minding  the  money  is  a  big  job  but  knowing  the  rules  and  the 
pitfalls  to  avoid  should  prevent  violations  from  occurring.  Tighter 
fiscal  controls  and  greater  scrutiny  of  defense  spending  are  inevitable 
in  the  current  economic  environment.  This  makes  it  more  important 
than  ever  that  we  accomplish  mission  requirements  within  the 
ground  rules  levied  on  us.  The  challenge  is  great,  but  we  can  do 
the  job  using  the  right  money  and  complying  with  all  the  rules.  We 
can  and  we  must,  or  our  credibility  with  the  Congress  and  our  image 
with  the  public  will  suffer. 


Mrs  Lorrena  M.  Lamb,  a  systems 
accountant  in  the  Air  Force 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center, 
has  been  with  the  Air  Force  since 
1954.  She  is  a  graduate  of  George 
Washington  University  Law  School 
in  Washington,  DC.  Her  pre-legal 
studies  included  corporate  and 
appropriation  accounting.  She  later 
studied  automatic  data  processing 
and  other  courses  at  American  University  in  Washington. 

In  1976  Mrs  Lamb  received  the  Denver  Federal  Executive 
Board's  Excellence  in  Government  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Financial  Management  and  in  1982  she 
received  the  Air  Force  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Denver  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Military  Comptrollers. 
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Cost  &  Management  Analysis  Training 

Gets  Face-Lift 


by  Capt  Larry  Spencer 


c:  > 


Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (ACM)  training  has  just  received 
a  complete  "face-lift."  This  was  done  at  Sheppard  Technical 
Training  Center  (TTC),  from  29  February— 23  March .  Two  groups 
consisting  of  Air  Staff  and  command  experts  met  at  Sheppard  AFB, 
Texas,  in  March  1984  to  rewrite  the  Officers  Course  material  and 
integrate  the  microcomputers  into  the  curriculum. 

Officers  Course  Material 

Major  changes  to  the  Officers  Course  material  resulted  in  the 
following  blocks  of  instruction: 

•  Introduction  to  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 

•  Management  and  Communications 

•  Cost  and  Economic  Analysis 

•  Performance  Analysis 

•  Management  Consultant  Services 

•  Management  Initiatives  and  Financial  Management 
•k  Guest  Speaker  Program 

•  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Case  Problem 

The  introduction  makes  students  familiar  with  the  HQ  USAF 
organization  and  mission.  This  section  also  shows  how  analysts  can 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  overall  mission  and  introduces  the 
new  Burroughs  B25/29  microcomputers.  The  Management  and 
Communications  block  represents  the  most  significant  change  to 
the  course  with  considerable  emphasis  on  the  officer  role  as  an 
analyst  and  office  manager.  New  material  includes  how  to  conduct 
on-the-job  training,  write  an  office  plan,  develop  subordinates,  and 
maintain  continuity  folders.  A  new  twist  was  added  to  the  Cost  and 
Economic  Analysis  block  with  a  section  on  economic  theory  to 
provide  an  appreciation  of  making  sound  economic  decisions  related 
to  the  U.S.  economic  system.  Also,  instruction  in  cost  analysis  was 
strengthened  to  include  cost  estimating,  applications  of  inflation  and 
use  of  AFR  173—13,  USAF  Cost  and  Planning  Factors.  A  major 
area  of  emphasis  is  validation  of  cost  and  savings.  Performance 
Analysis  focuses  on  quantitative  techniques  applied  to  information 
systems.  For  example,  students  learn  how  to  apply  statistical 
methods  to  the  Commander's  Management  System  (CMS).  The 
emphasis  is  on  analysis  of  problem  areas  rather  than  historical  data 
gathering.  In  Management  Consultant  Services  students  learn 
practical  applications  of  analytical  techniques.  This  instruction 


includes  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  techniques.  A  much  needed 
block,  Management  Initiatives  and  Financial  Management, 
covers  OMB  Circulars  A-123,  Internal  Control  Reviews,  and  A-76, 
Contract  vs  In-House  Studies,  Economies  and  Efficiencies,  and  the 
Planning,  Programming,  and  Budget  System  (PPBS).  Instruction 
not  only  covers  basic  concepts  but  also  provides  practical 
applications.  The  Guest  Speaker  Program  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  course.  Since  ACM  is  a  field  that  changes  frequently, 
we  can  use  guest  speakers  to  update  immediate  information  on 
current  initiatives  and  programs.  Also,  guest  speakers  can  bring 
real  life  experience  to  the  classroom  and  help  reinforce  much  of 
the  curriculum.  Finally,  a  comprehensive  Case  Problem  requires 
students  to  put  all  of  their  newly  acquired  skills  to  work. 

Integration  of  Computers  into  Course 

The  next  phase  of  the  "face-lift"  was  a  planning  session  to 
integrate  computers  into  the  course.  The  working  group  became 
familiar  with  the  hardware  and  software  the  students  will  use, 
defined  computer  literacy,  reviewed  the  new  course  material, 
developed  training  requirements  for  instructors  and  students,  and 
projected  future  hardware  and  software  needs.  This  landmark  group 
developed  several  general  microcomputer  principles  and  action  items 
we'll  soon  undertake.  In  particular,  several  guidelines  were 
developed. 

The  first  guideline  covers  computer  literacy,  a  required  first  step 
in  order  to  be  able  to  use  a  computer  as  a  tool.  ACM  computer 
literacy  for  tech  training  includes  the  following  skills: 

■*  Turning  on  the  computer. 

•  Understanding  the  keyboard.  (However,  typing  skills  should 
not  be  a  major  area  of  interest  to  avoid  frustrating  students 
who  are  not  good  typists.) 

•  Comprehending  the  operation  of  peripherals. 

•  Defining  rudimentary  computer  terms. 

•  Understanding  computer  "geography,"  (i.e.,  role  of  operating 
systems,  firmware,  etc.) 

•  Recovering  from  a  systems  crash. 

Although  a  computer  is  an  important  tool,  the  focus  of  the  tech 
school  remains  ACM  training.  The  tech  school  is  designed  to  teach 
ACM  applications  using  computers,  not  a  course  in  microcomputers. 
Further,  microcomputer  training  should  be  generic— even  though 


■■P 

Lt  Col  Katz  provides  an  overview  of  the  working  sessions. 


MSgts  Pauley  and  Martin  revise  course  materials. 
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Capt  Spencer,  Lt  Holden,  and  U  Helton  research  course  reference  material. 


Mrs  Frink  and  Capt  Foster  edit  course  outlines. 


the  school  uses  Burroughs  microcomputers,  the  students  must  be 
prepared  for  whatever  computers  they  will  use  at  their  duty  stations. 

Similarly,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  general  spreadsheet,  data  base 
management,  statistical,  and  word  processing  software  instead  of 
the  specific  packages  resident  on  the  school  microcomputers. 
Students  must  understand  the  theory  and  principles  underlying  a 
computer  solution.  Students  will  be  able  to  perform  a  step-by-step 
solution  of  a  particular  problem  before  accepting  a  computer  solution 
and,  thus,  they  will  be  able  to  tell  if  a  computer  product  is 
reasonable.  Students  should  realize  a  computer  is  not  a  panacea  for 
all  problems  but  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  repetition  and 
sensitivity  analyses.  Every  tech  school  subject  will  not  lend  itself 
to  automation .  Some  areas  will  be  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
taught  with  manual  methods. 

Computer  software  used  in  tech  school  will  be  primarily 
commercial  packages.  Students  should  understand  that  programming 
languages  exist;  however,  computer  languages  will  not  be  part  of 
the  ACM  curriculum.  Course  graduates  should  be  computer  users 
not  programmers.  If  unique  software  applications  are  needed,  they 
should  be  developed  through  the  AC  Small  Computer  Focal  Point 
(HQ  AFAFC/CWX)  or  through  command  data  automation 
channels. 

Students  should  have  access  to  microcomputers  outside  class  time, 
so  several  computers  will  have  to  be  located  outside  regular 
classrooms.  Extra  computer  time  is  necessary  to  increase  literacy 
and  offer  "nonembarrassment"  time  for  students. 


up  procedures,  and  publish  guidelines  for  security  and  the  Privacy 
Act. 

Given  long  lead  times  for  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum 
(POM),  rapid  changes  in  automation  technology,  and  limited 
lifetime  of  the  existing  micros,  it  is  not  too  early  to  consider 
replacement.  We  plan  to  start  a  Projected  Automation  Requirement 
(PAR)  for  a  follow-on  microcomputer  system  by  using  fully 
integrated  software.  The  computers  should  be  networked  so 
instructors  can  view  work  in  progress. 

The  advent  of  microcomputers  allows  the  cost  and  management 
analyst  to  have  available  the  tools  to  effectively  fulfill  the 
sophisticated  analytical  role  foreseen  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  1990s.  It  is  imperative  our  analysts  know  how  to 
effectively  use  these  tools.  The  introduction  of  microcomputers  into 
tech  school  is  an  important  first  step  toward  this  goal. 


Summary 

Cost  and  Management  Analysis  training  has  taken  a  large  step 
forward  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  changing  environment.  Soon 
we'll  be  graduating  computer  literate  analysts  that  know  their  job 
and  are  ready  to  help  managers  expend  resources  more  efficiently. 
The  Air  Staff,  major  commands  and  the  Sheppard  Technical 
Training  Center  must  continue  to  work  together  toward  our  common 
goal— trained  analysts  to  meet  the  challenges  of  better  financial 
management. 


Training  Initiatives 

In  the  future,  Air  Staff,  commands,  and  the  tech  school  must 
undertake  several  initiatives.  The  first  issue  is  instructor  training. 
We  foresee  the  following  training  requirements: 

*  Burroughs  training  for  two  or  three  systems  managers  (5  days) 
•k  Systems  managers  train  other  instructors  (1—2  days) 

*  Instructors    become    familiar    with    the    hardware    and 
software  (10  days) 

*  Instructors  write  applications  for  the  curriculum  using  existing 
software  (20  days)— Air  Staff  and  command  will  assist. 

For  student  training  we  plan  to  investigate  tutorials  prepared  at 
Keesler  AFB  for  Burroughs  micros,  prepare  a  summary  to  introduce 
students  to  available  types  of  software,  develop  a  dictionary  of 
computer  terms  for  beginners,  prepare  a  booklet  on  computer  start- 


Capt  Spencer  is  a  Cost  & 
Management  Analysis  Officer,  Field 
Resources  Branch,  Directorate  of 
Cost  &  Management  Analysis,  HQ 
USAF.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  industrial  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Southern  Illinois.  He 
entered  military  service  in 
November  1971  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Comptroller  organization  for  the  last  seven 
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Assistant  Comptroller 
for  Accounting  &  Finance 


by  Brig  General  Lynn  Rans 


Civilian  Pay  System.  The  Reagan  Administration's  Reform 
88  project  has  generated  government-wide  interest  in  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  personnel  and  payroll  systems. 
The  project's  working  group  estimates  $1 .2  billion  could  be 
saved  government-wide  over  the  next  six  years  by 
improvements  in  these  systems. 

In  response  to  this  initiative,  Lt  General  George  M. 
Browning,  Jr,  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  asked  that 
centralization  of  Air  Force  civilian  pay  be  studied.  He 
believes  centralization  of  civilian  pay  could  result  in 
significant  savings  and  help  comply  with  the  Treasury 
Department's  Electronic  Funds  Transfer  System  (EFTS) 
initiative.  In  April  1983  General  Browning  asked  AFAFC 
to  study  centralization  and  develop  a  roadmap  that  considers 
all  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

That  study  was  completed  15  December  1983.  Based  on 
its  conclusions  and  recommendations ,  it  was  determined  we 
should  not  only  pursue  a  centralized  pay  system  but  also, 
the  base-level  pay  system  must  be  upgraded  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Phase  IV  environment.  In  January  1984 
General  Browning  directed  that  centralization  be 
accomplished  in  two  phases.  Phase  I  is  a  fully  operational, 
redesigned  pay  system  to  be  completed  in  FY  86.  Phase  II 's 
objective  is  a  centralized  pay  system  by  FY  89.  A  Civilian 
Pay  Modernization  Group  has  been  established  as  part  of  the 
Civilian  Pay  Systems  Branch  at  AFAFC.  The  group  kicked 
off  the  project  by  hosting  a  Civilian  Pay  Modernization 
Workshop  at  AFAFC  the  week  of  30  April.  The  workshop 
was  open  to  MAJCOM  civilian  pay  liaisons  and  MAJCOM- 
selected  base-level  civilian  pay  personnel. 

Accounting  and  Finance  Office  (AFO)  of  the  Future.  The 

initial  implementation  package  for  the  AFO  of  the  Future 
includes  terminals,  printers  and  plotters  for  Management 
Analysis  and  Budget,  as  well  as  the  AFO.  The  equipment 
has  been  sized  to  allow  for  a  significant  expansion  of 
capabilities  without  major  modification.  When  Management 
Analysis  and  Budget  application  software  is  added,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Comptroller  Information  Management 
Office,  this  minicomputer  will  evolve  into  the  comptroller- 
dedicated  functional  computer.  It  will  become  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Comptroller  Information  Management  Network.  We 
will  continue  to  provide  progress  reports  in  this  column. 

Electronic  Funds  Transfer  (EFT)  Conferences  and  Paying 
and  Collecting  (P&C)  Workshops.  Treasury  has  adopted 
a  number  of  policies  which  transfer  a  considerable  workload 


from  Treasury  to  AFAFC  and  other  agencies  with  their  own 
disbursing  functions.  These  initiatives  include  the  proposed 
elimination  of  the  composite  checks  program  which  will  use 
EFT  for  all  direct  deposits,  a  new  method  of  balancing  Air 
Force  and  Treasury  records  of  AFO  deposits,  and  a  new 
method  of  accounting  for  replacement  checks.  To  ease  the 
implementation  of  these  new  initiatives,  AFAFC  held  four 
regional  conferences  in  March  1984  for  base  and  command 
personnel.  AFAFC,  Treasury,  and  Federal  Reserve 
representatives  provided  background  and  instructional 
information  on  the  conversion  of  civilian  pay  to  EFT  and 
a  number  of  P&C  related  subjects  that  included: 
reconciliation  of  deposits,  recertification  of  checks,  magnetic 
tape  check  issue  reporting,  new  accountability  forms,  and 
the  mechanization  of  P&C. 

Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  Accounting  Changes.  In 

October  of  last  year,  we  implemented  significant  changes 
to  Foreign  Military  Sales  accounting  procedures.  Total 
execution  of  Air  Force  FMS  cases  is  maintained  in  the  direct 
cite  and  reimbursable  Air  Force  FMS  trust  fund  accounts. 
A  link  has  also  been  established  between  the  reimbursable 
trust  fund  accounting  records  and  Air  Force  performing 
appropriations  to  ensure  proper  accountability  and 
reimbursement  to  our  appropriations.  As  with  any  system 
change,  problems  were  encountered  with  the  initial 
implementation.  Most  of  the  problems  have  now  been 
resolved  and  we  are  currently  performing  a  post- 
implementation  evaluation  of  the  new  procedures. 

Accounting  and  Finance  Training  Initiatives.  An  AFAFC 
Training  Development  Working  Group  was  established  to 
develop  proposals  for  revision  of  our  672X1/2  AFSC 
Specialty  Training  Standards  (STSs).  The  group's  primary 
objective  was  to  provide  a  logical  and  comprehensive  career 
ladder  progression  plan  by  developing  a  training  control 
document  to  more  clearly  connect  technical,  CDC  and  OJT 
training.  The  group  was  also  charged  with  formulating 
concepts  for  restructuring  our  enlisted  entry  courses  and 
changes  in  course  curriculum.  These  documents  are  presently 
at  the  MAJCOMs/SOAs  for  review,  comment  and 
coordination.  These  actions  are  necessary  by  the  implication 
expressed  in  the  1983  Occupational  Survey  Report  which 
says  airmen  do  not  use  all  information  taught  in  entry  courses 
during  first  enlistments.  Our  proposal  is  to  teach  first-term 
airmen  what  they  will  need  during  their  first  four  years  on 
the  job. 
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Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud,  Director  of  Budget 


Directorate  of  Budget 


Unobligated  Balances  Expiring/Lapsing 

Recently,  the  OSD  Comptroller  and  Congress  have 
questioned  the  growth  in  unobligated  funds  expiring/lapsing 
since  FY  1980.  With  support  from  the  Air  Force  Accounting 
and  Finance  Center  and  selected  field  activities  we  are 
reviewing  this  situation  to  determine: 

(1)  Have  unobligated  balances  grown  when  compared  to  growth 

in  appropriated  amounts? 

(2)  Reasons  for  unobligated  balances. 

(3)  Are  reserves  adequate  or  too  high? 

(4)  Have  reimbursable  programs  contributed  to  the  growth? 

(5)  Are  procedures  for  the  identification  of  funds  available  for 

reallocation  adequate? 

We  are  also  considering  expanding  the  annual  report  entitled 
Analysis  of  Unobligated  Balances  to  include  expired/lapsed 
balances  or  adjustments.  We  will  apprise  you  of  the  results 
of  this  review  in  a  later  edition.  In  the  interim  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us  to  exercise  prudent  financial  management  to 
ensure  our  unobligated  balances  are  identified  for  reallocation 
in  a  timely  manner  or  they  are  held  for  justifiable  cause  (e.g., 
contingent  liabilities). 

Air  Force  Obligation  and  Outlay  Tracking  System 

In  March  and  April  the  Air  Staff  and  several  MAJCOM 
representatives  met  with  Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design 
Center  personnel  for  a  product  verification  review  for  the 
revised  Air  Force  Obligation/Outlay  Tracking  System 
(AFOOTS).  During  these  meetings  the  revised  programs 
were  tested,  and  the  minor  deficiencies  in  the  programs  were 
immediately  isolated  and  corrected.  The  revised  programs 
will  utilize  up  to  three  years  of  data  base  transfer  (DBT) 
history  to  compute  the  O&M  portion  of  the  obligation/outlay 
plan.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  commands  have  DBT 
tapes  from  FYs  81,  82,  and  83  in  order  to  obtain  this  three- 
year  history.  The  revised  system  will  also  produce  a  non- 
O&M  skeleton  for  inclusion  in  the  plan.  Commands  should 
receive  the  revised  programs  by  the  end  of  June  so  they  can 
be  utilized  for  the  FY  85  plan  that  will  be  due  to  the  Air 
Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  the  end  of  August. 

FY  85  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Status 

We  would  be  less  than  realistic  if  we  did  not  recognize  that 
the  actions  of  the  Administration  and  Congress  to  reduce  the 


deficit  will  directly  impact  on  the  O&M  appropriation.  High 
first-year  outlay  rates  make  O&M  an  attractive  source  for 
general  reductions  intended  to  have  near-term  impact  on  the 
budget  deficit.  The  results  of  the  OBRC  reviews  of 
MAJCOM/SOA  financial  plans  will  be  tempered  by  the 
current  mood  in  Congress.  Congress  has  started  its  markup 
on  the  President 's  FY  1985  Budget  and  early  indications  point 
toward  significant  reductions  to  our  operating  accounts. 
Thus,  we  need  to  develop  contingency  plans  and  identify 
areas  where  our  belts  could  be  tightened  with  minimum 
impact  on  readiness.  Although  not  always  successful,  we 
continue  to  emphasize  the  need  to  make  reductions  on  a 
programmatic  basis  and  minimize  the  ultimate  O&M  impact. 
Your  planning  efforts  must  consider  actions  that  can  be  taken 
early  to  alleviate  some  of  the  demands  on  FY  1985.  The 
situation  is  fluid  and  the  hair-pulling  among  budgeteers,  due 
to  endless  budget  adjustments,  will  be  greater  than  ever.  We 
will  keep  you  informed  as  events  develop. 


Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  System 

One  of  the  topics  which  generated  extensive  discussion 
during  the  February  1984  Comptroller  Executive  Session  was 
the  extent  and  timing  of  the  Planning,  Programming  and 
Budgeting  (PPBS)  information  flow  to  the  MAJCOMs.  To 
address  this  issue  a  working  group,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  selected  MAJCOMs  and  Air  Staff 
Budget  personnel,  met  at  the  Pentagon  during  March  1984. 
Much  information  was  exchanged.  As  a  result,  you  should 
see  some  changes  in  the  extent  and  timing  of  the  PPBS 
information  you'll  be  getting  in  the  short  and  long  term.  Our 
goal  is  to  get  you  the  financial  information  needed,  in  a  timely 
manner,  to  keep  you  informed.  Details  on  this  have  been 
provided  through  separate  correspondence. 


FY  86— FY  90  Program  Objective  Memorandum 

The  Air  Force  FY  86—90  Program  Objective  Memorandum 
(POM)  was  formally  submitted  to  OSD  on  21  May  1984. 
It  culminates  months  of  exhausting  work  on  the  part  of  the 
commands,  Air  Staff,  and  Air  Force  Board  Structure  to 
define  the  Air  Force  program.  The  POM  is  being  reviewed 
by  OSD.  The  current  OSD  schedule  calls  for  the  Program 
Decision  Memorandum  to  be  issued  14  August  1984. 
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Director  of 
Cost  &  Management  Analysis 


by  Col  Basil  H.  Pflumm 


A-76  Commercial  Activities  Program.  The  Defense 
Inspector  General  (IG)  has  completed  review  of  the 
implementation  of  OMB  Circular  A-76,  Commercial 
Activities  Program.  The  Defense  IG  audit  findings  led  to 
recommended  transfer  of  independent  review  responsibility 
from  Air  Force  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (AF  C&MA) 
to  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  (AFAA).  Although  this 
recommendation  was  appealed  by  AF  C&MA  and  AFAA, 
the  appeal  was  overruled.  We  are  working  together  to  ensure 
a  smooth  transition  of  responsibility.  The  Cost  Programs 
Division  has  published  the  Independent  Reviewer 's  Guide  and 
continues  to  provide  cost  comparison  guidance. 


Cost  Research  Program.  We  have  continued  to  make 
excellent  progress  in  the  area  of  cost  research  support.  We 
have  an  initial  automated  Contractor  Cost  Data  Report/Cost 
Information  Report  (CCDR/CIR)  data  base  for  airframes, 
engines,  helicopters  and  large  missiles.  Future  enhancements 
include  transferring  the  package  to  the  Zenith  Z-100  and 
expanding  the  data  base  to  other  types  of  weapon  systems. 
A  research  program  element  is  competing  favorably  in  the 
FY  86  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  to  allow 
for  more  formal  cost  research. 


Program  Decision  Package  (PDP)  Costing.  C&MA 
personnel  drafted  expanded  guidance  to  the  field  on  PDP 
costing  for  the  POM.  The  new  guidance  presents  general 
information  on  how  the  Force  and  Financial  Plan  (F&FP) 
and  PDP  data  bases  work  at  the  Air  Staff,  how  PDPs  and 
background  papers  should  present  the  "total"  cost  of  a  total 
program,  and  how  economic  analysis  should  be  used  to 
justify  new  major  command  (MAJCOM)  initiatives.  The 
Cost  Programs  Division  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
MAJCOM  Comptroller  staffs  to  implement  the  procedures 
as  smoothly  as  possible. 


Selected  Acquisition  Reports  (SARs).  SAR  reporting  to 
Congress  has  been  greatly  expanded.  As  of  31  March  1984, 
35  SARs  were  submitted  to  Congress,  compared  to  19  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  projected  31  December  1984 


workload  is  42  SARs.  This  increased  workload  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
by  some  very  dedicated  individuals  both  at  the  Air  Staff  and 
the  Air  Force  Systems,  Logistics,  and  Communications 
Commands. 


Air  Force  Customer  Order  Control  System  (AFCOCS). 

AFCOCs  successfully  began  in-house  operation  on  1  April 
1984.  This  is  a  user  friendly  system  that  provides  the  end 
user  with  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  data  needed  on  a 
real-time  basis.  The  financial  decision  makers  now  get 
required  information  by  use  of  the  4th  Generation  Language 
FOCUS.  Reports  have  been  generated  to  allow  easy  visibility 
of  financial  data  on  FMS  cases.  Continued  enhancements  of 
the  system  and  its  involvement  in  the  overall  FMS 
Management  Information  System  (MIS)  will  allow  for  better 
financial  control  throughout  the  Air  Force. 


Initiatives  for  the  Technical  School.  In  March  1984,  two 
working  groups  of  Air  Staff  and  command  representatives 
met  at  Sheppard  AFB  to  strengthen  C&MA  technical 
training.  The  first  group  rewrote  training  materials  for  the 
Officers  Course.  Particular  additions  were  office 
management,  performance  analysis,  financial  management 
initiatives,  a  comprehensive  final  case  problem,  and  a  guest 
speaker  program.  The  second  group  established  guidelines 
and  milestones  to  integrate  microcomputers  into  the 
curriculums.  The  group  defined  computer  literacy,  oudined 
training  requirements  for  instructors  and  students,  and 
projected  future  hardware  and  software  needs.  These  two 
working  groups  continued  the  C&MA  commitment  to  top- 
notch  technical  training.  (See  story  on  page  20.) 

New  Deputy  in  Cost  Programs  Division.  Mr  Charles  E. 
Bennett  has  been  promoted  to  fill  a  newly  created  position 
as  Deputy  Chief,  Cost  Programs  Division.  He  will  assist  the 
division  in  carrying  out  expanded  responsibilities  under  the 
recent  reorganization  and  will  also  be  responsible  for 
improvements  in  cost  analysis  at  the  headquarters  and  all  field 
activities. 
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Comptroller  Plans  Group 


by  Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 


Comptroller  Planning  Conference.  The  first  ever 
Comptroller  Planning  Conference  was  held  in  the  Pentagon 
during  9—13  April  1984.  There  were  52  planners  and 
functional  experts  in  attendance.  The  objectives  of  the 
conference  were  to: 

•k    Know  and  understand  the  comptroller  planning  process. 

*  Know  and  understand  the  contents  of  the  Comptroller  Long 
Range  Objectives  and  Strategies  Plan. 

*  Know  and  understand  what  is  required  to  implement  the 
long  range  plan  in  the  major  commands  and  separate 
operating  agencies. 

*  Kick-off  the  effort  required  by  the  planning  work  groups 
to  build  the  supporting  action  plans. 

From  all  indications  and  the  flurry  of  activity,  the  objectives 
of  the  conference  were  achieved. 
The  objectives  of  the  planning  process  are  to: 

*  Develop  plans/programs  to  support  the  mission. 

*  Formulate  and  document  comptroller  objectives  and 
strategies. 

*  Approve,  manage  and  control  programs  in  support  of 
objectives. 

*  Document  management  issues/initiatives  and  approved 
programs. 

*  Identify  critical  relationships  and/or  integrate  programs. 

*  Prioritize  approved  programs  in  relation  to  available 
resources. 

*  Identify  additional  resources  required  to  implement  the  plans 
and  programs. 

Due  to  this  conference,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  achieving 
the  objectives.  In  June  the  proposed  supporting  action  plan 
was  completed;  approval  of  this  plan  from  the  Master 
Planning  Board  is  expected  by  1  August,  and  the  programs 
developed  and  approved  by  15  November— all  in  time  for 
the  programming  of  additional  resources  in  the  FY  87 
Program  Objective  Memorandum. 

Comptroller  Wartime  Planning.  AFR  170-18,  Comptroller 
Operations  Under  Emergency  Conditions,  is  in  final 
coordination  and  should  be  in  the  field  by  late  summer.  The 
regulation  has  been  extensively  rewritten  with  a  Comptroller 
chapter  being  added.  The  responsibility  for  developing, 
testing  and  maintaining  plans  to  ensure  continued  operations 
under  emergency  conditions  has  been  placed  under  the 
Comptroller  and  expanded  to  include  all  comptroller 
functions. 

Comptroller  Training.  In  conjunction  with  the  Comptroller 
Planning  Conference,  a  Comptroller  Training /Education 
Working  Group  started  development  of  a  plan  to  integrate 
the  many  training  initiatives  we  have  underway.  The  plan 
contains  significant  actions  and  milestones  designed  to  ensure 
effective  comptroller  training  and  will  be  incorporated  as  a 


chapter  in  the  Comptroller  Action  Plan.  HQ  ATC  formed 
a  Training  Planning  Team  with  MAJCOM//SOA 
Comptroller  representation  to  ensure  our  functional  initiatives 
are  captured  and  effectively  implemented  in  ATC  training 
channels.  Through  our  combined  efforts  we  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  training  requirements  dictated  by 
automation  and  other  procedural  improvements. 

Base    Level    Comptroller    Functional    Analysis.    The 

development  of  the  Base  Level  Comptroller  Functional 
Analysis  data  bases  are  now  complete.  The  project,  done  as 
part  of  the  Base  Information  Analysis  Program,  formally 
ended  as  of  30  March  1984.  The  resulting  "integrated"  data 
bases  are  now  available  for  integration  with  those  of  Base 
Supply  and  Logistics  Plans  and  eventually  with  the  data  bases 
created  for  other  base  functions.  On  1 1  April  1984,  the  results 
of  the  functional  analysis  were  briefed  to  personnel  from  the 
Headquarters  Directorates  of  Budget  and  Cost  & 
Management  Analysis,  and  the  Comptroller  Plans  Group. 
The  data  bases  developed  during  this  project  provide  a 
concise  picture  of  the  processes  and  information  flows  present 
in  the  base  level  comptroller  functions.  As  such,  they  provide 
the  current  information  architecture  that  will  serve  as  a 
baseline  for  future  automated  systems  development.  The 
expansion  of  the  Base  Information  Analysis  to  the  remaining 
base  functions  is  presently  being  contracted  for  with  an 
estimated  start  date  this  fall.  The  eventual  outcome  of  the 
Base  Information  Analysis  Program  should  facilitate  the 
development  of  integrated  base  information  systems  that  take 
advantage  of  the  advanced  Phase  TV  processing  capabilities. 

Officer  Career  Program.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  established  the  Comptroller 
Officer  Career  Management  Program  and  published  the 
associated  Officer  Career  Development  Guide  was  to  facilitate 
career  broadening  opportunities  within  comptrollership.  The 
basic  thrust  is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  broadening  of  our 
officer  force  prior  to  reaching  the  field  grade  ranks,  thus 
providing  the  foundation  for  subsequent  leadership  positions. 
Our  objective  is  to  provide  career  broadening  to  90%  of  our 
captains  prior  to  meeting  the  Majors  Board.  There  is  a  seven- 
year  "window"  in  which  captains  can  complete  broadening 
assignments,  the  timing  of  which  depends  on  individual 
circumstances.  As  seniority  is  gained  we  would  expect  the 
proportion  of  captains  completing  broadening  assignments 
to  increase  to  the  90%  level.  A  recent  analysis  of  comptroller 
officer  demographics  showed  we  are  close  to  achieving  this 
goal.  The  results  are  encouraging— we  are  indeed  building 
our  officer  force  for  the  future  in  significant  numbers.  With 
continued  emphasis  on  career  development,  counseling  and 
growth,  the  90%  goal  is  well  within  reach. 


% 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 


by  CMSgt  Ruall  L.  Sewell 
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Comptroller  Senior  NCO  Conference 

During  the  week  of  13—17  August  1984,  I  will  be 
hosting  a  Worldwide  Senior  NCO  Conference  in 

Washington,  D.C.  Each  major  air  command  and 
separate  operating  agency  will  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  send  a  representative  to  this  conference. 
Past  conferences  have  given  us  a  good  discipline  mix 
that  has  enabled  us  to  tackle  Comptroller  issues  and/or 
problems  and  planned  corrective  action.  Representatives 
attending  will  be  given  ample  time  to  meet  with  their 
Air  Staff  counterparts.  The  agenda  will  be  finalized  at 
a  later  date;  however,  the  game  plan  is  to  start  the 
conference  with  Air  Staff  briefings,  followed  by  panel 
discussions.  Panel  issues  will  include: 

•  On-the-Job  Training  (OJT) 

•  Schoolhouse  Training 

•  Comptroller  Staff  Officer  Course  (CSOC) 

•  AC-90/Master  Planning  Board 

•  Assignments 

•  Updating  the  Enlisted  Career  Guide. 

Base  level  personnel  should  contact  their  headquarters 
and  provide  suggestions  or  discussion  materials  that  you 
feel  should  be  addressed  at  this  conference. 

Comptroller  Staff  Officer  Course  (CSOC) 

Recently,  there  has  been  some  confusion  about  the 
curriculum  of  this  course  and  which  Senior  NCO's  are 
eligible  to  attend.  First  of  all— it's  a  super  course!  The 
CSOC  is  conducted  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas;  however, 
there  are  a  couple  of  field  trips  to  broaden  your 
knowledge  of  comptrollership.  CSOC  is  designed  to 
present  an  overview  of  Budget,  Accounting  and 
Finance,  and  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  functions. 
These  overviews,  coupled  with  plenty  of  guest  speakers 
from  base  and  major  air  command  headquarters,  do 
create  some  interesting  discussions  and  will  make  you 
a  well  informed  comptroller  resource.  Those  who  are 


eligible  to  attend  from  the  enlisted  ranks  are  Chief  and 
Senior  Master  Sergeants,  usually  a  quota  of  two  per 
course.  If  interested,  and  since  this  course  is 
approximately  seven  weeks  in  length,  clear  the  TDY 
with  your  boss  and  then  contact  your  training  monitor 
at  your  headquarters;  they  in  turn,  will  contact  me  for 
final  appointment  into  the  course.  I  will  need  a  one- 
page  nominating  letter  and  will  discuss  the  course  with 
you  before  attending.  Once  again,  it's  a  super  course, 
and  it  will  give  you  a  captive  audience  to  present  your 
views  on  comptrollership. 

On-the-job  Training  (OJT) 

Today  OJT  is  an  exercise  of  survivability— it's  that 
simple.  Unlike  most  of  you,  I  get  the  opportunity  to 
participate  at  conferences,  workshops  and  base-level 
visitations  on  a  monthly  basis.  These  visits  give  me  a 
large  population  base  to  interview  and  make  some 
observations.  Your  OJT  program  and  leadership  will 
be  the  difference  between  having  a  successfully  smooth 
efficient  organization  versus  the  other  side  of  the  coin— a 
weak,  inefficient  operation  which  magnifies  the  dread 
of  the  IG's  arrival.  Supervisors,  trainers  and  trainees 
need  to  do  their  fair  share  to  ensure  a  successful  OJT 
program  at  your  organization.  I  know  there  is  a 
tremendous  volume  of  CDC  materials  to  digest  for 
upgrading  presently;  however,  management  is  looking 
at  ways  to  reduce  the  volume.  In  the  meantime,  bear 
with  us,  press-on,  use  time  management  and  keep  up 
the  good  work. 

AC  90 

What  is  it?  Basically,  it  is  Comptroller  objectives, 
strategies  and  actions  to  bring  us  into  the  nineties  and 
proceed  toward  the  year  2000.  Don't  let  comptrollership 
pass  you  by— find  a  copy  of  AC-90's  Long  Range 
Objectives  Plan  and  Strategies  and  stay  abreast  of  the 
ever  changing  world  of  financial  management. 
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Comptroller  Civilian  Career 
Management  Program 


by  Mr  J.  Bert  Dycus 


CCCMP. . .  Your  Program,  Your  Career 


As  we  move  through  1984,  the  CCCMP  is  reaching  a  level  of 
maturity  and  stability  never  before  experienced  in  its  short  three- 
year  history.  The  program's  referral  system  is  fully  operational  and 
working  efficiently,  interviews  are  being  conducted  for  all  registrants 
on  two-year  cycles,  career  broadening  and  intern  positions  are  being 
filled  through  the  program,  and  over  $175,000  will  be  spent  during 
FY  84  in  the  area  of  training. 

It  is  time  to  reflect  on  the  name  of  the  program  and  look  at  what 
it  really  means  in  relation  to  you  as  Comptroller  employees.  The 
last  three  words  of  the  title  Comptroller  Civilian  Career 
Management  Program  can  be  retranslated  to  stress  the  point  that 
the  CCCMP  is  your  program  and,  as  such,  exists  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  your  career.  Emphasis  on  the  word  your  should 
remind  us  all  that  while  the  program  itself  can  provide  the  vehicle 
for  training  opportunities,  developmental  assignments  and  network- 
wide  promotions,  it  is  you  (the  employee)  who  must  communicate 
your  training  and  developmental  needs  via  your  Individual 
Development  Plan  (IDP) .  Additionally ,  it  is  you  who  must  ensure 
the  accuracy  of  the  data  in  your  personnel  record  concerning  skills 
codes,  geographic  areas  of  preference,  awards,  education  and 
training.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  program 
will  depend  upon  the  cooperative  involvement  of  yourself  (the 
employee),  management,  and  the  career  program  PALACE  Team. 
Let's  work  together  to  continue  the  improvement  and  refinement 
of  the  CCCMP  during  the  upcoming  years.  .  .after  all,  it  is  your 
program. 

CCCMP  Career  Guide:  By  now,  you  should  have  received  the 
Career  Guide.  It  is  a  key  document  which  each  Comptroller 
employee  should  become  familiar  with  and  use  regularly  in  the 
development  of  your  individual  career  plans.  If  you  have  any 
questions  regarding  its  contents,  or  if  you  have  not  received  your 
copy,  please  contact  the  PALACE  Team  (OCPO/MPKCA, 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  78150). 

New  Appraisal  System:  The  replacement  system  for 
JPAS/GMAS/CPAS  is  scheduled  for  implementation  July— 
September  of  this  year.  While  the  format  is  different  from  the  current 
CPAS  document,  the  PALACE  Team  is  working  to  accommodate 
the  new  data  into  the  Total  Person  Score  (TPS)  elements  used  by 
the  CCCMP. 

Fall  1984  Interviews:  Plans  are  underway  to  conduct  interviews 
during  September— November  of  this  year,  primarily  to  update  the 
TPS.  This  cycle  is  (generally)  for  employees  graded  GS/GM-13 
and  above;  however,  GS-1 1/12  registrants  who  did  not  interview 
during  the  fall  1983  cycle  will  have  an  opportunity  to  interview 


as  well.  Furthermore,  interviews  will  be  conducted  without  respect 
to  Cadre  status.  Cadre  members  will  be  required  to  interview  in 
order  to  obtain  a  current  TPS,  even  though  their  Cadre  status  does 
not  expire  in  1984. 

The  interview  score  remains  as  50%  of  the  overall  point  value 
of  the  TPS.  As  a  result,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  to  most 
program  registrants  that  the  interview  can  have  a  very  real  impact 
on  their  competitive  ranking  for  positions  filled  through  the 
CCCMP.  Given  the  significance  of  the  interview's  value,  employees 
should  seriously  consider  the  potential  adverse  effect  of  declining 
their  opportunity  to  interview. 

Program  Effectiveness  Panel  Reviews:  This  CCCMP  panel  has 
been  tasked  to  analyze  a  number  of  specific  CCCMP  areas  which 
directly  impact  on  a  majority  of  our  registrants.  Items  for  review 
include:  size  of  the  Cadre,  mix  of  Cadre  members  among  functional 
areas  (e.g.,  Budget,  Accounting,  etc.),  number  of  Cadre-Reserved 
versus  Career-Essential  positions,  penalty  policy  regarding 
declinations  and  CCCMP  communication  (format,  frequency,  etc.). 
Results  of  the  panel's  reviews  will  be  presented  to  the  CCCMP 
Policy  Council  during  their  fall  1984  meeting. 

Career  Broadening  Positions:  Selections  for  the  19  CCCMP 

Career  Broadening  Positions  continue.  A  good  mix  has  been 
obtained  for  these  jobs  between  occupational  series  and  grades. 
Implementation  of  this  facet  of  the  CCCMP  is  a  significant  step 
toward  the  goal  of  developing  multi-talented  Comptroller  personnel. 

Training:  FY  84  has  seen  a  three-fold  increase  over  FY  83  in  the 
number  of  program  registrants  sent  to  CCCMP-sponsored  training. 
It  is  estimated  that  our  Training-Near-the -Work-Site  program  will 
have  reached  over  380  employees  at  13  different  locations  by  year- 
end.  Off-site  management  training  will  add  an  additional  22  names 
to  the  roster  of  FY  84  attendees.  The  future  for  CCCMP  training 
looks  even  brighter  in  FY  85.  With  increased  funding  anticipated 
we  estimate  over  450  Cadre  and  non-Cadre  employees  will  benefit 
from  this  continuing  effort  next  year. 

The  PALACE  Team,  like  the  CCCMP,  continues  to  change. 
Recent  additions  to  our  staff  include  Mr  Ed  Williams  (functionalist 
for  345  series  personnel)  and  myself,  J.  Bert  Dycus  (representing 
the  510  series  community).  We  will  soon  be  losing  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr  Delmer  Ross  (Audit  Representative)  who  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  career  program.  As  always,  each 
member  of  the  PALACE  Team  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  each  of  you  on  any  topic  regarding  your  program.  .  the 
CCCMP!  Our  phone  number  is  AUTOVON  487-6177/2051/6450.  # 
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NOTES  FROM: 


The  Auditor  General 


by  J.H.  Stolarow 


Outstanding  Auditors  for  1983 


<:  ) 

I 


Lt  Col  Ronald  A.  Swenka 

Program  Manager 
Norton  AFB,  CA 


Outstanding  Supervisors 


Major  Steven  J.  Sible 

Chief,  Area  Audit  Office 
RAF  Lakenheath,  UK 


Outstanding 
Audit  Manager 


Mr  Earl  J.  Scott 

Audit  Manager 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH 


Outstanding 
Auditor 


Mr  Stanley  A.  Walkowski 

Auditor 
Fairchild  AFB,  WA 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Data  Systems  Design  Office 


by  Col  (S)  Charles  K.  Crawford 


Reorganization  and  Realignment  of  Computer  Centers.  On 

the  first  of  May  this  year,  the  Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design 
Center  became  the  Data  Systems  Design  Office.  This  was  part 
of  a  reorganization  and  realignment  of  computer  centers 
previously  reporting  directly  to  the  command  section  at  HQ 
AFCC.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  Teleprocessing  Center 
(AFTPC),  with  Colonel  Allen  D.  Lang  as  the  commander,  was 
activated  at  Gunter  AFS,  AL.  Three  units  were  identified  to 
report  directly  to  AFTPC— the  Data  Systems  Design  Office 
(DSDO),  Automated  Systems  Project  Office  (ASPO)  [formerly 
the  Air  Force  Automated  Systems  Project  Office]  and  the 
Command  and  Control  Systems  Office  (CCSO),  located  at 
Tinker  AFB,  OK.  The  Air  Force  Data  Systems  Evaluation 
Center  was  deactivated  with  most  functions  being  absorbed  into 
the  DSDO.  Our  reporting  chain  now  is  through  the  AFTPC  to 
HQ  AFCC.  Although  the  names  are  different,  we  don't 
anticipate  any  change  to  the  way  standard  systems  are  fielded. 

General  Accounting  and  Finance  System.  A  major 
enhancement  and  time-saving  feature  has  been  incorporated  with 
the  use  of  floppy  diskettes  on  the  Beehive  Topper  II 
(CRT/keypunch  replacement)  equipment.  The  equipment  may 
be  used  in  a  stand-alone  mode,  allowing  accounting  and  finance 
personnel  to  store  the  daily  input  on  a  floppy  disk  when  the  DPI 
is  experiencing  problems  with  the  hardware,  during  end-of- 
month  processing  when  the  system  is  not  available  for  current 
month  processing,  or  other  times  when  on-line  support  is  not 
provided  by  the  host  Burroughs  computer.  Floppy  disks 
containing  transactions  are  loaded  later  when  the  host  support 
is  reestablished  and  thereby  allows  accounting  and  finance 
personnel  to  remain  current  with  daily  business.  Special  frames 
have  been  designed  for  travel  input  and  a  general  purpose  frame 
was  also  designed  for  use  by  other  areas  within  the  accounting 
and  finance  office.  These  off-line  capabilities  were  field  tested 
at  Lackland,  Kelly,  and  Randolph  AFBs  during  February  and 
March  1984.  Worldwide  release  was  made  in  April  1984.  We 
are  currently  developing  new  frames  for  pseudo  input  and 
modifying  NBQE70  (direct  input  and  nonremote)  to  further 
enhance  processing  for  functional  areas  other  man  travel.  These 
changes  are  scheduled  to  be  released  to  the  accounting  and 
finance  network  in  August  1984.  We  plan  to  incorporate  these 
same  features  on  the  Standard  Air  Force  Microcomputer 
(Z-100)  and  Sperry  1100  terminals. 


Zeroing  in  on  the  Comptroller's  initiative,  the  following 
actions  have  been  started: 

•  Writing  of  the  requirements  document  setting  forth  the 
general  requirements  and  agency  responsibilities. 

•  Writing  of  the  Data  Project  Directive. 

•  Development  of  a  functional   description  detailing  the 
requirements. 

•  Establishing  milestones  necessary  to  "get  the  job  done"  and 
the  manpower  requirements  to  meet  the  milestone  goals. 

The  skeleton  of  the  redesigned  Civilian  Pay  System  was 
established  in  a  joint  meeting  of  representatives  from 
AFAFC/XSPC,  DSDO/ACYC,  AFMPC/MPCS,  OCPO/MPK, 
and  AFLC/ACF.  Highlights  of  the  new  system  are: 

•  An  on-line  interactive  system. 

•  An  active  interface  with  the  personnel  system. 

•  Refined  interface  with  the  base-level  accounting  system. 

•  Source  collection  of  time  and  attendance  data. 

•  Posting  of  time  and  attendance  by  day  for  personnel  reporting 
requirements. 

•  Automation  of  the  Civilian  Employee  Retirement  Records 
(SF  2806s). 

*■     Consolidation  or  elimination  of  products,  reports  or  data 
elements. 

•  Automated  preparation  of  transfer/separation  documents 
(SF  1150s,  SF  2807s,  etc). 

Periodic  reports  of  how  the  systems  design  and  development 
are  progressing  will  appear  from  time-to-time  to  keep  you 
informed.  [For  more  on  Civilian  Pay  System  see  page  24.] 

Report  of  Accounting  &  Finance  Activities  System  (RAF AS). 

The  base-  and  command-level  systems  are  currently  under 
development  for  implementation  in  November  1984.  The 
automated  systems  replace  the  current  manual  system  of 
producing  the  Report  of  Accounting  and  Finance  Activities, 
RCS:  HAF-ACF(M)7104.  The  base-level  system  is  being 
developed  for  both  the  Burroughs  and  Sperry  computers.  The 
command -level  system  is  being  developed  for  the  Sperry  1100 
only.  Both  the  base-level  and  command-level  systems  are 
scheduled  for  field  testing  at  selected  bases  in  August  1984. 
Langley  AFB,  Virginia,  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  field  testing 
the  Sperry  system,  while  Robins  AFB,  Georgia,  is  the  leading 
candidate  for  field  testing  the  Burroughs  system  version.  Points 
of  contact  are: 


Civilian  Pay  System  Redesign.  Based  on  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  a  study  completed  in  December  1983  by 
AFAFC,  a  better  civilian  pay  system  for  the  Air  Force  is  being 
undertaken.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  has  directed  the 
development  of  a  redesigned  base-level  pay  system  with  the 
capability  to  migrate  the  system  into  a  centralized  civilian  pay 
system. 


AFAFC/DO 

Mrs  Mary  Humphrey 
Autovon  926-4871 

DSDO/ACYM 

Mr  Paul  Koerner 
Autovon  446-3310 


$ 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Comptroller  Assignments  Team 


by  Capt  Bill  Pazeretsky 


Overseas  Assignments 

Now  that  we  are  completing  the  CY  84  overseas  assignments,  it's  time  to  look  ahead  to  CY  85.  The  listing  below  is  the 
current  projection  of  the  CY  85  overseas  positions  which  must  be  filled.  Tour  extensions,  curtailments,  etc.,  will  cause  some 
changes  to  the  list,  and  grade  substitution  is  likely  in  many  cases.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these  positions,  complete 
AF  Form  90  and/or  call  the  Comptroller  Assignments  Team  for  further  information. 


Rank            Time            AFSC 

Rank 

Time            AFSC 

Rank 

Time 

AFSC 

Rank             Time            AFSC 

Alconbury,  England 

Capt 

8509              6924 

Kunsan,  Korea 

Rhein  Main,  Germany 

Capt              8507              6724 

Capt 

8509              6784 

LTC 

8507 

0056 

Maj               8507             6736 

Capt              8509              6784 

lLt 

8506              6724 

Capt 

8501 

6736 

Capt              8506             6924 

Capt              8510              6756 

lLt 

8508              6746 

Capt 

8507 

6924 

lLt               8508              6724 

Capt              8510              6924 

Capt 

8509 

6784 

Fairford,  England 

lLt 

8512 

6924 

San  Vi to, Italy 

Ankara,  Turkey 

Capt 

8504              6924 

Maj               8506             6756 

Capt              8501              6924 

Lajes,  Azores 

lLt                8512              6736 

Capt              8502              6724 

Glons,  Belgium 

Capt 

8503 

6736 

Capt              8507              6736 

Capt 

8506              6736 

lLt 

8507 

6724 

Sembach ,  Germany 
LTC              8507             0056 

Aviano,  Italy 

Greenham  Common,  England 

Lakenheath,  England 

SHAPE,  Belgium 
Maj               8507              6736 

Maj               8508              6756 

Maj 

8510             6756 

LTC 

8507 

0056 

Capt              8506              6724 

Capt 

8502              6736 

Capt 

8504 

6736 

lLt                8506              6724 
Bitburg,  Germany 

Capt 

Hahn,  Germany 

8509              6736 

Capt 
lLt 

8508 
8510 

6784 
6724 

Sondrestrom,  Greenland 
Capt              8501              6756 

Maj               8505         '    6716 

Capt 

8510              6784 

Lindsey,  Germany 

Spangdahlem,  Germany 
Capt              8506             6736 

Capt              8506              6724 

lLt 

8503              6724 

lLt 

8506 

6724 

Brunssum,  Netherlands 

Hellenikon,  Greece 

Mildenhall,  England 

Capt              8508              6924 
lLt                8512              6924 

LTC              8506              6716 

Capt 

8507              6924 

lLt 

8502 

6724 

Maj               8506              6796 

Hickam,  Hawaii 

Misawa,  Japan 

Thule,  Greenland 
Capt              8510             6756 

Camp  New  Amsterdam, 

LTC 

8506              6716 

lLt 

8505 

6724 

Netherlands 

LTC 

8506             6746 

Torre jon,  Spain 

Maj               8507              6756 

LTC 

8507              6756 

Naples,  Italy 

Capt              8511              6784 

Capt              85 1 1              6924 

LTC 

8508              0056 

Maj 

8507 

6796 

lLt                8510             6924 

lLt                8503              6736 

Maj 

8505              6756 

lLt                8506              6724 

Maj 

8507              6756 

Osan,  Korea 

Upper  Heyford,  England 

Maj 

8508              6916 

LTC 

8503 

0056 

LTC              8506             0056 

Chicksands,  England 

Capt 

8507              6724 

Capt 

8501 

6736 

Maj               8505              6716 

lLt                8506              6736 

Capt 

8508              6736 

Capt 

8506 

6924 

Capt              8508              6784 

Capt 

8511              6736 

Capt 

8508 

6724 

Clark,  Philippines 

lLt 

8507              6736 

Capt 

8509 

6784 

Woomera,  Australia 

Capt              8506              6924 

lLt 

8508              6924 

lLt 

8503 

6924 

Capt              8505              6756 

lLt                8506              6724 

Incirlik,  Turkey 

lLt 

8505 

6724 

Yokota,  Japan 

Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

LTC 

8505              0056 

Ramstein,  Germany 

Capt              8507              6724 

Capt              8506              6736 

Capt 

8510             6924 

LTC 

8505 

0056 

Capt              8507              6784 

Capt 

8506              6924 

LTC 

8507 

6746 

Eielson,  Alaska 

lLt 

8512              6724 

Maj 

8508 

6756 

Yong  San,  Korea 

Capt              8508              6756 

Maj 

8508 

6746 

LTC              8506             0056 

Capt              8512              6736 

Kadena,  Japan 

Maj 

8508 

6924 

Maj               8505             6716 

Capt 

8507              6784 

Capt 

8506 

6746 

Elmendorf,  Alaska 

Capt 

8506 

6736 

Zweibrucken,  Germany 

LTC              8506             0056 

Keflavik,  Iceland 

Capt 

8507 

6724 

lLt                8507              6736 

LTC              8508              6796 

Capt 

8506              6756 

Capt 

8510 

6736 

lLt                8510              6924 

Cross-Flow  Update 

To  follow-up  on  the  article  from  the  last  issue,  CY  85  requirements  for  the  Selective  Cross-Flow  Program  are  as 
follows:  ROTC  Instructors— 10;  Weapons  Controllers— 5;  Missiles— 4;  Recruiting  Service— 4;  and  OTS  Instructors— 2.  If 
you  are  interested  in  any  of  these  challenging  opportunities,  feel  free  to  call  the  Comptroller  Assignments  Team  at  AUTO  VON 
487-5031.  ^ 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Comptroller  Training  Branch 

SHEPPARD  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  CENTER 


Mr  D.  Darrell  Massie— Chief,  Training  Development  Section 


Instructor  Duty— A  Career  Broadening  Opportunity 
by  MSgt  Robert  L.  Lloyd 


The  Comptroller  Training  Branch  at  Sheppard  AFB, 
Texas,  has  a  recurring  need  for  top-quality  personnel  to  fill 
officer  and  enlisted  instructor  vacancies.  Technical  instructor 
duty  presents  an  unusual  career  broadening  opportunity  and 
was  recommended  in  the  Comptroller  Enlisted  Career 
Development  Guide  published  in  July  1983.  In  addition  to 
boosting  your  career  and  increasing  promotion  potential,  the 
job  results  in  a  tremendous  amount  of  personal  satisfaction 
in  helping  to  prepare  and  mold  the  airmen  who  are  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Comptroller  family . 

The  instructor  staff  is  comprised  of  subject  matter  area 
specialists  from  the  field  who  use  their  expertise  to  train 
airmen,  officer  and  civilians.  In  addition  to  teaching, 
instructors  must  be  excellent  role-models  since  the  impression 
they  make  on  students,  especially  young  basic  airmen,  is 
often  quite  lasting.  In  some  respects  the  job  is  physically 
demanding:  on  your  feet  four  to  eight  hours  a  day;  finalizing 
lesson  plans  and  training  materials  when  not  on  the 
"platform;"  and,  in  short,  keeping  training  programs  up- 
to-date  with  the  rapid  systems,  technological,  and  procedural 
changes  that  are  occurring  throughout  the  Comptroller 
community. 

Upon  arrival  for  duty,  instructors  are  scheduled  to  attend 
the  Technical  Training  Instructors  Course  (TTIC)  conducted 
at  Sheppard  AFB.  It  is  here  that  the  individual  learns  the  basic 
methodology  and  procedures  to  be  used  throughout  an 
instructor's  tour.  The  course  lasts  five  weeks  plus  two  days 
and  includes  the  following  subjects: 


•  Role  of  the  instructor 

*  Criterion  objectives 

*  Management  of  learning 

•  Lesson  planning 

concept 

*  Counseling 

•  Methods  of  study 

■*■  Formal  lecture 

*   Communicative  skills 

*  Measurement  programs 

•*•  Impromptu  speaking 

•  Test  analysis 

■k  Laws  of  learning 

•k  Informal  lecture 

*  Individual  differences 

•  Self-paced  instruction 

*  Developmental  approach 

*  Student  administration 

•   Instructional/visual  aids 

*  Demo/Performance 

•  Training  literature 

method 

As  you  can  see,  much  of  what  is  learned  in  the  instructor's 
course  is  valuable  after  the  instructor's  tour  is  completed. 
Additionally,  ten  college  credit  hours  are  received  through 
the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  (CCAF).  After 
completion  of  TTIC,  the  new  instructor  will  spend  another 
two  to  six  weeks  in  qualification  training— learning  the 


material  to  be  taught  in  their  first  block  of  instruction  and 
preparing  lesson  plans.  After  gaining  confidence  and  refining 
instructional  skills,  the  instructor  will  then  branch  out  into 
other  blocks  of  instruction,  assuring  an  opportunity  to  teach 
most,  if  not  all,  subject  matter  areas.  Instructors  also  receive 
a  minimum  36  hours  of  in-service  training  each  year  in 
subjects  related  to  the  training  environment.  All  courses  result 
in  college  credit  through  CCAF.  This,  combined  with  one 
of  the  best  educational  programs  in  the  Air  Force,  puts  a 
college  degree  within  everyone's  reach  during  their  tour. 

Periodic  vacancies  exist  for  enlisted,  officer  and  civilian 
instructors.  Enlisted  authorizations  range  from  SrA  to  MSgt, 
officer  authorizations  are  lLt  to  Major,  and  civilian 
authorizations  are  for  GS-5  through  GS-1 1 .  Candidates  must 
have  an  excellent  performance  record  and  job/field 
experience  in  a  needed  subject  matter  area.  Prospective 
instructors  should  not  have  any  limitations  that  prevent 
prolonged  standing.  To  sum  it  up,  Comptroller  Training  is 
looking  for  sharp,  qualified  professionals  who  are  interested 
in  a  diverse,  challenging,  rewarding  assignment. 

The  application  process  is  simple.  Enlisted  personnel 
should  contact  their  CBPO  customer  service  for  assistance 
in  completing  a  special  duty  application.  Once  the  application 
reaches  HQ  ATC  and  AFMPC,  applicants  are  notified 
whether  a  vacancy  exists  at  that  time  or  whether  the 
application  will  be  held  until  a  vacancy  does  exist.  Officer 
personnel  should  simply  contact  the  Comptroller 
Assignments  Team  and  let  them  know  your  desires.  Civilian 
employees  should  contact  their  CPO  for  information  on 
vacancies  and  the  prerequisites  for  application. 

Anyone  interested  may  contact  the  Comptroller  Training 
Branch  for  additional  information  about  the  job  or  projected 
vacancies.  Contact  them  at  AUTO  VON  736-2098  or  write 
to  3750  TCHTG/TTGBF,  Sheppard  AFB,  TX  76311. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS 

Students  in  a  TDY  status  to  Comptroller  Training  Courses  at 
Sheppard  AFB  should  anticipate  assignment  to  off-base  contract 
quarters.  Military  students  are  reminded  that  fatigues  are 
required  wear  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  All  military 
TDY  students  are  also  reminded  that  participation  in  Physical 
Conditioning  is  a  mandatory  ATC  requirement.  Accordingly, 
students  are  advised  to  bring  appropriate  athletic  attire. 


® 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School 


by  Lt  Col  Charles  E.  Daugherty— Chief,  Comptrollership  at  DOD  Executive  Level 


Continuing  Professional  Education  for  Comptrollers 


Continuing  professional  education  (CPE)  is  equally  important  as 
professional  military  education  (PME),  even  though  PME  receives 
more  publicity  because  it  applies  to  all  personnel.  Continuing 
professional  education  should  be  a  continuing  part  of  every 
comptroller's  career.  For  comptrollers,  CPE  can  be  defined  as  a 
formal  program  of  learning  which  contributes  directly  to  the 
professional  competence  of  comptrollers.  Comptrollers  who  are 
certified  public  accountants,  certified  internal  auditors,  certified  cost 
analysts  or  certified  management  accountants  are  very  familiar  with 
CPE.  The  governing  boards  of  professional  organizations  require 
30  to  40  hours  of  CPE  each  year  in  order  to  retain  the  certified 
designation.  There  are  many  good  reasons  for  the  CPE  requirements 
which  are  applicable  to  all  comptroller  professionals,  not  just  the 
certified  ones.  Three  of  these  reasons  follow: 

1.  CPE  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  comptrollership.  Each  year  there  are  new  laws, 
new  regulations  and  new  guidance  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  public  interest  requires 
comptrollers  to  remain  competent  in  all  areas  of  comptrollership. 
It  is  much  easier  to  keep  everyone  informed  of  changes  through 
a  well  planned  CPE  program  than  it  is  for  each  individual  to 
stay  informed  on  his  own. 

2.  CPE  is  required  to  keep  up  with  the  explosion  of  technology 
that  is  taking  place.  Today  almost  every  comptroller  organization 
has  modern  computers  or  is  in  the  process  of  procuring  them. 
The  Phase  IV  computer  system  and  the  Accounting  and  Finance 
Office  of  the  Future  will  soon  be  realities  throughout  the  Air 
Force.  All  comptroller  personnel  will  have  convenient  access  to 
a  computer  terminal.  Everyone  in  the  comptroller  field  will  be 
computer  literate  in  the  sense  they  will  know  how  to  use  the 
computers  to  do  their  jobs.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  up  with 
the  rapid  technological  changes  will  be  through  formal  CPE 
programs. 

3.  CPE  is  needed  to  maintain  the  knowledge  we  already  have. 
Comptrollers  change  jobs  fairly  often  and  different  skills  and 
knowledge  are  required  for  each  new  job.  However,  the  basic 
knowledge  learned  in  previous  jobs  and  training  should  be 
maintained.  Everyone  in  the  comptroller  field  can  benefit  from 
occasional  reviews  of  the  basics  of  the  comptrollership  areas  or 
of  public  speaking  and  writing. 

Here  at  PMCS  our  main  purpose  is  to  provide  the  best  CPE 
available  to  Department  of  Defense  comptrollers.  The  PMCS 
approach  to  CPE  covers  the  three  reasons  for  CPE  which  I 
mentioned.  There  are  at  least  60  different  speakers  at  each  PMCS 
class  who  are  experts  in  their  field  and  present  the  latest  information 
available  on  the  complex  issues  affecting  comptrollers.  We  have 
had  an  Information  Management  Division  for  many  years  and  it 
is  changing  rapidly  to  keep  up  with  technology.  Eleven  Zenith 
Z-100  computers  for  use  by  the  students  and  faculty  will  soon  be 
delivered  to  PMCS.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  the  latest 
software  available  and  to  keep  up  with  new  computer  technology. 
The  basic  subjects  will  always  remain  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Basic  theories  of  accounting  and  finance,  auditing, 


budgeting,  cost  and  management  analysis,  and  managing  people 
will  stay  in  the  curriculum  regardless  of  technological  advances  and 
changes  in  the  way  we  perform  the  comptroller  functions.  Public 
speaking  and  writing  will  also  continue  to  be  a  part  of  PMCS.  Our 
contribution  to  the  comptroller  CPE  will  remain  a  balanced  program 
with  emphasis  on  new  technology  and  the  basics. 

We  have  a  continuing  effort  to  obtain  formal  CPE  and  academic 
credit  for  PMCS  attendance  from  civilian  organizations.  The 
American  Council  on  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Credit,  has 
recommended  to  college  officials  that  PMCS  is  equivalent  to  19 
semester  hours  in  business  administration  in  the  upper  division 
baccalaureate  category  and  has  recommended  6  semester  hours  at 
the  graduate  level  (3  semester  hours  in  organizational  management 
and  3  semester  hours  in  financial  economic  analysis).  Also,  the 
Institute  of  Internal  Auditors  will  accept  PMCS  class  attendance 
for  CPE  credit  required  of  Certified  Internal  Auditors  (up  to  312 
hours  for  the  8-week  course).  The  states  of  Alabama  and  Texas 
will  accept  PMCS  class  attendance  for  CPE  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  We  will  continue  to  seek  additional  recognition  and 
acceptance  by  state  boards  and  professional  organizations  as  the 
need  is  made  known  to  us  by  our  students. 

PMCS  is  actively  involved  in  the  CPE  process.  Are  you  and  your 
organization  doing  your  part?  Do  you  have  formal  education 
programs  for  your  professionals?  When  was  the  last  time  you  or 
your  staff  experienced  any  type  of  formal  training?  If  you  are  not 
getting  at  least  30  to  40  hours  of  professional  education  per  year, 
you  are  not  meeting  the  minimum  CPE  requirements  of  civilian 
comptroller-related  professional  organizations.  Every  military 
comptroller  organization  should  have  a  program  for  each 
professional  to  spend  time  each  year  in  CPE.  That  time  should 
include  in-house  education,  taught  by  the  experienced  professionals 
on  your  staff,  as  well  as  outside  courses.  Although  CPE  can  be 
of  a  general  nature,  it  can  also  be  directly  related  to  current  projects 
and  will  probably  be  more  beneficial  if  there  is  an  immediate 
benefit. 

Education  should  never  stop,  especially  for  people  in  the  dynamic 
comptroller  field.  Get  involved  in  a  CPE  program;  if  you  don't 
have  one,  start  one.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  fancy,  expensive  or  take 
up  a  lot  of  time.  Use  your  own  staff  members  to  teach  subjects  which 
are  direcdy  related  to  the  organization's  function.  Your  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Society  of  Military  Comptrollers  is  an  excellent 
organization  to  organize  and  conduct  CPE  courses  of  general 
interest.  The  PMCS  faculty  is  available  to  assist  you  in  both  planning 
and  conducting  CPE  programs.  You  will  be  required  to  fund  any 
travel  out  of  your  local  training  funds. 

Formal  education  for  comptrollers  should  not  end  with  PMCS 
attendance  or  an  advanced  degree.  It  should  continue  to  be  an 
important  part  of  your  personal  and  organizational  enrichment 
program  as  long  as  you  are  a  comptroller  professional. 
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PMCS  Graduates:  Class  84-B  Graduated  2  Mar  1984 


Their  names,  ranks  and  "Idea"  papers  are  listed  below. 


U.S.  Air  Force  (33) 


Breen,  Paul  M.,  Ma\—LD56902A— Financial  Management  Training 

for  the  New  Air  Force  Systems  Command  Engineer 
Buxton,  John  H.,  Maj— LD56903A— Risk  Assessment  of  the  Small 

Business  Administration 's  8(a)  Contractors 
Carroll,  John  D.,  Mr— LD56904A—  Test  and  Evaluation— Uniform 

Direct  Cost  Funding  Policy  Ten  Years  Later  (1974—1984) 
Clemens,    Mattie    L.,    Ms— LD56905A— Mechanizing    Cross 

Disbursements  for  Air  Force 
Colston,    Marvin    A.,    Maj— LD56906A— The    Proliferation    of 

Microcomputers — A  Security  Manager's  Nightmare? 
Dicicco,  Ralph  P.,  Capt— LD56909A— Strategic  Materiel  Supply  and 

Lead   Time   Effects   on    United  States  Aerospace   Industry 

Production— Should  They  Affect  National  Strategic  Materiel 

Policy? 
Dunlop,  Roy  W.,  Maj— LD56910A— Information— What  Value? 
Eckhardt,  Richard  T.,  Mr— LD56911  A— Anti-Deficiency  Act  Case 
Geng,  Wendell  J.,  Maj— LD56915A— Improving  the  Use  of  Small 

Computers 
Guyette,  Kenneth  C,  Maj— LD56917A— Decentralized  Resource 

Management— How  to  Make  It  Work 
Haley,    Richard   W.,    Maj— LD56918A— Exactly   What  are  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act  Violations? 
Hammond,    Marlene    E.,    Ms— LD56919A— How    to    Improve 

Knowledge  and  Capabilities  in  the  Analysis  of  Contractor  Cost 

Performance  Data 
llardi,  Richard  C,  Maj— LD56922A—  The  Inspection  Game— How 

Can  We  Win  It? 
King,  Dan  E.,  Maj— LD56927A— User  Cost  Involvement— A  Change 

in  Vehicle  Management 
Leopoldt,  Ronald  D.,  Mr— LD56928A—  The  Air  Force  Audit  Agency's 

Area  Audit  Offices:  Would  Fewer  Be  Better? 
Marsch,  William  H.,  Maj— LD56929A— Current  and  Future  Issues 

Impacting  Executive  Performance  Review  Systems 
Mathews,  Henry  M.,  Maj— LD56930A— Air  Force  Commissary  Daily 

Delivery  System — The  Impact  on  Local  Management 
McGraw,  Spencer  D.,  Col— LD56931A— The  Headquarters  Strategic 

Air  Command  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  Directorate  Should 

Get  More  Involved 
Murray,    Joe   N.,    Mr— LD56936A— Obstacles   to   Overcome   in 

Managing  Inter-Service  Programs 
Ohlson,   Richard  J.,   Maj— LD56938A— An  Approach  to  Office 

Automation 
Pritchard,    William    R.,    Mr—  LD56943A— Accountants    vs 

Budgeteers:  Who  Should  Really  Be  the  Professionals? 
Rose,  Phillip  E.,  LTC— LD56945A—  The  Implications  of  Distributed 

Information  Processing  for  the  Resource  Manager 
Russell,  Carlton  Jr,   LTC— LD56946A— Reorganizing  to  Better 

Perform  the  Comptroller  Mission 
Russell,  Michael  D.,  LTC— LD56947A— An  Idea  On  How  the  Air 

Force  Could  Control  and  Manage  Computer  Software  in  the  Future 
Salter,  James  W.  Jr,  Mr— LD56949A— Air  Force  New  Auditor  Training 
Schmidt,    Donald    F.,    Mr— LD56950A— Learning    Curves:  An 

Overview 
Sible,  Steven  J.,  Maj— LD56951  A— Accounting  and  Finance  Office 

Cash  Verifications:  How  They  Can  Be  Made  More  Effective  and 

Efficient 


obtain  microfiche  copies  of  Idea  Papers  write  to: 

Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information  Exchange 

Attn:  DRXMC-D 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

AUTOVON:  687-4546  or  687-3570 

Include  the  Logistics  Document  Number  (LD)  in 
your  request. 


Smith,  Jerry  L.,  Mr— LD56952A— New  Guy  Guide— Base-Level  Cost 

and  Management  Analysis 
Staten,   Carroll   M.,   Mr— LD56953A— Productivity  Improvement 

Through  Participative  Management 
Steiner,  Alan  A.,  Mr— LD56954A— Centralization  of  Air  Force  Civilian 

Pay 
Strasser,    Robert    H.,    LTC— LD56955A— The    Comptroller 

Squadron— A    Wing/Deputy   Commander   for   Resources 

Perspective 
Woods,  Ivan  L.,  Mr— LD56963A— Budget  and  Management  Analysis 

Merged— It  Worked,  But  Didn't  Fly 
Wulsin,   Frederick  R.,  Mr— LD56964A— Resource  Management 

Implications  of  Replacing  the  Air  Force's  Current  Intra-Base 

Radios 


U.S.  Army  (17) 


Creech,  Charles  E.,  Mr— LD56907A— Asset  Capitalization  Program 
Erickson,  Marlin  D.,  Maj— LD56913A— Housing  Allowances—  Why 

More  than  One? 
Holmes,  Jeffrey  L.,  Mr— LD56921A— Perpetuating  the  'Hollow'  Army 
Junkins,  Arthur  L.,  LTC— LD56925A— Implementing  Mandatory 

Sure-Pay 
Kelly,  Thad  D.,  Mr— LD56926A— Horizontal  vs  Vertical  Stock  Fund 

Concept  within  Department  of  the  Army 
McMillon,  James  F.,  Mr— LD56932A— Pay  for  Performance 
Moses,    Tillman    D.,    Mr—  LD56934A— Training    and   Resource 

Management:  Perceptions  from  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm 
Nank,  Lois  R.,  Ms— LD56937A— Quality  Circles— A  Morale  Builder 
Parker,  Grace  M.,  Ms— LD56940A— Performance  Management:  A 

New  Focus  for  Resource  Managers 
Pence,  Thomas  E.,  Maj— LD56941  A— Army's  Internal  Controls 

Program — An  Installation  Perspective 
Price,  James  W.,  Col— LD56942A— Commercial  Activities  and 

Installation  Management:  In  Hindsight 
Stull,  Susan  Lee,  Ms— LD56956A— Financial  Management  Leading 

to  Year  End 
Suchomel,  Janice  A.,  Ms— LD56957A— Improving  Comptroller  Intern 

Rotational  Training 
Walton,  Edward  L.,  Mr— LD56958A—  The  High  Cost  of  the  Paper 

Crunch 
Wernert,  Joseph  G.,  Mr— LD56959A— Planning/Programming— 

Cornerstones  of  PPBES  (A  View  from  a  MACOM) 
Westendick,  William  A.,   LTC— LD56960A— TRADOC  Needs  a 

Total  Manpower  Accountability  System 
Wheeler,  James  B.,  Mr— LD56962A— Delinquent  Travel  Advances- 
Is  There  an  Answer? 


U.S.  Navy/Marine  Corps  (10) 


Anderson,  Kenneth  N.,  Cdr— LD56901A—  The  Survivor  Benefit 

Plan— Is  It  Cost  Effective? 
Crum,  Kenneth  M.,  Mr—  LD56908A— Contracting  Out— From  Intense 

Simplicity  to  Intense  Complexity 
Elwell,  William  L.,  Mr—  LD56912A— Direct  Deposit/Electronic  Funds 

Transfer  (DD/EFT)  for  Federal  Salary  Payments 
Froman,    Arthur    E.,    Mr— LD56914A— Navy    Internal   Review 

Organizations  as  Seen  from  the  Operating  Level 
Hammontree,  Larry  J.,  Cdr— LD56920A— The  Civil  Service  Mariner's 

Leave  Program — Can  We  Improve  the  System 
Mead,  W.  Jack,  LCdr—  LD56933A— Controlling  New  Work  Growth 

During  Submarine  Overhauls 
Munson,  Mark  R.,  Lt— LD56935A— Resource  Management  at  Naval 

Hospitals 
Olson,  Steven  D.,  LCdr— LD56939A— Performance  Reporting  and 

Goals:  A  Critical  Analysis 
Sailer,  William,  LCdr— LD56948A— The  Navy  Comptroller  a  Line 

Officer 
Westin,  Mark  D.,  LCdr— LD56961  A— Department  of  Defense  Agency 

Operations  in  the  Absence  of  Appropriations  or  Continuing 

Resolution  Authority 
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Mr  Bennett 


Mr  Kramer 


Mr  Montgomery 


Mr  Charles  E.  Bennett  (GM-15)  is  Deputy  Chief,  Cost  Programs  Division,  Directorate  of  Cost  &  Management  Analysis, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr  Arthur  S.  Kramer  (GM-15)  is  Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Commissary  Service,  Kelly  AFB,  TX. 

Mr  John  P.  Montgomery  (GM-15)  is  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate,  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center,  Denver,  CO. 


Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Anderson,  John  A.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/ 

AJ 
Bennett,  Ronald  W.,  to  LTC;  AFAFC/CP 
Bottle,  Thomas  F.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Budzinski,  Willard  O,  to  LTC;  AFAFC/ 

XS 
Castillo,  Susan,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/RP 
Duggan,  Paul  T.,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/XS 
Ellis,  Dennis  L,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/XS 
Eng,  Glenda  M.,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/CP 
Gdovin,  Patricia  A.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/ 

FS 
Hays,  Robert  L,  to  LTC;  AFAFC/CC 
Hirschfield,  Linda  G.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/ 

XS 
Jones,  Dennis  R.,  to  GS-1 2;  AFAFC/AD 
Jung,  Jerre  A.,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/XS 
Kraski,  Kathleen  A.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/ 

CP 
Lucas,  Vernal  W.,  to  GS-1 3;  AFAFC/ 

CW 
Massey,  Hillary  A.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/ 

AD 
Moore,  Hannelore,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/ 

CP 
Nicholson,  Darrell,  to  GS-1 2;  AFAFC/TC 
Paulhus,  Robert  G.,  to  SMSgt;  AFAFC/ 

MP 
Peterkin,  Karl  F.,  to  GM-1 3;  AFAFC/AD 
Walko,  Walter  A.,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/XS 
Weinberg,  Sheldon,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/ 

AD 
Woody,  John  R.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AJ 


Air  Force 
Systems  Command 

Aviles,    Elsie,   to   GS-12;    ESD/SCX, 

Hanscom  AFB 
Blackwell,  Anna  G.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ 

ACPM,  Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Boyle,  Brian,  to  GS-12;  ESD/SCS-3X, 

Hanscom  AFB 


Branscome,  Zada  M.,  to  GS-1 3;  ASD/ 

ACPM,  Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Budney,    Michael,    to    GS-12;    ESDI 

SCW-1P,  Hanscom  AFB 
Eickhoff,    Judith,    to    GS-12;    ESD/ 

SCDX,  Hanscom  AFB 
Elliott,  Claudia  I.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Graham,  David  R.,  to  GM-1 3;  HQ  AFSC/ 

ACC,  Andrews  AFB 
Hensley,  Sharyn  S.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ 

ACPM,  Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Isaacson,   Katina  T.,   to  GS-1 3;   HQ 

AFSC/ACCE,  Andrews  AFB 
Julian,  Philip  A.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACFA, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Juralewicz,  Sandra,  to  GS-12;  ESDI 

SCS-2X,  Hanscom  AFB 
Macri,   Carolyn   A.,   to  GS-12;   ASD/ 

ACFP,  Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Marsden,   Josephine   M.,    to   GS-12; 

AMD/ACM,  Brooks  AFB 
Metz,  Duetta  S.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Moore,  Stephanie  J.,  to  GS-1 3;  ASD/ 

ACBM,  Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Nasal,  Leona,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Novel,  Michael  J.,  to  GM-13;  HQ  AFSC/ 

ACB,  Andrews  AFB 
Rutledge,  John  H.,  to  GS-12;  ASD/ 

ACFAJ,  Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Thompson,   Robert,  to  GS-1 3;   ESDI 

ACCE,  Hanscom  AFB 
Wagner,  Joseph  T.,  to  GM-14;   HQ 

AFSC/ACCE,  Andrews  AFB 
Wal,    Stephen   G.,   to   GS-1 3;   ASD/ 

ACBM,  Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Wenzel,    Richard,    to    GS-12;    AD/ 

ACCE,  Eglin  AFB 
Vetter,  Mary,  to  GS-12;  ESD/ACCE, 

Hanscom  AFB 


Air  Force 
Commissary  Service 

Rust,    Patricia,    to    GS-12;    Cal-Nev 

Complex/AC 
Tucke,    Kenneth    R.,    to    GM-13; 

AFCOMS/ACB 

HQ  USAF 

Bryson,     Dennis    T.,     to    GM-14; 

AF/ACBOM 
Jones,   Pete,   to  GS-1 4;   AF/ACBMD 
Parker,    Edward,    to    GS-14;    AF/ 

ACBMC 
Staples,  Beirn,  to  GM-14;  AF/ACBOM 
Vasquez,  Fred,  to  GS-1 3;  AF/ACBMD 
Wasley,    Austin    L.,    to    GS-1 3;    AF/ 

ACBMC 

Air  Training  Command 

Gembler,    Beverly    L.,    to    GS-12; 

HQ  ATC/ACX 
Lopez,  Joe  B.,  to  GM-13;  SARPMA/ACF 
Saylors,  Fred  T.,  to  GM-13;  HQ  ATCJ 

ACBO 
Smithfield,  D.  Cordell,  to  GM-13;  HQ 

ATC/ACMQC 
Wilbert,  Jan  T.,  to  LTC;  HQ  ATC/ACMM 

Air  Force 
Logistics  Command 

Berube,  Donald,  to  GS-12;  OO-ALC 

ACFCM 
Buie,  Audmer  Joe,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC 

ACFCO 
Davenport,  Ronald,  to  GS-1 1 ;  SA-ALC 

ACFSC 
Gunderson,  Jill  P.,  to  GS-1 2;  HQ  AFLC 

ACMAA 
Hoza,  Mary  Lou,  to  GS-1 3;  HQ  AFLC 

ACMCE 
Kimble,  Kenneth  W.,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC 

ACFQ 
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Looper,  Irene,  to  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACBO 
Net,  Arnold,  to  GS-12;  OO-ALC/ACFT 
Phillips,  Wallace,  to  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ 

ACFCM 
Quinn,  Dolores  M.,  to  GS-1 3;  HQ  AFLC/ 

ACMCI 
Scire,  P.  Gina,  to  GS-12;  HQ-AFLC/ 

ACMM 
Skeen,  Richard,  to  GS-1 3;  OO-ALC/ 

ACFC 
Smalley,  Neil  M.,  to  GM-1 4;  2750  ABW/ 

ACF 

Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

Alvarado,  Heidi,  to  Capt;  HQ  AFCC 
(SCD),  Offutt  AFB 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Alt,  Oliver  K.,  to  GM-1 3;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB/QL 

Blaxton,  Eldon  C,  to  LTC;  McClellan 
AFB 


Caudle,  Patricia  E.,  to  GS-1 2;  McClellan 

AFB 
Darling,  James  J.,  to  GM-1 4;  Scott  AFB 
Davis,  John  F.,  to  GM-1 3;  Yokota  AB 
Dressier,  Roger  A.,  to  GS-12;  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Fuglestad,  Keith  M.,  to  GM-1 3;  Norton 

AFB 
Karas-Beard,  Judith,  to  GM-1 3;  Norton 

AFB 
LaFlam,  Raymond  F.,  toGM-13;  Mather 

AFB 
Niesen,  Roger  E.,  to  LTC;  Ramstein  AB 
Reynolds,  Robert  H.,  to  GM-13;  Clark 

AB 
Shields,  Margaret  S.,  to  GM-13;  Norton 

AFB 
Wesselman,    William    C,    to    LTC; 

Peterson  AFB 

Space  Command 

Bradley,    Patrick   J.,    to   GS-12;    HQ 
SPACECMD/ACB 


Military  Airlift  Command 

Guidoni,  Catherine  I.,  to  GM-13;  76 

ALD/ACFA 
Heinley,  Nancy  M.,  to  GS-1 2;  HQ  MAC/ 

ACIS 
Moser,  Lawrence  E.,  to  LTC;  HQ  MAC/ 

ACMC 
Tarascio,  John  R.,  to  LTC;  1606  ABW/ 

ACM 


Tactical  Air  Command 

Johnson,  Wilma  C,  to  LTC;  831  AD/AC 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Mason,  Betty  H.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFRES/ 
ACBP 

Electronic  Security  Command 

Howard,  Ouida  W.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ESC/ 
ACF 


® 


RETIREMENTS 


Col  Menees 


Col  Reid 


Col  Wilbur 


Mr  Thomas  G.  Butts  (GM-1 5)  was  Director  of  Programs 
and  Budget,  Space  Division  (AFSC),  Los  Angeles  AFS,  CA 
(33  years  of  service).  (No  photo  available.) 

Col  James  S.  Menees  Jr,  was  Comptroller,  Headquarters 
Space  Command  and  North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Command,  Peterson  AFB,  CO  (26  years  of  service). 

Col  Robert  D.  Reid  was  the  Deputy  Auditor  General  and 
Commander,  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  with  his  duty  station 


located  at  the  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC  (27  years  of 
service). 

Col  Dean  E.  Steel  was  Assistant  for  Congressional  Liaison, 
Directorate  of  Budget,  Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force, 
Washington  DC  (22  years  of  service).  (No  photo  available.) 

Col  Anthony  D.H.  Wilbur  was  Chief,  Policy  and 
Procedures  Division,  Directorate  of  Cost  &  Management 
Analysis,  Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force,  Washington, 
DC  (24  years  of  service). 


Strategic  Air  Command 

Dean,  Mark  A.,  TSgt;  Barksdale  AFB/ 

ACB 
Graham,  Ruth  B.,  GS-5;  Griffiss  AFB/ 

ACF 
Hill,  Wallace,  GS-9;  Plattsburgh  AFB/ 

ACB 
Jindra,  Ruth  O.,  GS-7;   F.E.  Warren 

AFB/ACF 


Kelly,  Bernard  L,  LTC;  F.E.  Warren 
AFB/AC 

Martinez,  Rudy,  MSgt;  Carswell  AFB/ 
ACM 

Maxwell,  Robert  D.,  LTC;  Offutt  AFB/ 
ACR 

Pritchett,  John  W.,  Capt;  Seymour- 
Johnson  AFB/ACR 

Rogers,  Lewis  R.,  II,  LTC;  McConnell 
AFB/ACR 


Sapp,  Bowen,  LTC;  HQ  SAC/ACMC 
Viens,  Lionel,  TSgt;  K.I.  Sawyer  AFB/ 

ACF 
Wade,  Tommy  H.,  Maj;   15  AF/ACM 

Military  Airlift  Command 

Boyce,  Dorothy  J.,  GS-7;  HQ  MAC/AC 

Cox,  Jimmy  D.,  Maj;  HQ  MAC/ACB 

Desjardins,  Joseph,  GS-6;  1606  ABW/ 

ACM  — ► 
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Military  Airlift  Command 
(Continued) 

Douglas,  Donald,  MSgt;  60  MAW/AC 
Gardner,  H.  Mozelle,  GS-6;  443  MAW/ 

ACF 
Gruberman,  Samuel,  SMSgt;  HQ  MAC/ 

ACB 
Mathews,   Virginia,   GS-5;   63   MAW/ 

ACFP 
Moffatt,  James,  GS-5;  63  MAW/ACFMS 

Air  Training  Command 

Brown,  Guy  J.,  GS-5;  Sheppard  AFB/ 

ACF 
Dickey,  Gladys  I.,  GS-5;  Sheppard  AFB 

ACF 
Hall,  Melba  J.,  GS-9;  Chanute  AFB/ACD 
Marmion,  Carl  L,  GM-13;  HQ  ATC/ 

ACMQC 
Roberts,   Buster,   GS-7;   Lowry  AFB/ 

ACD 
Robinson,  Lydia,  GS-7;  Chanute  AFB/ 

ACF 
Small,  Margaret  J.,  GS-5;  Sheppard 

AFB/AC 
Smyth,  Michael  J.,  MSgt;  Lowry  AFB/ 

ACD 

Air  Force 
Systems  Command 

Bagby,    David    W.,    CMSgt;    AEDC/ 

ACF,  Arnold  AFS 
Burns,  Joseph  F.,  GS-12;  HQ  AFSC/ 

ACF,  Andrews  AFB 
Carden,    Carolyn    P.,    MSgt;    AMD/ 

ACD,  Brooks  AFB 
Darien,  Arthur  Jr,  Capt;  ASD/ACCC, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Gard,    Inez    V.,    GS-5;    ASD/ACPM 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Hart,  Peter,  C,  MSgt;  AD/AC,  Eglin  AFB 
Howard,    Leslie   T.,    LTC;    SD/ACF 

Los  Angeles  AFS 
Howell,    Elizabeth    C,   GS-12;    ASD/ 

ACPM,  Wright- Patterson  AFB 
Maclay,  David  M.,  GM-13;  SD/ACDR 

Los  Angeles  AFS 
Merlotto,  Charles  J.,  GS-12;  SD/ACDC 

Los  Angeles  AFS 
Mode,  Julia  H.,  GS-6;  AFCMD/ACFCA 

Kirtland  AFB 
Morris,    Kenton   W.,   GM-14;   AFHRL 

Brooks  AFB 
Paquette,  Arthur,  GS-12;  ESD/ACBO 

Hanscom  AFB 
Polkow,    Jean,    GS-7;    SD/ACFPC 

Los  Angeles  AFS 


Air  Force 

Systems  Command 

(Continued) 

Riley,  Mason  E.  Jr,  LTC;  HQ  AFSC/ACF 

Andrews  AFB 
Smith,  Stephen  M.,  MSgt;  SD/ACBO 

Los  Angeles  AFS 
Walsh,  Joseph  E.,  GS-13;  HQ  AFSC/ 

ACX,  Andrews  AFB 
Wiles,  William  J.,   GS-12;   ESD/IMM 

Hanscom  AFB 
Williams,  Joe  E.  Jr,  Capt;  AMD/ACD 

Brooks  AFB 

Air  Force 

Accounting  &  Finance 

Center 

Arnold,  Peggy,  GS-8;  AFAFC/RM 
Bruggenthies,  Marie,  GS-9;  AFAFC/TC 
Dean,  Doris  M.,  GS-5;  AFAFC/XS 
Elwood,  Clara,  GS-6;  AFAFC/MP 
Ferri,  Barney,  WS-5;  AFAFC/RM 
Funakoshi,  Kenneth  T.,  GS-12;  AFAFC/ 

XS 
Garrett,  Imogene,  GS-6;  AFAFC/MP 
Hunt,  Dorothy  A.,  GS-9;  AFAFC/AD 
Janzen,  Betty,  GS-12;  AFAFC/MP 
Kahn,  Florence  S.,  GS-9;  AFAFC/AJ 
Knight,  Takeko,  GS-5;  AFAFC/XS 
Luttrell,  Aubrey,  CMSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Perry,  Paul  S.,  GM-13;  AFAFC/XS 
Pester,  Margorie,  GS-5;  AFAFC/RM 
Reese,  Royce  N.,  GS-11;  AFAFC/AD 
Romero,  Robert  T.,  GS-8;  AFAFC/RM 
Ross,  Duane  L,  SMSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Starkey,  Raymond,  GS-5;  AFAFC/MP 
Swartz,  David,  GS-11;  AFAFC/RP 
Winfrey,  Margaret,  GS-7;  AFAFC/RP 
Woods,  Rosalia,  GS-11;  AFAFC/RP 
Yanik,    Albert    S.,    Maj;    AFAFC/CP 

Air  Force 
Logistics  Command 

Andrews,    Lavone,    GS-7;    SM-ALC/ 

AC  FTC 
Barry,    John    L,    GS-13;    HQ   AFLC/ 

AC  MCE 
Cline,  Ida  L,  GS-7;  AGMC/ACFS 
Gates,  Harold,  GS-13;  SM-ALC/ ACFM 
Kingston,  Ruth,  GS-7;  OO-ALC/ACFSC 
Player,  Brent,  GS-11;  OO-ALC/ACFG 
Serna,  Baltazar,  GS-6;  SA-ALC/ACFMS 
Shackelford,  Scott,  GS-11;   MASDC/ 

ACF 
Walker,  Marie,  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACFCI 
Wright,  Eliza  P.,  GS-7;  AGMC/ACFC 


Tactical  Air  Command 

Augustus,  Carl  C,  CMSgt;  363  TFW/ 

ACF 
Bersan,  Robert,  SMSgt;  67  TRW/ACF 
Hall,  Edward  L,  TSgt;  836  AD/ACM 
Manen,  Donald  R.,  SMSgt;  67  TRW/ 

ACM 
Olivier,  Earline  M.,  GS-10;  67  TRW/ 

ACM 

Air  University 

Vincent,  C.E.,  Maj;  AU/ACM 
Quade,  John  R.,  SMSgt;  AU/ACF 
Owens,  Maxwell  O.,  TSgt;  AU/ACF 
Northington,  Rosalinda  C,  GS-9;  All/ 
ACF 

Electronic  Security  Command 

Kiser,  Jerry  T.,  CMSgt;  HQ  ESC/ACB 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

Coleman,    Tim,    MSgt;    Osan    AB 
Red  Horse/ACB 

Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

Moccia,  Michael  L,  Maj;  HQ  AFCC 
(EIC),  Tinker  AFB 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Combs,  Michael  B.,  Maj;  Travis  AFB 
Derebery,  Daniel  P.,  LTC;  Norton  AFB 
Dervaes,  Joseph  R.,  LTC;  Norton  AFB 
Hudson,  Lansden  E.,  GS-12;  Norton 

AFB 
Kamentz,      Richard     J.,     SMSgt; 

Homestead  AFB 
Lambert,  Vernon  D.,  GS-12;  McConnell 

AFB 
Muldoon,  Cecil,  GM-13;  Norton  AFB 
Veatch,  Robert  B.,  GS-12;  Chanute  AFB 
Young,  Henry  H.  Jr,  GS-12;  Eglin  AFB 

U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Baker,    Kenneth    W.,    LTC;    RAF 
Alconbury/AC 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Springer,  Evelyn  M.,  GS-7;  HQ  AFRES/AC 

HQ  USAF 

Cross,  Norman,  GS-14;  AF/ACBMD 
Lewis,    Anne    H.,    GS-7;    AF/ACBIM  ^ 
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Editor's  Comment: 

An  Outsider's  Inside  Look  at  the  1984  ASMC  PDI  IV 


Having  worked  for  this  organization  for  the  past  25  years  I  can 
hardly  be  considered  an  outsider;  however,  as  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  I  do  consider  myself  a  stepchild  of  the  Comptroller  family 
due  to  not  carrying  a  comptroller  AFSC.  Regardless  of  how  you 
would  classify  me  in  the  organization,  I  was  selected  to  attend  the 
American  Society  of  Military  Comptrollers  (ASMC)  Professional 
Development  Institute  IV  (PDI  IV)  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  this 
year  (23—26  May  1984). 

I  had  mixed  feelings  about  attending  my  first  PDI.  Sure  I  knew 
people— I've  known  Col  Ed  Edmonds  (USAF  Ret),  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  ASMC,  since  at  least  1960,  and  some  of  our  top 
managers  in  the  Air  Force  today  I  knew  from  way  back  when.  But 
would  I  really  learn  or  fit  in  at  this  conference? 

We  arrived  at  the  Radisson  Muehlebach  Hotel  in  time  for  lunch, 
and  to  my  amazement  there  were  approximately  1,400  people 
attending  from  all  five  of  the  services  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 

After  lunch,  the  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  Air  Force  Workshop. 
Once  again,  I  was  amazed— I  not  only  found  the  speeches  to  be 
interesting,  but  I  understood  most  of  what  the  speakers  (Mr  Joseph 
Popple,  Mr  John  Boddie,  General  Mark  Worrick,  Col  Wayne 
Pedersen,  Col  Basil  Pflumm,  Mr  Stan  Dunn,  and  Mr  Bernie 
Gardetto)  were  discussing— it's  unbelievable  what  you  pick  up  by 
working  on  this  magazine,  or  is  it  the  process  of  osmosis  from  just 
being  around  here  so  long? 

The  mornings  of  the  conference  started  with  the  entire  group 
assembling  and  listening  to  speeches  on  comptrollership  by  high- 
ranking  leaders  of  the  various  services  and  private  industry.  After 
the  morning  coffee  breaks  everyone  chose  individual  workshops 
to  attend  in  their  areas  of  interest.  The  workshops  I  attended  were 
not  only  informative  from  a  professional  point  of  view  but  also  from 
a  personal  standpoint. 

At  the  luncheons  each  day  some  of  the  1984  ASMC  awards  were 
presented.  Here  I  noted  the  friendly  competition  between  chapters 
as  well  as  comradery.  After  the  luncheons  we  heard  stirring 
speeches— one  by  General  Paul  X.  Kelly,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  another  by  Ms  Arlene  Triplett,  the  Associate 
Director  for  Management,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  At 
times  we  get  involved  in  our  own  little  world  of  our  jobs— these 
speeches  helped  you  to  see  how  you  fit  into  the  big  picture. 

The  evenings  were  free  but  a  number  of  ASMC  chapters  opened 
hospitality  suites  for  all.  Although  the  luncheons  and  Awards 


Banquet  afforded  you  the  opportunity  to  meet  new  people,  the 
hospitality  suites  allowed  you  to  get  reacquainted  with  old  friends, 
make  contact  with  new  people,  and  talk  with  individuals  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  or  in  small  groups  in  a  friendly  atmosphere.  Hopefully, 
lasting  friendships  were  made  which  will  facilitate  future 
communications  on  comptrollership. 

The  Awards  Banquet  on  the  last  evening  was  the  highlight  and 
closing  of  PDI  IV,  and  those  honored  were  done  so  with  class  and 
style,  while  encouraging  the  ASMC  membership  (all  12,000  of 
them)  to  make  a  fresh  start  for  the  chapter  and/or  individual  awards 
at  PDI  V  which  will  be  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  next  year. 

The  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the  ASMC  did  an  exemplary  job 
of  putting  together  and  carrying  out  PDI  IV.  I  couldn't  find  a  hitch 
in  the  entire  operation;  my  only  complaint  is  that  I  couldn't  attend 
more  than  one  workshop  at  a  time— there  just  wasn't  enough  time 
to  cover  all  the  workshops  I  had  interest  in  attending. 

The  timing  of  all  functions  and  events  at  the  hotel  went  like 
clockwork  and  there  was  no  wasted  time— it  seemed  so  effortless. 
However,  we  all  know  you  can't  get  1 ,400  people  housed,  fed,  and 
moved  to  various  locations  without  a  lot  of  work  and  coordination 
behind  the  scenes — the  network  of  communications  was  magnificent. 

Since  returning  from  Kansas  City  I  have  had  time  to  reflect  on 
how  PDI  IV  has  helped  me.  For  one  thing,  I  hope  now  that  when 
authors  send  me  stories  I  will  be  able  to  better  understand  the  subject 
matter  they  have  written  about  and  be  able  to  make  more 
knowledgeable  decisions  on  which  stories  will  be  of  more  interest 
to  the  Comptroller  community.  Secondly,  from  the  speeches  and 
discussions  with  individuals  I  have  a  fuller  understanding  of  some 
of  the  projects  comptrollers  are  working  daily.  Third,  I  have  a 
problem  which  I  must  solve— it  seems  that  The  Air  Force 
Comptroller  is  not  being  distributed  in  enough  quantities  to  the  field 
so  that  all  comptroller-types  get  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
magazine.  You  Comptrollers  in  the  field  can  help— pass  those 
magazines  down  to  the  troops  (PLEASE!).  This  problem  was 
discovered  by  talking  to  personnel  from  the  field  at  the  luncheons 
and  social  gatherings. 

All  things  considered,  I  found  attending  the  1984  ASMC  PDI 
IV  very  rewarding  and  hope  other  non-comptroller  types  who  have 
spent  their  careers  in  the  Comptroller  organization  will  have  a 
chance  to  attend  a  PDI. 


Departure  of  Mr  Russell  D.  Hale 


Mr  Russell  D.  Hale  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (Financial  Management) 
from  18  June  1981  to  29 
February  1984.  His  steward- 
ship involved  comptrollers, 
information  systems  personnel 
and  all  others  in  the  Air  Force 

associated  with  these  disciplines. 
During  his  tenure,  Mr  Hale  focused  on  several 

overall  objectives  which  included: 

*  Enhancing  the  professional  stature  of  comptrollership 
worldwide. 

*  Ensuring   the   most   effective   and  economic  financial 


management  operations. 

*  Continuing  to  improve  both  our  financial  and  computer 

systems  throughout  the  Air  Force. 

■k  Ensuring  the  smooth  working  of  the  Auditor  and  Inspector 

General  activities  as  we  move  to  achieve  economies  and 

efficiencies  and  eliminate  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

■k  Effectively  maintaining  and  enhancing  relationships  with 

Congress  to  increase  Air  Force  and  Defense  capabilities. 

Mr  Hale  strongly  supported  these  programs  and 
because  of  his  leadership  the  Comptroller  organization 
has  prospered.  We  would  like  to  thank  Mr  Hale  for 
his  efforts. 

Mr  Russ  Hale  is  now  associated  with  an  investment 
banking  firm,  working  with  financial  management  of 
defense  but  from  the  private  sector.  We  wish  him  well. 
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Comptrollers  In  Command 


by  MSgt  Les  Owen 


Comptroller  Wing???  That's  a  new  one,  isn't  it? 

Actually,  it's  the  475th  Air  Base  Wing  at  Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan. 
What's  unusual  is  that  the  top  three  slots  in  the  wing  are  held  by 
past  or  present  Comptrollers.  And  even  more  unusual,  each  of  the 
three  was  or  is  the  475th  Air  Base  Wing  Comptroller. 

Col  Gordon  L.  Wohlfeil  served  as  Comptroller  from  October 
1980  until  September  1982,  when  he  became  Vice  Commander  of 
the  6112th  Air  Base  Wing,  Misawa  AB,  Japan. 

Col  Reynold  J.  Thompson  then  replaced  Colonel  Wohlfeil  as 
Comptroller  and  became  the  475th  Vice  Commander  in  June  1983. 

Col  Franklin  C.  Varley  then  arrived  to  replace  Colonel 
Thompson. 

The  Comptroller  Wing  came  into  being  when  Colonel  Wohlfeil 
became  the  475th  Commander  in  October  1983,  giving  Yokota  the 
distinction  and  possible  record  of  having  three  comptroller-types 
leading  an  Air  Force  wing. 

Also,  all  three  officers  served  as  the  Comptroller  Advisor  to  the 
5th  Air  Force  and  U.S.  Forces,  Japan  (both  headquartered  at 
Yokota),  concurrent  with  their  Wing  Comptroller  assignments. 

Incidently,  the  475th 's  Comptroller  Division  was  (naturally) 
selected  the  "best"  in  Pacific  Air  Forces  for  1983. 

In  fact,  the  entire  wing  has  a  record  of  taking  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  unit  and  individual  awards,  in  all  areas. 

Even  so,  Colonel  Wohlfeil  was  overheard  saying,  We  still  need 
one  more  Comptroller  to  round  out  the  foursome. 


VISITING  THE 

475TH  AIR  BASE  WWWACAF) 
YOKOTA  All  BASE,  JAPAN 
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Pictured  left  to  right:  Col  Franklin  C.  Varley,  Col  Gordon  L.  Wohlfeil  and 
Col  Reynold  J.  Thompson 


PMCS  Receives  Two  Awards 

(Award  for  Excellence  and  National  President's  Award) 


The  month  of  May  was  a  very  rewarding  month  for  the 
Professional  Military  Comptroller  School  (PMCS)  faculty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  (4  May  1984)  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  the  PMCS  received  the  Award  for  Excellence  at  the  first 
annual  Alabama  Business  Awards  banquet,  sponsored  by  the 
Alabama  Business  Review.  The  award  cited  for  its  dynamic 
curriculum  and  outstanding  achievements  in  military  career 
development,  as  well  as  the  school's  focus  on  the  future  and 
significant  accomplishments  of  its  faculty  in  professional  and 
community  endeavors. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  (26  May  1984)  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
Colonel  Norm  Merritt  accepted  the  American  Society  of  Military 
Comptrollers  (ASMC)  National  President 's  Award  on  behalf  of  the 
school.  The  PMCS  was  honored  for  continued  support  of  ASMC 
chapters  and  its  overall  support  to  the  furtherance  of  comptroller 
professionalism. 

The  timing  of  these  awards  couldn't  have  been  better  because 
seven  members  of  the  PMCS  faculty  will  be  leaving  this  summer. 
Those  members  departing  are  Col  Norm  Merritt,  Lt  Col  C.  Graham 
Johnson.  Maj  Hugh  W.  Pacella,  Maj  Ralph  S.  Hilbur,  Maj  Robert 
M.  Horn,  Sgt  Roy  Greathouse,  and  Ms  Nancy  L.  Sheldon. 


Congratulations  PMCS  faculty— you  leave  a  hard  act  to  follow! 


1 1  f  1 tH  t  t.t 


On  8  May  1984,  Colonel  John  Emmons,  Commander  of  the  Leadership  and 
Management  Development  Center,  began  PMCS  Class  84-C's  school  day 
bx  formally  presenting  the  Award  for  Excellence  to  Colonel  Norm  Merritt 
and  the  faculty.  In  his  remarks  Colonel  Emmons  emphasized  this  recognition 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  high  caliber  and  performance  of  PMCS 
students,  and  thex  also  shared  in  this  honor. 
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Farewell  Message 


On  leaving  active  duty,  two  thoughts  keep  returning  to  mind.  The  first  centers  on  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude, 
while  the  second  concerns  the  future  of  comptroller  ship.  Given  this  opportunity  I'll  expand  a  little  on  each 
of  these  thoughts. 

I've  served  in  the  comptroller  career  field  on  three  previous  occasions.  My  initial  active  duty  assignment 
was  as  an  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer.  This  ended  when  I  entered  pilot  training.  Although  my  first 
encounter  was  brief,  I  gained  a  lasting  respect  for  the  career  field,  its  mission,  and  in  particular,  the  military 
and  civilian  professionals  with  whom  I  worked. 

My  second  encounter  occurred  much  later.  After  graduation  from  the  Naval  War  College  in  1971, 1  was 
assigned  to  the  Budget  Enactment  Group.  Now  to  a  pilot  having  just  completed  an  F-4D  combat  tour  in 
Southeast  Asia,  this  assignment  just  didn't  make  sense;  however,  in  retrospect,  I  spent  21  delightful, 
educational,  and  fulfilling  months  working  Air  Force  Budget  issues  with  Congress.  My  respect  for  professional 
Comptroller  personnel  was  reinforced.  Whatever  success  was  achieved  I  owe  to  the  patient  guidance  given 
by  Lt  Gen  Pete  Crow,  Maj  Gen  Joe  De  Luca,  Brig  Gen  Howard  Fish,  Mr  Frank  Fishburne,  and  Mr  Len 
Baldinger.  Naturally,  there  were  multitudes  of  others  who  masterfully  guided  me  through  a  continuous  and 
steep  learning  curve. 

The  third  encounter  started  when  I  left  Europe  as  the  Assistant  DCS  for  Operations  to  become  the  Director 
of  Budget  at  Headquarters  USAF.  Once  again,  I  was  confronted  with  a  dramatic  change  of  pace  and  had 
to  rely  on  many  professionals  for  assistance  and  guidance.  And,  boy,  did  I  need  help!— 1979  to  1981  were 
turbulent  years  in  Budget.  The  Comptroller,  Lt  Gen  Whitey  Driessnack,  couldn't  have  been  a  better  boss. 
Support  was  also  received  from  acknowledged  experts  like  Mr  Joe  Popple,  Brig  Gen  Dick  Murray,  Mr 
Jack  Umphrey,  Mr  John  Nethery,  Col  Mark  Worrick,  Majors  Les  Takamura,  George  Stringer,  and  Tom 
Fox,  as  well  as  Ms  Ann  Tucker.  This  list  could  go  on  and  on  for,  in  reality,  I  worked  closely  with  everyone 
in  Budget.  It  was  an  inspiring  experience  because  each  budgeteer  was  dedicated  to  the  Air  Force  mission. 

The  move  from  Budget  to  the  Comptroller  position  was  a  much  smoother  transition;  however,  I  still  had 
a  steep  learning  curve  and  relied  heavily  on  the  financial  managers  like  Maj  Gen  Truman  Spangrud,  Brig 
Gen  Lynn  Rans,  Mr  John  Scott,  Mr  Lee  Baseman;  Colonels  Don  Kane,  Basil  Pflumm,  Walt  Liss  and  Wayne 
Pedersen;  Lt  Colonels  Ed  Gunderson  and  Jim  Laird;  Major  Steve  Engbers;  Mrs  Jo  Anne  Kensil  and  Mrs 
Dottie  Baltimore.  Of  course,  without  the  MAJCOM/SOA  Comptrollers  and  all  their  subordinate  personnel 
the  whole  system  would  have  fallen  apart. 

I  depart  active  duty  with  a  haunting  regret— I  have  not  been  able  to  adequately  express  my  appreciation 
personally  to  each  individual  who  has  assisted  me.  Together  we  accomplished  so  much.  I  am  proud  to  be 
part  of  the  Comptroller  family  and  am  proud  of  the  key  role  Comptroller  personnel  play  in  the  Air  Force's 
impressive  and  increasing  combat  readiness.  This  is  why  I  am  everlastingly  grateful.  I  send  my  thanks  to 
one  and  all! 

Now,  about  the  future.  My  travels  convince  me  that  Comptrollers  are  preparing  for  the  years  yet  to  come. 
Many  have  plans  driving  towards  automation  modernization,  training  improvements,  and  facility 
modifications.  While  this  pleases  me,  I  want  to  make  this  parting  shot.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  future. 
Plans  are  only  beneficial  when  used.  Crisis  management  tends  to  focus  attention  on  current  problems.  Be 
careful  because,  once  again,  it  appears  funds  and  manpower  will  be  limited  and  crisis  management  will 
be  in  vogue.  Please  don't  let  anyone  or  anything  take  the  future  from  you.  Your  goals  must  be  to  provide 
the  best  possible  service  to  the  commanders  and  your  customers— both  now  and  for  years  to  come.  To  do 
this  properly,  you  must  stretch  technology  to  the  fullest.  You  must  assure  that  all  comptroller  personnel 
are  expertly  trained  and  mentally  prepared  for  ever  increasing  challenges.  Finally,  you  must  look  professional. 
The  road  ahead  won't  be  easily  traversed,  but  then,  it  really  never  has  been. 


)R( 

Lieutenant  General,  USAF 
/     Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force 
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PMCS  PAPER 


by  Lt  Col  Joseph  A.  Campione— Chief,  Operations  Division  (HQ  TAC/ACB) 


PART  III:    Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System  to  Resource  Management  System— 

The  McNamara  Years 


The  1960  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy  as  President  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Financial  Management  System 
(FMS).  President  Kennedy  appointed  Robert  S.  McNamara 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr  McNamara,  an  auto  industry 
executive,  pledged  to  bring  modem  business  management 
practices  to  DOD.  Many  who  were  afraid  comptrollership 
could  lead  to  controllership  must  have  believed  their  worst 
dreams  were  coming  true  as  "effectiveness"  and 
"efficiency"  became  guiding  principles  of  all  DOD 
activities.  Financial  management  was  integrated  into  the 
responsibilities  of  every  DOD  manager  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  first  line  supervisors.  Mr  McNamara 's  efforts 
introduced  a  new  set  of  abbreviations  and  acronyms  to  the 
DOD.  His  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)  drastically  changed  the  way  top  level  decision  makers 
made  resource  allocation  decisions.  This  article  includes  a 
brief  outline  of  the  reasons  PPBS  was  introduced  and  its 
original  structure.  The  system  has  undergone  many 
procedural  changes  in  the  past  twenty  years  but  its  basic 
function  and  aim  remain  the  same.  PPBS  gave  birth  to  a  new 
budget  and  accounting  system  having  a  great  impact  on  base 
activities.  The  new  system  was  called  Priority  Management 
Efforts  (PRIME)  throughout  DOD.  Its  function  and  early 
structure  are  also  outlined  here. 

Planning  and  Budgeting 

Mr  McNamara  and  the  DOD  Comptroller,  Mr  Charles 
J.  Hitch,  addressed  themselves  to  the  top  level  of  DOD 
planning  and  budgeting  first.  An  understanding  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  old  system  is  essential  to  understanding 
the  need  for  a  new  system.  The  following  excerpts  from  a 
DOD  pamphlet  provide  an  excellent  condensation  of  the 
perceived  problems: 

During  the  years  prior  to  1961,  financial 
management  and  military  planning  seemed  to  be 
worlds  apart  since  each  had  been  treated  as 
independent  activities:  the  first,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Comptroller,  and  the  second 
under  the  dual  jurisdiction  of  both  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  planning  organizations  of  the 
Military  Departments. 

Planning  by  Military  Departments  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  was  accomplished  in  terms  of 
military  forces  and  major  weapon  systems  projected 


over  a  period  of  from  five,  ten  or  even  twenty  years. 
Conversely,  budgeting  was  accomplished  in  terms 
of  preorganized  financial  categories  acceptable  to 
Congress  as  representative  of  an  approved  budget 
submission  format.  Budgeting  was  projected, 
however,  for  only  one  year  ahead. 

It  was  quite  apparent  that  planning  and  budgeting 
were  on  completely  different  wave  lengths.  Military 
plans  were  being  prepared  with  little  regard  to 
resource  constraints,  and  the  costs  of  the  developed 
plans  were  always  far  in  excess  of  any  budget  the 
Administration  could  hope  for  or  was  willing  to 
request  from  Congress.  The  product  of  the  dual 
action  was  more  of  a  piecing  together  of  unilateral 
Service  plans  than  that  of  a  unified  Department  of 
Defense  program.  For  the  most  part  the  order  of 
priority  of  forces,  weapon  systems  and  activities  was 
left  to  each  Military  Service.  This  took  on  the 
appearance  of  Service  competition  and  it  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  serious  imbalances  had 
developed  in  the  overall  Department  of  Defense 
plan. 

Presentation  of  both  the  plan  and  the  budget  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  left  him  with  no  alternative 
but  to  cut  back  military  programs  each  year  as  he 
performed  the  budget  review.  Expeditious  choices 
and  decisions  on  forces  and  weapon  systems 
necessarily  were  made  without  adequate 
information  as  to  total  cost  implications,  cost 
effectiveness  relationships  in  terms  of  missions  they 
were  designed  to  perform  or  without  benefit  of 
review  of  alternative  plans.  Decisions  made  under 
these  circumstances,  that  had  long-term  resource 
implications,  many  times  led  to  overcommitment. 
Later  these  decisions  frequently  resulted  in 
uneconomical  program  "stretch-outs"  or  often 
outright  cancellations  on  which  large  sums  of  money 
had  already  been  invested. 

The  budget,  on  the  other  hand,  while  still 
necessary  for  the  management  of  certain  classes  of 
Defense  activities,  i.e.,  military  personnel, 
operations  and  maintenance,  procurement,  etc.,  did 
not  focus  on  the  key  decision-making  areas  of 
principal  concern  to  top  management  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  For  example,  the  budget 
did  not  allow  an  alternative  choice  of  major  weapon 
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systems  in  relation  to  military  tasks  and  missions. 
It  could  not  produce  the  data  or  information  needed 
to  relate  costs  of  weapons  to  their  military 
effectiveness,  nor  did  it  disclose  the  full  time 
spectrum  of  proposed  programs  since  its  own  time 
horizon  was  generally  limited  to  one  year. 

Technological  advances,  military  streamlining 
and  the  sophistication  of  weapon  systems  all  played 
a  major  role  in  the  turn  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
introduction  of  the  PPBS.  There  had  long  been  a 
leaning  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to  state  our 
military  requirements  in  absolute  terms  without 
reference  to  the  eventual  cost.  We  have  since  learned 
that  the  effectiveness  or  military  worth  of  any  given 
weapon  system  or  force  unit  cannot  logically  be 
considered  in  isolation  without  dire  consequences. 
Such  weapons  or  forces  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  costs,  and,  where  there  are  financial 
restraints,  to  the  alternatives  to  which  the  approved 
resources  may  be  put.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
military  requirements  are  meaningful  only  in  terms 
of  benefits  to  be  gained  in  direct  relation  to  their 
cost.  Therefore,  we  also  learned  that  resource  costs 
and  military  worth  are  inseparable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  sound  management. 

Notwithstanding  the  weaknesses  already 
mentioned,  there  was  a  persistent  area  that  may 
have  been  the  most  critical  weakness  of  the  pre- 
PPBS  operation.  This  was  its  inability  to  provide, 
on  a  systematic  basis,  sound  cost  data  on  the 
individual  weapon  systems  and  force  units  for  any 
period  beyond  the  budget  year.  Without  this  kind 
of  information,  decision  makers  were  without  basis 
for  judging  the  relative  costs  and  military 
effectiveness  of  alternative  programs.  This 
information  was  particularly  acute  in  instances 
where  major  weapon  systems  conception, 
development,  procurement  and  final  deployment, 
demanded  long  lead-time  consideration  and  time- 
phased  cost  projections.  Coupled  with  this  weakness 
was  the  lack  of  a  systematic  way  to  inform  top 
management  of  the  current  status  of  the  entire 
Department  of  Defense  program  in  order  that 
corrective  action  could  be  taken  in  a  timely  manner 
when  and  if  required. 

Programming  Process 

An  expanded  programming  process  was  used  to  link  the 
planning  and  budgeting  phases.  Programmers  determined  the 
resources  needed  to  implement  plans.  The  programming 


process  involved  establishing  a  five-year  program  separated 
into  program  elements.  A  program  element  was  a 
classification  used  to  describe  the  "output"  of  defense 
spending.  There  were  initially  eight  major 
programs:  strategic  retaliatory  forces,  continental  defense 
forces,  general  purpose  forces,  airlift  and  sealift,  reserve  and 
guard  forces,  research  and  development,  general  support, 
and  military  assistance.  There  were  nearly  1,000  program 
elements  which  were  subsidiary  to  the  eight  major  programs. 
These  were  narrow  categories  which  were  used  to  accumulate 
all  costs  associated  with  a  specific  program  or  weapon 
system,  such  as  the  F-l  1 1  or  Titan  missile.  The  result  of  the 
programming  process  was  a  document  called  the  Department 
of  Defense  Five-Year  Force  Structural  and  Financial  Plan 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Five  Year  Defense  Plan  (FYDP). 
That  document  became  the  basis  for  determining  the  impact 
of  future  funding  changes  on  the  overall  service  program  or 
defense  posture.  Decision  makers  could  key  on  mission 
programs  rather  than  just  appropriations.  For  example, 
information  was  more  readily  available  on  the  amount  of 
strategic  deterrent  being  "bought"  by  a  proposed  program 
compared  to  tactical  ability.  PPBS  also  helped  decision 
makers  look  at  the  long-term  cost  of  a  new  program  rather 
than  just  the  cost  for  the  next  year. 

The  PPBS  process  included  a  series  of  formal  reviews  and 
decision  documents.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  process  is 
beyond  the  scope  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  the 
process  built  upon  and  expanded  the  panel  review  system 
which  had  been  in  existence  since  1955.  The  key  difference 
was  the  intensified  involvement  of  the  OSD  staff.  This  should 
not  have  been  surprising  since  the  purpose  of  PPBS  was  to 
make  more  information  available  for  meaningful  analysis  and 
debate. 

PPBS  was  first  used  during  the  summer  of  1961  to  prepare 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  the  five  year  plan  through 
1967.  The  budgeteers'  problems  were  compounded  because 
PPBS  and  the  program  element  structure  was  used  at  DOD 
and  service  level  only.  Field  estimates  had  to  be  converted 
to  program  element  structure  to  build  the  five  year  plan.  The 
budget  then  had  to  be  converted  back  to  the  traditional 
appropriation  structure  for  submission  to  Congress.  Those 
system  incompatibilities  took  a  long  time  to  fix. 

Resource  Management  System  (RMS) 

While  the  PPBS  was  being  refined  and  firmly  entrenched 
in  Air  Staff  operations,  efforts  began  to  change  budget  and 
accounting  techniques  throughout  the  DOD.  The  effort 
became  known  as  the  Resource  Management  System  (RMS) 
and  addressed  itself  to  changes  and  improvements  in  four 
areas:  fc 
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1.  Programming  and  budgeting  systems. 

2.  Systems   for    management    of  resources    for 
operating  budgets. 

3.  Systems   for   management   of  inventory   and 
similar  assets. 

4.  Systems  for  management  of  acquisition,  use  and 
disposition  of  capital  assets. 

PPBS  addressed  the  first  category.  The  fourth  category 
was  addressed  by  DOD's  Selected  Acquisitions  Information 
and  Management  System  (SAIMS)  which  was  almost 
exclusively  an  Air  Force  Systems  Command  project  within 
the  Air  Force.  Inventory  system  modifications  included 
expanded  use  of  stock  fund  techniques  and  were  integrated 
to  PRIME,  the  most  visible  and  most  radical  change.  PRIME 
was  designed  to  bring  better  management  and  operating 
budgeting  to  the  field  activities,  i.e.,  wings  and  bases.  It  was 
also  designed  to  link  field  budgets  with  Air  Staff 
programming  and  budgeting  activities.  We  shall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  history  by  discussing  the  implementation  of 
PRIME  in  the  Air  Force. 

Priority  Management  System  (PRIME) 

Mr  McNamara  and  his  staff  were  not  the  only  people 
desiring  change.  Congress  had  consistently  expressed  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  government's  lack  of  progress  toward 
full  compliance  with  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1950. 
The  Act  required  agencies  to  have  cost  based  accounting  and 
budgeting  systems.  House  Report  179,  17  March  1965,  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  was  the  most 
visible  legislative  impetus  for  change. 

The  DOD  Comptroller  was  tasked  with  overseeing  the 
adoption  of  PRIME.  The  job  was  given  to  Dr  Robert  N. 
Anthony  in  September  1965.  Dr  Anthony  was  instrumental 
in  Air  Force's  FMS  tests  held  in  the  1950's,  so  he  was 
familiar  with  DOD  financial  systems.  He  had  written  several 
articles  proposing  system  changes  even  before  his 
appointment  as  the  DOD  Comptroller.  He  was  ready  to 
quickly  adopt  his  ideas. 

The  Air  Force  foresaw  the  need  to  change  base  level 
financial  management  in  early  1965  when  it  began  testing 
a  program  called  Financial  Information  for  Resource 
Management  (FIRM).  Colonel  Robert  F.  Amos  was 
selected  to  direct  the  project  and  Arthur  Andersen-Co.  was 
hired  to  assist  and  provide  an  outside  perspective.  Laughlin 
AFB,  Texas  was  chosen  as  the  test  site.  FIRM'S  primary 
goal  was  to  test  the  feasibility  and  merit  of  having  financial 
planning  and  control  based  primarily  on  expense  data. 
Methods  of  determining  the  cost  of  all  resources  used  by  each 
base  activity  had  to  be  found.  Operating  budgets  would  be 
built  based  upon  those  costs.  There  were  some  obvious 
problems  to  be  faced  including  the  lack  of  historical  data  and, 
again,  the  need  to  instill  an  appreciation  for  financial 


management  to  non-comptroller  people.  The  team  went  tc 
work  with  hopes  of  operating  the  new  system  at  Laughlir 
beginning  1  July  1966.  The  Air  Force  planned  tc 
methodically  expand  FIRM  to  other  bases  as  systems  were 
refined  and  lessons  were  learned.  Dr  Anthony  had  othei 
ideas. 

Dr  Anthony  directed  the  services  to  fully  implement  i 
FIRM-like  system  by  1  July  1967,  under  the  DOD  title  o: 
PRIME.  The  approach  was  radical  since  it  required  loca 
accounting  and  budgeting  for  the  cost  of  every  resource  used 
Some  of  the  most  significant  features  included: 

•  Local  budgeting  for  military  personnel  costs. 

•  The  expansion  of  the  stock  fund  concept  to 
housekeeping  and  medical  supplies.  Previously 
these  items  were  financed  from  procurement 
appropriations  while  only  weapons  systems  items 
were  generally  handled  through  stock  funds. 

•  Placing  depot  maintenance  under  an  industrial 
fund  concept. 

In  general  a  base  would  be  expected  to  pay  for  all  resource 
consumed  with  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  funds 
Resources  which  had  been  considered  "free,"  such  a 
military  personnel  and  depot  maintenance,  would  b 
purchased  with  O&M  funds.  It  was  estimated  that  befor 
PRIME  commanders  had  been  managing  only  15-20%  of  th 
cost  of  resources  under  their  control.  Under  PRIM! 
everything  had  a  cost  and  hence,  it  was  thought,  manager 
would  make  more  rational  decisions.  The  new  system  wouL 
also  mesh  with  the  PPBS,  thereby  streamlining  th 
programming  and  budgeting  work  at  the  Air  Staff.  D 
Anthony  was  so  committed  to  PRIME  that  he  wanted  i 
rapidly  adopted. 

The  Air  Force  supported  PRIME'S  goals  but  did  nc 
believe  it  could  be  adopted  as  soon  as  July  1967.  The  Ai 
Force  used  experience  gained  from  the  FIRM  test  at  Laughli 
to  argue  for  delay.  For  example,  it  was  pointed  out  that : 
took  ten  man-months  to  prepare  the  operating  budget  i 
Laughlin,  a  small  base.  The  Air  Force  also  outlined  th 
minimum  steps  a  base  had  to  take  to  develop  an  operatin 
budget.  They  were: 

•  Compute  separately  for  each  type  of  vehicle  a 
cost  per  mile  or  a  cost  per  hour ...  so  that  the 
cost  center  (shop  or  office)  could  be  charged  for 
use  of  vehicles. 

•  Compute  a  separate  direct  cost  of  the 
organization  maintenance  squadron  and  field 
maintenance  squadron,  and  prorate  these  costs 
by  type  aircraft  based  on  the  maintenance  man- 
hour  report  or  flying  hours. 

•  Determine  past  year  consumption  (issues  from 
AFLC)  of  spares. 
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•  Compute  a  standard  civilian  rate  by  grade  for 
each  type  of  employee. 

•  Develop  cost  factors  for  distributing  costs  of 
hand  tools  and  individual  clothing. 

•  Using  the  above  factors,  estimated  workload/ 
activity  rate,  etc.,  develop  an  operating  budget 
for  each  cost  center  (approximately  100  cost 
centers  per  base). 

Dr  Anthony  held  fast  despite  Air  Force  objections  and 
insisted  on  a  July  1967  implementation  date. 

The  Air  Force  charged  ahead  toward  trying  to  meet  the 
DOD  deadline  but  received  a  reprieve  from  Congress.  In 
House  Report  349,  9  June  1967,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  deleted  additional  O&M  funds  associated  with 
PRIME  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  report  stated: 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  proposal 
appears  to  be  a  case  of  too  much  too  soon. .  .what 
is  understood  of  the  proposal  under  Project  PRIME 
would  indicate  a  massive  change  which  to  some 
extent  would  temporarily  diminish  Congressional 
control  and  which  appears  to  be  proposed  for  at 
least  partial  initiation  without  due  regard  to 
Congressional  expression. 

The  Committee  directs  that  there  be  no  such 
change . . .  preparatory  to  the  formulation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1969  budget  preparation. 

The  Senate  agreed  with  the  House  and  PRIME  was 
delayed.  The  Air  Force  had  more  time  to  expand  the  FIRM 
test  to  other  bases  and  prepare  for  full  implementation  of 
PRIME.  Congressional  approval  was  given  the  next  year  and 
PRIME  was  initiated  worldwide  on  1  July  1968. 

PRIME  has  changed  many  times  since  1968  but  the 
financial  management  system  presently  in  use  throughout  the 
Air  Force  is,  with  a  few  significant  exceptions,  a  direct 
descendent  of  FIRM  and  PRIME.  The  differences  are 
highlighted  next. 

The  base  level  budgeting  of  military  personnel  costs  was 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  PRIME.  It  was  within  the 
concept  of  PRIME  to  reflect  all  operating  costs  at  every  level 
so  managers  would  know  exactly  what  the  costs  of  their 
activities  were.  Initially  any  "overexpenditure"  of  the 
military  personnel  portions  of  base  O&M  funds  reduced  the 
amount  of  other  O&M  funds  available.  Proponents  of  the 
policy  realized  commanders  had  relatively  little  control  over 
the  assignment  of  people  to  the  base.  They  contended, 
however,  the  commanders  would  be  motivated  to  streamline 
operations  and  give  up  manpower  authorizations  if  they  were 
under  budgetary  pressure  to  do  so.  Opponents  believed  there 
was  no  useful  purpose  served  in  asking  a  manager  to  budget 
for  a  resource  which  he  cannot  control.  The  controversy  was 
defused    when    the    automatic    reducibility    aspect    was 


eliminated  and  when  the  military  personnel  portion  of  the 
budget  was  directly  derived  from  the  manpower  authorization 
listing  at  base  level. 

Several  noteworthy  concepts  tested  in  Laughlin  were  never 
implemented  under  PRIME.  All  cost  centers  were  charged 
a  one  percent  equipment  usage  each  month  to  make  managers 
realize  there  were  costs  to  holding  equipment  and  to 
encourage  them  to  return  unneeded  serviceable  equipment 
to  supply.  The  "service  distribution  concept"  was  another 
controversial  aspect  of  FIRM.  Units  had  to  pay  for  services 
received  from  other  base  units.  Operations  bought  service 
from  aircraft  maintenance  and  all  units  paid  the  motor  pool 
for  vehicles.  Although  abandoned,  the  ideas  continued  to 
appear  in  the  professional  literature. 

The  term  PRIME  has  faded  from  use  but  the  system  it 
described  and  PPBS  remain  the  heart  and  soul  of  Air  Force 
financial  management.  Air  Staff  personnel  are  often  totally 
immersed  in  the  PPBS  process,  regardless  of  their  functional 
expertise.  Successful  managers  at  a  typical  base  quickly 
became  conversant  regarding  major  force  programs,  program 
elements  and  cost  centers.  Comptrollers  have  moved  from 
obscurity  in  1946  to  become  stewards  of  an  often 
controversial  aspect  of  Air  Force  operations.  Some  argue 
that  financial  considerations  have  become  so  intertwined  with 
Air  Force  activity  at  every  level  that  they  detract  from 
training  and  readiness  by  demanding  excessive  attention  from 
our  leadership.  Those  perceptions  should  remind 
comptrollers  that  the  warnings  and  philosophies  of  Dr 
Learned,  General  Rawlings  and  General  Twining  still 
apply. 
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The  1984  Air  Force  Comptroller's  Mini-Conference 
was  held  on  9—10  August  1984  in  the  Pentagon. 
Lieutenant  General  George  M.  Browning,  Jr, 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  hosted  all  of  the 
MAJCOM  Comptrollers  for  this  two-day  session.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  to  solidify  a  corporate  view  of  initiatives 
to  enhance  our  mission  support  capability. 

Over  one-third  of  the  time  was  spent  in  conference 
on  people  programs— our  most  important  resource  and 
the  backbone  of  our  organization. 

A  look  was  taken  at  the  status  of  the  FY  84  budget 
and  what  we  should  expect  for  FY  85 .  Of  special  note 
in  this  area  was  obligation  and  outlay  plans  and  actuals, 
the  bona  fide  need  rule,  and  year-end  spending.  The 
word  was  passed  to  do  it  "smart." 

The  use  of  the  Comptroller  Office  Automation 
Network  (CO AN),  OMB  Circulars  A-123,  Internal 
Review,  and  A-76,  Contracting  Out,  were  discussed  in 
depth.  The  barriers  to  the  A-123  process  were  covered 


and  a  policy  requiring  thorough  independent  reviews 
for  A-76  was  discussed. 

When  it  came  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  arena, 
there  were  so  many  initiatives  covered  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  list  all  of  them  here.  However,  the  status 
or  discussions  were  held  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
from  "by  others  rejects"  to  the  Accounting  &  Finance 
Office  of  the  Future  (AFOOF).  Another  favorite  topic 
was  the  flat  rate  per  diem  test. 

As  the  conference  came  to  a  close,  a  four-hour  session 
afforded  each  of  the  MAJCOMs  the  opportunity  to  bring 
before  the  group  their  concerns,  problems  and 
initiatives.  This  resulted  in  open  and  lively  discussions. 

General  Browning  ended  the  conference  by 
challenging  us  to  continue  our  aggressive  pursuit  of  the 
many  initiatives  that  will  forge  the  future  of 
comptrollership. 

All  of  the  participants  extended  to  General  Browning 
their  fond  farewells  and  good  luck,  as  he  pursues 
another  phase  of  his  life. 


Career  Comptrollers  Retire 

This  issue  highlights  the  various  organizational  and  personnel  changes  worldwide  in  the  Comptroller  family. 
Starting  at  the  top  of  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  ladder,  Lt  Gen  George  M.  Browning,  Jr  retired  and  Lt  Gen 
Truman  Spangrud  became  the  new  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  (see  page  2  and  the  back  cover). 

In  addition,  we  have  two  more  general  officer  retirements  that  can  not  be  overlooked— two  pillars  of  Air 
Force  Comptrollership  and  outstanding  individuals: 

Major  General  George  C.  Lynch,  Commander  of  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service,  retired  on  1 
October  1984.  Except  for  his  last  assignment,  General  Lynch  was  in  the  comptroller  career  field  throughout 
his  entire  career.  His  dynamic  and  effective  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  entire  Comptroller 
community— worldwide  and  at  every  level.  Everybody  in  our  organization  knows  General  Lynch  and 
we  all  wish  him  the  best! 

Brigadier  General  D.  Lynn  Rans,  a  bright  "rising  star"  in  comptrollership,  retired  on  17  August 
1984.  General  Rans  wore  three  hats  during  his  last  assignment— Commander  of  the  Air  Force  Accounting 
and  Finance  Center,  Assistant  Comptroller  for  Accounting  &  Finance,  and  Assistant  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Accounting.  Upon  leaving  the  Air  Force,  General  Rans  accepted  a  position  as  a 
professor  of  accounting  at  California  State  University— the  Air  Force  is  losing  a  deanl 
For  additional  General  Officer  and  Senior  Executive  Service  actions  see  page  43. 
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Comptroller 
Information  Management  Office 

Workshop 


by  Major  Joseph  A.  Duquette 


The  first  Comptroller  Information  Management  Office  (CIMO) 
Workshop  was  held  23 — 27  July  1984  in  Denver,  Colorado.  In 
attendance  were  Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the 
Air  Force;  Major  General  George  W.  Miller,  III,  Mobilization 
Assistant  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force;  Mr  John  K.  Scott, 
Deputy  Assistant  Comptroller  for  Accounting  and  Finance;  Col 
Jeffery  D.  Kahla.  Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis;  Col 
C.  Wayne  Pedersen,  Chief,  Comptroller  Plans  Group;  Col  John 
L.  Tracy,  Chief  of  the  CIMO;  and  MAJCOM/SOA/DRU 
Comptrollers  and  their  information  management  focal  points. 

The  workshop  was  held  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

*  Firm-up  working  relationships  between  commands  and  the 
CIMO. 

*  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  computer  environment  as 
it  affects  the  Comptroller  community. 

*  Accomplish  crossfeed  on  current  Comptroller  projects. 

*  Conduct  a  review  of  command  Comptroller  information 
management  initiatives. 

*  Accomplish  an  update  to  the  Comptroller  Information  Master 
Plan  (CEvIP). 

Each  of  the  above  objectives  were  accomplished  through  a  series 
of  detailed  briefings  presented  by  representatives  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  (Financial  Management),  Information  Systems 
Management  (SAF/FMD);  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Information 
Systems  (AF/SI);  Data  Systems  Design  Office;  Directorate  of 
Budget,  HQ  USAF;  Air  Force  Accounting  &  Finance  Center;  AF 
Small  Computer  Office:  and  the  Advanced  Concepts  Base  Program 
Manager.  In  addition,  each  command  presented  a  briefing  outlining 
their  information  management  activities.  Executive  and  technical 
working  sessions  took  place  the  last  two  days  and  these  sessions 
produced  the  following: 

*  A  workable  CIMO  charter  and  concept  of  operations  was 
defined.  These  policies  and  procedures  will  be  consolidated 
into  a  170-series  regulation. 

*  A  straw  man  for  the  initial  Comptroller  information 
architecture  was  developed. 

*  A  workable  process  for  a  Comptroller  system  inventory  was 
defined. 

*  A  CIMO  Users  Group  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
Data  Systems  Design  Office,  commands,  Comptroller  West 
(AFAFC/CW),  and  Sheppard  Tech  Training  Center  was 
established. 

*  Actions  to  expand  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Office  of  the 
Future  to  include  budget  and  cost/management  analysis 
applications  were  initiated. 

*  The  Advanced  Concepts  Base  Program  at  Mather  AFB  will 
be  used  by  the  Comptroller  as  a  test  bed  for  futuristic 
comptroller-related  applications. 

The  CIMO  plans  to  have  workshop  in  approximately  six  months. 
We  anticipate  this  meeting  will  be  the  first  of  the  soon  to  be  chartered 
CIMO  Users  Group. 


Col  Kahla  sets  scene  for  workshop  in  his  introductory  remarks. 


Over  80  attendees  participated  in  the  CIMO  Workshop  Air  Force-wide.     \9f 
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Rand  Corporation  and  PROJECT  AIR  FORCE 

(Or  what  do  thev  reallv  do  in  a  "think  tank?") 


by  Capt  Lynn  D.  Malmstrom 
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A  lot  of  folks,  especially  those  in  Santa  Monica,  California, 
wonder  what  the  Rand  Corporation  is  all  about.  Some  believe  Rand 
builds  nuclear  weapons  and  ships  them  out  via  an  extensive 
underground  railroad  system.  Others  say  when  Rand  researchers 
aren't  jogging  or  playing  volleyball  on  the  beach,  they  are 
contemplating  the  universe.  Actually,  the  truth  appears  to  lie 
somewhere  in  between.  The  only  nuclear  weapons  to  ever  leave 
Rand  were  on  paper  and  generally,  topics  of  interest  at  Rand  are 
much  more  down  to  earth. 

Beginnings  and  Organization 

In  1945,  General  Hap  Arnold  saw  the  need  to  preserve  the 
scientific  corps  that  had  been  developed  for  the  war  effort.  He 
envisioned  a  group  of  civilian  scientists  working  on  national  security 
issues  in  the  areas  of  policy,  planning  and  technology.  With  this 
objective,  the  Army  Air  Force  signed  a  letter  contract  with  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company  to  study  and  research  the  broad  concept 
of  intercontinental  warfare.  The  new  program  was  formally 
christened  Project  Rand,  an  acronym  for  research  and  development. 

During  the  next  two  years,  an  agreement  was  reached  to  make 
Project  Rand  independent  from  Douglas  Aircraft  operations.  With 
initial  capital  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  a  continuing  contract 
with  the  Air  Force,  Rand  was  organized  in  1948  as  a  private, 
independent,  nonprofit  corporation.  Since  then,  Rand  has  expanded 
its  clientele  to  include  a  number  of  local  and  state  governments, 
federal  agencies,  private  foundations,  and  foreign  governments.  In 
the  1970's,  PROJECT  AIR  FORCE  was  established  as  a  separate 
operating  division  of  the  Rand  Corporation  to  handle  research  work 
done  exclusively  for  the  Air  Force.  As  a  federal  contract  research 
center  (FCRQ  for  studies  and  analyses,  PROJECT  AIR  FORCE 
provides  a  stable  research  activity  with  ready  access  to  USAF 
information  and  personnel. 

Rand  uses  a  matrix  organizational  structure  to  facilitate  the 
availability  and  use  of  the  various  disciplines  on  the  staff.  There 
are  three  primary  research  divisions:  PROJECT  AIR  FORCE 
Division,  National  Security  Research  Division,  and  the  Domestic 
Research  Division.  Operating  through  the  various  research  divisions 
are  six  specialized  departments  (See  diagram).  These  departments 
manage  the  skill  base  needed  to  work  the  changing  mix  of  research 
programs  conducted  by  division  managers. 

The  relationship  between  Rand  and  the  Air  Force  is  not  unique. 
Other  military  agencies  have  also  recognized  the  need  for 
independent  research  and  advice  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
FCRCs,  both  private  and  academic,  that  study  issues  related  to 
strategy,  tactics,  logistics,  and  long-range  planning.  The  Center  for 
Naval  Analysis  provides  assistance  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Arroyo 
Center  advises  the  Army,  and  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis 
contracts  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
research  and  policy  assistance.  Rand's  National  Security  Research 
Division  conducts  research  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  several  other  Defense  and  non-Defense  agencies  concerned  with 
national  security.  The  Department  of  Defense  and  other  federal 
agencies  also  use  a  number  of  other  institutions  that  provide 
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specialized  consulting  in  the  areas  of  international   relations, 
engineering,  and  personnel  management. 

RAND'S  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
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What  Do  They  Do  in  a  Think  Tank? 

What  think  tanks  offer  is  the  environment  and  opportunity  to  do 
in-depth,  detailed  research  and  analysis.  At  Rand  everyone, 
including  the  Corporation  President,  is  on  a  first  name  basis.  This 
relaxed,  collegial  atmosphere  is  instrumental  in  the  easy  exchange 
of  information  and  experience.  Rand  also  uses  a  matrix  organization 
(described  previously),  which  given  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
professional  status  of  the  staff,  reduces  organizational  barriers  and 
enhances  the  crossflow  of  information. 

Think  tanks  build  their  reputation  by  identifying  and  developing 
concepts  that  have  practical  value  and  Rand  is  no  different.  One 
of  its  first  tasks  was  to  study  the  feasibility  and  military  usefulness 
of  an  artificial  earth  satellite.  That  report,  Preliminary  Design  of 
an  Experimental  World-Circling  Spaceship,  identified  the  important 
military  uses  of  mapping,  reconnaissance,  and  communications  of 
such  a  device.  The  report  also  identified  the  political  importance 
and  some  of  the  consequences  if  another  nation  should  be  the  first 
up  with  a  successful  satellite,  many  of  which  were  realized  more 
than  ten  years  later  when  the  Soviets  launched  sputnik  in  1957. 

Another  early  study  (1951)  was  in  response  to  the  Air  Force's 
request  for  Rand's  help  in  choosing  locations  for  new  air  bases  in 
Europe.  Rand  looked  beyond  the  basic  question  to  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  whether  or  not  extensive  European  basing  was  a 
good  idea.  After  more  than  a  year  of  study,  their  unexpected 
conclusion  was  that  forward  basing  would  be  too  risky.  Aircraft 
would  be  more  vulnerable  to  surprise  attacks  on  the  ground,  costs 
would  be  greater,  and  more  of  a  problem  would  be  created  for  U.S. 
international  relations.  Rand  suggested  an  alternative  plan  to  build 
more  bases  in  the  United  States  and  supplement  them  with  smaller 
overseas  bases  for  refueling  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  adopted  their 
recommendations  and  saved  over  a  billion  dollars,  but  more 
important,  the  study  changed  American  strategic  thinking.  Before, 
U.S.  policy  and  structure  were  designed  to  deter  a  first  strike,  but 
rearranging  the  force  structure  allowed  a  shift  in  nuclear  defense 
policy.  It  suggested  the  possibility  of  surviving  a  first  strike  which 
stimulated  the  development  of  a  second  strike  deterrence  position. 


Offshoots  from  this  initial  work  resulted  in  studies  on  bomb-alarm 
systems,  airborne  alert,  long-endurance  aircraft,  in-flight  refueling. 
base  hardening  and  protective  construction  concepts. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Rand  expanded  its  areas  of  expertise 
to  investigate  aspects  of  Soviet  behavior  and  economy,  political  and 
economic  developments  in  China  and  Southeast  Asia,  arms  control, 
terrorism,  resource  management  systems,  war-gaming,  advanced 
analysis  techniques,  and  artificial  intelligence.  Cost  analysis 
methods,  cost  estimating  techniques,  and  programs  budgeting 
systems  are  three  areas  of  concern  to  Air  Force  financial 
management  that  have  also  been  the  subjects  of  Rand  research 
interest  since  its  founding. 

What  Does  Rand  Do  for  the  Comptroller? 

Comptrollership,  like  other  disciplines,  can  benefit  from  a  long- 
range  approach  to  develop  strategy  and  tactics.  The  Deputy 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple,  is  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Air  Force  Advisory  Group  (AFAG)  that 
oversees  the  work  Rand  does  for  the  Air  Force.  During  the  last 
two  years.  Rand  has  accomplished  research  for  the  Comptroller 
under  an  umbrella  project  entitled  Resource  and  Financial 
Management  Issues  of  the  1980's.  This  project  had  three  major 
thrusts:  First,  to  analyze  how  the  Air  Force  could  model  inflation 
costs;  second,  to  review  the  mix  of  funds  spent  in  the  operations 
and  maintenance  (O&M)  and  procurement  accounts  to  determine 
if  sufficient  O&M  funds  had  been  allocated  to  support  increased 
investment  spending;  and  third,  to  develop  ways  the  Air  Force  can 
better  control  the  timing  and  amount  of  outlays  to  provide  greater 
financial  flexibility.  Research  on  the  first  part  was  terminated  shortly 
after  it  began  because  inflation  finally  dropped  to  a  nominal  rate 
and  was  no  longer  a  pressing  problem.  In  the  second  area,  Rand 
constructed  a  model  to  determine  cost  drivers  and  establish 
relationships  that  could  be  used  to  understand  how  changes  in  the 
mix  of  forces  and  activity  rates  could  be  expected  to  affect  the 
demand  for  O&M  funding.  Rand  used  the  model  to  test  projected 
O&M  budget  levels  with  projected  forces,  flying  hours,  personnel 
levels,  and  other  measures  of  activity.  Despite  increasing  amounts 
of  investment  spending  (as  a  fraction  of  the  total  budget),  O&M 
budget  projections,  in  constant  dollars,  were  found  to  be  consistent 
with  historical  experience  and  future  projections  of  activity  levels. 

In  the  third  part  of  this  project.  Rand  analyzed  ways  to  exercise 
greater  control— should  it  be  required  by  the  government — over  the 
timing  and  amount  of  outlays.  Although  the  final  report  has  not 
yet  been  published,  the  research  yielded  a  number  of  interesting 
insights.  Probably  most  important  is  there  is  no  magical  way  to 
exercise  a  significant  degree  of  control  over  more  than  a  few  percent 
of  the  total  current  year  outlays.  One  might  think  programs  could 
be  cancelled,  bases  closed,  or  forces  reduced  to  realize  some 
immediate  decrease  on  outlays,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Any  of  these 
actions,  if  taken,  will  have  major  effects  on  readiness  and/or  force 
structure  without  quickly  reducing  outlays.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
actions  can  lead  to  higher  near-term  outlay  levels  than  would  be 
the  case  if  no  changes  were  made.  Outlays  from  current  operations 
can  be  reduced  by  deferring  some  maintenance,  repairs,  or  training; 
but  readiness  would  also  be  affected  and  continuing  outlays  for  prior 
orders  of  stock  funded  supplies  and  equipment  could  offset  the 
apparent  savings  in  O&M  outlays. 

The  key  to  outlay  control  in  countries  where  outlay  budgeting 
systems  are  used  is  planning,  rather  than  last  minute  adjustments 
to  ongoing  programs.  Rand  suggested  improved  outlay  tracking  and 
forecasting  methods,  along  with  the  use  of  outlay  targets  early  in 
the  planning,  programming  and  budgeting  process,  should  assure 
Air  Force  programs  will  be  consistent  with  government  outlay 


guidelines  under  most  circumstances.  No  major  changes  in  the  Air 
Force's  obligation-based  financial  management  system  should  be 
required  if  small  differences  between  outlay  objectives  and  actual 
outlays  can  be  tolerated.  Furthermore,  major  procurement  and 
service  contracts  could  be  written  to  assure  either  more  flexibility 
or  adherence  to  a  preplanned  schedule  of  deliveries  (and  outlays). 
Preplanning  of  these  and  other  measures  for  small  adjustments  to 
near-term  outlays  cannot  eliminate  their  adverse  effects  entirely, 
but  those  effects  can  be  reduced;  and  the  government  could  thereby 
be  given  a  better  basis  for  determining  when  near-term  adjustments 
are  necessary  and  worth  the  cost. 

Rand  has  undertaken  a  project  to  provide  the  Comptroller  with 
a  comprehensive  long-range  analysis  of  the  cost  analysis  community, 
its  needs,  and  the  most  productive  uses  of  its  resources.  This  study 
will  provide  the  basis  for  a  strengthened  and  more  responsive  cost 
analysis  capability.  Major  study  areas  include:  (1)  The  cost  analysis 
decision-making  process,  (2)  The  allocation  of  work  and  resources 
between  in-house  and  contract  effort,  (3)  The  Independent  Cost 
Analysis  (ICA)  process,  and  (4)  Tools  and  techniques,  including 
automated  data  bases.  Rand  will  also  continue  to  participate  in  the 
AC  90  program  to  help  as  the  Comptroller  community  prepares 
for  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

The  Future 

Research  in  PROJECT  AIR  FORCE  will  continue  in  those  areas 
of  highest  interest  to  senior  Air  Force  management,  under  the 
direction  of  the  AFAG.  Topics  studied  in  the  past  will  continue 
to  be  refined  and  developed  as  the  threat,  technology,  strategy,  and 
tactics  change.  Studies  on  non-nuclear  strategic  warfare,  space-based 
ballistic  missile  defense,  tactical  air  operations,  and  logistic  readiness 
are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  various  areas  now  under  study  in 
PROJECT  AIR  FORCE.  The  National  Security  Research 
Division,  similarly,  is  conducting  research  on  a  wide  range  of 
technology,  international  security  policy,  manpower  and  logistics 
topics. 

Rand  is  also  busy  developing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  it's 
domestic  research  activities.  The  Institute  for  Civil  Justice, 
established  to  study  aspects  of  the  U.S.  legal  system  and  the  Rand 
Graduate  Institute,  which  offers  a  doctoral  degree  in  policy  analysis, 
are  examples  of  past  efforts  to  expand  into  areas  that  complement 
Rand's  work  in  national  security  issues.  Rand  also  recently 
established,  with  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Soviet  International  Behavior.  The  center 
will  study  those  aspects  of  national  behavior  that  critically  relate 
to  U.S.  policy  concerns. 

By  and  large,  Rand  deserves  it's  solid  reputation  and  the  mystique 
that  accompanies  it.  General  Arnold  would  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  cadre  he  initiated  is  still  marching  smartly. 


Capt  Malmstrom  is  an  action 
officer  for  the  Policy  and 
Procedures  Div,  Directorate  of  Cost 
&  Management  Analysis,  HQ  USAF. 
He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
accounting  from  the  University  of 
Utah  and  a  master's  degree  in 
human  resources  management 
from  Pepperdine  University.  He  is 
also  a  certified  public  accountant. 
Prior  to  his  present  assignment,  Capt  Malmstrom  was  a 
Rand  Research  Fellow,  Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monica, 
CA;  and  Executive  Officer  to  The  Auditor  General, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Audit  Agency,  Norton  AFB,  CA. 

Capt  Malmstrom  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Military  Comptrollers. 
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Base  Operating  Support: 


The  Link  to  Readiness 


by  Lt  Col  Joseph  E.  Botta 


A  PMCS  PAPER 
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Base  Operating  Support  (BOS)  is  a  mystery  to  most 
resource  managers.  From  base  level  to  service  level  few 
resource  managers  understand  what  makes  up  BOS.  Most 
resource  managers  would  agree  the  activities  associated  with 
operating  or  "running"  an  Air  Force  base  are  BOS  activities, 
but  few  resource  managers  could  then  articulate  the  specifics 
of  BOS  beyond  what  they  believe  are  "housekeeping" 
functions. 

Results  of  an  informal  survey  of  58  students  in  Class  83-C 
of  the  Professional  Military  Comptroller  School  illustrate  this 
point.  The  survey  was  in  two  parts.  Part  one  asked 
respondents  to  describe  in  a  sentence  or  two  what  they 
thought  Base  Operating  Support  was.  Part  two  consisted  of 
19  items  respondents  were  to  identify  as  BOS  funded  or  not 
BOS  funded.  All  of  the  items  actually  were  funded  from  BOS. 
The  one  or  two  sentence  narrative  replies  generally  identified 
BOS  costs  as  the  "day-to-day  costs  of  running  a  base"  or 
"housekeeping  activities."  Some  respondents  thought  BOS 
was  only  in  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  appropriation. 
There  were  other  misconceptions  about  BOS.  However,  the 
main  theme  in  most  replies  was  that  BOS  was  independent 
and  distinct  from  the  mission.  In  part  two,  only  three  people 
identified  all  19  items  as  BOS.  The  average  (mean)  reply 
was  11.1  correct. 

I  believe  this  informal  survey  illustrates  there  are  great 
misconceptions  regarding  what  BOS  is  and  what  these  funds 
buy.  As  a  result,  financial  managers  may  tend  to  make 
funding  decisions  that  will  lead  to  inefficiencies  and  to 
ineffectiveness  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  of  the 
armed  services. 

The  impact  of  the  BOS  problem  is  more  acute  at  the  service 
level.  At  that  level,  resouce  managers  are  more  involved  in 
the  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  (PPBS)  process 
and  much  less  involved  in  the  details  of  base  level  execution. 
Removed  from  BOS  execution,  service  level  resource 
managers  fail  to  see  the  link  BOS  has  to  readiness  and  combat 
support.  Yet,  these  resource  managers  are  involved  in 
financial  decisions  which  impact  how  BOS  is  represented  in 
the  Five  Year  Defense  Plan  (FYDP). 

The  link  BOS  has  to  readiness  is  clearly  understood  by 
the  senior  leadership  at  the  service  level.  In  December  1982, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Frank  Carlucci,  tasked 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Logistics  (ASD/MRA&L)  to  conduct  a  study 
that  would  design  and  evaluate  several  installation 
management  alternatives.  These  alternatives  included  a  single 


defense  agency  owning  and  operating  all  installations,  single 
manager  assignments  to  the  military  departments  on  a 
geographic  basis,  or  other  alternatives  the  study  group  might 
find  worthwhile.  The  services  were  tasked  to  provide 
representatives  for  participation  in  this  study.  The  thrust  of 
this  study  had  in  mind  major  changes  in  base  operating 
support  management. 

Major  changes  in  base  operating  support  management 
would  have  far-reaching  implications  for  Air  Force  combat 
capability.  Thus,  the  Air  Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
O'Malley,  directed  a  parallel  Air  Force  study  on  16  February 
1983.  One  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  ensure  the  inseparable 
relationships  between  BOS  functions  and  combat  capability 
were  clearly  understood.  Any  attempt  at  clarifying  the 
relationship  between  BOS  and  combat  capability  would  have 
to  begin  with  defining  what  BOS  was. 

Defining  BOS  Functions  &  Costs 

In  1977,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  directed 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  establish  a  uniform  definition 
for  base  operating  support  functions  and  costs.  This 
requirement  was  endorsed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Conference  Report  on  the  FY  1978  Defense 
Appropriations  Act.  The  uniform  definition  follows: 

The  term  base  operating  support  costs  refers  to  resources  used 
at  DOD  installations,  activities,  and  facilities  to  provide  services 
so  that  operational  units  and  tenants  can  pursue  mission 
objectives  free  of  unrelated  responsibilities. 

The  problem  with  this  definition  is  that  it  treats  BOS  as 
if  it  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  mission  when,  in  fact, 
it  cannot  be.  This  definition  comes  from  the  ASD/MRA&L 
Base  Structure  Annex.  This  annex  goes  on  to  divide  BOS 
into  four  broad  categories: 

•  Facility  services  to  maintain  land,  plant,  and 
equipment. 

•  Administrative  services  to  accomplish  clerical 
functions  and  increase  efficiency. 

•  Specific  services  to  consolidate  common  type 
functions,  to  increase  efficiency,  and  to  ensure  a 
safe  and  habitable  work  place. 

•  Community  support  services  to  maintain  morale, 
welfare,  recreation,  and  to  provide  programs 
associated  with  military  life  as  required  by  law. 
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The  annex  then  breaks  down  these  four  broad  categories 
into  specific  functional  descriptions  that  clearly  identify  what 
is  in  BOS,  in  accordance  with  the  Base  Structure  Annex. 
However,  the  items  in  these  functional  descriptions,  in  most 
cases,  do  not  meet  the  ASD/MRA&L  definition  cited  earlier. 
For  example,  maintenance  and  repair  of  real  property  is  BOS; 
however,  is  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  missile  silos  and 
launch  facilities  necessary  for  the  Air  Force  to  accomplish 
its  mission?  Installation  automated  data  processing  (ADP) 
services  are  BOS,  but,  could  mission  functions  perform 
without  ADP  services?  Food  service  contracts  are  BOS  but 
mission  and  support  people  use  the  mess  hall.  The  distinctions 
are  important  because  most  people  have  the  perception  BOS 
is  a  housekeeping  function  when,  in  fact,  it  is  not.  BOS 
funding  tends  to  be  cut  nonprogrammatically  because  of  this 
perception.  For  example,  in  the  FY  84  President's  Budget 
exercise  Program  Budget  Decision  059  initially  cut  Base 
Operations  $188.3  million.  Eventually,  $75  million  was 
reinstated  as  a  result  of  an  Air  Force  reclama;  however,  the 
reclama  process  is  long,  tedious,  and  time  consuming. 

Talk  BOS  and  you  are  talking  Comptroller,  Chaplain,  Base 
Administration,  etc.,  in  the  minds  of  most  people.  This  is 
because  what  is  in  BOS  is  not  fully  understood  by  most 
people,  and  BOS  definitions  inaccurately  describe  Base 
Operating  Support.  A  universally  agreed  upon  definition  of 
BOS  has  never  been  developed.  Working  definitions  of  BOS 
in  the  Air  Force  usually  are  based  on  the  accounting  system 
used  to  fund  for  and  capture  BOS  costs.  Although  this  system 
can  isolate  BOS  dollars,  it  cannot  explain  the  functions  of 
BOS.  Most  resource  managers  treat  BOS  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  program  that  stands  on  its  own.  It  is  not!  BOS  is 
imbedded  in  the  Major  Force  Program  structure.  It  is  driven 
by  an  integral  part  of  the  mission  it  supports.  BOS  is  a 
network  of  costs  integrated  throughout  the  operation  of  an 
Air  Force  base.  BOS  is  not  an  organizational  term.  There 
are  no  BOS  squadrons.  The  term  "Base  Operating  Support" 
is  used  primarily  in  a  budgeting  context  to  identify  the 
resources  associated  with  selected  budget  program  element 
(PE)  codes.  Usually,  these  program  element  codes  are: 

•  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities  (RPMA)— PE's  XXX94. 

•  Base  Operating  Support  (BOS)— PE's  XXX96. 

Occasionally,  Base  Communications  costs  (PE  XXX95)  are 
included  in  BOS  computations.  The  "X"  in  the  first  three 
digits  of  the  PE  code  simply  aggregates  the  BOS  costs  in 
each  Major  Force  Program.  For  example,  stating  BOS  costs 
for  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities  (RPMA)  as 
XXX94  means  all  RPMA  costs  in  all  Major  Force  Programs. 
As  one  can  see,  the  titles  of  these  PE's  add  to  the  confusion 
as  to  what  BOS  is.  Having  one  PE  capture  all  "BOS"  costs, 
another  PE  capture  communications  costs,  and  yet  another 
PE  capture  real  property  maintenance  activity  costs  causes 
definitional  problems  beyond  determining  what  "BOS"  is. 
First,  one  must  be  sure  that  he  or  she  knows  which  of  the 
"BOS"  PE's  is  being  addressed.  In  addition,  the  uniform 
definition  of  BOS  in  the  Base  Structure  Annex  differs  from 
this  program  element  structure,  and  this  program  element 
structure  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  Five  Year  Defense  Plan, 


the  Defense  Budget,  and  other  similar  documents  are 
structured. 

The  confusion  over  defining  BOS  is  only  one  part  of  the 
BOS  problem.  The  other  problem  with  BOS  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  writer,  the  specifics  of  what  BOS  funds  buy  are  largely 
unknown  by  most  resource  managers,  especially  at  the 
service  level.  Consequently,  BOS  suffers  unfairly  in  the 
programming  and  budgeting  phases  of  PPBS.  To  get  to  the 
specifics  of  BOS  one  must  start  at  the  appropriation  level. 
BOS  exists  in  Other  Procurement,  Military  Personnel, 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  and  other  appropriations.  To 
discuss  the  specifics  of  BOS  in  each  appropriation  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article.  Since  the  importance  of 
understanding  BOS  lies  in  its  bond  to  combat  capability  and 
readiness,  the  remainder  of  this  article  will  deal  with  Air 
Force  BOS  in  the  readiness  appropriation—  Operation  and 
Maintenance  (O&M). 

Base  Operating  Support  buys  readiness.  This  is  sometimes 
hard  to  quantify  and  may  seem  obscure.  But,  if  one  looks 
at  the  activities  at  installation  level  and  at  the  people  BOS 
supports,  one  begins  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
significant  role  BOS  plays  in  the  successful  operation  of  Air 
Force  bases  and  wings.  Readiness  can  be  looked  at  by 
commodity  and  by  measures  of  activity  as  follows: 


READINESS 

COMMODITY 

MEASURE  OF  ACTIVITY 

Civilian  Pay 

Installations 

(2,800  +  ) 

Travel  and 

Transportation 

Barrels  of  MOGAS 

(468K  +  ) 

Automated  Data 

Processing 

People 

(746K  +  ) 

Purchased  Services 

Bachelor  Housing 

(177K  +  ) 

Utilities/Rents 

Vehicles 

(114K  +  ) 

Supplies/Equipment 

Computers/CPU's 

(267K  +  ) 

Communications 

Meals  Served 

(110M+) 

Facility  Maintenance 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  these  commodities,  it  is 
necessary  to  narrow  the  scope  of  this  report  within  the  O&M 
appropriation.  As  stated  earlier,  the  Air  Force  variously 
defines  BOS  as  some  mixture  of  Real  Property  Maintenance 
Activities  (RPMA)— PE  XXX94,  Base  Communications— 
PE  XXX95,  and  Base  Operating  Support  (BOS)-PE 
XXX96.  RPMA  and  Base  Communications  are  easier 
quantified  than  "pure"  BOS  costs.  RPMA  can  be  quantified 
in  terms  of  number  and  age  of  installations.  Base 
communications  can  be  quantified  in  terms  of  air  traffic 
control  operations  or  the  number  of  telephones,  and  the 
circuits  and  equipment  required  to  support  these  telephones. 
However,  "pure"  BOS— PE  XXX96  is  not  as  easily 
quantifiable,  and  it  is  here  where  most  confusion  concerning 
BOS  occurs. 

Linking  "Pure"  BOS  Costs  to  Readiness 

"Pure"  BOS  costs  accounted  for  almost  40  percent  of  all 
BOS  in  the  FY  85  President's  Budget.  To  understand  this 
BOS,  one  needs  to  understand  the  standard  base  organization 
at  a  typical  Air  Force  wing.  Figure  1  represents  a  SAC  base, 
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but  it  could  just  as  easily  represent  a  simplified  standard  base 
level  organization  at  any  other  of  our  operational  commands. 
All  Air  Force  organizations  (mission  or  support)  are 
designed  with  primary  emphasis  on  the  capability  to 
accomplish  wartime  tasks  without  the  need  for 
reorganization.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  rapid  response, 
mobility,  and  operational  flexibility. 


MAINTENANCE 


TYPICAL  BASE 
[SAC  EXAMPLE) 

COMMANDER 


RESOURCES 
I 


COMBAT  SUPPORT 


OPERATIONAL 
SQUADRONS 
SECURITY 


AVIONICS  SO 

MUNITIONS 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

FIELD 


TRANSPORTATION 
SUPPLY 
COMPTROLLER 
PROCUREMENT 
DATA  AUTOMA 
TION 


CIVIL  ENGINEER 
SECURITY  POLICE 
DISASTER  PREPARO 

NESS 
SERVICES 
MWR 

ADMINISTRATION 
CHAPLAIN 
OORM  OPERATIONS 
PERSONNEL 


BASE 

SUPPORT 
MISSION 


Figure  1 

The  organization  shown  in  Figure  1  is  the  most  prevalent 
base  structure  within  the  Air  Force.  Keep  in  mind  the  Air 
Force  expects  to  fight  from  its  installations,  unlike  the  other 
services.  As  can  be  seen,  a  Wing  Commander  exercises 
command  over  all  wing  activities.  Directly  reporting  to  the 
Wing  Commander  are  the  "Tri-Deputies"  (Operations, 
Maintenance,  and  Resources),  the  Combat  Support  Group 
Commander,  and  the  Hospital  Commander.  Base  Operating 
Support  funds  are  almost  entirely  in  the  Deputy  Commander 
for  Resources  and  the  Combat  Support  Group  Commander 
functions.  However,  there  are  small  amounts  of  BOS  funds 
for  the  Wing  Commander's  staff  (Safety,  History, 
Information,  etc.)  and  in  the  Deputy  Commander  for 
Maintenance  function  for  transient  aircraft  maintenance. 
These  Base  Operating  Support  funds  constitute  about  $6 
million  or  20  percent  of  the  standard  wing  financial  program, 
excluding  aviation  fuel. 

Now  that  there  is  an  understanding  of  the  organizations 
BOS  funds  support  in  a  typical  wing,  one  needs  to  take  a 
more  detailed  look  at  the  commodities  or  types  of  things 
bought  in  support  of  these  functions. 

WHAT  BOS  (O&M)  BUYS  IN  FY  85 


SUP  &  EQUIP 

•VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE 
•VEHICLE  AGE  POL 

MOBILITY  BAGS 

DORMS 


CIV  PERS 


PURCHASED  SERVICES 
F000  SERVICES 
MAJOR  VEHICLE  REPAIR 
ADP 


TOY  &  TRANS 


PURCH  EQUIP  MAINT 


RENTALS 

Figure  2 


Figure  2  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of  commodities 
within  Base  Operating  Support: 

•  Civilian  Pay— This  is  the  biggest  driver  of  BOS.  Funds  are 
provided  for  United  States  and  foreign  national  civilians. 

•  Other  Purchased  Services— Generally  consists  of  three  parts: 

1.  Miscellaneous  contracts  which  are  contractual 
operations  necessitated  by  owning  bases.  They  include 
food  service  and  mess  attendant  contracts,  contract 
quarters,  household  goods  storage  related  to  permanent 
change  of  station  (PCS)  moves  and  also  Ballistic  Missile 
Early  Warning  (BMEWS)  contractor  support. 

2.  Base  Maintenance  Contracts  (BMC)  for  places  with 
bases  like  in  Turkey,  Goose  Bay,  and  Vance  AFB,  OK. 
Overseas  BMCs  are  driven  in  large  part  by  host  nation 
agreements. 

3.  ADP  Software  Contracts  which  provide  software 
support  for  flight  planning,  penetration  analysis,  weapons 
delivery  planning  and  other  functional  area  small 
computers. 

•  Supplies  and  Equipment— Vehicle  maintenance  supplies  are 
the  biggest  user  of  funds  in  this  category.  Other  commodities 
include  unaccompanied  housing/transient  quarters  furnishings 
and  supplies,  computer  paper,  mobility  bags,  individual 
equipment  uniform  items  for  security  police,  mogas  and  diesel 
fuel  for  aerospace  ground  equipment  and  vehicles,  vechicle 
test  equipment,  dorm  furnishings,  and  food  services 
equipment. 

•  Rentals  and  Printing— Printing  costs  are  only  $4  million  or 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  costs  in  this  category.  Printing  does 
include  technical  data  and  manuals.  Rentals  are  mostly  for 
ADP  equipment  (ADPE). 

•  Purchased  Equipment  Maintenance— About  half  of  these  costs 
are  for  maintenance  of  ADPE.  The  next  largest  use  of  funds 
in  this  category  is  for  purchased  vehicle  maintenance. 
Purchased  maintenance  of  vehicles  is  necessary  because  the 
Air  Force  may  lack  certain  specialized  tools,  skills,  and 
facilities. 

•  Travel  and  Transportation— Travel  includes  TDY.  Travel  pays 
for  TDY  costs  for  training,  civilian  permanent  change  of 
station,  and  vehicle  leases  (including  bus  rentals,  shortfalls 
of  specialty  vehicles).  Transportation  pays  for  airlift  for 
training  (Air  Base  Ground  Defense  and  exercise  support  for 
PRIME  RIBS),  munitions  movements,  port  handling  costs, 
transportation  costs  associated  with  unit  activations/ 
deactivations,  and  civilian  household  goods  shipments  for 
PCS. 

These  commodities  make  up  BOS.  A  nonprogrammatic  cut 
to  BOS  dictates  management,  ultimately  base-level 
management,  stop  performing  some  aspect  of  BOS. 
Nonprogrammatic  reductions  must  be  translated  into 
commodity  reductions  and  it  is  here  that  management 
exercises  its  prerogatives.  However,  in  BOS  prerogatives  are 
limited.  Remember,  BOS  is  about  45  percent  civilian  pay 
and  21  percent  purchased  services  in  the  President's  Budget 
for  FY  85.  There  is  little  flexibility  in  these  categories  in 
the  short  term.  In  civilian  pay  one  can  control  lapse  rates 
to  some  small  extent,  but  lapse  rate  management  is  not  an 
effective  response  to  nonprogrammatic  reductions.  Purchased 
services  are  contractual  arrangements  and  must  be  fulfilled. 
There  is  little  flexibility  in  BOS  commodities.  In  fact,  Air 
Staff  O&M  budget  analysts  estimate  only  about  15  percent 
of  BOS  costs  are  considered  controllable  by  management  in 
the  short  term. 
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BOS  is  driven  by  the  force  structure  and  reflects  the  needs 
of  the  force  structure.  The  percentage  of  Base  Operating 
Support  funds  to  the  total  Operation  and  Maintenance  Air 
Force  funds  changes  very  little.  From  FY  82  through  FY 
89,  on  the  average  BOS  is  about  8.2  percent  of  O&M. 
However,  the  trend  has  been  downward  through  these  years, 
from  9.38  percent  in  FY  82  (actual)  to  7.46  percent  in  FY 
89  (projected).  As  a  percent  of  the  Total  Obligation  Authority 
(TO A)  BOS  has  averaged  1.8  percent  during  the  same 
period.  However,  here  the  trend  has  also  been  generally 
downward  through  these  years,  from  2.33  percent  in  FY  82 
(actual)  to  1.64  percent  in  FY  85  (projected). 

In  the  President's  Budget  Exercise  for  FY  85  military  end 
strengths  increase  over  9  percent  or  54,000  people  in  the 
period  FY  83— FY  89.  Primary  aircraft  inventory  (PAT) 
increases  over  10  percent  or  over  800  aircraft  during  this 
same  period.  Flying  hours  increase  over  12  percent  or  over 
400,000  hours  during  this  period.  These  projected  increases 
are  estimated  and  may  never  occur;  however,  if  they  do, 
there  should  be  an  expected  increase  to  BOS  funding.  BOS 
funding  increases  would  be  necessary  because  increases  in 
people,  aircraft,  and  flying  hours  will  cause  increases  in 
supply  distribution  system  requirements,  increased 
operational  readiness  inspections,  vehicle  support  parts 
expediters,  and  facilities.  Nonprogrammatic  reductions  in 
BOS  funding  are  self-defeating  because  the  force  structure 
dictates  BOS  funding  levels.  The  organizations  receiving 
BOS  funds  must  support  the  existing  force  structure.  These 
organizations,  as  has  been  illustrated,  are  in  large  part  direct 
mission  support  activities.  They  are  not  housekeeping 
functions.  Using  the  SAC  example  of  a  typical  wing,  these 
organizations,  examples  of  their  activities,  and  the  percent 
of  total  BOS  funds  used  by  these  organizations  can  be 
illustrated  as  follows: 


Organization 

Examples  of  Activity 

%  of  BOS 

Services  Sq 

Feed/house  the  troops 

33 

Transportation  Sq 

Vehicle  maintenance,  trans- 
portation of  mission  parts 

25 

Basewide  Support 

Computer  rentals,  HHG 
storage,  civilian  PCS,  military 
emergency  leave,  award 
programs 

16 

Supply  Sq 

Process  mission  supplies 
runs  AVPOL/LOX  stations 

5 

Admin 

Forms/pubs/tech  orders 

4 

Data  Automation 

Computer  expertise,  aircraft 
and  missile  reporting  systems 

3 

Security  Police 

Basewide  security 

3 

Morale/Welfare/ 

Troop  recreation 

3 

Recreation 

Miscellaneous 


Personnel,  comptroller, 
chaplain,  transient  aircraft 
maintenance 


As  can  be  seen,  Base  Operating  Support  functions  are 
virtually  linked  to  readiness  and  direct  mission  support. 
Troops  are  fed  and  housed,  to  include  the  feeding  of  troops 
in  alert  kitchens,  flight  kitchens,  and  crash  kitchens.  Vehicles 
supported  through  BOS  include  special  purpose  vehicles  such 
as  aircraft  refuelers,  firefighting,  crash  recovery,  and  aircraft 
tow  vehicles.  Base  Operating  Support  funds  are  used  to  pack, 
crate,  and  ship  critical  aircraft  parts,  to  move  munitions,  and 
to  supply  mobility  bags.  Anti-terrorist  activities  overseas  and 
tactical  combat  arms  training  are  funded  using  BOS  funds. 
Thus,  a  large  majority  of  BOS  activity  is  readiness  support 
activity,  not  "base  operating"  support  activity  and  not 
"housekeeping"  activity.  In  addition,  many  BOS  functions 
assume  direct  combat  support  roles  during  contingencies  and 
wartime.  These  roles  include  increased  load  planning, 
marshaling,  and  movement  of  people  and  equipment;  food 
and  shelter  at  forward  operating  bases,  bare-bases,  and 
dispersal  bases;  Air  Base  Ground  Defense  teams  both  at  home 
station  or  at  deployed  location;  and  many  other  direct  mission 
support  responsibilities. 


Conclusions 


Base  Operating  Support  has  readiness  implications  that 
must  be  considered  in  the  decision- making  process.  The 
requirements  in  the  BOS  line  are  predetermined  by  the  force 
structure,  many  BOS  requirements  are  fixed  and  inflexible. 
Consequently,  changes  in  BOS  funding  should  follow  from 
and  not  be  independent  of  changes  in  the  force  structure. 
Nonprogrammatic  reductions  to  Base  Operating  Support  do 
not  necessarily  translate  into  BOS  reductions  in  the  field 
because  of  the  inflexible  nature  of  BOS  costs  in  the  short 
term  and  because  the  Air  Force  fights  from  its  installations 
in  wartime.  Financial  managers  must  understand  the 
relationship  Base  Operating  Support  has  to  the  force  structure 
and  readiness  to  ensure  program  decisions  form  the  basis 
for   change  in   the   Base   Operating   Support  accounts. 
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squadron  Top  Ninety  Club  for  his  score  of  96  on  the  five-level  CDC 


AFB,  SC  and  the  313  Air  Division,  Kadena  AB,  Japan,  prior  to 
being  selected  for  his  present  position. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Management  Division  within  the 
Directorate  of  Budget,  Earl  develops  and  interprets  budget  policy 
and  procedures  for  implementation  at  7 1  different  funding  points 
worldwide.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Headquarters  SAC,  Earl  immediately 
began  applying  his  extensive  financial  management  expertise 
towards  finding  ways  to  improve  resource  management  within  SAC. 
His  immediate  impact  generated  sweeping  changes  to  improve 
execution  of  the  SAC  headquarters'  $30  million  Operations  and 
Maintenance  (O&M)  account.  He  created  a  network  of  accounts 
to  track  and  build  separate  organizational  baselines.  He  then 
decentralized  money  management  to  pinpoint  fiscal  responsibility 
and  make  the  headquarters'  "consumers"  more  resource  conscious. 
He  provides  innovative  solutions  to  budget  problems  at  base  level 
as  well  as  the  headquarters.  He  has  consistently  sought  ways  to 
increase  the  application  of  automated  techniques  to  budgetary 
processes.  His  efforts  in  this  area  were  recognized  in  May  of  this 
year  when  he  received  the  1984  Resources  Management  Award  of 
the  American  Society  of  Military  Comptrollers  (ASMC).  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Greater  Omaha  Chapter  of  the  ASMC. 

During  his  busy  career,  Earl  has  expanded  his  formal  education 
through  participation  in  off-duty  educational  opportunities.  He  holds 
a  bachelor's  of  science  degree  in  business  management  from  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  NCO  Academy. 

SMSgt  Earl  Bennett  truly  stands  ACES  HIGH  in  the  Comptroller 
family. 


end-of-course  test,  awarded  squadron  Airman  of  the  Quarter  (1  Oct 
'83—31  Dec  '83),  and  the  squadron  Airman  of  the  Year  for  1983. 

Airman  Fields  was  the  first  military  member  assigned  to  the 
Materiel  Branch  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center  finance 
office.  His  initial  job  was  converting  the  Medical/Dental  Stock  Fund 
from  the  AFLC  unique  supply  accounting  system  (D033)  to  the 
U-1050-II  standard  base  supply  system.  Also,  he  was  tasked  to 
reconcile  several  accounts  which  were  in  excess  of  three  years  old. 
He  accomplished  both  assignments  in  an  exemplary  manner.  As 
an  accounts  payable  clerk  he  was  responsible  for  a  medical/dental 
inventory  of  $573,995  and  payments  for  local  purchase  and  interfund 
disbursements  of  $2,510,421  during  FY  83.  His  meticulous  efforts 
showed  $5,571  in  discounts  earned  to  the  Air  Force.  Many  vendors 
have  commented  on  his  efficiency  and  friendly  manner  in  resolving 
problems  concerning  invoice  discrepancies  as  well  as  other  problems 
requiring  coordination. 

A1C  Fields  is  continuing  his  education  with  a  degree  in  industrial 
engineering  on  the  horizon.  He  has  taken  an  active  role  in  all 
squadron  activities.  Based  on  his  exemplary  personal  appearance 
and  bearing,  he  was  selected  as  an  official  escort  for  the  Air  Logistics 
Center  Change  of  Command  Ceremony. 

A1C  Fields'  loyalty  to  duty  and  desire  to  see  a  job  well  done 
makes  him  ACES  HIGH  in  the  Comptroller  family. 
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SAF/FM  Organization 


Mr  R.A.  Harshman 


Assistant  Secretary 
FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

(Acting)  Mr  Richard  A.  Harshman 

Military  Assistant 
Col  Scott  S.  Plnckney 

Maj  James  C.  Wolfe,  Executive 

SAF/FM  4E978  72302 


PRINCIPAL  DEPUTY 
Mr  Richard  A.  Harshman 

SAF/FMA  4E990  76300 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Accounting  and  Audit 

Mr  John  W.  Boddie 

SAF/FMB  5E989  79597 


Assistant  for 
Accounting  and  Audit 

Mr  Gary  W.  Amlin 

SAF/FMB  5E989  79578 


Assistant  for 
Banking  and  Contract  Financing 

Mr  James  B.  Sandidge 

SAF/FMB  5E989  72657 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Information  Systems  Management 


SAF/FMD 


(Vacant) 
4E975 


55556 


Assistant  for 
Information  Systems 

LTC  Fred  Mellor 

SAF/FMD  5E989 


7331 


Deputy  for 
Aerospace  Economic  Analysis 


Mr  James  I.  Ririe 
SAF/FME  5E989 


73909 


Assistant  for 
Cost  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

Col  Warren  Nogaki 

SAF/FME  5E989  73831 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Programs  and  Budget 

Mr  Stephen  K.  Conver 

SAF/FMP  5E975  72905 


Assistant  for 
Programs 

LTC  Orest  L.  Kohut 

SAF/FMP  5E975  72905 


SAF/FMP 


Assistant  for 
Budget 

(Vacant) 

5E975 


72905 


Management  Systems 
Deputy 

Mr  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 

SAF/FMM  5C886  77832 


Assistant  for 
Financial  Systems 

Mr  Colin  D.  Parfitt 

SAF/FMM  5C886  73617 


Assistant  for 
Technical  Systems 

Mr  Thomas  S.  Amlie 

SAF/FMM  5C886  5682 
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DIRECTORATE  OF  BUDGET 


Maj  Gen  C.E.  Watts,  III 

DIRECTOR  —  AV  225-1875 

Mr  J.K.  Umphrey 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  -  AV  225-1877 


M/G  C.E.  Watts,  III 


Mr  J.K.  Umphrey 


Mr  J.J.  Nethery,  Chief 
Budget  Management  Div 

ACBM  -  4D120  -  225-6128 


B  Gen  M.J.  Worrick 

Deputy  Director  of  Budget  (Ops) 

Deputy  Directorate  for  Operating  Appropriations 

ACBO  -  4D120  -  227-0627 


Mr  F.E.  Tillman,  Chief 
Investment  Appropriations  Div 

ACBI  -  4D132  —  225-9737 


I.  . 


<:  > 


u„ 


Col  M.L.  Haines,  Dep  Chief,  227-5627 

OFFICES 

FISCAL  ANALYSIS— 5C129 

Mr  J.E.  Lang,  Chief,  225-4938 

POLICY  &  PROCEDURES-5C129 
Mr  J.S.  Coleman,  Chief,  227-8250 

BUDGET  ENACTMENT— 5D911 

Mr  H.J.  Young,  Chief,  224-8110 

PROGRAMS-5D110 

LTC  J.P.  Morris,  Chief,  224-3642 

DATA  BASE  ADMINISTRATION-5D110 

Mr  D.G.  Davis,  Chief,  224-4411 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS-5C116 

Mr  D.J.  Gilmour,  Chief,  224-1319 


Mr  R.W.  Thornett,  Asst,  227-0628 

OFFICES 

INTEGRATION  MANAGEMENT 
FUNDS-5D110 

Col  J.A.  Wallace,  Jr,  Chief,  224-4096 


JUSTIFICATION  &  PAY-5C132 

Mr  G.G.  Gallagher,  Chief,  227-0081 


MISSION  OPERATIONS— 5D110 

LTC  B.J.  Popp,  Chief,  224-3801 


SUPPORT  OPERATIONS— 5D110 

Mr  R.M.  Garvey,  Chief,  224-5943 


ColJ.G.  Seaux,  Dep  Chief,  225-9737 
OFFICES 

AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS— 5D110 

LTC  P.J.  Cunniff  Jr,  Chief,  224-5700 

RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT-5D110 

Ms  L.J.  Copenhaver,  Chief,  224-4641 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION-5C129 

Mr  R.E.  Jamison,  Chief,  227-1724 

PROGRAM  CONTROL  & 
INTEGRATION-5D110 

LTC  E.J.  Baker,  Chief,  224-4994 

OTHER  SYSTEMS 
PROCUREMENT-5D110 

LTC  R.A.  Venezia,  Chief,  224-4600 


Revision  of  the  Expense-Investment  Criteria 


Since  early  1984,  a  tri-Service  effort  has  been  underway  to 
formulate  a  proposal  to  OSD  to  revise  the  expense-investment 
criteria  currently  contained  in  DODI  7040.5.  In  late  June  1984, 
a  joint  tri-Service  memorandum  to  the  OSD  Comptroller 
recommended  several  changes  to  the  criteria,  the  most  significant 
of  which  was  elimination  of  the  dollar  threshold  (currently  $3,000) 
between  expense  and  investment  equipment— to  be  replaced  by  an 
expanded  definition  of  the  centralized  item  management  concept. 
In  July,  the  OSD  Comptroller  requested  additional  information  and 
comments  on  the  proposal  from  each  of  the  services.  The  Air  Force 
response  in  August  included  the  following  points: 

•  The  centralized  item  management  concept  for  classification 
of  items  as  investment  could  be  expanded  to  include  not  only  items 
that  are  centrally  managed  by  an  inventory  control  point,  but 
also  acquisitions  that  are  specifically  designated  for  central 
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management  by  a  DOD-wide/Service-wide  acquisition  manager. 

•  Management  controls  could  be  instituted  using  the  Air  Force's 
existing  automated  equipment  management  systems. 

•  The  proposed  change  would  significantly  expand  the  ability 
of  field  level  managers  to  make  economically  rational  and  efficient 
decisions  on  a  day-to-day  basis— particularly  when  faced  with 
lease  vs  buy  and  repair  vs  replace  decisions. 

•  A  "second-best"  change  would  be  to  raise  the  threshold  to 
the  $15,000— $25,000  range;  this  would  provide  temporary  relief 
to  the  existing  management  problems  caused  by  the  dollar 
threshold. 

A  working  group,  comprised  of  representatives  from  OSD  and 
the  Services,  will  continue  to  study  and  evaluate  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  proposal.  We  will  keep  everyone  informed  of  its  progress 
through  Budget  channels.  If  changed,  implementation  would 
probably  be  in  FY  86  or  FY  87. 


i 


ASSISTANT  COMPTROLLER  FOR  ACCOUNTING  &  FINANCE 


B/Gen  D.  Geran 


*B/Gen  Daniel  B.  Geran 

Assistant  Comptroller  for 

Accounting  &  Finance 

AV  926-7461 

Mr  John  K.  Scott 

Deputy  Assistant  Comptroller 
AV  926-7463 

*Commander,  AFAFC,  Denver,  CO. 


Col  L.  Svoboda 

Program 
Development 

926-2913 


Col  P.  Sessoms 

Staff  Judge 

Advocate 

926-7514 


f: 


-3*1*2, 


Maj  D.  Schmidt 
Public 
Affairs 

926-7741 


LTC  M.  Hunt 
Deputy  Assistant 

(Pentagon) 
227-2288 


Mr  J.  Scott 


w 

Dr  T.S.  Dunn 
Plans  & 
Systems 

926-7181 


Col  T.  Johnson 

Resource 

Management 

926-7545 


Col  D.  Beck 

Data 
Automation 

926-7957 


!<*  ** 


Col  A.  Graham 

Comptroller 

Support 

926-4881 


Mr  J.  Powell 

LTC  J.F.  Dougherty 

(Vacant) 

Col  D.  W.  Peck 

Col  R.  F.  Tomasovic 

LTC  L.  Buxton 

Settlement  & 

Military  Pay 

Security 

Retired  Pay 

Accounting 

Network 

Adjudication 

Operations 

Assistance 

Operations 

Operations 

Operations 

926-4787 

926-7112 

Accounting 
Center 

926-4751 

926-7011 

926-7748 

926-3591 

AFO  of  the  Future.  The  Data  Project  Directive  for  AFO  of  the 
Future  was  approved  by  the  Air  Staff  in  late  June.  This  action 
approved  our  recommendation  to  use  the  Sperry  System  11  as  our 
computer.  This  minicomputer  is  upwardly  compatible  with  the 
Sperry  1100-60  computer  being  installed  at  bases  under  the  Phase 
IV  contract  and  gives  us  excellent  interface  capabilities.  System 
development  efforts  are  under  way  on  the  first  computer.  The  next 
four  installations  in  FY  1985  are  Lowry  and  Boiling  Accounting 
and  Finance  Offices  (AFOs)  for  software  testing,  Sheppard 
Technical  Training  Center  for  training,  and  Kadena  AB  for  overseas 
system  testing.  Base  level  implementation  will  begin  in  FY  1986. 

Prompt  Payment  Act— How  Are  We  Doing?  In  FY  1983,  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act  (PPA)  became  a  reality  for  processing 
payments  to  commercial  vendors.  In  1983,  the  Air  Force  paid  almost 
$76,000  because  of  late  payments.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  lost 


discounts  associated  with  the  late  payments.  The  Air  Force  also 
reported  almost  $7  million  in  early  payments  during  FY  1983. 
Through  May  1984,  we  have  paid  $1 19,000  in  interest  payments- 
well  ahead  of  the  total  interest  payments  made  in  FY  1983.  Based 
on  a  monthly  average  of  almost  $15,000  and  rising,  we  project  our 
annual  interest  penalty  payments  to  exceed  $185,000.  Through  the 
second  quarter  of  FY  1984,  we  have  paid  in  excess  of  $6  million 
in  early  payments.  Here  again,  our  early  payments  are  well  ahead 
of  those  reported  in  FY  1983.  The  Secretary  of  Defense's  goals 
of  zero  early  payments  and  zero  late  payments  are  tough  to  meet. 
In  comparison  with  other  government  agencies,  the  Air  Force  record 
is  good;  but,  as  noted,  we  have  not  met  the  established  goals.  We 
must  all  strive  to  improve  our  voucher  payment  practices  and  control 
the  increasing  trend  of  dollars  spent  because  of  early  and  late 
payments.  Use  your  AFO,  comptroller,  commander,  and  MAJ  COM 
counterparts  if  you  need  assistance. 
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DIRECTORATE  OF  COST  &  MANAGEMENT  ANALYSIS 


Col  Jeffery  D.  Kahla 

DIRECTOR  -  AV  227-5311 

Mr  LeRoy  T.  Baseman 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  -  AV  227-5312 


ColJ.D.  Kahla 


Mr  L.  T.  Baseman 


CIMO 

(See  next  page) 


LTCR.C.  Owens,  Chief-AV 225-3714 

Cost  Programs  Div 

ACMC-4D-184 


LTC  E.W.  Wakeham,  Chief— AV  225-5979 

Policy  &  Procedures  Div 

ACMP-4D-227 


Mr  D.  W.  Hinton,  Chief— AV  225-3621 
Security  Assistance  &  Training  Cost  Div 

ACMS-4D-167 


i: . 


<:  ) 
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Mr  C.E.  Bennett,  Dep  Chief-AV  225-3714 

OFFICES 

WEAPON  SYSTEM-4D-184 

LTC  D.H.  Plummer,  Chief— AV  227-0711 

OPERATING  &  SUPPORT-4D-184 
LTC  D.H.  Owen,  Chief— AV  227-2331 

ACQUISITION  REPORTING  & 
ANALYSIS-4D-184 

LTC  R.P.  Metzger,  Chief— AV  227-5975 

COST  ANALYSIS  RESEARCH-4D-184 

Mrs  B.  Rizzuto,  Chief-AV  225-3590 


OFFICES 


FIELD  RESOURCES-4D-227 

Capt  L.O.  Spencer,  Chief— AV  227-6634 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
INITIATIVES— 4D-227 

Maj  T.V.  Wittman,  Chief-AV  225-3980 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION— 4D-227 

Ms  V.H.  Swinson,  Chief— AV  227-9815 


(Vacant),  Dep  Chief-AV 227-7602 

OFFICES 


BUDGET/POLICY-4D-167 

Mr  R.H.  Tilley,  Chief-AV  227-7679 

TRAINING/SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
4D-167 

(Vacant),  Chief-AV  227-9414 


By  Col  Jeffery  D.  Kahla 


The  Directorate  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis  (AF/ACM) 
continued  to  expand  its  horizons  in  support  of  Air  Staff  and  unit 
programs.  Major  areas  of  emphasis  are  Comptroller  automation, 
cost  models,  control  of  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS),  and 
education. 

The  new  Comptroller  Information  Management  Office  (CIMO) 
will  spearhead  Comptroller  automation  initiatives.  CIMO  blends 
functional  and  automation  experts  in  support  of  short-  and  long- 
range  plans. 

Next,  cost  modeling  activities  included  the  Peacetime  Operating 
Stocks  Spares  Estimating  Model  (POSSEM)  and  the  Depot 
Purchased  Equipment  Maintenance  (DPEM)  Model.  These  models 
test  the  reasonableness  of  requirements  for  replenishment  and  repair 
of  spare  parts. 

The  Security  Assistance  and  Training  Cost  Division  (AF/ACMS) 
instituted  a  major  change  to  the  Air  Force  Customer  Order  Control 
System  (AFCOCS)  from  contract  to  in-house  operation  at  the  San 
Antonio  Data  Services  Center.  This  change  will  provide  better 
responsiveness  to  user  requirements. 

Recently  we  took  an  in-depth  education  program  about  Internal 


Controls  (OMB  Circular  A-123)  on  the  road  to  commands  and 
various  government  agencies.  Subject  matter  consists  of  a  program 
overview,  policies,  procedures,  and  methodology  for  conducting 
a  vulnerability  assessment  and  an  internal  control  review. 

We  also  took  steps  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  Comptroller 
people  to  participate  in  the  AFIT  Graduate  Cost  Analysis  (GCA) 
Program.  We  asked  AFIT  to  sponsor  a  four-week  intensive  course 
in  calculus  which  would  meet  GCA  prerequisites.  Recently,  21 
students  graduated  from  the  first  calculus  course.  These  students 
will  form  a  cadre  of  comptroller  people  who  can  fill  GCA  Program 
quotas. 

In  summary,  we  are  moving  out  along  several  broad  fronts.  CIMO 
will  ensure  the  Comptroller  reaches  for  the  right  automation  tools 
to  meet  long-range  objectives.  New  cost  models  increase  our 
credibility  in  forecasting  spares  requirements.  We  are  finding  better 
ways  to  control  obligational  authority  for  Foreign  Military  Sales. 
Field  support  activities  continue  toward  development  of  motivated, 
trained  analysts  who  can  provide  quick  turnaround  analysis  for 
decision  makers. 
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COMPTROLLER  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  OFFICE 


CHIEF,  COMPTROLLER 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE  (CIMO) 

Col  J.L.  Tracy 

AV  224-4180  -  4E-119 


Information 
Architecture 

Maj  J. A.  Duquette 


Information 
Resource  Management 


Information 
System  Manager 


CIMO 
Working  Group 


Information 
System  Administration 


Resource 
Analyst 


Comptroller 
Systems  Manager 


Technical 
Advisor 

SSgt  B.K.  Dibkey 


CIMO  Activated 


On  13  March  1984  Lt  Gen  Browning  officially 
activated  the  Comptroller  Information  Management 
Office  (CIMO).  The  establishment  of  the  CIMO  was 
the  result  of  the  AC  90  seminar  recommendations  to 
establish  an  information  technology  management  office 
at  headquarters  and  MAJ  COM  levels.  The  purpose  of 
the  CIMO  is  to  provide  an  organization  that  will  support 
the  Comptroller  in  the  management  of  comptroller 
information  management  systems  through  coordination 
and  interface  with  the  various  functional  management 
activities  and  subsystems  of  the  Comptroller 
organization.  Although  a  part  of  the  Directorate  of  Cost 
and  Management  Analysis,  the  CIMO  serves  as  the 
central  Comptroller  (AC)  activity  to  provide  integration 
and  overall  management  of  the  entire  comptroller 


information  management  process.  In  accomplishing  this 
activity,  the  CIMO  is  responsible  for  overall 
organization,  standardization,  prioritization,  and 
affecting  discipline  in  the  execution  of  all  Comptroller 
information  systems  proposed,  being  developed,  or 
operating  as  defined  by  the  Comptroller  Information 
Master  Plan  (CIMP). 

The  CIMO  will  be  staffed  with  a  combination  of 
comptroller  functional  and  data  automation  matrix 
personnel.  In  addition,  the  CIMO  will  also  maintain 
a  close  liaison  with  the  Data  Systems  Design  Office  at 
Gunter  AFS  and  the  Pentagon  Teleprocessing  Services 
Center.  Actions  are  currently  underway  to  fill  civilian 
positions  and  the  organization  should  be  fully 
operational  by  the  end  of  this  month  (October). 
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1 
Executive,  Administrative 

or  Dual  Function  Officers 

Autovon 

AC 

Mrs  J.  Richard 

225-2524 

ACB 

Maj  (S)  K.R.  Atle)nborough  225-1 875 

ACF 

Mrs  M.  Williams 

227-2288 

ACM 

LTC  R.A.  Katz 

227-531 1 

AAC 

None 

AFCC 

Capt  G.P.  Hoffmann  ■ 

638-5989 

AFLC 

Capt  T.W.  Addison 

787-6968 

AFSC 

TSgt  J.  Hardaway 

858-3909 

ATC 

Capt  M.J.  McGrevey 

487-2161 

AU 

MSgt  R.D.  Candelaria 

875-5633 

ESC 

Ms.  P.A.  Frischmuth 

945-2866 

MAC 

Capt  D.S.  Middleton 

638-3337 

PACAF 

Capt  S.A.  Gregory 
Maj  J.R.  Adams 

449-9823 

SAC 

271-2220 

SPACECMD    SMSgt  J.M.  Welty 

692-3792 

TAC 

Maj  M.  Weitman 

432-3112 

USAFE 

Maj  J.C.  Tucker 

480-6437 

AFAFC 

Capt  G.  Harrison 

926-7465 

Hon  V.  On  Gen  C.A.  Gabriel  Mr  R.A.  Harshman 

(Acting) 


Lt  Gen  T.  Spangrud 


Mr  J.  P.  Popple 


C 
D 
E 
A 
C 


Directorate  of  Budget  (ACB) 

Director  M/Gen  Claudius  E.  Watts  III 

Oep  Director  Mr  Jack  K.  Umphrey 

Dep  Director  (Ops) 
Budget  Mgmt 
Investmt  Approp 


B/Gen  Mark  J.  Worrick 
Mr  John  T.  Nethery 
Mr  Frederick  E.  Tillman 


225-1875 
225-1877 
227-0627 
225-6128 
225-9737 


Directorate  of  Cost  &  Managi 

Director  Col  Jeffrey 

Associate  Director      Mr  LeRoy 


MAJCOMs 

AAC 

AFCC 

AFLC 

AFSC 

ATC 

AU 

ESC 

MAC 

PACAF 

SAC 

SPACECMD 

TAC 

USAFE 


Comptroller 


Col  CD.  Elliot 
Col  E.C.  Olgeaty 
B/Gen  CD.  Metcalf 
Col  G.B.  Stephenson 
Col  T.D.  Scanlon 
Col  R.E.  Watkins 
Col  J.  Youngson,  Jr 
Col  J.L.  Finan 


317—: 


552-2135 
638-5989 
787-6781 
858-5326 
487-2161 
875-7535 
945-2866 
638-3337 


Col  G.C  Von  Bargen  (430-0111)  449-9850 
Col  R.E.  Dyer  271-4227 

Col  G.R.  Greenway  692-3791 

Col  S.J.  Opitz  432-3112 

Col  G.E.  Hahn  480-6437 


Plans  Function  Officer 

Capt  A.H.  Smith  (ACMX)  317—552-3605 

Capt  G.P.  Hoffmann  (ACE)  638-5989 

Capt  T.W.  Addison  (ACX)  787-2443 

Ms  C.L.  Browning  (ACX)  858-5961 

LTC  P.E.  Hughes  (ACX)  487-6871 

MSgt  R.D.  Candelaria  (ACX)  875-5633 

Ms  P.A.  Frischmuth  (ACX)  945-2866 

LTC  J.M.  Franco  (ACX)  638-5661 

Maj  (S)  D.M.  Taylor  (ACX)  449-9272 

LTC  L.B.  Paulson  (ACX)  271-6055 

Ms  M.E.  Dickinson  (ACMX)  692-3308 

R.D.  Wilmoth  (ACX)  432-2481 

LTC  G.W.  Corwin  (ACX)  480-7384 


Budget  Director 

LTC  R.O.  McDonald  317— 

C.J.  Moore 

Col  R.F.  Swarts 

Col  C.T.  Ackerman 

Col  M.W.  Gentle 

W.H.  Bickerstaff,  Jr 

LTC  J.G.  Tattini 

LTC  E.G.  Gunderson  (O&M) 
Col  J.L.  True,  Jr  (ASIF) 

Col  G.A.  Carlin 

Col  J.R.  Daugherty 

Maj  R.A.  Johnson 

Col  S.  Piccolo 

Col  R.F.  Dombrowski 


552-248: 

638-622! 

787-327: 

858-2131 

487-5101 

875-578 

945-218 

638-522I 
638-464I 

449-985: 

271-4141 

692-3621 

432-4651 

480-646! 


SOAs/DRUs 

AFAFC 

Col  T.R.  Johnson 

926-7545 

L.D.  Havens  (XSL) 

926-7541 

Capt  J.  Shishoff 

926-795" 

AFCOMS 

A.S.  Kramer 

945-6814 

K.R.  Tucke  (ACBM) 

945-6814 

R.H.  Murphy 

945-483 

AFESC 

P.C.  Christman 

970-6421 

J. A.  Troche  (AC) 

970-6435 

Z.P.  Spitzer 

970-642: 

AFIS 

LTC  T.E.  Burnett 

354-6261 

1UT.M.  Frost  (ACB) 

354-6261 

1LTT.M.  Frost 

354-626 

AFISC 

Ms  A.B.  Heaney 

876-7162 

Ms  A.B.  Heaney  (AC) 

876-7162 

Ms  A.B.  Heaney 

876-716! 

AFMPC 

Capt  J.M.  Turley 

487-6357 

Capt  J.M.  Turley  (AC) 

487-6357 

Mrs  N.  Goodlet 

487-635" 

AFOSI 

LTC  B.M.  Hacker 

297-5579 

LTC  B.M.  Hacker  (AC) 

297-5579 

Capt  M.D.  Miller 

297-559" 

AFOTEC 

Maj  L.G.  Kuratko 

244-0246 

Maj  L.G.  Kuratko  (AC) 

244-0246 

Capt  J.R.  Schrock 

244-024* 

AFRES 

Col  V.J.  Mikus 

468-5335 

Mrs  C.J.  Harris  (ACMI) 

468-5204 

CO.  Bloodworth 

468-494( 

AFT  AC 

LTC  K.P.  Hicks 

854-2155 

Capt  R.J.  Sharek  (ACB) 

854-2155 

Ms  S.L.  Bazen 

854-721: 

ANG 

Col  K.T.  Harmon 

225-5794 

LTC  W.C  Athas  (ACX) 

225-5383 

LTC  G.  Gallimore 

225-088J 

ARPC 

H.J.  Landry 

926-5104 

T.C.  Sprouse  (ACB) 

926-4612 

T.C.  Sprouse 

926-4612 

USAFA 

Col  J.R.  James 

259-2772 

Capt  P.A.  Dionne  (ACM) 

259-2317 

(Vacant) 

259-277C 

(Autovon  phone  numbers  used) 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Honorable  Verne  Orr 


AIR  FORCE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

General  Charles  A.  Gabriel 


FICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  (AC) 

liter  Lt  Gen  Truman  Spangrud  227-4774 

nptroller  Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple  227-4464 

w  LTC  Jim  Laird  227-5067 

icutive  Maj  Steve  Engbers  227-5065 

nllsted  Matters    CMSgt  R.L.  Sewell  225-0162 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (FM) 
Mr  Richard  A.  Harshman  (Acting) 


Plans  Group  (ACX) 
Chief    Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 


227-9992 


Analysis  (ACM) 

ila 

227-531 1 

eman 

227-5312 

Asst  Comptroller  for  Accounting  &  Finance  (ACF) 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC)  Denver 


Asst  Compt  &  Cmdr 
Deputy  Asst  Compt 


B/Gen  Daniel  B.  Geran 
Mr  John  K.  Scott 


926-7461 
926-7463 


Auditor  General  (AFAA) 


The  Auditor  General 
Dep  Aud  Gen  &  Cmdr 


Mr  J.  H.  Stolarow 
Col  Basil  H.  Pflumm 


876-4071 
227-6281 


Cost  &  Mgmt  Anlys  Director 

LTC  R.D.  Skees  317—552-3605 


Accounting  &  Finance  Director 

LTC  C.  Russell  317-552-5531 


AF  Audit  Agency  Rep 

Maj  J. A.  Stouffer  317-552-4082 


LTC  (S)  D.  Hale 

638-5541 

D.R.  Mitchell 

638-5097 

J.J.  Darling 

638-5606 

Col  C.J.  Kaysing 

787-4153 

Col  E.J.  Biron 

787-6436 

LTC  J.C.  Grayson 

787-6214 

Col  D.O.  Madl 

858-5127 

Col  F.K.  Tuck 

858-2231 

E.D.  Crick 

858-3162 

Col  R.L.  Ryan 

487-3102 

LTC  J.L.  Walker 

487-2527 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

487-6196 

Maj  W.  Duncan 

875-5335 

LTC  F.H.  Frost  III 

875-5358 

J.G.  Starich 

446-4421 

Capt  R.W.  Carpentier 

945-2348 

O.W.  Howard 

945-2268 

L.E.  Williams 

945-8614 

Col  D.R.  Clark 

638-2023 

Col  J.H.  Mechanic 

638-4232 

J.J.  Darling 

638-5606 

LTC  R.C.  Wallace 

449-1507 

Col  T.E.  Norris 

449-9228 

LTC  L.E.  Faith 

449-9991 

Col  S.D.  McGraw 

271-4346 

(Vacant) 

271-4761 

Col  W.A.  Musgjerd 

271-2864 

LTC  D.E.  Douville 

692-3466 

LTC  F.E.  Ward,  Jr 

692-3728 

LTC  W.C.  Wesselman 

692-7291 

Col  H.F.  Foringer 

432-7006 

Col  S.  Frost,  Jr 

432-5738 

LTC  T.J.  Stubblebine 

432-7021 

Col  F.E.  Thieme,  Jr 

480-6859 

Col  T.H.  Parkinson 

480-7386 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

None 

LTC  J.  Johnson 

926-7626 

G.W.  Anast 

926-7445 

K.R.  Tucke 

945-6814 

G.C.  Fields 

945-6144 

L.E.  Williams 

945-8614 

None 

J. A.  Troche 

970-6435 

J. A.  Walkowski 

970-2165 

TSgt  Bradley 

354-6261 

SMSgt  C.  Sovine 

354-6261 

E.D.  Crick 

858-3162 

None 

None 

Capt  H.J.  Warner 

876-2481 

None 

TSgt  M.  Fromm 

487-6357 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth 

487-6196 

LTC  J.T.  Nangle 

297-5623 

Capt  F.E.  Coughenour 

297-5580 

E.D.  Crick 

858-3162 

Capt  R.W.  Selch 

244-0246 

CMSgt  C.  DaSilva 

244-0246 

L.A.  Roland 

244-2585 

Vacant 

468-5202 

L.A.  Collier 

468-3750 

LTC  J.S.  Hall 

468-2806 

Capt  S.J.  Marantz 

854-7918 

MSgt  J.M.  Carrington 

854-7212 

S.M.  Miller 

854-7315 

None 

Col  D.  McLaughlin 

693-6258 

Maj  W.E.  Page 

227-6281 

F.  Ratliff 

926-4614 

None 

G.W.  Anast 

926-7445 

Capt  P. A.  Dionne 

259-2317 

LTC  J.E.  Henry 

259-3160 

LTC  W.C.  Wesselman 

692-7291 
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Key  Comptroller  Personnel 


Base  Comptroller 


Budget 


Autovon 

Autovon 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Eielson  AFB,  AK 

Maj  M.  Douglas 

317—377-4233 

Capt  P.A.  McClure 

317—377-5280 

Elmendorf  AFB,  AK 

Maj  R.L.  Rolsen 

317—552-2375 

1Lt  J.  Gerber 

317—552-2196 

AIR  FORCE  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Griffiss  AFB,  NY  (CCD) 

Maj  W.C.  Curtis 

587-4845 

N.J.  Romano 

587-7661 

Hickam  AFB,  HI  (PACISD) 

Maj  M.  Holmes 

449-1734 

MSgt  Elliott 

449-1734 

Kapaun  AS,  GE  (ECD) 

Maj  J.  Valaika 

489-6541 

SMSgt  A.  Casteel 

489-6545 

Langley  AFB,  VA  (TISD) 

Maj  RA.  Hamrick 

432-5925 

SMSgt  L.  Dean 

432-5925 

Offutl  AFB,  NE  (SISD) 

Capt  W.J.  Heath,  Jr 

271-2134 

Capt  L.E.  Trower 

271-5921 

Tinker  AFB,  OK  (EIC) 

LTC  F.G.  Kennedy,  Jr 

884-9278 

Ms  D.L.  Vela 

884-9334 

Peterson  AFB,  CO  (SPCD) 

Capt  S.J.  Nugent 

692-3460 

Ms  V.  Naber 

692-3452 

Scott  AFB,  IL  (ACD) 

Maj  (S)  M.  Dunbar 

638-3712 

(Vacant) 

638-3712 

AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COMMAND 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  AZ  (MASDC) 

P.T.  Hayes 

361-3808 

V.J.  Leahy 

361-3450 

Hill  AFB,  UT  (OO-ALC) 

L.  Florence  (Actg) 

458-4666 

R.D.  McArthur 

458-7181 

Kelly  AFB,  TX  (SA-ALC) 

Col  F.D.  Peschel 

945-4408 

J.O.  McDowell 

945-301 1 

McClellan  AFB,  CA  (SM-ALC) 

Col  R.A.  Murray 

633-6341 

S.  Figenshu 

633-501 1 

Newark  AFS,  OH  (AGMC) 

J.W.  Glenn 

580-7222 

W.G.  Arnold 

580-7267 

Robins  AFB,  GA  (WR-ALC) 

Col  G.H.  Bowman 

468-2045 

LA.  Friedel 

468-2395 

Tinker  AFB,  OK  (OC-ALC) 

Col  J.N.  Worley 

339-2001 

LA.  St  Cyr 

339-5647 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (2750  ABW) 

Col  T.D.  McCorry 

787-2516 

D.I.  Moeller 

787-7387 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  AFS,  TN  (AEDC) 

Col  K.H.  Stuecklen 

340-5530 

G.  Welty 

340-5606 

Brooks  AFB,  TX  (AMD) 

LTC  R.L.  Needs 

240-2802 

Capt  G.J.  Triche 

240-2403 

Edwards  AFB,  CA  (AFFTC) 

Col  C.J.  Kholos 

350-3710 

J.L.  Dodson 

350-2920 

Eglin  AFB,  FL  (AD) 

Col  H.W.  Larabee 

872-3013 

W.S.  Rone 

872-5398 

Griffiss  AFB,  NY  (RADC) 

A.S.  Sisti 

587-3507 

J.E.  O'Halloran 

587-3509 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA  (ESD) 

Col  D.G.  Kanter 

487-5161 

LTC  Guy  G.  Engler 

478-5173 

Kirtland  AFB,  NM  (AFCMD) 

LTC  B.S.  Harland 

244-9881 

R.E.  Sauve 

244-7826 

Los  Angeles  AFS,  CA  (SD) 

Col  F.H.  Zersen 

833-0188 

B.D.  Berkshire 

833-1316 

Patrick  AFB,  FL  (ESMC) 

Col  R.A.  Conlin 

854-7218 

J.B.  Blystone 

854-4231 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA  (WSMC) 

LTC  R.  Dreyling 

276-6741 

C.  Quigley 

276-5961 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (ASD) 

Col  R.A.  Johnson 

785-5917 

LTC  B.D.  Huegel 

785-2770 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (FTD) 

Maj  W.S.  Rogers,  Jr 

787-5311 

W.M.  Krise,  Jr 

787-2347 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Chanute  AFB,  IL 

Col  J.F.  Denniston 

862-2410 

Capt  M.D.  Mason 

862-3325 

Columbus  AFB,  MS 

LTC  M.L.  Life 

742-7725 

F.  Dreher 

742-7431 

Goodfellow  AFB,  TX 

Maj  H.M.  Rendon 

477-3772 

Ms  R.  Peterson 

477-3790 

Keesler  AFB,  MS 

LTC  A.W.  Neale 

868-3525 

M.E.  Geary 

868-4640 

Lackland  AFB,  TX 

Col  B.M.  Harrison 

473-2557 

Capt  V.  Rampley 

473-4175 

Laughlin  AFB,  TX 

Maj  R.W.  Foster 

732-5204 

Ms  V.  Anderson 

732-5231 

Lowry  AFB,  CO 

(Vacant) 

926-2172 

J.L.  Glover 

926-3993 

Mather  AFB,  CA 

LTC  R.S.  Hilber 

828-4754 

Capt  J.F.  Conroy 

828-3579 

Maxwell  AFB,  AL  (AFROTC) 

Ms  E.L.  Mattson 

875-2791 

Ms  C.  White 

875-2791 

Randolph  AFB,  TX 

LTC  B.  Lester 

487-4219 

K.  Hayes 

487-2738 

Reese  AFB,  TX 

Maj  W.S.  Wrench 

838-3518 

D.A.  Mclntire 

838-3448 

Sheppard  AFB,  TX 

Col  R.H.  Dorwaldt 

736-2015 

E.  Seyer 

736-2997 

Vance  AFB,  OK 

LTC  A.  Locke 

962-7269 

K.  Keller 

962-721 1 

Williams  AFB,  AZ 

LTC  H.N.  Hansen 

474-2511 

V.  Cortez 

474-5512 

SARPMA— San  Antonio,  TX 

F.L.  Blake 

471-2671 

(Vacant) 

471-2781 
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By  Major  Commands  &  Bases 


Management  Analysis 


Capt  R.J.  Metcalf 
1Lt  V.M.D.  Carstens 


Autovon 

317—377-2246 
317—552-2360 


Accounting  &  Finance 

Autovon 

Capt  V.  Siratt  317—377-4140 

None 


AF  Audit  Agency  Rep 


Maj  J. A.  Stouffer 
Maj  J. A.  Stouffer 


Autovon 

317—552-4082 
31 7—552-4082 


A.D.  Crescenzi  587-4316  None 

Capt  B.A.  Russell  449-5887  None 

Capt  J.  Heidmann  489-6541  None 

SSgt  B.E.  Cook  432-5929  None 

Capt  H.E.  Alvarado  271-2129  None 

Maj  (S)  D.R.  Woloszynek  884-9231  None 

MSgt  G.  Lynch  692-5661  None 

S.  Purkey  638-3712  None 


A. J.  Routhier  587-4776 

LTC  L.E.  Faith  449-9991 

Col  J.R.  Mark  480-6963 

LTC  T.J.  Stubblebine  432-7021 

Col  W.A.  Musgjerd  271-6181 

R.  Guajardo  339-2835 

LTC  W.E.  Wesselman  692-7291 

J.J.  Darling  638-5606 


C.C.  London 
B.  Josten 
(Vacant) 
P.  Martineau 
H.P.  Head 
L.M.  Weatherford 
E.E.  Cochran,  Jr 
P.G.  Stomberger 


361-4954  J.  Mitchell  361-4931 

458-4702  LTC  Dennis  M.  Yoggerst  458-4833 

945-6137  Maj  T.H.  Cuevas  945-8471 

633-6491  LTC  J.W.  Peterson  633-3219 

580-7238  Capt  C.B.  Fields  580-7710 

468-5485  LTC  M.C.  Wilder  468-2180 

339-7360  LTC  J. C.  Stanley  339-2155 

787-7083  Maj  R.C.  Talleur  787-3816 


B.C.  Swingley 
LTC  C.R.  Lockhart 
L.E.  Williams 
M.A.  Bartlett 
LTC  J.C.  Grayson 
LTC  J.S.  Hall 
R.  Guajardo 
LTC  J.C.  Grayson 


361-5518 
458-6272 
945-8614 
633-6431 
785-6214 
468-2806 
339-2835 
785-6214 


Capt  H.K.  Hidalgo 

J.M.  Marsden 

Capt  R.  Casillas 

O.L.  Soler 

None 

LTC  R.S.  Bowen 

None 

Col  J.D.  Fitzgerald 

F.L.  Richardson 

Maj  G.  Clevenger 

D.S.  Ritchey 

M.  Wilkinson 


340-5604         CMSgt  W.T.  O'Donnell  340-5615 

240-3261         Capt  P.R.  Wies  240-3800 

350-4647         Capt  J.  Fish  350^416 

872-2151  Maj  R.L.  Mowbray  872-4355 

J.  Camerata  587-3402 

478-2677         LTC  J.W.  Hasselquist  478-5868 

Capt  S.A.  Redfield  244-5910 

833-0088         Maj  G.M.  Kilgore  833-1610 

854-6288         Capt  D.C.  Kendrick  854-5801 

276-5961  B.  Fisher  276-5701 

785-6483         Maj  R.H.  Holcomb  785-3818 

787-2348         D.M.  Ison  787-2347 


B.G.  Hudgins 
LTC  N.H.  Harborth 
Z.E.  Gaddy 
B.G.  Hudgins 
A.J.  Routhier 
Maj  H.W.  Britt 
L.A.  Roland 
D.G.  Schilcher 
S.M.  Miller 
Capt  D.C.  McMillen 
LTC  J.C.  Grayson 
LTC  J.C.  Grayson 


872-3148 
487-6196 
350-2030 
872-3148 
587-4776 
478-5214 
244-2585 
833-0414 
854-7315 
276-3608 
785-6214 
785-6214 


Ms  M.  Doran 

862-2722 

Capt  R.E.  Schramm 

862-2017 

Capt  W.A.  Selden,  Jr                  862-2206 

C.  Ruehling 

742-7871 

1  Lt  T.M.  Freeney 

742-7725 

J.R.  Vaughn,  Sr                          868-4420 

Ms  B.  Hubbartt 

477-3781 

Capt  J.M.  Powell 

477-3752 

(Vacant)                                     461-2509 

Ms  P.  King 

868-2875 

Capt  R.A.  Bick 

868-2593 

J.K.  Vaughan,  Sr                       868-4420 

D.  Parks 

473-4191 

Capt  A.  Walker,  Jr 

473-2831 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth                     487-6196 

1Lt  T.  Doyle 

732-5656 

Capt  W.  Morales 

732-5203 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth                     487-6196 

(Vacant) 

926-3089 

Capt  McLendon 

926-2252 

G.W.  Anast                                   926-7445 

T.J.  Melton 

828-3129 

Capt  R.S.  Matzke 

828-2979 

R.F.  LaFlam                               828-4946 

Capt  G.J.  Williams 

875-5596 

Ms  B.  Cantrell 

875-2791 

J.G.  Starich                                   446-4421 

W.G.  Cornett 

487-5642 

Capt  C.  Domangue 

487-5502 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth                       487-6196 

Capt  S.  Duns 

838-3577 

Capt  A.  Hendrix 

838-3432 

Lt  R.  Rodriguez                           681-2291 

Lt  M.A.  Harris 

736-2866 

Capt  E.  Pryor,  Jr 

736-2009 

Capt  A.J.  Armstrong                   736-4150 

MSgt  G.  Smith 

962-7288 

Capt  B.  Bergquist 

962-7427 

R.C.  Walker                               743-5301 

J.  Leibold 

474-6712 

Capt  T.  Gibson 

474-6549 

J.J.  Monahan                             853-7041 

J. A.  Bailey 

471-6371 

J.B.  Lopez 

471-2177 

LTC  N.H.  Harborth                       487-6196 

-+- 
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Key  Comptroller  Personnel... 


(Continued) 


Comptroller 

Budget 

Autovon 

Autovon 

AIR  UNIVERSITY 

Maxwell  AFB,  AL  (AU) 

Col  R.E.  Watkins 

875-7535 

W.H.  Bickerstaff,  Jr 

875-5781 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (AFIT) 

LTC  W.B.  Allen 

785-5540 

R.C.  Smith 

785-3045 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Altus  AFB,  OK 

Maj  W.C.  Humphries 

866-6419 

J.P.  Overfield 

866-6233 

Andrews  AFB,  DC 

Col  P.F.  Norton 

858-5736 

Capt  T.  Sloan 

858-7266 

Charleston  AFB,  SC 

Maj  A.R.  Oglietti 

583-3388 

G.  McCants 

583-2656 

Dover  AFB,  DE 

Maj  M.E.  Rawie 

455-6701 

Capt  R.B.  Weathers 

455-6735 

Hurlburt  Fid,  FL 

Maj  K.J.  Glover 

872-6419 

2Lt  M.R.  Yasher 

872-6178 

Kirtland  AFB,  NM 

LTC  (S)  D.L.  Leistico 

244-2761 

iLt  S.E.  Rose 

244-4695 

Lajes  AB,  Azores 

Maj  S.A.  Leszczuk 

4212 

Capt  R.K.  Wonson 

4150 

Little  Rock  AFB,  AR 

LTC  L.H.  Tschirhart 

731-6787 

ILt  J.F.  Daniel 

731-6307 

McChord  AFB,  WA 

LTC  F.S.  Lewis 

976-2105 

E.D.  Wright 

976-3851 

McGuire  AFB,  NJ 

Col  J.D.  Scott 

440-4087 

A.J.  Emmi 

440-2515 

Norton  AFB,  CA 

LTC  L.E.  Moser 

876-2501 

M.J.  Hamel 

876-5853 

Pope  AFB,  NC 

LTC  W.N.  Burks 

486-4220 

2Lt  C.  Millsap 

486-2581 

Rhein-Main  AB,  GE 

Maj  W.R.  Price 

7182 

2Lt  M.S.  Moon 

7082 

■ 

Scott  AFB,  IL 

Col  F.L.  House 

638-5218 

Capt  R.G.  Messenger 

638-4156 

i: . 

',11 

it  ■; 

Travis  AFB,  CA 

Col  R.J.  Rutledge 

837-2251 

Capt  C.L.  Cox 

837-3751 

<:  i 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Clark  AB,  Philippines 

Col  J.R.  Anderson    882-1101—894-8226 

Capt  R.W.  Stoll 

882-1101- 

-894-8143 

Hickam  AB,  HI 

LTC  J.O.  Brown        430-0111- 

-449-1892 

Capt  R.W.  Segers 

430-0111- 

-449-6528 

Kadena  AB,  Japan 

LTC  L.F.  Hawkins     630-1110- 

-634-1393 

Capt  W.D.  Hughes 

630-1110- 

-634-1926 

Kunsan  AB,  Korea 

LTC  C.T.  Farmer 

272-4401—4213 

Capt  M.J.  Juntikka 

272-2345—4772 

^ 

Misawa  AB,  Japan 

Maj  E.R.  Smith,  Jr 

226-6039—3291 

Capt  J.D.  Smith 

226-6039—3296 

U, 

Osan  AB,  Korea 

LTC  (S)  R.C.  Schildknecht 

284-4110—4230 

Capt  J.E.  Speake 

284-4110—4234 

Yokota  AB,  Japan 

LTC  J.C.  Collins       248-1101- 

-225-8104 

Capt  C.L.  Russell 

248-1101- 

-225-7914 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

HQ8AF 

LTC  R.C.  Knowles 

781-3564 

Capt  F.A.  Winczner 

781-4933 

HQ  15AF 

LTC  R.J.  Marks 

947-4801 

T.M.  Keating 

947-4802 

Andersen  AFB,  Guam 

LTC  L.N.  Takamura 

315 

-366-8106 

Capt  J.H.  Gill 

315- 

-366-4225 

Barksdale  AFB,  LA 

Maj  B.A.  Welsh 

781-3237 

F.E.  Thurston 

781-4257 

Beale  AFB,  CA 

LTC  J.F.  Dukes 

368-2242 

F.W.  Posey 

368-2612 

Blytheville  AFB,  AR 

Maj  L.J.  Kennedy 

637-7235 

B.S.  DiMattia 

637-7815 

Carswell  AFB,  TX 

LTC  W.C.  Roberts 

739-5413 

M.P.  Roat 

739-7552 

Castle  AFB,  CA 

LTC  P.K.  Edrington 

347-2375 

B.J.  Myrick 

347-2366 

Dyess  AFB,  TX 

LTC  B.G.  Sammon 

461-3150 

R.  Duckworth 

461-4193 

Ellsworth  AFB,  SD 

LTC  B.E.  Sargent 

747-2321 

B.P.  Bachman 

747-2045 

Fairchild  AFB,  WA 

Maj  K.E.  Lambert 

352-2418 

H.H.  Iltz 

352-5695 

F.E.  Warren  AFB,  WY 

Maj  R.M.  Gruver 

481-3541 

W.E.  Korthals 

481-3981 

Grand  Forks  AFB,  ND 

Maj  G.C.  Langan 

362-6451 

J.  Fritz 

362-6189 

Griffiss  AFB,  NY 

Maj  C.W.  Jaskolka 

587-4125 

R.J.  Angelhow 

587-3001 

Grissom  AFB,  IN 

Maj  G.  Hernandez 

928-2936 

Capt  P.M.  Coley 

928-2936 

K.I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Ml 

Maj  P.C.  Ross 

472-2203 

C.L.  Morrison 

472-2357 

Loring  AFB,  ME 

Maj  P.S.  Wildermuth 

920-6175 

R.F.  Wyda 

920-2490 

Malmstrom  AFB,  MT 

Maj  AC.  Carroll    ' 

632-3579 

B.J.  White-Olson 

632-2288 

March  AFB,  CA 

LTC  J.V.  Frazier 

947-5230 

Lt  J.  Donaldson 

947-4436 

McConnell  AFB,  KS 

Maj  J.F.  Hjelmstad 

743-6377 

L.E.  Hanna 

743-6751 

Minot  AFB,  ND 

LTC  W.M.  Wilder 

344-3059 

D.L.  Gudmestad 

344-3050 

Offutt  AFB,  NE 

Col  F.A.  Didamo 

271-6327 

T.J.  Collins 

271-5474 

Pease  AFB,  NH 

LTC  L.R.  Seifert 

852-3617 

J.F.  Cartier 

852-2500 

Pittsburgh  AFB,  NY 

Maj  J. A.  Larmer 

689-5292 

C.L.  Yandoh 

689-7636 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA 

LTC  M.D.  Hutt 

276-9733 

Capt  T.C.  Cook 

276-9736 

Whiteman  AFB,  MO 

LTC  T.A.  Malone 

975-3481 

D.J.  Sparks 

975-3171 

Wurtsmith  AFB,  Ml 

Maj  E.D.  Sanchez 

623-6751 

R.W.  David 

623-6473 
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Autovon 

Autovon 

Autovon 

Maj  W.  Duncan 

875-5535 

LTC  F.H.  Frost,  III 

875-5358 

J.G.  Starich 

446-4421 

None 

None 

LTC  J.C.  Grayson 

785-6214 

(Vacant) 

866-7768 

2Lt  V.D.  Gerheim 

866-7535 

Capt  A.J.  Armstrong 

736-4150 

Capt  M.A.  Wassel 

858-5357 

LTC  P.J.  Malvaso 

297-4562 

E.D.  Crick 

858-6664 

Capt  R.B.  Cahoon 

583-2658 

Capt  L.E.  Tibbs 

583-3387 

J.R.  Fulkerson 

583-3541 

Capt  C.L  Hanson 

455-6425 

Capt  V.J.  Wood 

455-6704 

R.E.  Donaldson 

455-6648 

2Lt  K.K.  Oshiro 

872-7180 

CMSgt  D.W.  Baldwin 

872-6224 

B.G.  Hudgins 

872-3148 

W.C.  Parkinson 

246-0755 

Capt  D.M.  Branch 

244-5745 

LA.  Roland 

244-2585 

1  Lt  T. A.  Majoros 

6275 

1Lt  M.S.  Quattlebaum 

5174 

D.D.  Rawlings 

440-3609 

Capt  D.W.  Kendall 

731-6407 

Capt  D.  Alonzo 

731-6036 

Capt  C.T.  Boyle 

731-3781 

Maj  E.C.  Wells 

976-5161 

Capt  P.L.  Cales 

976-5969 

S.R.  Jordon 

976-3791 

R.R.  Moyer 

440-3833 

Capt  A.V.  Levy 

440-4036 

D.D.  Rawlings 

440-3609 

Capt  K.L.  Tew 

876-6665 

Capt  R.M.  Bentley 

876-5428 

Capt  H.J.  Warner 

876-2481 

M.M.  Minter 

486-2391 

Capt  J.R.  Thalacker 

486-2202 

W.K.  Pruett 

488-5281 

Capt  W.J.  Foster 

7906 

Capt  D.P.  Bamett 

6120 

Maj  T.W.  Chambers 

330-6145 

2Lt  C.A.  Ahye 

638-4234 

Maj  K.L.  Knauf 

638-5168 

J.J.  Darling 

638-5606 

Maj  (S)  R.S.  Bunn 

837-2166 

Capt  R.A.  Mesko 

837-3907 

T.T.S.  Cheng 

837-2765 

Capt  CD.  Redd 

882-1101—894-8257 

CaptT.E.  Rohl          822-1101—893-3358 

R.H.  Reynolds 

895-5645 

Capt  K.S.  Bailey 

430-0111—449-6690 

Capt  T.J.  Holmes     430-0111—449-6093 

LTC  L.E.  Faith 

449-9991 

Capt  T.V.  Gustilo 

630-1110—634-1145 

Maj  G.K.  Miller         630-1110—634-2583 

Maj  R.B.  Glaudei 

634-1897 

Lt  W.D.  Stephens 

272-2345—4772 

Capt  R.M.  Hurd 

272-2345—5414 

W.K.  Byrne 

282-4269 

Lt  N.D.  Carter 

226-6039—3408 

Capt  J.R.  White 

226-6039—3063 

L.H.  Mitchell       (New 

Office— No  phone  yet) 

Capt  J.M.  Hurst 

284-4110—6193 

Capt  R.L.  Parks 

284-4110—5620 

Maj  L.  Rollins 

271-1234 

Capt  D.M.  Stankich  248-1101—225-7957 

Capt  M.S.  Alexander    248-1101—225-7772 

J.F.  Davis 

255-7705 

Maj  P.R.  Sicard 

781-3721 

None 

B.H.  Bostick 

781-2335 

Lt  R.R.  Murillo 

947-4801 

None 

Capt  H.J.  Warner 

876-2481 

Capt  B.  Holland 

315—366-3286 

Capt  M.A.  Testoni 

315—366-6250 

C.L.  Carpenter 

315—366-5155 

Capt  R.E.  Pugnier 

781-3598 

Lt  D.R.  Tusi 

781-4674 

B.H.  Bostick 

781-2335 

Lt  D.M.  Kondas 

368-2164 

Lt  W.S.  Gilley 

368-2149 

S.L  Nebeker 

368-4470 

Capt  K.D.  Scott 

637-7440 

Capt  B.G.  McKinnon 

637-7114 

Capt  C.T.  Boyle 

731-3781 

Lt  L.K.  Lyons 

739-5573 

Capt  LF.  Jones 

739-7474 

Capt  R.J.  Sadler 

739-5401 

Capt  G.C.  Wiggin 

347-2425 

Capt  C.  Todaro 

347-2448 

Capt  P.V.  DiLorenzo 

347-2627 

Capt  G.E.  Scruggs 

461-4161 

Capt  W.E.  Duran 

461-3048 

(Vacant) 

461-2509 

Lt  E.R.  Zimmermann                  747-2778 

Lt  W.J.  Paulk 

747-2363 

J.E.  Dye 

747-2142 

Lt  R.E.  Loyd 

352-5695 

Capt  G.E.  Leu 

352-2155 

D.H.  Cole 

352-2586 

Capt  G.A.  Frushour 

481-2869 

Lt  E.  Mittelstaedt 

481-3811 

G.W.  Anast 

926-7445 

Lt  B.R.  Dass 

362-6164 

Capt  E.  Benson 

362-6130 

J.L.  Sommer 

362-6312 

C.S.  Paige 

587-7170 

Capt  E.R.  Cortes 

587-3122 

A.J.  Routhier 

587-4776 

Capt  I.E.  Peniza 

928-2936 

Capt  D.L.  Kollars 

928-2415 

J.D.  Schlumbohm 

928-2165 

Capt  E.F.  Hester 

472-2193 

Lt  M.  Anthony 

472-2227 

J.D.  Erm 

472-2579 

G.J.  Theriault 

920-2269 

Capt  R.W.  Rush 

920-6177 

F.L.  Mossman,  Jr 

852-2631 

Lt  R.D.  DeGraff 

632-3821 

Capt  F.  DiMora 

632-2414 

D.H.  Cole 

352-2586 

Lt  W.E.  Mack 

947-4395 

Capt  A.K.W.  Young 

947-5374 

Capt  H.J.  Warner 

876-2481 

Capt  J.M.  Swift 

743-5536 

Capt  R.G.  Andersen 

743-5935 

R.C.  Walker 

743-5301 

Lt  K.P.  Calabio 

344-3077 

Capt  D.M.  Hudson 

344-3048 

J.W.  Desautel 

344-2841 

Capt  L.J.  Muth 

271-3879 

Capt  J.J.  Woods 

271-3030 

Col  W.A.  Musgjerd 

271-6181 

Lt  P.  Robinette 

852-3579 

Lt  A.C.  Thompson 

852-3526 

F.L.  Mossman,  Jr 

852-2631 

Capt  M.W.  Spader 

689-5587 

Lt  L.F.  Magee 

689-5537 

D.J.  Binns 

689-5152 

Capt  I.  Jackson-Mason               276-9964 

Capt  J.T.  Chan 

276-4031 

Capt  D.C.  McMillen 

276-3608 

Lt  J.D.  Weidert 

975-3094 

Capt  L.  Hill 

975-3482 

Col  W.A.  Musjerd 

271-6181 

Lt  R.S.  Verma 

623-6697 

Lt  T.D.  Seboldt 

623-6001 

Capt  E.B.  Seibert 

623-6698 
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Comptroller 

Budget 

Autovon 

Autovon 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Clear  AFS,  AK 

None 

TSgt  R.E.  Altman 

317—485-6309 

Peterson  AFB,  CO 

Maj  T.A.  Gagnon 

692-4845 

J.B.  Himberger 

692-4849 

Sondrestrom  AB,  GL 

Capt  D.  Mitchell 

632-6000—290 

Capt  W.  Hall 

632-6000—290 

Thule  AB,  GL 

Capt  A.G.  Elam,  Jr 

834-1211—2586 

Capt  A.G.  Elam,  Jr 

834-1211—2586 

Woomera  AS,  AS 

Maj  L.W.  Marang 

730-1350— Drop  1 

Maj  L.W.  Marang 

730-1350— Drop  1 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Bergstrom  AFB,  TX 

LTC  D.A.  Buttross 

685-3326 

Lt  M.W.  Darbe 

685-3327 

Cannon  AFB,  NM 

LTC  R.E.  Bradley 

681-2731 

Lt  M.L.  Cartier 

681-2678 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  AZ 

Maj  M.  Weitman 

361-5306 

Ms  A.  Fayee 

361-4567 

England  AFB,  LA 

Maj  J.L.  Huff 

683-2367 

Capt  P.A.  Staple 

683-2226 

George  AFB,  CA 

LTC  W.C.  Johnson 

353-2445 

Lt  L.R.  Cudd 

353-2440 

Holloman  AFB,  NM 

Maj  J.F.  Rovegno 

867-4107 

Capt  T.W.  Gurksnis 

867-3785 

Homestead  AFB,  FL 

LTC  J.F.  Myran 

791-8320 

Maj  L.G.  McCoy 

791-7310 

Howard  AFB,  CZ 

Maj  R.M.  Horn 

284-5852 

Capt  R.P.  Gustafson 

284-4201 

Langley  AFB,  VA 

LTC  L.P.  Vaisvil 

432-2273 

Capt  G.D.  Mogavero 

432-7215 

Luke  AFB,  AZ 

LTC  D.D.  Otto 

853-7007 

Ms  D.M.  Rowe 

853-7000 

MacDill  AFB,  FL 

LTC  W.R.  Lemen 

968-5187 

S.J.  Macrina 

968-4567 

Moody  AFB,  GA 

Maj  R.J.  McDonald 

460-3626 

Capt  E.P.  Quaranta,  J 

r               460-3567 

Mountain  Home  AFB,  ID 

Maj  J.M.  Medlin 

857-2275 

D.D.  Schreiner 

828-2161 

Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  SC 

Maj  R.L.  Unz 

748-7509 

Lt  D.M.  Bailey 

748-7729 

Nellis  AFB,  NV 

ColC.H.  Melby 

682-2593 

Capt  G.H.  King 

682-4540 

Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  NC 

LTC  D.G.  Prout 

488-6424 

Lt  E.L.  Burns 

488-6424 

Shaw  AFB,  NC 

LTC  R.C.  Cox 

965-2345 

Lt  F.G.  Dudek 

965-2151 

Tyndall  AFB,  FL 

LTC  D.L.  Jackson 

970-3265 

Capt  J.H.  Siler 

970-3264 

US  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Alconbury  RAF,  UK 

Capt  J.K.  McNelis 

223-2439 

Capt  H.J.  Garnand 

223-3391 

Ankara  AS,  TK 

Maj  D.A.  Clark 

672-3188 

Capt  D.A.  Raykovich 

672-3188 

Aviano  AB,  IT 

Maj  B.I.  Fujishige 

632-2319 

A.  Raffin 

632-2369 

Bentwaters  RAF,  UK 

(Vacant) 

225-2522 

1  Lt  P.R.  Boore 

225-2332 

Bitburg  AB,  GE 

Maj  R.W.  Haley 

453-7840 

Capt  M.G.  Brown 

453-7720 

Camp  New  Amsterdam,  NL 

Maj  W.J.  Geng 

Opr  Asst— 3156 

Mrs  E.  Smith 

Opr  Asst— 3106 

Chicksands  RAF,  UK 

Capt  L.J.  Abrams 

234-2245 

Capt  G.W.  Boulware 

234-2430 

Comiso  AB,  IT 

(Vacant) 

Capt  R.  Soby 

Opr  Asst— 624 

Fairford  RAF,  UK 

Capt  B.W.  Barrie 

247-2299 

SSgt  W.H.  McFeeley 

247-2934 

Florennes  AB,  BE 

(Vacant) 

MSgt  N.  Brown 

BIT  OFL— 2401 

Greenham  Common  RAF,  UK 

Maj  W.E.  Balcon 

263-1110—2440 

Capt  G.G.  Sauner 

263-1110—2160 

Hahn  AB,  GE 

LTC  J.R.  Snyders 

450-7289 

Capt  G.R.  Smith 

450-7213 

Hellenikon  AB,  GR 

Maj  R.G.  James 

662-5307 

Capt  B.W.  Stroup 

662-5669 

Hessisch-Oldendorf  AS,  GE 

Capt  L.  Duke 

Opr  Asst— 236 

Capt  L.  Duke 

Opr  Asst— 236 

Incirlik  AS,  TK 

LTC  P. A.  Meserve 

676-6607 

Capt  CD.  Holley 

676-6105 

Iraklion  AS,  GR 

Maj  P.  Maravelias 

668-1110—3556 

Capt  D.A.  Dolese 

668-1110—3973 

Izmir  AB,  TK 

Capt  R.L.  Graves 

675-1110—3225 

MSgt  C.R.  Linton 

675-1110—3226 

Lakenheath  RAF,  UK 

LTC  E.L.  Cannon 

226-3709 

Capt  R.E.  Jacksland 

226-3709 

Lindsey  AS,  GE 

Maj  R.C.  Kearney 

339-3710 

CMSgt  J.M.  Fowler 

339-3620 

Mildenhall  RAF,  UK 

LTC  J. P.  Andre' 

238-2387 

Capt  P.  O'Brien 

238-2108 

Ramstein  AB,  GE 

LTC  S.G.  Jones 

480-2336 

Maj  N.J.  Lynde 

480-5722 

San  Vito  AS,  IT 

Maj  R.  Moreno 

622-3452 

Capt  P.  McDaniel 

622-3481 

Sembach  AB,  GE 

LTC  D.P.  Cabrera 

496-7497 

Capt  D.  Wagner 

496-7503 

Spangdahlem  AB,  GE 

LTC  C.W.  Marsh 

452-6541 

iLt  L.B.  Fraley 

452-6531 

Tempelhof  Ctrl  Aprt,  GE 

Maj  F.A.  Rodriquez 

332-5304 

CMSgt  L.C.  Meza 

332-5310 

Torrejon  AB,  SP 

Maj  D.E.  Barber 

723-7400 

Capt  J.C.  Sullivan 

723-6309 

Upper  Heyford  RAF,  UK 

LTC  N.F.  Heisey 

263-4901 

Capt  R.E.  Cleek 

263-4173 

Wethersfield  RAF,  UK 

CMSgt  J.  Burnell 

244-2593 

MSgt  M.  Devillez 

224-2243 

Zaragoza  AB,  SP 

Capt  J.O.  Fish 

724-2446 

Capt  K.  Harvey 

724-2259 

Zweibrucken  AB,  GE 

Maj  J.M.  Lebsack 

498-2502 

Capt  L.D.  Coakley 

498-2559 
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Autovon 

Autovon 

Autovon 

None 

None 

Maj  J. A.  Stouffer 

317—552-4082 

Capt  F.D.  Shahan 

692-4358 

Capt  D.G.  Stalnaker 

692-7423 

LTC  W.E.  Wesselman 

692-7291 

None 

MSgt  G.S.  Billingsley 

632-6000—285 

LTC  W.E.  Wesselman 

692-7291 

None 

MSgt  M.B.  McGinnis 

834-1211—2681 

LTC  W.E.  Wesselman 

692-7291 

None 

MSgt  K.S.  Teffen 

730-1350— Drop  1 

LTC  L.E.  Faith 

449-9991 

Lt  D.M.  Leonard 

685-3328 

Capt  H.  Kojzarek 

685-3241 

L.E.  Powers 

685-3947 

Lt  R.E.  Smith 

681-2375 

Capt  W.M.  Howard 

681-2496 

Lt  R.  Rodriguez 

681-2291 

Capt  G.W.  Howard 

361-4661 

Lt  D.K.  Jones 

361-4867 

B.C.  Swingley 

361-5518 

Capt  D.J.  Sanchez 

683-2224 

Lt  S.L.  Moore 

683-5689 

B.H.  Bostick 

781-2335 

Capt  J.J.  Soto 

353-2510 

Lt  C.A  Stanley 

353-2436 

Capt  N.Y.  Sanders 

353-2637 

Lt  I.G.  Godfrey 

867-4303 

Capt  R.S.  Colclasure 

867-4547 

K.J.  Jennings 

867-3767 

Capt  E.L.  Robinson 

791-8664 

Capt  Christiansen 

791-8575 

F.J.  Lane 

791-8517 

Capt  M.  Disla 

284-4159 

Capt  R.G.  Delarosa 

284-5041 

J.R.  Fulkerson 

583-3541 

Capt  E.I.  Hopkins 

432-2806 

Capt  S.E.  Howard 

432-3426 

LTC  T.J.  Stubblebine 

432-7021 

Lt  L.A.  Burke 

853-7778 

Capt  R.R.  Potts 

853-6033 

J.J.  Monahan 

853-7041 

Capt  P.G.  Hough 

968-3614 

Capt  L.C.  Williams 

968-5458 

C.W.  Barrass 

968-4984 

Lt  A.A.  Ramcharan 

460-3674 

Lt  B.  Stone 

460-3424 

C.W.  Barrass 

968-4984 

(Vacant) 

828-6690 

Capt  R.E.  McGaha 

828-2223 

P.W.  Criner 

857-2721 

Lt  D.P.  Chandler 

748-7545 

Capt  P.C.  Cruz 

748-7752 

Maj  V.R.  Disney 

965-2317 

(Vacant) 

682-4030 

Capt  L.V.  Spinelli 

682-2513 

D.R.  Bloyer,  Jr 

682-5081 

Lt  B.C.  Biser 

488-6424 

Capt  CM.  Artis 

488-6208 

W.K.  Pruett 

488-5281 

Capt  R.A.  May 

965-3331 

Capt  S.V.C.  Alston 

965-2318 

Maj  V.R.  Disney 

965-2317 

Capt  DC.  Shaw 

970-2847 

Lt  C.A.  Drake 

970-4536 

S.A.  Walkowski 

970-2165 

Capt  J.K.  McNelis 

223-2714 

Capt  J.N.  Harrison 

223-3291 

W.Y.  Chui 

223-3608 

Capt  E.  Hanson 

672-3142 

1Lt  L.R.  Ealy 

672-3188 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

TSgt  P.  Mariano 

632-2319 

Capt  R.  Jackson 

632-2458 

R.W.  Otten 

723-721 1 

Capt  V.J.  Wood 

225-2124 

Capt  V.J.  Wood 

225-2149 

Capt  S.J.  LiepiS     (New  Office— No  phone  yet) 

Capt  (S)  G.T.  Hopson 

453-7316 

Capt  R.M.  Smith 

453-7504 

B.L.  Wrede 

453-7313 

Capt  T.P.  Dicharry 

Opr  Asst— 2905 

Capt  N.E.  McCormack 

Opr  Asst— 3166 

B.L.  Wrede 

453-7313 

Capt  (S)  M.P.  Mahoney 

234-2245 

Capt  D.M.  Hudson 

234-2277 

W.Y.  Chui 

223-3608 

(Vacant) 

SMSgt  L.  Sanders 

628-8615 

R.W.  Otten 

723-721 1 

TSgt  B.  Harris 

247-2299 

CMSgt  A.  Byrne 

247-2976 

Capt  M.R.  Fitzsimmons 

263-4468 

(Vacant) 

MSgt  R.A.  Holien 

231-4555 

B.L.Wrede 

453-7313 

Capt  G.H.  Sherwood 

263-1110—2135 

SMSgt  R.C.  Ko 

263-1110—2604 

J.M.  Moore  Jr 

266-2678 

Capt  A.L.  Detrick 

450-7783 

Capt  C.G.  McDowell 

450-7115 

R.A.  Burkhouse 

450-7776 

Capt  M.A.  Buchanan 

662-5307 

Capt  C.L.  Thomas 

662-5241 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

TSgt  R.D.  Miller 

Opr  Asst— 334 

MSgt  G.  Allen 

Opr  Asst— 246 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

Capt  H.J.  Phillips 

676-3181 

Capt  P.D.  Weinberg 

676-3209 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

(Vacant) 

668-1110—3972 

Capt  E.M.  Jackson 

668-1110—3971 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

Capt  M.A.  Zielinski 

675-1110—3225 

Capt  M.A.  Blake 

675-1110—3225 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

Ms  L.R.  Lawson 

226-3158 

Capt  C.R.  Maddux 

226-2450 

Maj  S.J.  Sible 

226-3846 

Capt  W.S.  Airmet 

339-3054 

Capt  J.J.  Ruiz 

339-3761 

Maj  T.W.  Chambers 

330-6145 

J.B.  Grant 

238-2787 

1Lt  R.D.  Beierle 

238-2632 

Maj  S.J.  Sible 

226-3846 

E.J.  Maloney 

480-2134 

Capt  T.W.  Koch 

480-5412 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

1Lt  D.  Short 

622-3355 

1Lt  M.J.  English 

622-3588 

Maj  T.W.  Chambers 

330-6145 

Capt  C.  Hough 

496-7560 

1Lt  L.M.  Cale 

496-7443 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 

Capt  J.C.  Mack,  Jr 

452-6566 

Capt  T.J.  Holmes 

452-6257 

B.L.  Wrede 

453-7313 

H.  Urban 

332-5228 

R.C.  Brininger 

332-5388 

Maj  T.W.  Chambers 

330-6145 

Capt  J.J.  Soto 

723-6309 

Capt  P.  Flannagan 

723-7471 

R.W.  Otten 

723-721 1 

Capt  P.R.  Anderson 

263-4665 

Capt  W.J.  Phifer 

263-4191 

Capt  M.R.  Fitzsimmons 

263-4468 

TSgt  J.S.  Abbey 

224-2375 

CMSgt  J.G.  Burnell 

224-2375 

W.Y.  Chui 

223-3608 

Capt  G.L.  Grice 

724-2481 

CMSgt  F.  Horneffer 

724-2432 

R.W.  Otten 

723-721 1 

Capt  M.J.  Scott 

498-2584 

Lt  S.D.  Rowe 

498-2474 

Col  J.R.  Mark 

480-6963 
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THE  AUDITOR  GENERAL 


Mr  J.H.  Stolarow,  THE  AUDITOR  GENERAL-876-4071 
Col  B.H.  Pflumm,  DEPUTY  AUDITOR  GENERAL-227-628 1 


Mr  J.H.  Stolarow 


fa 


Mr  K.E.  Seifert 

(Norton) 

876-6667 

Operations 


ColS.K.  Burrell 

(Norton) 

876-5729 

Resource 

Management 


Mr  B.A.  Gardetto 

(Wright-Patterson) 

787-6355 

Acquisition/ 

Logistics  Systems 


Mr  V.L.  Matter 
(Norton) 
876-4332 

Field  Activities 


Col  B.H.  Pflumm 
(Pentagon) 


MrL.D.  West 

(Norton) 

876-6095 

Forces  &  Support 

Management 


—     Staff  Directorates  — 


Line  Directorates 


I 

CS1 


Federal  Manager's  Financial  Integrity  Act  (FIA)  Oversight.  FIA 

activities  continue  to  receive  scrutiny  from  all  levels.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  is,  for  the  second  year,  structuring  teams 
from  various  agencies  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Fred  Heim  to 
evaluate  federal  implementation  of  FIA  across  the  federal 
government.  We  expect  a  small  number  of  Air  Force  units  to  be 
contacted  by  members  of  this  group.  The  GAO  concluded  two 
efforts  during  FY  84,  and,  during  FY  85  will  look  at:  (1)  the  cost 
and  benefits  associated  with  the  program;  (2)  avoidance  of 
duplication  with  existing  management  control  programs;  (3)  follow- 
up  on  weaknesses/deficiencies  discovered;  and  (4)  the  consideration 
of  processing  controls  in  ADP  systems.  Although  the  Air  Force 
IG  special  interest  item  has  expired,  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency 
continues  to  selectively  evaluate  the  completion  and  documentation 
of  internal  control  reviews  at  installation  level.  Air  Force  auditors 
at  all  locations  are  available  to  local  officials  to  assist  in  assuring 
their  programs  meet  requirements. 

GAO  Reorganization.  In  May  1983,  GAO  reorganized  to  form 
a  single  division  responsible  for  planning  and  executing  all  GAO 
work  related  to  defense  and  international  affairs.  This  division,  the 
National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division,  is  directed  by 
Mr  Frank  Conahan. 

Effective  August  1984,  the  Air  Force  Group  of  that  division, 
which  is  responsible  for  reviewing  the  programs,  activities  and 
budgets  of  the  Air  Force  and  NASA,  will  come  under  the  direction 
of  Associate  Director  Harry  R.  Finley.  Mr  Finley,  who  is  a  CPA, 
a  Certified  Professional  Manager,  and  a  Senior  Executive  Service 
member,  was  reassigned  from  the  position  of  Associate  Director 
for  Security  and  International  Relations.  Mr.  Finley  has  announced 
plans  to  visit  various  Headquarters  USAF  offices,  the  Air  Force 
Auditor  General,  and  selected  Air  Force  field  locations  in  the  near 
future. 

Another  outgrowth  of  this  reorganization  is  the  establishment  of 
the  Information  Management  and  Technology  Division,  which  has 


responsibility  for  reviewing  ADP  and  management  information 

systems. 

Planning  Procedures  for  Air  Force-Wide  Audits.  A  major 
difference  in  this  process,  as  compared  to  past  years,  is  the 
incorporation  of  Air  Force  management  concerns  expressed  through 
their  issue  suggestions.  In  a  briefing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Auditor  General  emphasized  the  importance  of 
management's  input  to  the  AFAA  planning  process.  For  example, 
over  65%  of  the  241  suggested  issues  used  to  develop  the  FY  85 
planned  audits  were  provided  by  Air  Force  managers  (Air  Staff 
(29),  MAJCOMs  (109),  and  SOA/DRUs  (21)).  Several  factors 
(mission  essentiality  of  programs/resources— sensitivity  of  resources 
to  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse— value  of  resources  employed  and 
consumed)  were  then  considered  in  developing  and  prioritizing  issue 
areas  to  plan  the  annual  audits.  The  primary  output  of  this  process 
is  a  balanced  audit  program  which  is  the  blueprint  for  accomplishing 
the  internal  audit  mission  within  the  Air  Force. 

DOD-Wide  Audits.  The  DOD(IG)  continues  to  actively  encourage 
DOD-wide  audits.  These  audits  are  managed  by  the  DOD(IG)  with 
the  audit  application  actually  conducted  by  each  service  audit 
agency.  For  FY  85  the  DOD(IG)  has  proposed  DOD-wide  audits 
in  the  following  areas: 

•  Return  and  Receipt  of  Aircraft  from  Contractor 
Provided  Programmed  Depot  Maintenance 

•  Internal  Controls  over  Distribution  of  Government 
Furnished  Material  from  DOD  Depots 

•  Contractor  Surveillance 

•  Alternative  to  Present  Military  Annual  Leave  Policy 

•  OSD    Approval    Procedure    for    Medical    Facility 
Construction 

•  Interservice  Utilization  of  National  Military  Training 

•  Energy  Security  for  DOD  Activities 
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Comptroller  Civilian  Career  Management  Program 

Policy  Council 


Co-chairpersons 


Mr  Joseph  P.  Popple 

Deputy  Comptroller 


Mr  J.  Craig  Cumbey 

Director  of  Civilian  Personnel 


Mr  J.H.  Stolarow 
Auditing 


Functional  Representatives 


Mr  J.K.  Scott 
Accounting 


Mr  J.  Umphrey 
Budgeting 


Mr  L.T.  Baseman 
CPMA* 


Mr  J.W.  Boddie 
SAF 


Organizational  Representatives 


Mr  A. P.  Babbitt 
AFSC 


Mr  C.R.  Hovell 
AFLC 


/■■A 

mmtm 

Col  T.D.  Scanlon 
Other  Cmds 


Mr  S.  Griffith 
Executive  Agent 
HQ  USAF/ACX 
■j^-^B        225-0550 


Support  Members 


Mr  A.  Colucci 
Chief 


'^r 


Ms  C.  McDowell 
Career  Program  Director 
OCPO/MPKCA 
487-6450 


Ms  J.  Peuler 
Personnel 


Mr  E.  Williams 
Program  Analysis 


Ms  C.  Heath 
C&MA** 


Mr  R.  Noble 
Budgeting 


Mr  J.  Dycus 
Accounting 


No 

photo 
available 


Mr  G.  Sisson 
Auditing 


*Cost,  Program  and  Management  Analysis 
**Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
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DATA  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  OFFICE 


Director  of  Comptroller  Systems 
Col  (S)  Crawford 

446-4181 

Associate  Director 

Mr  Foley 


Col  (S)  Crawford 


No 

Photo 

Available 
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en 
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Chief:  Maj  Ruter 
Financial  Systems  Div 

ACF/4374 
I 


A  w 

Chief:  Mrs.  Dunbrack 
Material  Systems  Div 

ACL/4333 


General  Accounting 
Systems  Branch 

ACFA/3496 
Chief:  Mr  Ford 


—General  Accounting 

&  Finance  System 

—Automated  Travel 





Supply  Systems 
Branch 

ACLA/4333 
Chief:  Mr  Ogletree 


—Standard  Base 
Supply 


Cost/Interface 
Systems  Branch 

ACFB/4201 
Chief:  Capt  Johnson 


—Maintenance  Cost 
System  (MCS) 


Medical  Material 
System  Branch 

ACLB/3696 
Chief:  Mr  Reagan 


—Medical  Material 
Accounting  System 

—Aviation  Fuels 
Mgmt  Acctg  System 
—Stock  Fund  Report 


Mr  Foley 


Chief:  Lt  Col  Ferguson/ AV  926-3200 

AFAFC/AFDSDC  (AC)  Liaison  Office 

Comptroller  Systems  Dev  Div  AFAFC/XSD 


m 

Chief:  Mr  Atwell 
Management  Sys  Div 

ACS/3531 

I 


Command  Systems 
Branch 

ACSA/4247 
Chief:  Mr  Spiga 


—Command 
Operating  Budget 
Submission  System 

—Accounting  & 

Budget  Distribution 

-Command  NAFMIS 

—Command-level 

Maintenance  Cost 

System 


Support  Systems 
Branch 

ASCB/3531 
Chief:  Mr  Kelly 


—Real  Property 
Industrial  Fund 

—Base 

Nonappropriated 

Funds  Mgmt  System 

(NAFMIS) 

— Appropriated  Fund 

System  (MWR) 


Budget  Systems 
Branch 

ACSC/4909 
Chief:  Mr  Ward 


—Command  Budget 

Automated  System 

(CBAS) 


Chief:  Lt  Col  Naccari 
Pay  Systems  Div 

ACY/3300 

I 


Civilian  Pay 
Branch 

ACYC/4501 
Chief:  Mr  Pine 


— AF  Standard 
Civilian  Pay  System 


Military  Pay  Branch 

ACYM/3311 
Chief:  Mr  Koerner 


-JUMPS 

—Report  of 

Accounting  & 

Finance  Activities 
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The  Comptroller  Assignments  Team 


New  Member 

The  Comptroller  Assignments  Team  has  a  new  member 
on  board.  Capt  Charlie  Farrell  replaces  Capt  Glenn 
Harrison,  who  has  been  assigned  as  Executive  Officer  for 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  for  Accounting  and  Finance.  Capt 
Farrell's  previous  assignment  was  Comptroller,  Eielson 
AFB,  Alaska. 


Time  on  Station  Requirements 

We  have  received  several  calls  recently  concerning  how 
long  an  officer  can  expect  to  stay  in  one  location.  Although 
exceptions  can  occur,  based  on  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  general  rule  is  that  officers  are  eligible  for  PCS  after 
completing  36  months  time  on  station  (TOS)  as  of  their 
months  of  departure,  unless  they  are: 

•  Completing  an  oversea,  CONUS-ISOLATED,  or 
CONUS-MAXIMUM  stabilized  tour. 

■*•  Completing  or  being  withdrawn  from  a  training 
course. 

•  Reassigned  from  inactive  units  or  bases,  or  in 
conjunction  with  a  unit  move. 

*  Reassigned  to  attend  intermediate  or  senior  service 
schools  and  have  completed  24  months  time  on 
station. 

*  Reassigned  to  an  oversea  location  and  have 
completed  the  following  TOS: 

•  Lieutenants:  12  months 

•  Captains  and  above  (volunteers):  12  months 

•  Captains  and  above  (non-volunteers):  24  months 


•  Reassigned  for  join-spouse,  CONUS  assignment 
exchange,  or  expanded  permissive  reasons,  and 
have  completed  24  months  TOS. 

*  Reassigned  for  humanitarian,  CHAP,  permissive, 
or  equal  assignment  opportunity  reasons. 

•  Reassigned  from  a  long  oversea  tour  to  another 
oversea  location;  however,  they  must  have 
completed  18  months  TOS. 

*  Reassigned  as  a  direct  result  of  weapons  system 
changes  or  unit  conversions;  however,  this  does 
not  apply  to  moves  associated  with  replacing  an 
officer  selected  to  man  the  new  weapons  system 
or  unit  conversion. 

Time  on  station  requirements  are  established  to  stabilize 
the  lives  of  Air  Force  members  and  their  dependents,  as  well 
as  reduce  PCS  costs.  When  all  other  factors  are  equal  (such 
as  qualifications  and  volunteer  status),  time  on  station  is  the 
primary  consideration  in  selecting  an  officer  for  PCS. 
Currently,  officers  in  the  comptroller  career  field  are 
averaging  34  months  time  on  station. 

AF  Form  90 

The  AF  Form  90  is  a  vital  link  between  you  and  the 
Comptroller  Assignments  Team.  When  used  with  the 
individual  Comptroller  Career  Development  Plan,  it  provides 
an  effective  tool  for  working  future  assignments. 

Prior  to  completing  the  AF  Form  90,  discuss  your  career 
objectives  with  your  supervisor  and  commander.  Once  a 
realistic  plan  is  developed,  list  your  assignment  preferences 
on  the  AF  Form  90  and,  if  necessary,  add  clarifying 
comments  on  the  backside.  Update  your  AF  Form  90  when 
appropriate.  Remember,  it's  your  game  plan  to  us! 


Comptroller  Assignments  Team 


Autovon  487-5031 


Capt  Bill  Pazeretsky  is  a 

Career  Management  Staff 
Officer.  He  has  a 
Bachelor's  degree  from 
Troy  State  University.  His 
major  background  in  the 
Comptroller  field  is  in 
Acquisition  Budget. 


tit* 


Lt  Col  Ron  Baldassari  is 

Team  Chief.  He  has  a 
Master's  degree  from  Ball 
State  University.  Back- 
ground: Budget,  Manage- 
ment Analysis,  and 
Communications. 


SSgt  Jeff  Hangen  is  Chief, 
Management  Analysis,  and 
Auditor  Enlisted  Resource 
Management.  He  served 
earlier  at  the  Pentagon  and 
as  the  NCOIC,  Rated 
Supplement  Management, 
HQ  AFMPC. 


Capt  Charles  Farrell  is  a 

Comptroller  Assignments 
Staff  Officer.  He  has  a 
Bachelor's  degree  from 
Southern  Illinois  Univsity. 
Background:  Msl  Launch 
Off,  Accounting  &  Finance, 
Budget  and  Comptroller. 


Sgt  Lisa  Rhodd  is  the 
Personnel  Assistant  to  the 
Comptroller  Career  Man- 
agement Team  .  This  is  her 
first  assignment  after 
graduation  from  the 
Personnel  Technical 
Training  School. 


% 
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COMPTROLLER  TRAINING  BRANCH 


14, 

Maj  J.  O.  Jacobus 


CHIEF, 
COMPTROLLER  BRANCH 

Maj  J.O.  Jacobus 

AV  736-2098/6651 


i: . 
i..  - 


i 


Chief,  Training 
Development  Section 

Mr  D.D.  Massie 


Superintendent 
Comptroller  Training 

CMSgt  P.P.  Murphy 


Secretary 


Mrs  E.C.  Deming 


Intermediate 
Supervisor 

MSgt  R.L.  Lloyd 


Financial 

Management 

Specialist  Course 

TSgt  J.  A.  Futral 


Financial 
Services 
Course 

TSgt  G.  Stevenson 


Data 

Collection 

System  Course 

MSgt  (S)  M.  Glasco 


Budget 
Officer 
Course 

Capt  D.  Foster 


Accounting  and 

Finance  Officer 

Course 

Capt  J. W.  Miller 


Comptroller  Staff 
Officer 
Course 

Capt  J.F.  Young 


Cost  and 

Management  Analysis 

Course 

Capt  N.  Hornung 


Air  Force 

Retrieval  Systems 

Course 

Capt  J.W.  Senegal 


Comptroller  Training  Planning  Team  (TPT).  On  12-14  June  1984,  the 
3750th  Technical  Training  Group  (TCHTG)  hosted  the  Comptroller  Training 
Plan  Team  (TPT).  The  TPT  was  established  according  to  AFR  50-8, 
Instructional  System  Development  (ISD)  and  chaired  by  HQ  ATC/TTQC. 
Approximately  43  personnel  attended  with  representatives  from  HQ  USAF, 
AFAFC,  MAJCOM/SOAs,  HQ  ATC/TT,  USAF  Occupational 
Measurement  Center  (USAFOMC),  and  Sheppard  AFB,  TX. 

The  charter  of  the  TPT  was  to  develop  a  Training  Program  Development 
Management  Plan  (TPDMP)  for  all  career  ladders  of  the  Comptroller  career 
field  and  identify  both  mid-  and  long-term  needs  and  milestones.  The  plan 
consists  of  tasks  to  be  completed  from  January  1986  through  the  year  2000. 
The  workshop  members  developed  task  listings  for  Budget,  Cost  and 
Management  Analysis,  and  Accounting  and  Finance  career  ladders.  These 
task  listings  are  the  basis  for  USAFOMC  to  use  in  developing  the  TPDMP. 
Additional  actions  of  the  TPT  included  the  elimination  of  the  "A"  and  "B" 
shreds  in  the  airmen's  basic  Financial  Services  Courses  by  drafting  a  change 
in  AFR  39-1,  Airman 's  Classification  Regulation.  This  elimination  of  the 


shreds  will  facilitate  flexibility  in  assigning  technical  school  graduates  at 
their  first  duty  location.  All  attendees  expressed  pleasure  with  the  outcome 
of  the  workshop  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

Welcome  Additions.  Welcome  to  all  new  personnel  of  the  Comptroller 
Training  Team.  We  hope  their  tours  with  us  will  be  fruitful  and  rewarding. 

•  Maj  John  O.  Jacobus  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy— Director 
of  Budget. 

•  Capt  Jackie  W.  Miller  from  Laughlin  AFB,  TX— Accounting  and 
Finance  Office. 

•  Capt  Nancy  Hornung  from  Sheppard  AFB,  TX— Cost  and  Management 
Analysis. 

•  TSgt  Douglas  Hartman  from  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  hinance 

Center. 

•  MSgt  Barry  N.  Woosley  from  Offutt  AFB,  NE. 

•  TSgt  Cecil  D.  Miller  from  McConnell  AFB,  Kansas. 

•  SSgt  Alan  Bohannon  from  Little  Rock  AFB,  Arkansas. 

•  Ms  Donna  Arthur  from  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas. 

•  Ms  Cathy  Tinney  from  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas. 
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AF  COMPTROLLER  MANAGEMENT  ENGINEERING  TEAM 


LTC  (S)  R.L.  Chenette 


Air  Force  Comptroller 
Management  Engineering  Team 

LTC  (S)  Rudolph  L.  Chenette,  Commander 

AV  926-3121 


Plans  and  Systems  Branch 

Mr  R.  Jackson,  Chief 

AV  926-3121 


Administration 

Mrs  K.  Carroll 
AV  926-3121 


Management  Engineering  Branch 

Capt  T.C.  Bridge,  Chief 
AV  926-3121 


AFCOMPMET  Gains  New  Commander.  In  ceremonies 
conducted  at  Lowry  AFB  by  Col  David  P.  Lohmann, 
Commander  of  the  Air  Force  Management  Engineering 
Agency  (AFMEA),  Major  Rudolph  L.  Chenette  assumed 
command  of  the  Air  Force  Comptroller  Management 
Engineering  Team  (AFCOMPMET).  Major  Chenette  brings 
to  AFCOMPMET  a  varied  manpower  management 
background.  His  most  recent  assignment  was  as  Chief, 
Program  Management  Branch  at  AFMEA.  Major  Chenette 's 
career  spans  some  30  years,  of  which  half  was  spent  as  an 
enlisted  member  and  he  attained  the  rank  of  SMSgt  prior  to 
being  commissioned. 

Thoughts  from  the  Commander.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
be  associated  with  the  Comptroller  community,  which  over 
the  years  has  led  the  way  in  promoting  increased  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  in  the  Air  Force,  and  shares  many  of  the 
same  values  and  goals  as  that  of  the  manpower  management 
mission.  One  of  the  major  challenges  facing  the  Air  Force 
today  is  to  provide  manpower  resources  for  force 
modernization.  Because  of  budget  constraints  brought  on  by 
efforts  to  pare  the  Federal  deficits,  the  Air  Force  must  look 
from  within  to  free  resources  for  force  modernization.  One 
of  the  initiatives  to  meet  this  challenge  is  the  Functional 
Review  Program.  Air  Force  Functional  Reviews  provide 
commanders  and  managers  with  the  means  of  augmenting 
their  existing  efforts  to  develop  and  implement  productivity 
enhancements  and  reflect  these  improvements  in  new  Air 
Force  manpower  standards.  Functional  reviews  are  a  major 
part  of  the  AFCOMPMET  mission.  Meeting  the  resource 


challenge  and  success  in  functional  reviews  will  summon  the 
best  in  all  of  us.  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  the 
Comptroller  community  and  solicit  your  support  in  furthering 
the  AFCOMPMET  mission. 

Status  of  Functional  Reviews.  The  measurement  and  data 
collection  of  the  first  two  areas  to  undergo  functional  reviews, 
Budget  (FAC  1530)  and  Accounting  and  Finance  (FACs 
1510-18),  have  been  completed.  Both  areas  are  now  in  the 
analysis  phase  with  completion  of  the  Budget  standards 
programmed  for  first  quarter  of  FY  1985  and  completion 
of  the  Accounting  and  Finance  standards  programmed  for 
the  second  quarter  of  FY  1985. 

Status  of  Comptroller  Wartime  Manpower  Standards. 

The  effort  to  develop  wartime  manpower  standards  for  the 
Comptroller  community  has  been  completed.  Major  features 
of  the  wartime  standards  study  include:  Comptroller 
emergency  concept  of  operations  with  full,  limited,  and 
satellite  organizations;  detailed  Comptroller  functional 
guidance  published  in  the  Air  Force  War  and  Mobilization 
Plan  (WMP)  based  upon  analysis  of  existing  Air  Force 
Manpower  Standards  (AFMS);  manpower  requirements  for 
D  +  30  sustained  operations  driven  by  the  most  demanding 
FORSIZE  scenario;  wartime  workshops  to  assess  man-hour 
changes  to  peacetime  data;  and  multiple  population 
manpower  equations  for  in-theater  and  CONUS  sustaining 
by  MAJCOMs.  The  wartime  standards  will  be  available  for 
use  during  the  next  MANREQ  exercise.  % 
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NOTES  FROM  THE: 


Comptroller  Plans  Group 


by  Col  C.  Wayne  Pedersen 


Status  of  Comptroller  Planning 

The  first  cycle  of  Comptroller  planning  is  coming  to  a  close. 
The  Long  Range  Objectives  Plan  was  published  in  February 
1984.  This  was  followed  by  a  planning  conference  and  many 
working  group  meetings,  ending  up  with  a  detailed  Action 
Plan  that  was  approved  for  publication  by  the  Master 
Planning  Board  on  8  August.  The  MAJCOM/SOA/DRUs 
are  now  preparing  the  necessary  program  management 
documents  which  will  implement  the  long  range  plan  within 
their  command.  This  means  each  base  will  soon  experience 
the  impact  the  action  items  will  have  on  base  level.  The  next 
planning  cycle  will  begin  in  January  1985  with  an  update 
to  the  Long  Range  Objectives  Plan.  In  anticipation  of  the 
update,  everyone  should  be  thinking  about  what  the  future 
should  look  like. 

Article  for  The  Air  Force  Comptroller  Magazine 

We  would  like  you— everyone— to  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  your  own  thoughts  on  the  state  of  current 
comptrollership  by  submitting  a  manuscript  (about  3— Vh 
pages  of  double-spaced  typing)  that  can  be  published  as  an 
article  for  A  Manager's  Perspective.  We  replaced  the 
Comptroller  Profile  page  with  this  feature  in  the  last  issue 
(July  1984).  If  you  have  some  thoughts,  put  them  on  paper. 
We  also  encourage  you  to  write  articles  on  the  future  of 
comptrollership.  We  have  just  about  covered  all  the  history 
of  comptrollership— it  is  now  time  to  look  to  the  future.  Send 
the  articles  to  AF/AC  (Editor),  Washington,  DC 
20330-5010. 

Officer  Career  Program 

We  are  very  encouraged  by  the  health  of  our  career  force. 
Looking  at  the  force  in  a  macro  sense,  we  are  doing  very 
well  in  professional  military  education,  advanced  academic 
degrees  and  the  number  of  officers  who  have  had  career- 
broadening  experiences.  Because  of  this  we  are  getting  our 
share  of  promotions.  In  fact,  all  indications  show  that  these 
three  areas  are  the  tie-breakers  when  it  comes  to  promotions. 
In  addition  to  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  the  position  you 
now  hold,  you  should  make  sure  you  are  making  progress 
in  these  three  areas  if  you  plan  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
comptrollership.  For  those  of  you  who  have  not  completed 
an  AF  Form  90  and  a  career  plan  form,  we  encourage  you 


to  do  it  right  away.  The  data  base  that  contains  your  desires 
is  up-and-running  and  is  being  used  extensively  by  top  level 
management.  Take  charge  of  your  career  and  let  management 
know  what  you  want  to  do.  Your  future  depends  a  lot  on 
what  you  communicate  to  the  leadership. 

Comptroller  Training  and  Education 

Significant  progress  is  being  made  to  keep  our  technical 
training  attuned  to  changing  requirements.  A  chapter  of  the 
Comptroller  Action  Plan  is  devoted  to  actions  required  in 
the  Training/Education  area  which  will  prepare  our  people 
to  do  their  job  in  the  1990s.  Headquarters  Air  Training 
Command  formed  a  Training  Planning  Team  with 
representation  from  MAJCOM  Comptroller  organizations  to 
ensure  the  training  conducted  at  Sheppard  AFB  meets  future 
mission  requirements,  as  identified  in  our  long  range  plans. 
Also,  Comptroller  Staff  Officer  Course  students  at  Sheppard 
will  now  be  directly  exposed  to  more  investment/R&D 
training  through  the  field  visit  program.  The  addition  of 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  an  Air 
Logistics  Center,  and  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  to 
the  field  visit  itinerary  will  enable  students  to  gain  a  broader 
perspective  of  comptroller  functions.  In  the  area  of 
comptroller  advanced  degree  requirements,  AFAFC/CWX 
is  developing  a  mechanized  data  base  to  analyze  which 
positions  have  been,  or  should  be,  designated  for  Advanced 
Academic  Degrees  (AAD).  This  analysis  is  extremely 
important  for  justifying  a  revised  AAD  ceiling  to  the  Air 
Force  Education  Requirements  Board  in  November. 

Comptroller  Awards  Program 

AFR  900-49,  which  governs  the  Comptroller  Awards 
Program,  has  been  revised.  Four  individual  awards  were 
established  to  recognize  the  outstanding  individual  at 
MAJCOM/SOA  level  and  above  in  Accounting  and  Finance, 
Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  Budget,  and  Resource 
Advisor.  Under  this  new  provision,  base-level  people  will 
not  compete  with  higher  headquarters  personnel  for 
MAJCOM  nomination.  Also,  a  new  Educator  of  the  Year 
award  has  been  established  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  our  comptroller  instructors  at  the  Professional  Military 
Comptroller  School,  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  Comptroller  Training  Branch  at  Sheppard  AFB. 
Texas. 
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Chief  for  Enlisted  Matters 


by  CMSgt  Ruall  L.  Sewell 


AV  225-0162 


Comptrollership 

In  today's  world  of  financial  management  we  have  an  ever 
increasing  need  for  comptrollership!  Accounting  and  Finance 
(ACF),  Budget  (ACB)  and  Cost  and  Management  Analysis 
(ACM)  may  be  separate  disciplines;  however,  in  order  to 
survive  and  be  the  Air  Force  support  leaders,  they  must  be 
bound  together  into  comptrollership.  Why  am  I  writing  on 
this  topic?— because  during  the  past  year  I  have  seen,  and 
appreciate  more,  the  stronger  ties  in  the  Comptroller 
community.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  real  thrill  to  visit  your 
organization  and  find  ACF  personnel  interested  in  ACM  and 
ACB  programs,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all 
is  fine,  all  the  time!  If  comptroller  programs  are  getting  you 
down  and  you  feel  you  need  to  let  off  a  little  steam 
occasionally,  get  a  partner  and  go  over  to  Logistics  and 
Personnel  and  disrupt  their  operations.  Chances  are  that  they 
have  probably  shorted  you  on  a  supply  delivery  or,  worse 
yet,  given  you  a  short-tour  with  a  reporting  date  of  last 
month.  Comptrollership  is  now  and  will  always  be  a  team 
effort,  so  if  you  haven't  already  joined,  do  so  today  and  I 
will  waive  the  initiation  fee. 


Promotions 

I  can't  get  promoted  because:  I'm  being  tested  on  subject 
areas  I  have  never  worked  with— Ten  years  ago  I  got  an  8 
on  my  APR— This  organization  does  not  give  out  awards  and 
decorations.  All  of  the  above  are  correct;  however,  there 
is  another  limiting  factor— quota.  The  first  thing  you  need 
to  do  is  to  look  at  the  total  force  structure  to  see  what  percent 
is  authorized  in  the  particular  grade  you  are  trying  to  achieve. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  Congress  is  not  going  to  let  the  entire 
comptroller  force  be  chiefs  all  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel;  the 
Personnel  community  informs  me  promotions  have  stabilized 
and  they  expect  to  promote  the  same  percentages  over  the 
next  two  years.  Hang  in  there,  study  your  PFE  and  CDC's, 
and  get  on  the  bandwagon  with  a  line  number. 


Professional  Organizations 

First  of  all,  the  words  that  follow  are  not  a  sign-up 
campaign  drive  but  an  informational  awareness  news  brief! 
I  personally  belong  to  the  American  Society  of  Military 
Comptrollers  (ASMC),  Air  Force  Association  (AFA),  Air 
Force  Sergeant  Association  (AFSA),  etc.,  and  have  found 
their  programs  to  be  very  rewarding.  These  are  outstanding 
organizations  and  professionally  managed.  Their 
memberships  are  growing  because  they  offer  varied  programs 
and  challenge  your  imagination  and  abilities.  Check  these 
organizations  out  and  attend  the  next  regional  or  national 
symposium.  They  will  not  only  further  your  interest  in 
comptrollership  and  Air  Force  issues,  but  give  you  a  chance 
to  socialize  with  the  members  in  a  leisurely  environment. 


Comptroller  Senior  NCO  Focal  Points 


AAC 

CMSgt  Robert  Lucero 

317-552-2949 

AFCC 

CMSgt  W.P.  Hostetter 

638-5096 

AFLC 

SMSgt  Conrad  Rhodes 

787-4975 

AFSC 

CMSgt  Louis  Levesque 

858-7337 

ATC 

CMSgt  Hugh  Hanlon 

487-5232 

AU 

CMSgt  Henry  Archambault 

875-6662 

ESC 

CMSgt  Thomas  Tell 

945-2181 

MAC 

CMSgt  Chuck  Mavrogeorge 

638-3966 

PACAF 

CMSgt  Richard  Baschiera 

449-9272 

SAC 

CMSgt  Joe  White 

271-4889 

SPACECMD 

CMSgt  John  R.  Tucker 

692-3003 

TAC 

CMSgt  James  Magnotta 

432-7006 

USAFE 

CMSgt  Joel  Ketch 

480-6720 

AFRES 

SMSgt  Jerry  W.  Mathews 

468-3750 

AFAA 

CMSgt  Fred  Glover 

876-5073 

AFAFC 

CMSgt  Michael  Thompson 

926-7463 

3750  TCHTG 

CMSgt  Patrick  Murphy 

736-6679 
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Professional  Military  Comptroller  School 


by  Col  Charles  L.  Martin,  Jr— Commandant 


The  Professional  Military  Comptroller  School  (PMCS) 
experienced  a  large  turnover  of  faculty  this  past  summer.  We  lost 
five  valued  faculty  members  to  PCS!  While  their  replacements 
brought  extensive  professional  backgrounds  and  unbridled 
enthusiasm,  the  loss  of  experience  was  difficult  to  overcome.  Our 
initial  class  critiques  indicate  that  the  new  staff  met  student  needs 
and  our  professional  goals  were  attained.  Our  Navy  faculty  member 
(Cdr  Dutton)  is  scheduled  to  PCS  next  month  leaving  another  void 

to  fill. 

While  it  doesn't  seem  possible,  PMCS  has  just  completed  its 
sixteenth  year.  For  the  last  ten  years,  PMCS  has  been  a  DOD  school, 
with  the  Air  Force  serving  as  executive  agent.  Four  times  each  year 
some  65  students,  both  military  and  civilian,  come  to  Maxwell  AFB 
to  spend  eight  weeks  studying  leadership  theories  and  DOD  financial 
issues.  Subjects  include  macro-economic  issues,  the  weapons 
acquisition  process,  the  POM  cycle,  the  role  of  comptrollership  at 
base  and  major  command  levels,  current  FY  budget  issues,  and 
microcomputer  capabilities  to  just  name  a  few.  PMCS  recently 
received  Z-100  micro-computers  for  student  use.  The  national 
economic  model  (XNBP)  and  the  computer  resource  allocation 
exercise  (TEMPO)  remain  a  key  part  of  the  course.  Guest  speakers, 
faculty  lecturers,  seminar  discussions  and  case  studies  are  geared 
to  the  mid-level  financial  executive.  Many  opportunities  are  open 
for  students  to  address  areas  of  concern— student  "idea  papers" 
flow  to  financial  leaders  in  the  appropriate  military  departments. 
The  informal  contact  with  guest  lecturers  gives  the  student  the 


opportunity  to  discuss  issues  directly. 

Student  feedback  from  the  in-course  nominal  group  technique, 
end  of  course  evaluation,  and  post  graduate  survey  disclose  that 
the  graduate  and  his/her  supervisor  believe  the  course  is  very 
beneficial.  These  evaluations  are  reviewed  at  many  levels  and 
recommendations  are  incorporated  into  the  curriculum. 

PMCS  is  one  of  six  schools  of  the  Leadership  and  Management 
Development  Center  (LMDC),  commanded  by  Colonel  John  E. 
Emmons,  USAF.  LMDC  has,  as  part  of  its  charter,  the 
responsibility  to  provide  and  conduct  professional  development 
activities  for  Air  Force  and  other  DOD  personnel.  Some  180 
professionals  work  towards  that  and  other  LMDC  goals.  It's  a  team 
effort  using  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  to  meet  the  mission. 
In  addition  to  PMCS  teaching,  the  PMCS  faculty  use  their  financial 
expertise  to  conduct  briefings  and  workshops  at  Commanders' 
Professional  Development  Courses,  JAG  and  Personnel  classes,  Air 
Force  Officer  Orientation  programs,  etc.,  conducted  by  LMDC. 
Other  briefings/workshops  are  conducted  at  SOS,  ACSC  and  AWC. 
We  support  many  American  Society  of  Military  Comptrollers 
workshops/symposia  and  their  extensive  support  for  continuing 
professional  education.  It's  a  "full  plate"  for  the  faculty  but  the 
benefits  to  DOD  financial  management  are  awesome. 

PMCS  is  a  Comptroller  asset— but  also  your  school!  We  need 
your  support  in  identifying  and  nominating  top-notch  students.  The 
pay  back  is  great— to  you,  your  agency  and  our  students.  You  have 
the  challenge! 


Faculty  of  the  PMCS,  Air  University 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 

Autovon  875-7441 


LTC  Gary  G.  Payne,  USAF. 
BBA  North  Texas  State 
University,  MS  Central 
Michigan  University;  CPA. 
Major  Background:  Budget 
and  Accounting. 


LTC  Charles  E.  Daugherty, 

USAF.  BS,  McNeese  St 
University,  Lake  Charles,  LA; 
MS.  USC;  CPA.  Major 
Background:  Acctg  and 
Budget. 


Maj    Brian   W.    Donovan, 

USAF.  BA,  Eco,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Univ,  Canada;  MA 
Eco,  Fordham  Univ;  Major 
Background:  Aircraft  Cdr, 
Instr  Pilot,  Chief,  Flying 
Safety,  ROTC  Instr. 


Col    Charles   L.    Martin,   Jr, 

USAF.  BBA  Economics, 
Manhattan  College;  MBA 
Accounting,  Michigan  State 
University;  CIA;  Major 
Background:  Comptroller, 
Accounting  &  Finance,  Budget, 
Audit,  MWR. 


Cdr  Bruce  M.  Dutton,  USN. 

BS,  Rensselear  Polytechnic 
Inst;  MS,  Naval  Post  Grad 
School;  MS,  USC.  Major 
Background:  Engr,  Sub  Ops, 
Comptrollership. 


Maj  David  J.  Dunn,  USAF. 
BA,  Michigan  State 
University;  MBA,  Florida 
State  University.  Major 
Background:  Education,  Data 
Automation. 


Maj  Joe  D.  Cook,  USAF. 
BSBA,  University  of 
Arkansas;  MA,  University 
of  Nebraska;  Major 
Background:  Budget. 


LTC    Conrad    F.    Roller, 

USA,  BS  DePaul  University. 
MA,  Webster  University, 
Major  Background:  Field 
Artillery;  Comptroller. 


Maj    Benjamin    S.    Roth, 

USAF.  BSBA,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  MBA, 
Michigan  State  University; 
CPA,  Arkansas.  Major 
Background:  Audit. 

Capt    David    F.    Cortez, 

USAF.  BA,  Social  Sciences, 
Chapman  College,  Orange, 
California.  Major  Back- 
ground: Budget. 
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PMCS  Graduates:  Class  84-C  Graduated  8  June  1984 


Their  names,  ranks  and  "idea"  papers  are  listed  below. 


U.S.  Air  Force  (30) 


Bedor,    Wayne    M.,    Maj— LD58103A—  The   Comptroller   and 

Installation  Personal  Financial  Services  in  the  1980s 
Cooper,  Terry,  L.,  GS-12— LD58108A— Unfunded  Requirements:  An 

Overview 
Davis,  Conrith  W.  Jr,  Capt— LD58110A— Managerial  Burnout 
Eckstein,  Barbara  L.,  GS-12— LD581 11  A—  Why  AFCOMS  Needs 

Better  Access  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Network  to  Manage 

Its  Stock  Fund 
Eng,  Glenda,  GM-14— LD58112A— Motivation  of  Professional  and 

Technical  Employees 
Enright,  Michael  J.,  GS-12— LD58 11 3A—  Weapon  Systems  Leasing: 

Financial  Management  Problem  in  the  System  Program  Office 
Gallant,  S.  Diane,  GS-12— LD5811 4A— Bargain  Prices  for  Foreign 

Customers 
Glover,  Kenneth  J.,  Maj— LD58116A— Comptroller:  What  Disciplines 

are  Necessary? 
Heath,  William  J.  Jr,  Capt— LD581 20A— Potential  Costs  of  Poor 

Comptroller  Placement 
House,  Francis  L.,  Col — LD58122A—  Ten  Percent  of  Operations  and 

Maintenance  Funds  Should  Be  a  2-Year  Appropriation 
Jung,  Jerre  A.,  GM-13 — LD58125A— Improving  Timeliness  of  Air 

Force  Anti-Deficiency  Act  Violation  Reporting 
Linville,  James  W.,  GS-14— LD58129A— Determining  DOD  Internal 

Auditor  Manpower  Requirements 
Lomas,  Donald  J.,  GM-14— LD58130A— A  Single  Standard  Base 

Level  Accounting  System 
Marcussen,  Myron  D.,  GM-14— LD58132A— O/WS  Circular  No. 

A*123:  In  Need  of  Change? 
McVay,  Lawrence  T.  Jr,  LTC— LD58135A— Reconciliation  of  Air 

Force   Foreign   Military  Sales   Cases:   Is    There    Too   Much 

Involvement? 
Murray,   Lester  J.,  GM-13—  LD58137A— Co/recf  and  Vigorous 

Implementation  of  OMB  Circular  A-76  Policy 
Norton,  Marvelyn  S.,  GM-13—  LD58139A— Does  the  Airlift  Service 

Industrial  Fund  Tariff  Rate  Structure  Result  in  Increased  DOD 

Expenditures? 
Nova,  Michael  R.,  Maj—  LD58140A— A  New  Emphasis  on  Military 

Personnel  Management  within  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency 
Owen,  Robert  T.,  GS-12— LD58141  A— Financial  Problems  of  Joint 

Service  Program  Management 
Popp,   Bernard  J.,   LTC— LD58144A— A  New  Twist  to  Budget 

Execution 
Reaves,  Roydon  V.,  GS-12— LD58146A— ffte  Effects  of  Current 

Public  Laws  on  the  Air  Force  Civilian  Pay  System 
Schnapp,  David  M.,  GS-14— LD581 48A— Management  Consultants 

as  a  Supplement  to  Air  Force  Auditing 
Sherwin,    Wanda    M.,    GS-12— LD58150A— Personal    Financial 

Management  Program:  A  Serious  Need  or  a  Square  to  Fill 
Stafford,   Russell  G.,  Maj— LD58153A— Change  to   "Customer 

Friendly"  Supply  Data 
Sullivan,  Donald  J.,  GS-12— 1058: 56 A— Standard  Rates  Under 

DODD  3200. 1 1 
Whitehead,  William  J.,  GM-13— LD581 61  A— Management  Use  of 

Nonverbal  Communication 
Wilburn,   Kathryn  A.,  GM-13— LD581 62A— Assef  Capitalization 

Program  (ACP) 


To  obtain  microfiche  copies  of  Idea  Papers  write  to: 

Defense  Logistics  Studies  Information  Exchange 

Attn:  DRXMC-D 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

AUTOVON:  687-4546  or  687-3570 

Include  the  Logistics  Document  Number  (LD)  in 
your  request. 


Wal,  Stephen  G.,  GS-13— LD58159A— A  Disciplined  Approach  to 

the  Unfunded  Requirements  Process 
Welsh,  William  H.,  GM-13— LD58160A— Cor/fro/  of  Engine  Overhaul 

Flow  Time 
Zimmerman,    Bruce    K.,    GM-13— LD58165A— Spares    Pricing: 

Anatomy  of  an  Overpriced  Part 


U.S.  Army  (19) 


Ahrens,  Roger  W.,  LTC — LD58101  A— Financial  Management  Tuning 

In 
Collins,    Woody    M.,    GM-13— LD58:06A— Incorporating   Audit 

Monetary  Benefits  in  the  Budgetary  Process 
Cottle,  A.  Eugene,  GS-12— LD58109A— A/fanagemenf  Analysis: 

Boon  or  Boondoggle? 
Hitchcock,  Fred  G.,  Maj— LD58121A—  The  Failings  of  the  UCA 

System 
Jenkins,    Dorothy    P.,    GS-12— LD58124A— Percepf/ons    about 

Communication 
Kraus,    Kent    E.,    LTC— LD58127A— Tracking    PDIPs   through 

Execution:  Some  Issues  and  Fallacies 
Lamb,  Michael  K.,   Maj— LD58128A—  The  Elimination  of  Fraud 

through  Systems  Design 
Lyster,    E.    William    Jr,    GS-12— LD581 31  A— Army   Manpower 

Management:    Closing    the    Gap   between    TDA    Manpower 

Requirements  and  Authorizations 
Matthews,  William  P.,  Maj— LD581 33A— Combat  Logistics:  Weakest 

Link  in  the  Readiness  Chain? 
Murphy,  Thomas  P.,  GM-13— LD58136A— P/ann/ng  and  Controlling 

Work  in  Staff  Organizations 
Murtaugh,  Sylvester  P.,  GM-13— LD58138A—Accounf/ng  for  Force 

Modernization 
Patel,  K.,  GM-13— LD58143A— Serv/'ce  Contracts:  Analysis  and 

Development  of  Tools  for  Management  and  Evaluation 
Schultz,    Robert    U.    Jr,    Maj— LD581 49A— Standardization    of 

Functions  and  Automation  of  the  Finance  and  Accounting  Office 
Slapkunas,  Raymond,  LTC— LD581 51  A— Processing  and  Payment 

of  Commercial  Invoices 
Smith,   Larry  D.,   LTC— LD581 52A— Resource  Distribution  and 

Getting  the  Program  Manager  Involved 
Stenzel,  George  O.  Jr,  Col— LD58154A— Improved  Controls  Over 

Cashier/Cash  Payments 
Jerry,  Willie  M.,  GS-12— LD581 57A— Managing  Management  Time 
Williams,  Donald  B.,  Col— LD58163A— Proposed  Army  Policies  for 

Microcomputers  in  the  Workplace 
Yount,    Everett    Ray   Jr,    Maj— LD581 64A— Programming    and 

Budgeting  for  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program 


U.S.  Navy/Marine  Corps  (11) 


Caddell,  Murray  N.,  GS-11—  LD58104A— The  Guardian  Scarecrows 
Cooper,  Ronald  A.,  LCDR— LD58107A— The  Ills  of  Civilian  Labor 

Distribution  Accounting  and  How  They  Can  Be  Remedied 
Goza,  Joel   L.,   Maj— LD58 11 7A— Centralizing  Regimental  Cost 

Centers  in  the  2d  Marine  Division 
Harris,  Betty  L.,  GS-12— LD581 18A— 77?e  Charge  Starts  when  the 

Requisition  is  Cut 
Huston,  W.  C,  GS-13—  LD58123A— Enrtanc/ng  Productivity  and 

Effectiveness  of  Internal  Review  Function  within   the  Navy 

Laboratory  Community 
Keller,  Louis  D.,  LCDR— LD58126A—  The  TAD  Game 
Paden,  Thomas  E.,  GS-12— LD58-\42A— Simplification  of  Navy 

Financial  Documents  and  Associated  Accounting — How? 
Quentmeyer,   Steven    R.,    Maj— LD58145A— Automated   Billing 

Concepts  within  the  Marine  Corps 
Rice,  Stephen  C,  LCDR— LD58147A— Medical/Dental  Consolidation 

of  Fiscal  and  Supply  Functions 
Strickland,  H.  Burton,  GM-13— LD58155A— flew'fa//zaf/on  of  Audit 

Procedures  for  Developing  Monetary  Savings 
Van  Horn,  Roy  D.,  LCDR— LD58158A— Cash  Management:  The  Key 

to  MWR  Survival 


% 
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Mr  Bloodworth 


Col  French 


Mr  Osborne 


Mr  Rosengarten 


Mr  Clyde  O.  Bloodworth  (GM-15)  is  Deputy  Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Reserve,  Robins  AFB,  GA. 

Col  Robert  E.  French  is  Special  Assistant  to  Comptroller  for  Information  Systems,  ASD/AC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH. 

Mr  Charles  J.  Hardwick  (GM-15)  is  Deputy  Director  of  Cost  and  Management  Analysis,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Comptroller, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH.  (No  photo  available.) 

Mr  Donald  A.  Osborne  (GM-15)  is  Chief,  Resources  Validation  Division,  ASD/ACCC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH. 

Mr  Steven  L.  Rosengarten  (GM-15)  is  Director  of  Program  Control,  Directorate  of  Low  Observables,  ASD/ACPM,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  OH. 


i 

EQ 


Air  Force 
Accounting  &  Finance  Center 

Barrett,  Peggy  J,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Bowers,  Robert  B.,  to  GM-14;  AFAFC/FS 
Claassen,    Frederick    W.,    to    GS-12; 

AFAFC/AD 
Clemens,  Mattie  L,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/TC 
Dee,  Clark,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Maes,  Joseph  R.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Nicholas,  Gary  W.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/FS 
Peterkin,  Karl  F.,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/AD 
Ross,  Fred,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/CP 
Shaw,  Emmett  E.,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/FS 
Spies,  Rae  D.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Swanson,  David  L,  to  GM-13;  AFAFC/AJ 
Van  Winkle,  Victor,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/CP 
Von  Wald,  Criselds,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/CP 
Washburn,  Willard  B.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/TC 
Watson,  Muriel,  to  GS-13;  AFAFC/CW 
Webb,  Richard  H,  to  GM-14;  Det  1 ,  76  ALD, 

Boiling  AFB 
Woody,  John  R.,  to  GS-12;  AFAFC/AJ 


Air  Force 
Systems  Command 

Advincula,   S.,   to   MSgt;   HQ  AFSC/ACE, 

Andrews  AFB 
Bowen,  John  M.,  to  Maj;  HQ  AFSC/ACBI, 

Andrews  AFB 
Campbell,  Kathleen,  to  Capt;  HQ  AFSC/ 

ACCE,  Andrews  AFB 
Driscoll,  Ann  Marie,  to  GS-12,  ESD/ACCI, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Freeman,  Mary  Jane,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFSC/ 

ACJ,  Andrews  AFB 


Jackson,    Arlin,    to    GS-12;    ASD/ACPQ 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Johnson,  Thomas  L,  to  GM-13;  ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Mitchell,    David    L.,    to    Maj;    SD/AC, 

Los  Angeles  AFS 
Phillips,    Ron,    to    Maj;    HQ   AFSC/ACCI 

Andrews  AFB 
Richardson,  Hazel,  G.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFSC/ 

ACBM,  Andrews  AFB 
Samson,  Charles  E.,  to  GM-14;  ASD/ACCM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Sonnier,  Ronald  J.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AD/ACBR, 

Eglin  AFB 
Wardley,  Sylvia  C,  to  Capt;  HQ  AFSC/ACXP, 

Andrews  AFB 
Youngblood,  Alice  A.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AD/ 

ACCI,  Eglin  AFB 


HQ  USAF 

Attenborough,  Keith  R.,  to  Maj;  AF/ACBE 
DuBeau,  Michael  E.,  to  Maj;  AF/ACBO 
Merryman,  David,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACBMA 
Moore,  Julian  M.  Ill,  to  Maj;  AF/ACBIA 
Oberbillig,  Ronald  M.,  to  Maj;  AF/ACBMP 
Torango,  Philip  E.,  to  Maj;  AF/ACBOI 
Waters,  Joseph  J.,  to  Maj;  AF/ACMS 
Wilson,  Cheri  L,  to  GS-13;  AF/ACMC 


Air  Training  Command 

Bothwell,  Hugh  E.  Jr,  to  CMSgt;  LTTC/ACF 
Britton,  William,  to  SMSgt;  Vance  AFB/ACD 
Klinge,  Jessie,  to  GS-12;  HQ  ATC/ACBO 


Saylors,  Fred,  to  GM-13;  HQ  ATC/ACBO 
Smith,   Thomas   L,   to   GS-12;    HQ  ATC/ 
ACMQC 


Air  Force 
Logistics  Command 

Augsburg,  Fred  W„  to  GM-14;  2750  ABW/AC 
Bonecutter,  James  D.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ 

ACMA 
Florence,  Janet  L,  to  GM-13;  SM-ALC/ACBO 
Hernandez,  Arturo,  to  GS-12;  SA-ALC/ACFT 
Looper,  Irene,  to  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACBO 
Maddox,  Charles  E.,  to  GS-12;  WR-ALC/ 

ACFQ 
McDonald,  Douglas,  to  GM-13;  SM-ALC/ 

ACFM 
Meyers,  Loretta  P.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACB 
Minder,  A.E.,  to  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACBO 
Riney,  David,  to  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACFQ 
Waker,  Michael  P.,  to  GS-13;  HQ  AFLC/ 

ACMCR 
Woodall,  Ardeth,  to  GS-12;  OC-ALC/ACBI 
Wurst,   Walter  H.,   to  GS-13;   HQ  AFLC/ 

ACMCR 


Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

Clark,  Gregory  A.,  to  Maj;  HQ  AFCC/ACMC, 

Scott  AFB 
Jaremko,  Joseph  E.,  to  Maj;  HQ  AFCC  (EIC), 

Tinker  AFB 
Moore,  Carrol  J.,  to  GM-14;  HQ  AFCC/ACB 
Woloszynek,  Daniel  R.,  to  Maj;  HQ  AFCC 

(EIC),  Tinker  AFB 
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Pacific  Air  Forces 

Taylor,  Donna  M.,  to  Maj;  HQ  PACAF/ACX 

United  States  Air  Forces 
in  Europe 

Abrams,  Lynn  J.,  to  Maj;  RAF  Chicksands/ 

AC 
Graves,  Robert  L,  to  Maj;  Izmir/AC 
Horn,  John  F.,  to  Maj;  Ramstein  AB/ACE 
McNelis,  Janet  K.,  to  Maj;  RAF  Alconbury/AC 
Orosco,  G.T.,  to  SMSgt;  Hellenikon  AB/ACF 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Binns,  Donald  J,  toGM-13;  Pittsburgh  AFB 
Bryan,  Cephas  W.,  to  GM-13;  Norton  AFB/ 

DOV 
Chiu,  Warren  Y.,  to  GM-13;  Alconbury  RAF 
Desautel,  James  W.,  to  GM-13;  Minot  AFB 
Dunlap,    David    B.,    to    GM-13;    Wright- 
Patterson  AFB 
Fujimura,  Keith  T.,  to  GS-12;  Kadena  AB 
Hamm,       Kenny       W.,       to       GM-14; 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Kolodziejczyk,    Melaine 

Peterson  AFB 

Kuhlman,      Edwin      H., 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 

LaPoint,  Gerald  W.,  to  Maj; 

Lechtenberg,        Norman 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 


S.,    to    GS-12; 

to      GM-13; 

Norton  AFB/FS 
to        Maj; 


Links,  Kirk  K.,  to  Maj;  Los  Angeles  AFS 
Pellum,  Ronald  R.,  to  GS-12;  Luke  AFB 
Stone,  David  L.,  to  Maj;  Lakenheath  RAF 
Walkowski,  Stanley  A.,  to  GM-13;  Tyndall 

AFB 
Williams,         Theodore,         to  Maj; 

Wright-Patterson,  AFB 


U.S.  Space  Command 

Molloy,  Erika,  to  GS-14;  SAF/FMP,  DC 
Gagnon,  T.A.,  to  LTC;  1st  Space  Support 
Gp/AC,  Peterson  AFB 


Military  Airlift  Command 

Bentley,  Roy  M.,  to  Maj;  63  MAW/AC 
Berger,  Dale  K.,  to  Maj;  63  MAW/AC 
Bunn,  Robert  S.,  to  Maj;  60  MAW/AC 
Hamel,  Muriel  J.,  to  GS-12;  63  MAW/ACB 
Hoffman,  Donald  G.,  to  SMSgt;375  AAW/AC 
Jones,  Ellis,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  MAC/ACB 
Johnson,  Gordon  J.  Jr,  to  Maj;  435  TAW/ACB 
Lee,  Ronald  M.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  MAC/ACB 
Long,  Harry  L,  to  SMSgt;  41  RWRW/AC 
Morris,  Steven  B.,  to  Maj;  HQ  MAC/ACIB 
Price,  Agnes  L,  to  SMSgt;  317  TAW/AC 
Sikorski,  Joseph,  to  GS-12;  63  MAW/ACFA 
Webb,    Richard,    to    GM-14;    Det    1,    76 
ALD/ACF 


Tactical  Air  Command 

Champion,    Alan    H.,    to    SMSgt;    9AF 

USCENTAF/ACM 
Coningford,  Philip  W.,  to  CMSgt;  836  AD/ 

ACF 
Gilmer,  Darrell  E.,  to  CMSgt;  836  AD/ACF 


Air  Force  Reserve 

Cook,  Michael  K.,  to  GS-12;  HQ  AFRES/ 
ACBOT 


Strategic  Air  Command 

Baker,  Keith  C,  to  Maj;  HQ  SAC/ACMI 
Deese,  Cynthia  A.,  to  Maj;  HQ  SAC/ACBS 
Melvin,  William  A.,  to  Maj;  HQ  SAC/IGUF 
Zimmerman,  Ronald  D.,  to  Maj;  HQ  SAC/ 
ACBS 

USAF  Academy 

Thompson,  John  A.,  to  Maj;  HQ  USAFA/ACB 

Alaskan  Air  Command 

Barnes,  James  W.,  to  SMSgt;  HQ  AAC/ 

ACFAC 
Doiel,   George  W.,   to   SMSgt;    HQ   AAC/ 

ACFAM 
Padgett,  Raymond  G.,  to  Maj;  HQ  AAC/ 

ACMC  Q 


RETIREMENTS 


Ok 


Col  Merritt 


Mr  Winton 


Col  Wood 


Col  Belmer  J.  Addison  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (HQ  AFSC/ACS), 
Andrews  AFB,  MD  (30  years  of  service).  (No  photo  available). 

Col  Norman  L.  Merritt  was  Commandant,  Professional  Military  Comptroller  School,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL  (27  years  of  service). 

Mr  Joseph  E.  Winton  (GM-15)  was  Chief,  Research  &  Development  Branch,  Investment  Appropriations  Division,  Headquarters 
United  States  Air  Force,  Washington  DC  (30  years  of  service). 

Col  M.J.  Wood  was  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller,  Headquarters  Air  Force  Communications  Command,  Scott  AFB 
IL  (26  years  service). 


Strategic  Air  Command 

Atwood,  Richard  E.,  SMSgt;  HQ  SAC/ACFQ 
Dytboye,  Donald  J.,  MSgt;  Barksdale  AFB/ 

ACF 
Foster,  Jack  R.,  TSgt;  Grand  Forks  AFB/ACF 
Hodges,  Kenneth  D  ,  MSgt;  Carswell  AFB/ 

ACF 
Kyrish,  James,  CMSgt;  Whiteman  AFB/ACF 


Marotta,  Gerald  G.,  Maj;  HQ  SAC/ACMI 
O'Boyle,  Michael  D.,  MSgt;  Kadena  AB/ACR 
Onyshczak,  Ted  O.,  SMSgt;  HQ  SAC/ACBM 
Sadowski,  Ronald  S.,  MSgt;  Robins  AFB/ 

ACR 
Streho,  Michael  M.,  SMSgt;  Castle  AFB/ACF 
Stribling,  Richard,  MSgt;  McConnell  AFB/ 

ACF 


Weitershausen,  Leon,  CMSgt;  Offutt  AFB/ 

ACF 
Wheeler,  Joseph  A.,  SMSgt;  HQ  SAC/ACMI 

Military  Airlift  Command 

Acuna,  Alice,  GS-4;  63  MAW/ACFA 
Clark,  Billy  E.,  CMSgt;  HQ  MAC/ACFP 
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Military  Airlift  Command 
(Continued) 

Douglas,  Donald,  MSgt;  60  MAW/AC 
Duran,  Alice,  GS-5;  62  MAW/ACFG 
Gatzke,  Evelyn,  GS-6;  Det  1 ,  76  ALD/ACFMC 
Geyer,  Verneta,  GS-7;  62  MAW/ACFA 
Meckley,  Gary,  TSgt;  62  MAW/ACFM 
Moore,  Willie  E.,  CMSgt;  438  MAW/ACFQ 
Sherman,  John  A.,  GS-12;  63  MAW/ACB 
Talbot,  Robert  C,  SMSgt;  62  MAW/ACB 
West,  Myrtle  L,  GS-8;  HQ  MAC/ACIA 


Air  Training  Command 

Adams,  Paul  P.,  LTC;  Vance  AFB/AC 
Bosley,  Calvin  E.,  SMSgt;  Sheppard  AFB/ 

ACF 
Casey,  Bobby  L,  LTC;  HQ  ATC/ACBM 
Fields,  Franklin  D.,  SMSgt;  Randolph  AFB/ 

ACF 
Gee,  Dorothy  M.,  GS-5;  Chanute  AFB/ACF 
Groberski,  Robert  E.,  TSgt;  Chanute  AFB/ 

ACF 
Paly,  Dennis,  MSgt;  Goodfellow  AFB/ACF 
Richards,  Mary  W.,  GS-6;  Keesler  AFB/ACF 
Robinson,  Lentz  R.,  TSgt;  Chanute  AFB/ACB 
Rose,  Yvonne,  GS5;  Keesler  AFB/ACF 
Sablan,  Juan  S.,  CMSgt;  Lowry  AFB/ACF 
Ward,  Beatrice,  GS-5;  Goodfellow  AFB/AC 
Zornes,  ScottyE.,  SMSgt;  Chanute  AFB/ACF 


Air  Force 
Systems  Command 

Beals,        N.C.,        MSgt;        SD/ACFP, 

Los  Angeles  AFS 
Bourne,     Allan     M.,     LTC;     ESD/ACF, 

Hanscom  AFB 
Bradshaw,     R.A.,      MSgt;     SD/ACFP, 

Los  Angeles  AFS 
Brown,       Birdie,       GS-8;       SD/ACDP, 

Los  Angeles  AFS 
Cascardo,  Raphael  P.,  GM-13;  ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
D'Agostino,  Arthur  R.,  Capt;  ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Deignan,    Robert,    GS-12;    ESD/ACCI, 

Hanscom  AFB 
Gomex,    Frances,    GS-12;    ESD/TCSX, 

Hanscom  AFB 
Halfacre,    Velma,    GS-12;    ESD/ACBO, 

Hanscom  AFB 
Henning,   Robert,   TSgt;   HQ  AD/ACFPM, 

Eglin  AFB 
Mays,    Abraham    W.,    LTC;    ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Munguia,      Fred,      Maj;     ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Taylor,    Frances   V.,    GS-12;    ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Tiffany,    Alivella    W.,    GS-6;    ASD/ACPM, 

Wright-Patterson  AFB 


Zdradzinski,  Stephen  F.,  Maj;  HQ  AFSC/ 
ACBI,  Andrews  AFB 


Air  Force 

Accounting  &  Finance 

Center 

Arnold,  Peggy,  GS-8;  AFAFC/RM 
Berkeley,  Marjorie,  GS-11;  AFAFC/AD 
Dignard,  Leonard  J.,  SMSgt;  AFAFC/RM 
Ferri,  Barney,  WS-5;  AFAFC/RM 
Flynn,  William  F.,  LTC;  AFAFC/RM 
Herrera,  Willie,  WG-3;  AFAFC/RM 
Jackson,  Floyd  Jr,  GS-7;  AFAFC/FS 
LaCombe,  Richard,  MSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Luttrell,  Oubrey,  CMSgt;  AFAFC/MP 
Parker,  Robert  C,  GS-12;  AFAFC/AD 
Pester,  Margie,  GS-5;  AFAFC/RM 
Romero,  Robert  T.,  GS-8;  AFAFC/RM 
Saxon,  Iris  B.,  GS-11;  AFAFC/AD 
Tanaka,     Valeria,     GS-7;     AFAFC/RM 


Air  Force 
Logistics  Command 

Beers,  John,  GS-11;  SA-ALC/ACFMA 
Buckner,  Vera,  GS-7;  SM-ALC/ACFSA 
Coons,  Rhema,  GS-7;  SM-ALC/ACFCM 
Herring,  Marion  S.,  GS-11;  WR-ALC/ACBO 
Holberg,  Albert  L,  GS-11;  WR-ALC/ACFCI 
Howell,  Virginia  R.,  GS-7;  AGMC/ACFG 
Kent,  Wilma,  GS-9;  SM-ALC/ACFTC 
Lea,  Erla,  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACH 
Moomaw,  Ruth  E.,  GS-12;  HQ  AFLC/ACB 
Schwarz,  Max  H.,  GS-12;  SM-ALC/ACBI 
Vargas,  Sylvester,  GS-7;  SA-ALC/ACFMS 


Tactical  Air  Command 

Comers,  Michael,  TSgt;  27  TFW/AC 
Clark,  Joseph  L,  MSgt;  836  AD/ACF 
Cost,  Egbert  J.,  GS-11;  831  AD/ACB 
Dennis,  Donald  L,  SMSgt;  833  AD/ACF 
Elliott,  Harvey  R.,  LTC;  USAFADWC/AC 
Green,  James  W.,  MSgt;  363  TFW/ACD 
Hotcaveg,  Kenneth  J.,  Maj;  836  AD/AC 
Frettas,  Armand  P.,  Capt;  USAFADWC/ACB 
Manen,  Donald  R.,  SMSgt;  67  TRW/ACM 
Morgan,  James  E.,  TSgt;  833  AD/ACF 
Oliver,  Earline  M.,  GS-10;  67  TRW/ACM 
Rabren,  John  H.,  MSgt;  363  TFW/ACF 
Rolt,  Robert  B.,  Capt;  363  TFW/ACM 
Thompson,  Donald  E.,  LTC;  363  TFW/AC 


Alaskan  Air  Command 

Brunson,  Ronald  L,  MSgt;  HQ  AAC/ACFAM 
Langston,  Marvin  C,  SMSgt;  HQ  AAC/ACFQ 


Pacific  Air  Forces 

Bell,  Luther,  MSgt;  313  AD/ACFO 
Chow,  Rose,  GS-5;  15  ABW/ACFPT 
Martin,  Harold  R.,  CMSgt;  HQ  PACAF/ACM 
Nomura,  Howard,  GS-11;  15ABW/ACFA 
Sauvage,  Bernice,  GS-6;  HQ  PACAF/ACB 


Air  Force 
Communications  Command 

England,   Clifford   E.,   GS-12;   HQ  AFCC/ 

DSDO,  Gunter  AFS 
Funk,  Charles  W.,  Maj;  HQ  AFCC/DSDO, 

Gunter  AFS 
Kelly,  EugeneF.,  GM-13;  HQ  AFCC/DSDO, 

Gunter  AFS 
Koerner,  Paul  E.,  GM-13;  HQ  AFCC/DSDO, 

Gunter  AFS 
Lilly,  Emerson  E.,  CMSgt;  HQ  AFCC/ACD, 

Scott  AFB 
Moccia,   Michael  L,   Maj;   HQ  AFCC/EIC 

Tinker  AFB 
Munsey,    Harry    L.,    CMSgt;    PACSID, 

Hickam  AFB 
Noyes,  Charles  D.,  SMSgt;  HQ  AFCC/ACB 

Scott  AFB 
York,   Mary  F.,   GS-12;   HQ  AFCC/DSDO 

Gunter  AFS 


Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

Chestnut,  Robert  B.,  Maj;  Shaw  AFB 
Langley,  Llewellyn  R.,  GS-12;  Shaw  AFB 
Owens,  Ronald  B.,  Maj;  Norton  AFB 
Pace,  Mabel  B.,  GS-12;  Charleston  AFB 
Purvis,  Stanley  L.,  LTC;  AFAA/AU 
Stogsdill,  Archie  L.,  Maj;  Randolph  AFB 
Walker,  Russell  C,  GS-12;  Wright-Patterson 
AFB 


HQ  USAF 

Fondaw,  Oscar  F.  Jr,  GS-13;  AF/ACBMC 
Lambert,  Louis,  GS-14;  AF/ACBOI 
Swan,  Richard  C,  GS-14;  AF/ACMS 
Wolcott,    George    A.,    Col;    AF/ACBOJ 


USAF  Academy 

Piffarerio,  Pierre  A.,  LTC;  HQ  USAFA/ACF 


U.S.  Space  Command 

Maschger,  A.,  MSgt;  1st  Space  Support  Gp 
ACF 
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General  Officer/SES  Actions 


Retirement 


Retirement 


Maj  Gen  George  C.  Lynch 

Commander,  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 

Effective  1  October  1984 

(31  years  of  service) 

Transfer 


Brig  Gen  D.  Lynn  Rans 
Asst  Comptroller  for  Accounting  &  Finance- 
Commander,  AF  Accounting  &  Finance  Center 
Effective  17  August  1984  (26  years  of  service) 

Transfer 


Maj  Gen  C.  E.  Watts,  III 

From:    Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Plans 

Headquarters  Military  Airlift  Command 

Scott  AFB,  IL 

To:    Director  of  Budget 

Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force 

Washington,  DC 

Effective  1  September  1984 

Transfer 


Brig  Gen  Daniel  B.  Geran 
From:    Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
Andrews  AFB,  MD 
To:    Asst  Comptroller  for  Accounting  &  Finance- 
Commander,  AF  Accounting  &  Finance  Center 
Denver,  CO 
Effective  17  August  1984 

Transfer 


Mr  Robert  W.  Thornett 

From:    Asst  Director  of  Resources  and  Management 

DCS/Comptroller,  Department  of  the  Army 

To:    Asst  Deputy  Director  of  Budget  Operations 

Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force 

Washington,  DC 

Effective  13  August  1984 


Mr  James  R.  Woods 
From:    Director  of  the  Security  Accounting  Center- 
Air  Force  Accounting  &  Finance  Center 
Lowry  AFB,  CO 
To:    Naval  Education  and  Training  Center 
Pensacola,  FL 
Effective  13  July  1984 
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Major  General  Truman  Spangrud  has  been  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
General,  effective  1  September  1984,  and  appointed  Comptroller  of  the 
Air  Force.  He  succeeds  Lt  General  George  M.  Browning,  Jr,  retired.  Most 
recently.  General  Spangrud  was  Director  of  Budget,  Headquarters  USAF, 
Washington,  DC. 

General  Spangrud  was  born  21  December  1934,  in  Kennedy,  MN.  He 
graduated  from  Karlstad  (MN)  High  School  in  1952  and  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tuscon,  in  1956.  General  Spangrud 
completed  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  at  Maxwell  AFB,  AL  in  1966 
as  a  distinguished  graduate,  concurrently  earning  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  from  The  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  DC.  He  was  an  outstanding  graduate  of  the  National  War 
College  at  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  DC  in  1972. 

After  receiving  an  Air  Force  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  through 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  in  1956,  he  completed  pilot 

training  at  Marana  Air  Base,  AZ  and  Greenville  AFB,  MS  in  December  1957.  He  completed  F-84F  and 
F-100  training  at  Luke  AFB,  AZ  and  Nellis  AFB,  NV  in  June  1958. 

After  completing  B-47  training  at  McConnell  AFB,  KS  in  February  1959,  he  was  assigned  to  the  98th 
Bombardment  Wing,  Lincoln  AFB,  NE.  General  Spangrud's  crew  represented  their  wing  in  the  1961  Strategic 
Air  Command  Combat  Crew  Competition.  He  commanded  a  crew  from  1962  to  1965.  His  crew  was  upgraded 
to  select  status  in  1964  and  he  held  a  spot  promotion  to  major.  General  Spangrud  then  attended  Air  Command 
and  Staff  College  from  August  1965  to  June  1966. 

From  July  to  December  1966,  the  general  trained  as  an  F-4  pilot  at  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  AZ.  He  then 
served  a  split  tour  of  duty  as  an  F-4  pilot  with  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Ubon  Royal  Thai  AFB, 
Thailand,  and  as  deputy  chief  of  the  All-Weather  Attack  Division,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations,  Headquarters  7th  Air  Force,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  While  assigned  in  Southeast  Asia  he  flew 
81  combat  missions,  58  over  North  Vietnam. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  November  1967,  General  Spangrud  was  assigned  to  Headquarters 
Strategic  Air  Command  at  Offutt  AFB,  NE  as  a  computer  systems  analyst.  He  later  became  chief  of  the 
Data  Automation  Branch  which  war-gamed  strategic  war  plans.  From  August  1969  to  June  1971,  he  served 
as  aide    pilot  and  executive  officer  to  the  SAC  Vice  Commander  in  Chief. 

Following  graduation  from  the  National  War  College  in  June  1972,  General  Spangrud  was  assigned  as 
executive  officer  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  at  Headquarters  USAF.  In  October  1973  he  became 
Chief,  Cost  Analysis  Division,  and  in  March  1974  he  was  named  Director  of  Management  Analysis. 

From  July  1977  to  March  1980,  General  Spangrud  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff /Comptroller  for  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  at  Andrews  AFB,  MD.  He  then  became  Vice  Commander  of  the  Electronics 
Systems  Division,  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  Hanscom  AFB,  MA.  He  was  the  Director  of  Budget  at 
Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force  from  August  1982. 

The  general  is  a  command  pilot  with  3,500  flying  hours.  His  military  decorations  and  awards  include  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  and  Air  Medal  with  six  oak  leaf  clusters. 

General  Spangrud  is  married  to  the  former  Inez  Carlson  of  Stephen,  Minnesota.  They  have  two  children: 
Dawn  and  Jonathan. 
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